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Tzis — TREAacBX-mnrnna — A  DisiPPOiHTMEur — Fas()uinai>es— Finan- 

CIAI.  MZASITRES— A  SASnTB  CaPTUSE — LOOEIKO  FOR  A  CAPITAL — MiX- 
ICO  SzLEd'ED — MCBlCirALITI  FoKUZD — PlANMHO  THE  ClTT — AKCHI- 
TECTUBAIi    FXATDKES— CoKTts'    PALACE3 — BUILSDia    MaTEKIAL — FoBT 

Atn>  Aqueduct— AiTKACTTHa  Serfs  and  SETTLEsa — Mebbt  Toilers — 
Aims  or  Tkhochtitlan. 

Fahzd  TeDocbtitlan  had  fallen,  its  splendor  buried 
with  the  blood-stained  altars  that  had  so  long  been  a 
terror  to  Andhuac.  And  the  proud  Aztecs  lay  trodden 
under  foot,  beaten  back  into  their  original  abasement, 
as  serfs  and  refugees,  to  form  with  their  emblazoned 
prestige  a  pedestal  for  the  victor's  fame.  The  promise 
of  Cortes  to  the  king,  made  two  years  before,  was 
fulfilled,  and  his  prospects  were  very  bright.  Little 
fear  now  of  dungeons,  of  a  traitors  fate;  he  could 
boldly  face  his  arch-enemy  and  rival,  and  point  to  all- 
justifying  success  as  an  advocate  for  the  attainment 
even  of  the  coveted  governorship  of  this  empire,  the 
lai^est  and  richest  so  far  acquired  for  his  sovereign. 
Proudly  exultant,  he  hugged  himself  as  his  mind 
dwelt  upon  the  foremost  conqueror  in  the  Indies. 

But  his  cup  was  not  wholly  free  from  bitterness 
e\en  now;  whose  is?  His  soldiers  and  companions 
expected  also  their  reward,  and  that  quickly  and  in 

Vol.  n.   1 
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tangible  form;  for  this  they  had  risked  life,  and  had 
acquired  for  him  wealth  and  immortality.  A  demand 
was  made  for  an  exhibition  before  royal  officials  of  the 
booty  captured  by  the  troops  during  the  pillage,  and 
the  captives  were  ordered  to  reveal  and  surrender 
whatever  treasures  they  knew  of.  But  those  who 
had  secured  valuable  articles  were  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  give  tliera  up,  particularly  since  the  leaders 
were  justly  suspected  of  wrongful  appropriation.  The 
brigantine  crews  wore  supposed  to  have  had  the  best 
chance  of  securing  spoils.  Of  course  they  denied  the 
insinuations  made,  and  sought  to  divert  the  outcry  in 
another  direction.  The  allies  were  the  culprits,  who 
with  their  immense  numbers  and  knowledge  of  lan- 
guage and  locality  had  penetrated  into  every  comer 
and  carried  off  the  great  prizes  while  the  soldiers 
were  fighting,  leaving  them  the  gleanings.  There 
might  still  be  large  treasures  which  the  Aztecs  had 
hidden  to  spite  their  foes,  as  intimated  more  than  once 
during  the  siege.  When  threatened,  the  captives 
revemed  a  certain  amount,  declaring  that  they  pos- 
sessed no  more.  As  for  the  spoils  lost  during  the 
retreat  of  the  Spaniards,  they  had  been  swallowed  by 
the  lakes  or  scattered  among  the  thousands  of  pur- 
suers.' 

When  finally  the  royal  oflficials  gave  their  report,  it 
appeared  that  the  total  gold  collected  from  tho  cap- 
tives and  sacking  parties,  and  smelted  into  bars, 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  caste- 
llanos.  Besides  this  there  were  a  number  of  pieces 
of  too  fine  a  workmanship  to  be  broken  up,  and  many 
jewels  and  pearls,  besides  feather-work  and  fabrics,*  but 

'  Sahagun'n  native  record  deacribet  tbe  conference  with  the  captivea  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  d&y  after  tbe  fall,  in  the  qimrter  last  captnred.  Cor- 
ti^B  waa  Bested  in  great  state  under  a  canopy,  witn  the  kings  and  princes  on 
eitber  aide,  lliet.  Cong.,  57-fi.  'Hiiuo  faoia  que  lo  (gold)  niand6  echar  Giio- 
tenutx  en  1&  laguna  miatra  dias  aotes.'  Bemat  Diaz,  JlisL  Vrrdiid.,  1S8. 
'  Diez  diaa,'  corrects  Hcnera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii.  According  to  Dn- 
ran.  it  Wns  aat  into  a  deep  sacred  well,  and  never  discovered,  Hint.  Irul., 
US.,  ii.  513-14,  the  deiil  assisting  to  shield  it,  so  tbat  no  Cliristian  should 
cnjuy  t lie  treasure.  Pernlla,  Aol.JJi'l,,  113. 

'  Corlie,  Caritu,  257-6.    Oviedo,  QomariL,  and  Heirera  follow,  and  Fonaam 
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altogether  far  below  the  expectation  of  even  the  most 
moderate  among  the  fortune-hunters.  Talk  of  fraud 
was  heard,  and  many  threatened  to  complain  to  the 
king  of  the  manner  in  which  their  services  were  re- 
warded. 

None  would  believe  the  statement  of  the  captive 
princes  that  they  knew  of  no  more  treasures,  and  it 
was  demanded  that  torture  should  be  applied  to  ex- 
tort the  secret  from  them.  To  the  credit  of  Cortes 
be  it  said  that  he  remonstrated  against  this  sugges- 
tion, though  chiefly  because  his  word  had  been  given 
to  respect  the  prisoners.  Or,  indeed,  his  opposition 
may  have  been  for  effect.  At  all  events  this  efibrt 
to  shield  the  princes  directed  the  outburst  of  the  sol- 
diers against  himself  ' '  He  is  conniving  with  Quauhte- 
motzin,"  they  said,  "  in  order  to  secure  possession  of 
the  treasures."  *  Thus  pressed,  the  general  yielded  a 
perhaps  not  unwilling  assent,  and  to  his  never  ending 
shame  he  surrendered  the  emperor  and  the  king  of 
Tlacopan*  to  the  executioners.  Their  method  was 
simple  and  effective :  the  roasting  of  the  feet  before 
a  slow  fire,  oil  being  applied  to  prevent  a  too  rapid 
charring  of  the  flesh,  for  this  might  lessen  the  pain 
and  defeat  the  purpose.' 

Quauhtemotzin  is  said  to  have  borne  his  suffering 
with  the  usual  stoicism  of  an  Indian,  and  when  his 

mnd  Umitia,  SfoL  Hoe.,  L 

( 'laeigero,  Sloria  Mtsa. ,  iii. 

alone  at  380^000  pesos  de  oro,  yet  Bubseqaent  lines  indicate  thia  to  repreK^nt 

all  the  treaatire,  lac.  cit.  'lofl  mexicBjioa  el  aacaron  todai  lae  joyaa  que  tenian 

eacondidtu  en  ana  canoa  lleoa.'  Sahagun,  ubi  sup. 

'  The  chief  accuser,  says  Herrera,  was  the  treasurer  Aldercte,  a  creature 
of  the  hiahop  of  Biii^os,  the  enemy  of  Cort^.   dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viii 

*  Chimulpain  enumerates  Cohuancoch,  the  ex-king  of  Tezcuco,  the  Cihua- 
coatl,  Aqnici  the  prince  of  Azcapuzalco,  the  city  of  goldsmiths,  and  several 
o'Uor*.  //igf.  Cmtq-iii.  7Q.  Orimlo,  iii.  US,  mentions  the  tripartite  sover- 
eijns,  while  Gonial*,  ftdlowed  by  Herreta,  allows  merely  the  emperor  and 
his  favorite  courtier  to  be  iortared,  Bemal  I>iaz  calling  the  latter  king  of 
Tlacopan. 

*'Tlie  feet  and  hands  were  bnmed.'  Testimony  of  Doctor  Ojeda,  who 
cared  for  the  wounds.  Corttt,  Rrndmcia,  i.  ]06,  120.  '  Bruciargli  a  poco  a 
t>oca  i  piodi  dopo  avergU  uoti  d'olio.'  Clamgero,  btoria  ilaa.,  iii.  233,  '  For 
lo  que  qued6  can  impotsibilitsdo  de  andar.'  Butlamante,  in  Sahoffua,  llisl. 
Conq.  (ed.  1840),  237.  '  Un  violeute  ccsunen,'  is  the  mild  term  used  by 
Panes,  in  Monumtntot  Itomin,  E»p.,  MS.,  58.    Bobertwn  coudenms  the  tor- 
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fellow-victim  turned  in  anguish  as  if  appealing  for 
compassion,  he  oxclaimed  rebukingly:  "  Think  you 
that  I  enjoy  it?"'  Nevertheless  Quauhtemotzin  cud- 
gelled his  brain  to  bethink  himself  how  to  escape  tor- 
ment, and  pointed  out  a  number  of  places  whore 
treasures  might  be  found.  Thereupon  Cortes  stepped 
forward,  thinking  if  possible  to  recover  his  name  irom 
foul  dishonor,  and  said:  "Such  behavior  to  a  king  ia 
cruel,  inhuman-;  I  will  have  none  of  it."  Nevertheless 
Quauhtemotzin  went  on  to  tell  how  the  canoe  of  some 
rich  fugitives  was  upset  by  a  brigantine,  indicating 
that  and  other  spots  where  treasures  might  be  found. 
Search  was  made  and  divers  employed,  but  with  insig- 
nificant results. 

The  king  of  Tlacopan  offered  himself  to  point  out 
the  places  where  gold  had  been  hidden  some  distance 
from  the  city.  Alvarado  went  with  him  and  at  their 
heels  a  crowd  of  Spaniards.  Arrived  at  the  spot 
the  captive  declared  that  his  statement  was  but  an  in- 
vention to  save  himself  from  further  torture.  He  had 
hoped  to  die  on  the  way.  But  Alvarado  permitted 
the  king  to  live,  though  in  truth  he  was  reserved  for 
a  fate  worse  than  immediate  death.'  The  search  con- 
tinued: houses  were  again  ransacked,  gardens  up- 
turned, cellars  and  passages  examined,  and  graves  were 
opened  and  the  lake  was  dragged.^ 

tnre  as  'a deed  which  stained  tbc  glory  of  all  his  great  actioiu.'  Hist.  Aii^, 
ii.  126.  '  An  indelible  sUia '  on  Mb  honor.  FrttcoU'i  ilex. ,  iii,  234^.  ALi- 
imm  cxpresBBi  himself  in  a  ■imilar  tnanoer,  while  Biutiuliaiit«  charge*  the 
deed  fiercely  to  Cort^'  extreme  groed,  ubi  eup. 

*Tbia  ntteronco  bos  become  braouB  iu  Robertoon's  free  rendering:  'Am  I 
now  repoaino;  on  a  bod  of  flowersf  liial.  An.,  iL  127.  Others  substitute 
'tOBeg'  tor  flDwers.  Herrera  writes  simply:  'Norajn  I  in  delight.'  Uerrera 
Also  says  that  the  companion  of  Qnauhtemotziii  died  daring  the  torture. 

'See  nUt.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  56l-ii,  this  series.  Testimony  in  CorUe,  Jltni- 
dencia,  i.  107,  declares  that  the  prisoners  revealed  several  rich  deposits  whicli 
Corby's  quietly  appropriated;  and  Alvarado  may  have  been  suspected  of  a 
siinilar  act. 

'In  the  KMiToir  of  Qnanhtemotzin's  resideDce  was  found  a  nin  disk  of 
gold,  and  a  nnmber  of  jewels.  Bemal Dka,  Hint.  Verdail.,  IdS.  Anoble  indi- 
cated an  idol  in  the  same  place  as  probably  containing  gold,  but  a  long  search 
mvoaling  notJiing,  Cortils  ordered  nim  to  be  roasted  alive  and  then  cast  half- 
dead  into  the  lake.  Seeing  this  and  other  outrages  the  emperor  in  his  fear 
and  despair  attempted  to  hang  himself.  Sworn  testimony  of  Zomoca  and 
ChduDa,  in  GirUs,  Bendenaa,  ii.  203-<,  never^ielesi  to  be  taken  with  allow- 
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A  trifling  amount  was  thus  obtained,  which  was 
gradually  increased  by  presents  and  tributes  from 
neighboring  provinces;  but  this  proved  Httle  among  so 
many,  reduced  aa  it  was  by  the  royal  fifth  and  the 
assignment  secured  by  the  opportune  manceuvre  on 
Cortes'  part  of  offering  the  choicest  pieces  of  jewelry 
as  a  present  to  the  emperor.'  The  share  of  the  horse- 
men was  about  one  hundred  pesos  de  oro,"  and  that  of 
others  proportionately  less.  Indignation  now  burst 
forth  anew,  and  many  scorned  to  accept  their  share. 
The  treasurer  Alderete  was  included  among  those 
suspected  of  fraud,  and  to  exonerate  himself,  cast  the 
blame  on  Corfc^s." 

aiic&  Ixtlilxocbttl  cUinis  to  bAve  Beoored  tli«  releaM  of  a  tortured  courtier 
by  erpoatulatiiig  with  Cort^,  and  representing  that  the  Mexicaiui  might 
revolt  if  such  mesBaree  continoed.  He  also  sought  to  procuro  the  rele&se  of 
hia  brother  Cohuanacoch  from  prison.  To  this  end  he  mQaacliod  all  Xezcuco 
for  treaaarea.  and  borrowed  from  his  relatives,  and  then  aluae  did  ba  succeed. 
Shackles  and  coDfinement  had  reduced  the  prince  to  a  pitiable  condition. 
Jlor.  Crvfldajlea,  54-5.  He  Was  afterward  buptized  as  Pedro  Alvarado. 
Cidula,  1651;  Dice.  Univ.,  iv,  103.  The  desecration  of  graves  by  treaaure- 
hunters  bad  been  practised  before  the  fall,  and  when  the  central  temple  was 
captured  a  diacovcry  of  a  grave  therein  with  1,500  caatellonos  served  to  direct 
cupidity  in  this  diroction.  CarUt,  Cartas,  243. 

''Que  valia  dos  vezes  mss  que  la  que  auia  aacado  paia  repartir  el  Beal 
quinto.'  Bfrmtt  Diaz,  loc.  eiL  Oviedo,  ill.  424,  estiinotea  the  total  royal  fifth 
at  over  SO.OOOpesosdeoro,  others  at  less;  while  a  witness  in  CorM*,  JfenJfncia, 
i.  124,  206,  states  that  Cort^  defrauded  the  crown  of  the  fifth  dne  on  some 
200,000  coatcllanoa  of  valuables  which  cams  in  from  the  provinces.  In  the 
aocount  of  the  royal  officials  of  June,  1522,  the  total  eold  melted  betn-een 
September  1521  and  May  16,  1522,  ia  given  at  l&4,40i  peaos  (eTideotly  de 
oro)  including  all  obttuaed  since  the  flight  from  Mexico.  The  royal  fifth  on 
this.onslaves,  etc.,  but  not  on  uobrokcn  jewels,  amounted  to  48,000  and  odd. 
Pixhteo  and  GdnUntu,  Col.  Doc.,  lii.  2C0-8. 

'"  'Cabtan  los  dc  a  cauallo  a  cien  pesos.'  Bmtal  Dial,  ubi  sup.  Judging 
from  former  stAtements  this  should  read  pesos  de  oro.  A  horse  at  this  time 
eoetfrom450to500peBot.afirelocklOOpeBos,etc.  Pmbanza de Lejalde,  in /cuc- 
baUila,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  417;  Oomora,  Hist,  ilex.,  243. 

"  Among  the  secret  charges  brought  out  at  the  later  residencia  was  that 
Cort^  had  the  custody  of  the  official  dies  for  markina  gold,  and  by  this  means 
defnoded  tiie  crown  of  some  70,000  essteUonoc.  CorMn,  Jteindfnda,  i.  1G5, 
267.  See  also  note  9.  A  littla  oonaideration  would  have  shown  the  credoloaa 
■oldietB  that  their  estiliuto  of  traasures  was  inordinate.  During  Montezuma's 
time,  when  the  treasury  was  fullest,  the  surrender  of  ita  entire  contents, 
together  with  contributioDs  from  provincial  towns  and  rulers,  brought  about 
000.000  peaos  do  oro  to  the  expedition  coffers.  A  considerable  part  of  this  was 
carried  away  by  the  fleeing  army,  and  a  Urger  portion  of  it  lost  in  the  lake. 
The  present  spoil  must  be  assumed  to  have  come  from  what  the  Aztecs  recov- 
ered of  the  lost  portion,  and  from  the  contributions  since  received  from  the 
provinces.   These  must  have  been  meagre,  since  the  towns  and  mlcrs  bod  been 

tlnndered  of  most  valnablea,  and  sines  but  few  would  oontributc  to  the  now 
lunUed  and  isolated  capital  city.   From  these  existing  treosures  the  marand- 
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It  was  reaJfly  believed  that  he  had  secured  for  him- 
self, besides  the  fifth  granted  to  him  by  the  agreement 
at  Villa  Rica,  and  a  sum  to  repay  him  for  certain  losses, 
the  richest  treasures  revealed  by  the  tortured  cap- 
tives. The  exaggerated  estimateof  Aztec  wealth,  based 
on  native  testimony,  and  impressed  by  the  bombast  of 
the  adherents  of  Cortes,  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the 
minds  of  the  soldiers  to  be  eradicated  by  argument, 
although  a  little  reflection  convinced  a  few  of  the 
more  tboughtftd  how  unreasonable  their  expectations 
had  been. 

The  general  occupied  at  this  time  a  palace  at  Coyu- 
huacau,  and  on  its  white  coating  the  soldiers  found  an 
outlet  for  their  feelings  which  they  dared  not  openly 
express.  Inscribed  upon  the  wall,  for  several  morn- 
ings, in  prose  and  verse,  appeared  honest  complaints 
and  malicious  attacks.  Most  of  them  were  from  the 
men  of  Narvaez,  to  judge  from  the  allusions  to  Cortes 
as  an  upstart  and  usurper,  who  had  come  to  reap  what 
Velazquez  had  sown,  and  who  would  soon  descend  to 
his  proper  low  level.  Priding  himself  both  on  his  wit 
and  poetry,  Corti5s  stooped  to  add  his  couplets  of 
retort,  only  to  encourage  the  libellers  to  more  out- 
rageous utterances.  linally,  at  Father  Olmedo'a 
suggestion,  a  notice  was  posted  forbidding  such  pas- 
quinades under  heavy  penalty."^ 

The  discontent  was  partly  due  to  the  inability  of 

ing  allieo  mnat  have  secured  a  portion,  and  the  fortunate  white  lackers  another, 
llcncc  tboauicuntBccurcdfor  tbe  expedition  cannot  be  considered  mucli  b«lovr 
what  Bhould  have  been  expected,  tittle  could  have  been  cut  into  the  lake, 
or  purposely  hidden  by  the  Aztoca,  altbough  a  contrary  opinion  is  Btill  widely 
chcriabed  nven  by  staid  liistorianB.    Ah  for  tho  amounts  supposed  Co  hsvo  been 

SrivBtuly  secured  by  Cortes,  chieHy  from  the  tresaurea  taken  away  during  the 
orrowf  ul  Night,  no  proof  was  ever  brought  to  substantiate  them.  He  no  doubt 
took  care  to  obtain  a  certain  share,  but  he  also  exjieuded  it  freely,  in  sending 
to  the  Islands  for  war  stores,  horses,  and  provisions,  in  supplying  agents  in 
bribery,  and  what  not.  It  is  not  likely  that  ha  couLl  have  secured  any  lai^o 
amounts  for  himself  from  the  present  spoils. 

"  Bemal  Diaz  names  seveial  Velazquez  men  who  led  in  this  word  skirmish 
Alvarado,  Olmedo,  and  others  proposed  that  the  total  treasure  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  wounded  and  disabled,  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  induce 
Cort^  to  suirender  a  goodly  sliare;  bat  nothing  was  done.  Btmai  Diaz,  But. 
Vtrdad.,  IBS. 
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the  soldiers  to  pay  for  the  clothes,  arms,  and  other 
supplies  obtained  on  credit  in  Cuba  and  from  sup- 
ply vessels,  or  to  satisfy  doctors  and  other  per- 
sons clamoring  for  money.  The  remedy  applied  by 
Cort^  was  to  appoint  two  able  and  esteemed  ap- 
praisers, who  determined  upon  the  validity  and  amount 
of  every  claim,  and  on  finding  the  debtor  unable  to 
pay  granted  him  a  respite  of  two  years.  Another 
measure  to  reUeve  the  financial  strait  was  to  lower 
the  standard  of  gold  by  three  carats,  eo  as  to  counter- 
act the  rapacity  of  the  traders;  but  the  latter  raised 
their  prices  even  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  dif- 
ference, and  the  soldiers  remained  the  losers.  This 
gold,  known  as  tepuzqtie,  the  native  name  for  copper, 
fell  more  and  more  into  discredit  as  unprincipled  per- 
sons added  to  the  alloy,  and  some  years  later  it  waa 
_  withdrawn  from  circulation  in  payment  of  certain  dues 
and  fines.  The  name  of  tepuzque  lingered  in  the 
vocabulary,  however,  and  was  applied  also  to  persons 
and  things  having  a  false  gloss." 

Further  discontent  was  caused  by  an  order  for  tho 
surrender  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  prominent 
Aztecs  seized  by  the  soldiers.  The  demand  had  been 
made  by  Quauhtemotzin  and  other  leading  captives, 
in  accordance  with  the  promises  extended  at  the 
capitulation,  and  could  hardly  be  ignored,  though  the 
efiorts  to  carry  out  the  order  were  reluctant  enough. 
Many  of  the  fair  captives  were  hidden;  others  had 
already  been  reconciled  to  a  change  of  lords  with  the 
aid  of  baubles  and  blandishments,  and  the  rest  were 
nearly  all  induced  to  declare  their  unwillingness  to 

"InOtutfutjiwlotilver  of  inferioT  itaodanl  ii  stilt  oaMedplatadf  leputeos. 
Altntian,  Diterl.,  i.  158.  The  municipality  of  Mexico  no  April  G,  lo20, 
ordered  the  eoinasa  of  tepuzque  gold  inta  pieces  cf  1 ,  2,  and  4  tominea,  and  1 , 
2,  and  4  peaoe.  By  Augnat  nearly  3,000  pesos  hod  been  issued,  Librodt  t'a- 
bildo,  MS.  The  remediea  were  aitended  also  to  tho  soldiers  at  Villa  Rica  and 
Other  placet,  wboae  idiore  la  the  spoils  bwl  been  mode  equal  to  that  of  the 
active  Desi^ere,  in  order  to  keep  them  conteot  with  garrison  life.  I'-icke-^ 
and  Cttnfeouii.  Col.  Doe.,  xktI.  C-IO.  In  the  following  pages  is  given  the  taut 
of  the  contract  between  Cortfs  and  the  expedition  forces,  wherein  ht  i* 
granted  ddo  fifth  in  consideration  for  hjs  duties  and  extra  expenses.  It  U 
dat«d  Augost  0, 1S19. 
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return,  chiefly  under  the  shielding  excuse  that  idola- 
try hod  become  unendurable  after  the  revelations  of 
Christian  doctrines  and  practices." 

The  question  of  paramount  interest  now  was,  what 
to  do  with  the  captured  city,  and  in  order  to  settle  it 
a  conference  was  held  at  Coyuhuacan,  A  stronghold 
was  certainly  needed  in  the  valley  to  assure  its  posses- 
sion, and  since  this  must  evidently  become  the  capital 
of  the  new  empire,  the  site  required  careful  consider- 
ation. The  majority  at  once  inclined  toward  Mexico, 
endeared  to  their  mind  by  the  recollection  of  her 
architectural  beauties  and  by  her  striking  situation, 
all  enhanced  by  the  difficulties  and  cost  of  life  con- 
nected with  the  capture.  This  bias  waa  supported  by 
the  undeniable  strategic  value  of  the  position  in  being 
protected  on  all  sides  by  water,  the  primary  induce- 
ment, indeed,  which  had  led  the  Aztecs  to  choose  the 
site.  This  also  afforded  free  play  to  the  movements 
of  the  imposing  fleet,  both  for  defence  and  for  con- 
trolling the  lake  districts.  There  were  several  persons, 
however,  who  objected  to  the  site.  In  case  of  revolt 
the  natives  might  cut  the  causeways,  and  by  aid  of 
the  besieging  manoeuvres  taught  by  the  Spaniards 
render  their  situation  on  the  island  most  precarious. 
Even  if  the  fleet  prevented  this  danger  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  would  be  difficult  to  obtain  supplies,  and, 
above  all,  the  cavalry,  the  most  efiective  instrument 
for  intimidation  and  control,  would  be  rendered  useless, 
while  allies  would  be  less  able  to  cooperate.  A  minor 
objection  waa  the  prospect  of  inundations,  which  after- 
ward became  the  most  serious  danger  of  the  city. 
This  party  preferred  Coyuhuacan,  or  rather  Tezcuco, 
which,  strengthened  with  a  wall  on  the  land  side,  and 
open  to  the  lake,  offered  equal  facilities  to  fleet  and 
cavalry  movements,  and  to  intercourse  with  allies, 

"'Ydeita  manera  no  Ueaoron  aino  tree.'  Btnal  Dira,  Hitt.  Verdail., 
y  S.  Dumn  jumimes  tliat  most  of  those  taken  dutiug  the  ]aet  iaja  of  Ibu 
nicge  WHt-ea  Drreudcred.  Hiti.  Ind.,  MH.,  U.  510. 
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while  supplies  would  be  cheaper  and  of  ready  access.^' 
Cortes  decided  Id  favor  of  the  majority,  however,  and 
maintained  that  the  prestige  of  the  city  throughout 
the  country  was  also  a  matter  of  consequence." 

Mexico  being  accordingly  chosen  for  the  capital, 
municipal  oflScera  were  appointed  by  Cortes  from 
amoi^  the  leading  men,  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado  as 
leading  alcalde."  Prompt  measures  were  taken  to  open 
the  streets  and  remove  the  ruins.  Before  this  a  host 
of  natives  had  been  sent  in  to  take  away  the  dead 
and  clean  the  hoasea,  while  large  fires  throughout  the 
infected  quarters  assisted  to  purify  the  atmosphere. 
These  sanitary  measures  were  the  more  necessary  in 
view  of  the  prospective  diseases  to  follow  in  the  wake 
of  dispersing  denizens  of  the  capital,  and  to  arise  from 

^CarUa,  Se^denda,  L  D7.  These  objeotloiu  were  renewed  at  intervals, 
•fid  in  ■>  letter  to  the  king  of  Dec.  15.  1  j25,  Cgntador  Albomoz  represented 
that  a  Dumber  of  the  citizens  deaired  a  removal  to  either  CoynhnDcan  or  Tcz- 
cucQ,  using  in  tlie  main  the  arguments  given.  The  rcmovBl  could  be  effected 
within  six  months,  and  the  name  of  the  city  might  be  retained.  Carta,  in  Icax- 
baltetii.  Col.  Dor.,  i.  609-9.  Later  projects  for  i«moTal  were  based  on  the 
danger  from  inundations  as  will  be  seen,  though  the  extent  then  acqtured  by 
the  city  made  it  more  difficult.  See  Gepeda,  Rtl.,  i.  4-G. 

"  This  be  adduces  as  a  main  reason  in  the  letter  to  the  king.  Cartat,  362, 
310.  '  For  tener  slli  engetos  t.  los  Yndios  per  que  no  «e  le  rebelosen  mudando 
ntio,'  is  the  additional  reason  of  Duran.  liiei.  Intl.,  MS.,  ii.  613. 

''  As  such  be  figures  already  in  Dec.  1621.  Faeheco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col. 
Doc.,  zxri  30-1,  so  that  tbe  rebuilding  must  have  begun  in  that  year,  and 
not  later,  as  many  suppose.  Owing  to  uialossof  tbefirat  year's  record  in  tbe 
fire  of  1^2,  the  names  of  the  first  regidorea  ace  unknown.  At  first  do  regul&r 
book  was  kept,  wherein  to  record  their  acts,  '  sino  papeles  e  memorias, '  Libro 
dt  CahOdo,  MS. ,  Dec.  20, 1627.  The  first  of  the  preserred  records  is  dated  March 
8,  1324,  and  givee  the  attending  members  of  the  council  as:  Francisco  de  las 
Casas,  alcalde  mayor,  Bachillcr  Ortega,  alcalde  ordinario,  Bemaldino  Vazquez 
de  Tapia,  Gonzalo  de  Ocampo,  Rodrigo  de  ^z,  Juan  da  Einojosa,  and  Alonso 
JuuamiUo,  regidores,  Francisco  de  OrduQa  acting  as  secretary.  The  aesaiani 
were  for  a  long  time  held  ia  Cortis'  bouse.  The  most  interesting  are  those 
from  1624  to  ]6'29  inclusive,  which  take  up  the  history  of  Mexico,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  time  Cort^  leaves  i  t  in  his  celebrated  letters,  recording  the  acts  of 
the  eventful  interregnum  periods  under  Salazar,  Ponce  de  Leon,  Aguilar,  and 
IZstrada,  and  inclndiiig  tbe  doings  of  the  Hrst  audieacia.  My  copy,  quoted  as 
Libro  dt  Caiiido,  ia  a  manuscript  in  260  folio  pages,  token  from  the  volume 
rescued  by  the  savant  Sigiienza  y  Gongora  ffom  tbe  fire  of  Juno  8,  1Q02, 
started  by  a  hungry  rabble.  Besides  the  notes  from  bis  hand,  it  contains 
autograph  annotaCiona  by  the  learned  Pichardo,  and  forms  a  gem  in  the  col- 
lection obtained  by  me  from  the  Maximilian  Library.  By  royal  decree  of 
October  22,  1623,  Mexico  was  allowed  12  regidores,  es  a  token  of  favor,  and 
two  years  later  the  sovereign  himself  appointed  one  in  the  perwin  of  Alouso 
Perez.  iltx.,ExteiuiotdeCidvUu,  MS.,  2,  3,  all  of  which  relates  to  the  decrees 
toDcfaing  the  city.  Xaltvc,  all  leading  cities  were  allowed  12  regidorea.  itecop. 
de  iHdiaa,  a.  33. 
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a  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  valley,  where  the  fields 
had  been  ravaged  to  some  extent  before  the  siege,  and 
since  despoiled  by  army  foragers." 

A  plan  was  drawn  for  a  Spanish  quarter,  centring 
round  the  square  already  preeminent  with  imperial 
palaces  and  the  leading  temple  in  Andhuac,  once  con- 
secrated to  Christian  worship.  This  was  the  aristo- 
cratic Tenochtitlan,  a  name  long  preserved  even  in 
official  records  under  the  corrupt  form  of  Temixtitan. 
It  was  separated  by  a  wide  canal  from  the  Indian 
quarter,  which  centred  chiefly  round  Tlatelulco,  re- 
garded as  plebeian  long  before  the  conquest.  Only  a 
small  part  was  covered  by  the  plan,"  beyond  which 
the  houses  afterward  extended  in  striking  irregularity 
as  compared  with  those  in  the  older  quarters.  In 
addition  to  the  three  regular  causeways  two  more 
were  added,  the  support  along  the  aqueduct  from 
Chapultepec  being  enlarged  to  a  road.*"  The  Tlaco- 
pan  road,  or  rather  Tacuba,  as  it  was  henceforth 
termed,  soon  became  a  sort  of  elongated  suburb, 
owing  to  the  numerous  vegetable  gardens  which 
sprang  up  on  either  side  of  it.  The  famous  levee 
which  protected  the  southern  front  of  the  city  from 
the  waters  of  Xochimilco  Lake,  and  had  served  as  a 
resort  for  traders  and  promenaders,  was  strengthened 
and  named  San  Ldzaro." 

The  quarter  was  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks,  the 

"  'Ia  tcrcera  plaga  fad  una  mu;  gisn  bambre  laego  como  fad  tomada  la 
ciadad,'  is  Motolinia^  itroES  deacripCioQ  of  it,  and  even  the  SpanioidB  were 
pressed  for  want  of  maize.  Hut.  Ind.,  i.  17. 

"  The  limits  appear  to  have  been  nearly,  Calle  de  la  Santiaima  on  the  eaat, 
San  GeF6ninio  or  !jan  Miguel  nn  the  Boutb,  Santo  Domingo  on  the  north,  Santa 
Isabel  on  the  west.  Alaman,  Ditert.,  ii.  198. 

"Vetancurt  writes  toward  the  cloBe  of  the  ITth  centnrf;  'Eutnueenla 
Ciudad  par  bcIb  colsadas,  laa  trcs  antiguas  de  Guadalupe  d  e\  Norte,  de  Ta- 
cuba al  Fonienta,  y  la  de  S.  Anton  al  Ktedio  dia,  y  por  otraa  trei  q  hizicron 
los  EapnKoleB,  jior  la  de  la  Piedod,  por  la  de  la  Chapultepec,  y  la  de  Santiago 
Bsia  el  Ponieut«. '  Trot.  Mex.  Cepeda,  Rd.  if  ex, ,  i.  3,  4,  half  a  ceutury  earlier, 
gives  the  SaQtia^o  road  a  length  of  5,500  vaiaa  and  a  width  of  10;  the  Saa 
Anton,  7,000  by  10;  ita  Iztapalapan  extension  5,200  by  11;  the  CbapuUepeo 
3,000  by  7;  the  Tacuba  2,500  by  14.    The  latter  is  now  known  as  San  Coeme. 

"  It  was  0,000  varoa  long,  and  6  wide,  and  had  T  openings,  corresponding 
to  m  many  canals  which  passed  through  to  the  lake.  Theao  canala  wei«  from 
1,000  to  3,800  Torai  long.  Id.     See  liative  Saca,  ii.  500,  et  B«q. ,  f<»-  detcrip- 
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eastern  extension  beivig  twice  as  long  as  the  northern," 
and  distributed  among  the  intended  settlers,  with  the 
usual  reservations  for  public  buildings.^  In  the  cen- 
tral part  hardly  any  of  the  filled  canals  were  reopened, 
but  beyond  the  main  channels  were  left  intact,  and 
spanned  by  stone  bridges.**  Of  the  two  squares  in 
the  Spanish  quarter  by  far  the  largest  was  the  former 
central  temple  court,  serviag  now  also  for  market- 
place, round  which  were  reserved  sites  for  church,  con- 
vent, gubernatorial  palace,  town-hall,  prison,  and  other 
public  buildings."  The  town-hall  was  begun  in  1528, 
only,  and  fioished  four  years  later,  enlargements  hav- 
ing speedily  to  be  made.**  Private  housas  were  erected 
on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the  means  and  aspirations 
of  the  owner,  both  large  in  so  far  as  an  abundance  of 
free  labor  and  material  was  concerned.     The  main 

tion  of  old  Mexico.  Orozco  y  Bemt  incorrectly  places  tlie  central  temple 
betwecD  the  main  soDthem  and  northern  avennes  instead  of  facinK  both,  lliia 
and  Bome  other  minor  errors  are  probably  due  to  a  misreiulinB  of  Libro  de 
Cabildo.    I  mnst  expreat  my  admiration  for  the  researches  of  this  scholar. 

"The  streets  were  bat  14  varas  wide,  sufficient  for  the  traffic  of  early 
days,  but  uncomfortably  narrow  in  later  times,  so  much  bo  that  Revilla  Gigedo, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  proposed  to  widen  them,  though  the  scheme  was  nob 
carried  out.   See  ytlaiicvri,  loo.  cit.;  Ataman,  Diaert.,  ii.  IVS. 

''Every  eonqnerer  recciTeil  two  lots,  other  settlers  one.  Cartfg,  Cartat, 
310,  with  thocoodition  of  building  a  honse,  and  holding  possession  for  3  years. 
BycMnla  of  1523  two  cabal/aiai  of  land  wore  granted  to  each  conqneror  near 
the  town  chosen  for  residence.  The  conditions  were  frequently  evaded  by 
paying  an  indemnity.  See  Libra  de  Cabildo,  US.,  March  IS,  April  1,  8,  15, 
June  10,  November  4.  1524,  and  passim;  Hei-rera,  dec.  ill.  lib.  t.  cap.  ii.  The 
term  o(  residence  was  afterward  reduced  to  4  years.  Eecop,  dt  indtae,  ii.  39; 
see  Hilt.  Cent,  Am.,  i.  40(i-0.  for  laws  concerning  the  fonndiugof  settlements. 

'*  One  reason  for  filhng  the  smaller  channels  wae  the  fetid  odors  which  rose 
from  their  shallow  waters.  Oomara,  Ilitt.  Mex.,  23u~0.  Cedar  piles  were 
used  in  soft  places. 

"  Torqucmoda's  description  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  is 
interesting.  The  plazas  are  3,  all  connected,  the  principal  being  in  front  of  the 
cathedral.  The  northern  extension  is  the  PlaznoladelMorqo^,  ho  named  from 
Cortes'  houses,  while  the  south-eastem  la  the  plazuela  del  virrjr,  formerly  known 
OS  tl  voiador,  and  qowoIbo  known  as  de  iaa  ffcaelat,  from  the  schools,  the  first 
name  coming  from  the  viceregal  palace  with  its  officers.  The  western  side  of 
tlie  main  plaza  was  occupied  by  traders,  the  southern  by  the  city-hoU  and 
prison,  llonarq.  Ind.,  i.  W). 

"  The  tint  re«ervation  for  it  covered  S  lots.  The  neslect  to  build  caused 
the  lots  to  be  occupied  hv  citizens,  but  a  decree  of  December  10,  1527,  restored 
them  to  the  city.  Building  began  April  17,  lu28,  and  the  council  took  posses- 
sios  May  10,  1;')32.  Adjoining  buildings  were  purchased  at  diiTerent  times, 
30  to  jO  years  later,  so  as  to  contain  also  public  granary  and  slaughter- house. 
In  IGI>2  Uie  building  was  fired  by  a  famine-stricken  mob.  See  LibroiU  VaMldo, 
US.;  also  Mexican  supplement  to  JJke.  Univ.,  viiL  S27. 
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effort  was  to  render  the  buildings  strong  in  case  of 
an  uprising,  and  with  this  view  stone  and  masonry 
work  waa  the  rule,  and  towers  could  be  erected  at  each 
comer,  which  assisted  to  give  them  an  imposing 
appearance.  The  pains  bestowed  on  architectural 
embellishments,  wherein  churches  and  convents  after- 
ward took  the  lead,  proved  a  salutary  example  to  the 
community,  to  judge  from  Cortes'  enthusiastic  assur- 
ance to  the  emperor  that  within  a  few  years  the  city 
would  take  the  first  rank  in  the  world  for  population 
and  fine  edifices." 

The  general  himself  built  two  fine  houses  on  the 
sites  of  the  old  and  new  palaces  of  Montezuma,  located 
respectively  in  the  western  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  the  ancient  square.'"  They  were  constructed  with 
great  strength,  particularly  the  south-eastern,  which 
contained  more  than  one  interior  court,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  a  projecting  tower  at  each  comer,  and  liber- 
ally provided  with  embrasures  and  loop-holes.  Seven 
thousand  beams  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  the 
construction.**  Strength  was  not  the  only  object  of 
these  centrally  located  houses,  but  also  profit,  the 
lower  story  of  one  at  least  being  divided  into  shops, 

^  'De  hoy  en  cinco  aDcs  serd  la  maa  noble  y  papclosa  ciadnd  que  haya  en 
lo  poblado  del  munclo,  y  ile  mejores  edificioa.  C'arlfu,  310.  'Niiuut  cittJi  in 
Spagna  per  si  gran  trutto  I'btt  migliore  ue  piu  gnida.'  Anon.  ConqoerDr.  in 
Haiiiiirio,  Viagji,  iii.  309.    Ho  extota  particularly  the  later  Dominican  convent. 

'^Sce  vol.  i.  chap.  xvi.  In  the  royal  c^dula  of  July  1520,  granting  to 
Cortes  these  aitea,  the  new  paJace  ia  described  as  bounded  by  the  square  and 
the  Iztapulapon  road,  and  (south  and  east)  by  the  etreeta  of  Gonmlez  da  Tm- 
jillo  and  Martin  lx>pez  tbo  shipwright.  The  old  palace  is  bounded  by  the  new 
street  of  Tacuba,  and  that  leading  to  San  Franciaco,  and  (westward)  by  the 
houses  of  Rangel.  Farf  ^,  Terrazaa,  and  Zamndlo,  Icadialreta,  Col.  Doc, ,  ii. 
SS-O;  Paektr-o  and  Cdrdenaa,  Col  Doe.,  liii.  213-14.  The  new  palace-site  was 
sold  by  Cort^'  son  to  the  goTemmcnt  on  January  20,  150*2,  and  the  viceregal 
polaea  roae  upon  it  The  old  palaco  bonnded  to  Uie  aide  and  rear  by  the 
streets  of  Flateros  and  la  Profesa,  or  Son  Joa£  el  Real,  served  up  to  that  tine 
for  government  purposes.  Bajnira,  Nuticiaa  de,  Mex. ,  in  ifontimfnro»  Domin. 
£sp.,  MS.,  No.  6,  309,  et  seq;  CartajcU  i'aMitcaa,  Uiiil.  Mex.,  ii.  221-2.  The 
Iztapalapan  road  was  afterward  called  del  Keloj.  Calle  de  la  Cetada,  leading 
to  the  rear  of  the  new  palace,  southward,  vaa  «o  caUed  from  an  ambusfi 
during  the  siege.  Alavum,  Diaert.,  ii.  203-12, 257-8.  Humboldt,  £wai  Pol.,  i. 
li>0,  misleads  Frescott  and  others  about  the  location  of  the  old  palace,  uid 
places  the  new  where  the  old  really  stood. 

" '  Que  vna  viga  dc  cedro  tenga  cieoto  y  veynte  pie*  de  Urgo,  y  doze  do 
gordo. .  .quadinda.'  Ootnara,  Hilt.  Mac,  235. 
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which  yielded  a  considerable  revenue.**  Very  similar 
to  the  houses  of  Cortes  was  that  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
situated  in  front  of  the  arsenal.  This  proximity  waa 
objected  to  by  the  royal  oflScers,  who  suspeoded  the 
construction  till  potent  reasons  were  produced  to  over- 
rule the  order." 

A  great  proportion  of  the  material  was  obtained 
from  the  existing  edifices  and  ruins,  the  incentive 
for  tearing  them  down  being  increased  by  the  hope 
of  finding  treasure.  At  this  part  of  the  work  the 
Spaniards  wero  foremost,  and  in  their  vandalistic 
strife  monument  after  monument  of  Kahua  art  was 
razed,  particularly  the  finer  edifices.  Even  the  huge 
pyramidal  structures  supporting  the  temples  disap- 
peared, for  within  them  were  graves  of  princes  and 
nobles,  known  to  contain  treasure.  Materials,  espe- 
cially for  facades,  were  also  obtained  from  the  many 
quarries  in  the  neighborhood,  notably  tetzontli,  a  red, 
porous,  yet  hard  stone,  and  a  kind  of  porphyry.*'  Oak, 
cedar,  and  cypress  were  abundant  round  the  lake,  and 
in  the  surrounding  hills.  Although  there  was  no  lack 
of  carriers  to  fell  and  convey  timber,  the  Spaniards, 
with  a  disregard  fostered  by  the  nude  and  arid  soil 
of  Castile,  mlowed  the  groves  and  forests  near  the 
lake-shores  to  be  ruthlessly  cut  down,  thus  increasing 
the  evaporation  which  soon  left  the  lake  ports  high 
and  dry,  bordered  by  salt-marshes. 

The  first  and  most  important  structure  in  the  city 
was  the  arsenal,  with  its  fortified  docks  for  sheltering 
the  fleet.  It  waa  situated  north-east  of  the  main 
square,  at  the  former  terminus  of  the  Calle  de  la 
Perpetua,"  round  a  basin  which  had  been  used  for 

**  fifteen  tbonnnd  catrtelUnoB  a,  year,  eay»  a  witneis  dnring  tb«  later  red- 
dencia.  Another  points  to  the  atroiig  conibnictioii,  with  towen,  at  a  sign  of 
diilofal  intentiODB  on  Cortds'  part  The  two  houses  occupied  24  lots,  and 
were  erected  with  aid  of  crown  slaves — both  exaggerated  statements  as  will 
be  shown  afterward.  CorUi,  Buidmcia,  L  47,  00,  111-12. 

"  The  marriage  of  governor  Estrada's  daughter  to  Jorge  de  Alvarado,  Iil. 

*"  Afeld^spath  vitreus  et  dipourvu  de  quart!.'  HuTnboldt,  Esaai  Pol.,  i. 
177.     See  alwD  ^atim  Raca,  ii.  557. 

"  This  was  at  first  called  the  street  of  the  atarazsi  ss  (sisenol).  The  direc- 
tion is  pratl7  clear  in  Librv  dt  CabMo,  M3.,  00,  10),  210,  221,  226,  in  coa- 
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a  harbor  by  the  Aztecs.  Two  battlemented  towera 
protected  the  entrance  to  the  dock,  and  formed  the 
extremes  of  the  strong  walla  leading  to  the  arsenal, 
which  faced  the  street.  The  main  feature  of  this 
building  was  a  large  tower,  known  properly  as  the 
fort,  the  strongest  in  the  city.  Pedro  de  Alvarado  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  commandant;  and  Rodri- 
guez de  Villafuerte  took  charge  of  the  fleet.'*    The 


Mexico  Rebuilt. 
fort  concluded,  Cortda  regarded  the  city  aa  secure;  and 

URCtion  with  grant  of  lots,  yet  Father  Picbardo,  one  of  the  highest  antboritics 
on  the  history  of  Mexico  city,  nlacesit  at  the  terminus  of  S&nta Teresa  street, 
3  blocks  below,  wherein  lia  ia  followed  by  many  writers.  The  costem  location 
waa  i-cquiied  to  give  the  fleet  free  BCctas  to  the  lake,  without  binderanca  froiu 
ctuisetrays. 

"Ovicdo,  iii.  617.  He  went  for  a  time  to  Zacatula aa  lieutenant.  Hoirera, 
dec.  iii.  lib,  ii.  cap.  viii..  iudmates  that  Villafuerte  was  also  mnda  command- 
ant, but  not  so  Bemal  Diaz,  IIM.  Vrrdad.,  158,  whose  indication  of  Alvarado 
ii  supported  by  the  fact  that  he  erected  his  house  in  front  of  the  fort.  Pedro 
lie  S;jazar  de  U  Pedmila  vrna  sent  out  in  15*26,  hy  the  emperor,  to  tike  charge 
of  the  fort,  and  secure  it  from  tbesuspected  partisans  of  Cortes.  Somaniego 
WM  lieutenant.  Parhtco  r-nd  Cdnlttuu,  Col.  Doc.,  siii.  371;  Corlii,  Etcritoa 
iSiietioi,  114-15.  Corti^s  describes  the  reception  place  for  the  vessels  as  '  un 
ci-.crpo  de  cosa  de  trca  nares, . ,  y  tienen  la  puerta  para  soUr  y  cntnir  entra 
catiia  d03  toiTpa,'  Carl"ii,  310.  The  fleet  was  long  pi'eserved  for  service,  to 
ju'l^e  by  Motolinia's  statement,  'eatAn  boydiaen  loa  atMrotanas.'  Hat.  Itul,, 

lie. 
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took  formal  possession  with  the  atmy.  No  effort 
appears  to  have  been  made  to  erect  a  church,  and  for 
several  years  a  hail  in  Cortes'  house  served  for  chapel.** 
This  seems  a  strange  neglect  on  the  part  of  men  who 
came  in  the  guise  of  crusaders.  They  were  more 
attentive  to  temporal  comforts  as  manifested  in  par- 
ticular by  the  eagerness  to  introduce  water.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  first  measures  had  been  the  restoration  of 
the  aqueduct  which  in  Aztec  times  brought  water 
from  Chapultepec,  about  two  miles  distant.'" 

"Raze  and  tear  down,  ye  slaves,  but  all  must  be 
rebuilt  with  your  own  hands  for  the  victorl"  Such 
had  been  the  taunting  prophecy  frequently  thrown 
into  the  teeth  of  the  allies  as  they  paved  a  way  for 
the  Spaniards  through  the  city  of  the  Aztecs,  and 
truly  waa  it  fulfilled,  for  the  task  of  rebuilding  was 
ruthlessly  exacted  from  the  lake  allies,  though  the 
Aztecs  had  to  share  in  tt.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  populate  the  city  to  obtain  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  and  other  purveyors  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  victors.    As  the  best  means  to  promote 

•^TotiiDOoy  of  l^pU  and  Mejia,  and  others,  in  Cortd,  Saidfncia,  i. 
48,  91,  1C2,  et  seq.  Vct&ucnrt  Icd-vcb  the  impression  that  this  chapel  'was 
tie  Jiixited  to  St  Joseph:  '  ParroquiaTiiicaque  eradoEspoIlolea.'  Trat.JHex.,S. 

i^The  original  was  constructed  on  a  causewuj  of  solid  masonry  5  feet 
hifih  and  5  feet  broad,  the  water  nmning  throngh  2  pipes  of  maaour;  to 
diflbrent  reservoirs  and  branch  pipes,  as  described  icore  fully  in  Notive  Ilactn, 
ii.  56.7-0.  Ilio  pipes  were  not  wholly  rcatorcil,  BO  that  the  water  flowetl  partly 
in  open  canals.  Ibis  pinving  objectionablo  from  dust  and  refuse,  portions 
were  ordered  to  bo  coTcred,  and  on  August  26,  1524,  Juan  Garrido  was  em- 
ployed at  a  salary  of  SO  pesos  do  oro  to  watch  over  it,  additional  men  being 
appointed  as  the  need  become  apparent.  Part  of  the  beautiful  grove  of  Cha- 
pultepec waa  actually  cut  down  to  prevent  leaves  from  falling  intotlie  spring. 
The  aqueduct  did  not  extend  beyond  the  Gr^t  houses  on  the  TocuW  side  of 
the  city,  and  it  was  proposed  in  1527  to  repair  the  aqueducts  of  Coyahuacau 
or  Huichilobosco,  and  extend  them  to  tho  southern  suburb.  This  appeared 
too  costly,  and  elforts  were  made  to  extend  the  Chapnltcpec  aqueduct  to  the 
centre  of  the  city,  aa  appears  from  contracts  with  the  municipality,  one 
dated  April  17,  1628.  Libro  de  Cahildo,  MS.,  17,  23,  103,  221,  etc  Nothing 
appears  to  have  been  done,  however;  for  tho  procuradorea  in  Spain  demanded 
special  legislation,  and  by  order  of  September  22,  1530,  the  extension  to  the 
main  plaza  woe  decreed,  the  cost  to  bo  apportioned  among  Spanish  end  native 
■ettlcTB.  *De  lo  (water)  que  se  perdicre,  so  podra  hazcr  i-n  inolino  para 
propios  da  la  dicha  ciudod.'  Pa;ia,  Crdulario,  64;  Alaman,  Dieert.,  ii. 
287-0].  This  work  was  concluded  only  in  1337.  The  fine  aqueduct  Tla*- 
p«n>  waa  not  in  operatioQ  till  the  middle  of  the  following  cento^. 
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the  return  of  the  inhabitaDts,  and  assure  their  good 
conduct,  at  one  time  by  no  means  submissive,  the 
cihuacoatl,  or  lieutenant,  of  Quauhtemotzin,  whom 
Cortes  had  known  in  Montezuma's  time,  was  given  a 
similar  position  under  Cortes,  with  instructions  to 
bring  back  and  settle  the  people,  and  rule  them 
according  to  native  laws,  modified  to  some  extent  by 
Spanish  regulations.  Some  of  these  involved  privi- 
leges which  tended  greatly  to  reconcile  the  natives 
to  the  new  rule.  Special  districts,  with  certain  fran- 
chises, were  also  granted  to  different  chiefs  so  as  to 
encourage  them  to  introduce  their  tribes."  Other 
natives  were  also  allured  by  similar  offers,  while  cer- 
tain lords  and  towns  were  ordered  to  supply  and 
maintain  during  the  rebuilding  a  number  of  latJorers 
and  artisans,  the  largest  force  coming  from  Tezcuco, 
in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  by  Ixtlilxo- 
chiti  on  being  raised  to  the  long-desired  throne  of 
his  ancestors.^  One  of  the  wards,  called  Tlasealte- 
capan  in  commemoration  of  its  capture  by  Tlascal- 
teca,  was  granted  to  settlers  of  this  people,  who 
rendered  good  service  in  maintaining  order  among 
the  Mexicans.^  While  the  latter  settled  throughout 
the  city,  Tlateluco  became  the  head-quarters  "for  the 
Aztecs. 

The  rebuilding  progressed  rapidly,  the  natives 
swarming  in  and  relieving  their  work  with  songs  and 
witticisms,  almost  frivolous  in  their  oblivion  of  past 
troubles,  and  regardless  of  the  fetters  they  were  still 
continuing  to  forge  for  themselves.  Their  great 
number  made  the  task-master's  whip  less  needful,  and 
the  only  apprehension  seemed  to  be  about  food,  which 
became  so  scarce  as  to  give  rise  to  diseases  under 

*'  CorUt,  Cortag,  308-9.  Goman  SEsodateg  Pedro,  tiie  ton  of  Moateram*, 
>rith  the  cibuacouu,  and  eiTes  each  a  ward  to  popniate  and  rebuild.  IJM. 
Mtx.,  235;  llcnera,  dec.  ili,  lib.  iv.  cap.  viii. 

**  fiis  namesake  m^^n  the  oamber  of  men  supplied  by  him  to  400,000. 
J7.;r.  Crvetdaden,  60.  '  Haciendo  d  lo8  Chalcoe,  TeicncanoB  y  Xuchimilcoa  y 
Tepauecaa  tnigcBen.  ■  .materiales.'  Duivti,  HiM.  Ind.,  MS.,  ii.  612. 

'*lt  is  now  colled  Ran  Juan  BantiBta  ward,  says  Panea.  Monv.mentot  Do- 
tun.  Eip,,  MS.,  61.    Neither  name  appears  on  present  maps. 
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which  quite  a  number  succumbed."  The  superintend- 
ence of  the  different  branches  of  the  work  was  in- 
trusted to  Spanish  artisans  and  officers,  who  instructed 
the  natives  in  the  use  of  iron  tools,  in  transporting 
and  lifting  material,  and  in  building,  the  native  Amer- 
icans everywhere  proving  apt  learners. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  city"  that,  from 
representations  made  in  1522,  the  sovereign  was 
pleased  to  award  it  official  recognition  by  conferring 
a  coat  of  arms,  representing  a  water-blue  field,  in 
allusion  to  the  lake  of  Mexico,  having  in  the  centre 
a  gilt  castle  to  which  three  paved  causeways  led. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  lateral,  not  connected  with 
the  castle,  stand  two  lions  rampant,  each  grasping 
the  castle  with  its  paws,  in  token  of  Spanish  victory. 
A  gilt  border  surrounds  the  field,  containing  ten 
maguey  leaves,  and  a  crown  surmounts  the  shield.*^ 

The  native  arms  represented  a  maguey  plant  in  the 
middle  of  a  lake,  and  thereon  an  eagle  with  a  snake 
in  its  bill.  This  was  also  permitted  to  be  used  in 
certain  connections,"  though  with  some  changes,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  or  less  bigoted  ideas  of  the 
authorities  in  Mexico.  At  times  all  allusion  to  tho 
native  eagle  and  maguey  was  forbidden  as  of  demo- 
niacal influence.**    Seven  years  later  the  city  was  ac- 

*'  Htrrtra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  Tiii.  '  Era  tanta  la  gento  que  andaba  en 
1m  obras  qne  apenu  podift  bombre  romper  por  algunsa  calles. '  Motoliaia, 
Jlisl.  !ad.,i.  18. 

"  In  his  letter  of  October  1524,  Cart«i  indicatee  30,000  settlers  (veclnos), 
Carlo*,  30D,  which  mnat  include  many  temporary  dweltcra,  for  about  60  years 
later  Toniuemada,  i.  200,  aunmea  as  a  high  estimate  7,000  Spanish  and  S.OOO 
native  settlcra  or  ftuailies.  Gomara,  irbo  wrote  about  15j0,  nieutiona  2,000 
Spimish  aettlen.  Hiii.  Mcx.,  230.  Soma  20  year?  befora  this  the  ananymoua 
conqccror  apeaks  of  400  leading  SpnnUb  houaes.  liamvtio,  Viag^,  iii.  309. 

"This  waa  granted  Jaly  4,  lj23,  in  consideration  of  the  city  being  'tan 
inaignc  y  Noble,  y  cl  mas  principal  Pueblo,  que  hastaabora,  en  la  dichatierra, 
por  Nob  aa  ba  halkdo.'  (W«nM  de  la  Corvna,  MS.,  ii.  GT-S;  Mix.,  Extr.  de 
■    Cidtdat,  M3.,  3,  13. 

^CaUe,  Mem,  y  Not.,  43.  In  recognition  of  the  city  having  been  the 
capital  of  the  country.  Vetancnrt  deBcribes  this  coat  of  arms  niCh  tJio  addi- 
tion of  a  castle  with  3  tower«,  and  2  liona  supporting  the  shield,  wbicli  is 
•nrmounted  by  a  crown.   Trot.  Mtx.,  5,  6. 

**  ArchbiEbop  and  Viceroy  Palafox  eftosed  tha  eagle  to  be  replaced  with  a 
cross.  The  changea  and  mijctares  tlius  introduced  in  the  course  of  three  cen- 
tnriea  of  colonial  rule,  as  represented  on  coina,  atandard,  and  aeala,  are  almost 
Btn.  Hex.,  TOL.  IL    3 
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corded  the  same  preeminence  in  New  Spain  as  that 
enjoyed  by  Biii^os  in  old  Spain/'  and  in  1548,  the 
title  of  "very  noble,  great,  and  very  loyal  city."" 

innamersble,  and  this  Bccoants  for  the  cat  in  Goraalec  Ddvila,  TfiUroEclu. ,  i.  1, 
nbicli  accords  nith  Done  at  the  ubovo  descriptionB.  In  view  of  tbeea  changea 
the  crown  iasaed  a  decree  in  1590,  ordering  preference  to  be  given  to  arms 
granted  by  the  eovereigns.  Recop.  de  Indiai,  ii.  25, 

<^The  first  vote  in  national conncil,  'y  el  primer  lugor,  deapnea  do  la  Jui- 
ticia,  en  loa  Congresos.'  Id.  This  decree  was  dated  June  2o,  IfiSO.  The 
rc,^dorcs  by  this  time  numbered  1'2,  in  accordance  with  a,  decree  of  October 
22,  IS'23,  granting  this  number  to  'Ciudadea  principalcs'  in  the  Indies,  other 
towns  to  Imya  only  sii.  Id.,  33,  By  decree  of  1533  the  municipality  wa« 
granted  jurisdiction  within  a  circuit  of  15  leagues.  Itcccrp.  de  India",  ii.  25. 

"On  July  4.  Calk,  item,  y  Not.,  43;  ileaumonl,  Crdn.  Mich.,  iii  M4. 
A  much  esteemed  distinction.  The  city  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a 
big  bon«  of  Saint  Hippolytus,  which  enjoyed  great  veneration,  adds  Calle. 
In  addition  to  tho  atondard  autboritiea  quoted,  tho  following  works  bear 
more  or  less  fully  imon  the  subject  of  the  chapter;  Icasbalccla,  Col.  Dot.,  i. 
17,  353-07,  3SO-07;  50G-3;  S'lgacma  y  Gdngora,  Anolacionai  CriL,  MS.,  1 
otseq,;  Saha{iun,IIUt.Conq.,i'Si-i'l;  J/onunicnfoiDonu'n.  ZTi^.,  MS..  QS^I, 
73-5,  63-5;  Chimaljiain,  Hat.  Couq.,  ii.  70  et  aaq.;  CorUi,  Ilisl.  tf.Vepaiia, 
374-81  Archivo Mas.,  Doc.,\.Qlci«sii.;  11213-21,257-70,303-4;  Ter.-.aux- 
Canipfint,  Vog.,  s^rie  i.  torn.  x.  49  ct  soq.;  Pacbeco  and  Cdrdevaa,  Col.  Doc., 
xiii.  7&-SO,  2U3-5;  King^ioroagh:*  Mex.  Anliq.,  ix.  301, 420;  ilotoHida,  Hial. 
Ind.,  17;  C'oiMif'Os /V31'.,  155^Hi5,  p.  vi.;  Seaumont,  Cnln.  .dftcA.,  ii.  375-81; 
iii.  188-7,  644;  Id.,  MS.,  80,  203;  Ooraalei  Ddvila,  Tealro,  i.  1,  7i  Cavo, 
Tren  Siglot,  i  15, 10,  23-0,  00,  85,  73;  Aa,  ITaaubnirifte  ytrtaTneliBg,  x.  155 
ot  Bcq,;  Naeva  Espaiia,  llfspuesla,  MS.;  I'ecop.  df.  ladiaa,  ii.  23;  Ordmrt  de 
la  Corona,  MS.,  ii.  4,  07 j  Monumealoi  Hiit.  y  Pol.,  MS.,  1  etaoq.;  Mcx., 
Eitraeloi  de  Ciduias,  MS.,  3,  13,  14;  Leyu,  Vwriia  Aiiot.,  MS..  111-12; 
t-'idczar  y  OlaHe,  Couq.  Hex.,  0-D;  Oalle,  Hem.  y  Not.,  43;  Foitteea,  Ilitl. 
Ilr.eienda,  i.  5;  liobfrlson'a  Hist.  Am.,  iL  125-7;  ttamim,  Proceto  contra  AU 
rarado,  5,  0,  43,  71-2;  PreacoU't  ilex.,  iii  208-59;  Id.  (Mcx.  ed.),  notes, 
rnssim;  Ihlp<f  CorUn,  iL  110-22,  132-5;  Bvetiaaanle,  Necetid-d,  41-4; 
A:aman,  Divert.,  I  H3-08,  iL  107-322;  Cepeda,  Relacioa,  L  3-0;  Sammhtng 
i;'7rr  Ji'cii<^bf^A.,xJii.453etseq.;  ifOcunat,  JJwcurww,  453-4;  Humbo'.dt,  Bi^ai 
J'ol.,  i.  103  ctseq.;  Ilolmra'  Annalg.i.  53;  Armia,  Alle  Hex.,  330-58;  Licro 
Hex.,  i.  G8-72;  Aim.  Calend.,  1S39,  20;  ZanuuoU,  IliU.  M(j.,  iv.  51-05, 
C3-101,  137-50,  472;  Pimeald,  Htm.  Lit.,  04-C;  Solii,  Uitt.  Hex.  (Mad. 
JC-J3),  457-00,  402,  600-12;  Soe.  Hrx.  Geog..  SoUlin,  ii.  I'Jl-S;  Poi«KU'» 
Nolei,  i.  05;  Pap.  Var.,  v,  no.  ii-  8;  xlvi.  no,  viii.  31-44;  Hayer'e  Hex.  A^dee, 
i.  80-5;  iJjce.  Univ.,  L  3C0-5;  Conder't  Hex.  and  Gaat.,  80;  Album  Hex., 
if.  400;  AMspa  de  Chil.,  50-GO;  Zerecero,  Bee.  Htx.,  4-8;  Jiomtaech,  liUl. 
Hex.,  i.  241-2. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

PREPARATION  FOE  FDBTHER  CWNQUEST. 

1S21-1522. 

Ckntsauzatiox   and   its  Effect — A  Faujn  Athzns — Reward  of  a 

TBAITOB — ClBEBK  OF  A  PSECOCIODS  FRIKCE— IXTLILXOCHITL'S  DISaP- 
POISTMBKT — POLICr  TOWAKD  NaTIVB  PrISCES — TeZCCCO  AMD  AOOLHtTA- 

CAy — Tlascala  and  her  Kewakd — New  CoN^rEaT  Projects — 8iubch 
FOR  Ammukition — Clihbinq  a  Volcano — D^cendino  into  the  Bdhn- 
nio  Crater — Castiso  Cannon — Tuchtepeo  Ekpemtiok — A  Boastkb.'s 

DiSCOMFITDRE — GoU>'iniNTlKO  InXaLTEPKC — EsPiRITO  SaNTO  FoCNDEU 

— Zapotecapan  and  Miztecapan— The  Mystic  Prophet — Omjzco  In- 
vades Oajaca — ANTEQVERAEaTASUSHED— CoCTTOPr'sDlLEUHA — ALVA- 

RAix>  Oterbuns  Tdtotefec — Sbodra  Fodhded  Anew. 

The  exaltation  of  Mexico  tended  to  eclipse  the 
other  native  towns  in  the  valley  even  more  than  her 
rise  under  Aztec  supremacy.  There  was  no  longer  a 
series  of  capitals,  to  be  sustained  by  kings  and  minor 
lords,  all  prepared  to  rival  one  another  in  pomp  and 
embellishments.  The  only  capital  now  was  Tenoch- 
titlan,  which  the  Spaniards  felt  obliged,  for  the  safety 
and  interest  of  themselves  and  the  crown,  to  make 
the  main  stronghold  and  point  of  concentration.  The 
revenues  of  the  native  rulers  could  no  longer  be  em- 
ployed according  to  the  dictates  of  their  fancy  for 
palaces  and  similar  works,  since  the  greater  part 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  eneomenderos  and  the 
treasury  officials.  New  diseases,  enslavement,  and  dif- 
ferent methods  for  employing  the  natives,  all  added 
to  the  causes  for  decline  among  their  lately  flourish- 
ing towns,  only  too  many  of  which  have  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  maps,  or  dwindled  to  petty 
hamlets.  Mexico  also  declined,  for  that  matter,  in 
extent  and  population,  according  to  the  admission  of 
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the  conquerors,  and  the  evidence  of  ruins,'  She  was 
DO  longer  the  centre  of  a  vast  continental  trade,  or 
the  residence  of  a  brilliant  court,  whose  despotic  sev- 
erely obliged  provincial  lords  to  cong^regate  there 
with  vast  retinues,  and  expend  their  income  for  the 
benefit  of  Aztec  jailers.  Trade  drifted  into  other 
channels,  and  the  humbled  caciques  hid  from  oppres- 
sion and  indignities  in  remote  villages,  where  they 
might  still  exact  a  semblance  of  respect  from  equally 


Among  the  suffering  towns,  though  it  dwindled 
hardly  so  fast,  was  Tezcuco,  renowned  not  alone  for 
ancient  glories,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings, 
and  for  being  the  chief  seat  of  native  learning,  the 
Athens  of  the  continent.*  Like  savagism,  aborig- 
inal civilization  declined  when  brought  into  contact 
with  foreign  culture,  whose  exponents  both  despised 
it  and  looked  upon  the  embodying  records  as  de- 
moniacal, fit  only  to  be  destroyed.  As  for  the  popu- 
lation, a  large  proportion  was  drafted  for  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  queen  eity,  particularly  of  artisans,  there 
to  perish  or  remain.  The  obsequious  Ixthlxochitl 
was  only  too  eager  to  anticipate  the  wishes  of  the 
patronizing  and  grasping  Spaniards.  He  who  had  not 
hesitated  the  sacrifice  of  his  country  and  religion  to 
personal  ambition,  as  modern  Mexicans  not  unjustly 
term  his  Spanish  alliance,  did  not  scruple  to  aid  in 
enslaving  his  subjects.  Resistance  on  his  part  would 
not  have  saved  them;  still,  the  role  he  had  volun- 
tarily assumed,  and  been  obliged  to  sustain,  must 
ever  brand  his  memory  in  the  minds  of  patriots.  The 
reward  for  his  long  devotion  was  now  to  come.  His 
brother.  King  Fernando,  died  from  wounds  received 
during  the  siege,  it  seems,'  to  the  deep  regret  of  tho 

■  See  Hitt.  3ftx. ,  i.  276,  thiB  seriet. 

'.See  description  iu //uf.  ^fx.,  L  425-7,  thU  series.  Within n  few  years 
the  population  Lb  laid  to  Lave  dwindled  to  one  third,  uid  00  yean  later  to 
one  ninth.  The  Spanish  population  in  165S  numbered  100  (&uniliea)  only. 
Ponce,  fief.,  in  Col.  Doc.  liUd.,  Ivii.  III. 

'  <Despu^que  Be  tom6  la  ciudail  <lDTcnnxtitan,estando  en  estadeCuyoO' 
can,  faleciii  don  Femniido.'  GorUt,  Carta*,  270.    This  posaage  hu»  evideuJy 
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Spaniards,  to  whom  he  had  become  endeared  by  his 
gentle  manners,  his  fine,  fair  presence,  resembUng  that 
of  a  Caatilian  rather  than  of  a  native  American,  and 
by  his  devotion  to  their  interests.  The  Tezcucans 
hastened  to  elect  for  successor  Ahuaxpitzactzin,  after- 
wards baptized  as  Citrlos,  a  not  fully  legitimate  son  of 
Nezahualpilli ;  for  the  Bchemingand  unpatriotic  Ixtlil- 
xochitl  does  not  appear  to  have  been  liked  in  tho 
Acolhua  capital,  whatever  his  influence  in  the  northern 
provinces  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  rest.  This 
independent  conduct  of  the  electors  did  not  please 
Cortes,  who  might  have  approved  their  choice  if  sub- 
mitted with  due  humility,  and  so  he  persuaded  them 
to  reconsider  the  eelection  in  favor  of  his  well  deserv- 
ing prot^g^  Ixtlilxochitl,  baptized  as  Fernando  Pim- 
entel,  though  generally  referred  to  under  the  former 
name,  now  the  ct^jnomen  of  his  family.* 

Although  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Ixtlilxochitl 
could  point  to  a  career  almost  unparalleled  for  one 
BO  young,  and  one  that  might,  under  different  cir- 
cumstances have  placed  his  name  among  the  most 
illustrious  in  Nahua  annals.  At  his  birth  already 
astrologers  drew  strange  portents  from  the  stars.  The 
child  would  in  the  course  of  time  become  the  friend  of 
strangers,  turn  against  his  own  blood,  change  laws  and 
institutions,  and  even  rise  against  the  gods.  He  should 
be  killed.  "Nay!"  replied  the  king,  "have  not  the  gods 
willed  his  birth,  and  this  as  the  time  approaches  for 

oc^ed  both  PreteoU,  Ma:.,  iii.  46,  and  Brassenr  de  BourlxiDrft,  Hial.  Iful. 
Civ.,  iv,  465,  who,  fallowing  a  confused  statement  in  Ixtlilxoctutj,  place  thia 
nlber  promiitent  event  before  tbo  begioiuag  uf  tbe  actuul  eic^o. 

•See  Hul.  Mtx.,  L  572,  this  aeries,  wherein  ia  explained  the  confusion  of 
Uie  other  writera  on  thia  point,  somo  misled  bj  the  careleaa  wording  in  CorU", 
Curi'ii,  270,  which  appears  to  give  him  the  name  of  Cdrlos.  Tho  name  Fcr- 
nanilo  ia,  however,  too  clearly  nxcil  by  the  family  records  and  archives  used 
by  txtlUxochitl.  See  Nor.  VnirUtada,  13,  74,  and  RdaeU>ne>.  390,  410,  414, 
4^3-4,  and  above  note  on  p.  572.  Ciomara  and  Hcrrera  cooflrm  tlio  error  Ly 
copyioR  Cort^  Duran,  like  many  another,  overlooks  tho  intermediate  kiu;^s 
■inco  Cobuanacoch's  time.  //ia(.  /mi.,  MS.,  iL  403.  Cavo  nasnmca  with  much 
probability  that  tho  appointfo  offered  the  inducement  of  sending  hirgc  forces 
to  aid  in  rebuUding  Mexico.  Tm  Shloe,  j,  15,  16.  Garcia  de  Pilar  nssertfl 
that  tho  appointment  was  procured  by  heavy  bribes  to  Cortes,  aomo  80,000 
pesos,  besides  other  presents,  IxtlilKocbitL  soiling  hia  subjects  both  to  slave. 
oealers  and  bntcber-stoUs  to  obtain  the  money.  Coriit,  Reudencia,  iL  218-10. 
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the  fulfilment  of  the  ancient  prophecies !"  These  re- 
ferred to  the  coming  of  the  children  of  fair  QuetzalcoatI 
from  the  region  of  the  rising  sun.*  The  boy  displayed 
a  remarkable  precocity  united  to  a  cruel  disposition. 
Out  of  pure  mischief,  or  because  bis  nurse  happened  to 
offend  him,  be  pushed  ber  into  a  deep  well  as  she  bent 
far  water  for  him,  and  then  attempted  to  quiet  her 
drowning  shrieks  by  casting  stones  upon  her.  When 
called  before  the  king  to  answer,  he  pleaded  that  the 
deceased  had  broken  the  law  which  forbade  female 
attendants  at  the  palace  to  speak  with  a  man.  He 
bad  merely  punished  her  for  the  transgression.'  This 
seemed  just,  and  the  wondering  judge  bade  him  go. 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  organized  a  company  of  boy 
soldiers,  and  sent  his  tutors  to  collect  weapons  where- 
with to  spread  terror  among  the  citizens,  his  plea 
being  that  he  was  training  warriors  for  the  common- 
wealth. Two  counsellors  objected  to  these  dangerous 
pranks,  and  expressed  the  conviction  that  such  mis- 
chievous spirits  as  the  prince  and  his  companions 
should  be  killed  ere  they  created  more  serious  trouble. 
Some  of  his  associates  expressing  fears  for  their  safety, 
young  Ixtlilxochitl  marched  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
counsellors  and  caused  them  to  be  strangled.  He  there- 
upon presented  himself  before  the  king  and  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  the  deed,  which  was  simply  an 
anticipation  of  the  fate  meditated  by  the  counsclloi-a 
against  himself,  who  had  never  injured  them.  Neza- 
hualpilli  wished  to  be  just,  even  if  the  life  of  a  son 
depended  upon  it,  but  in  his  admiration  for  the  prom- 
ising qualities  of  the  boy  as  a  leader  and  advocate,  he 
could  find  no  reasons  tor  condemning  him;  nor  did 
any  of  the  ordinary  judges  venture  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  imp.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
joined  in  the  Tkscala  campaign,  and  three  years  later 
his  gallant  behavior  had  secured  for  him  the  insignia  of 
'great  captain.' 

^SeeffUt.Mex.yVol.  i.  chap,  Tii.,foFafiill  account  of  the  myths  and  omens. 
*He  -waa  then  but  three  yean  old,  bb;b  IxtlUxochitl.  liiaL  Chirh.,  Zi^-O. 
Certain];  a  rsnutrkable  child. 
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Meanwhile  Nezahualpilli  had  diecl  without  naming 
a  successor,  and  the  council,  influenced  by  Monte- 
zuma, set  aside  the  claims  of  an  elder  brother  and 
declared  Cacama  king.  Actuated  both  by  personal 
ambition  and  patriotic  resentment  (gainst  Aztec  in- 
terference, Ixtlilxochiti  denounced  the  electors  as  tools 
of  the  imperial  intriguer.  Finding  his  protests  un- 
heeded, he  began  to  interest  the  interior  provinces  in 
hia  own  behalf,  by  applying  patriotic  arguments,  and 
in  1517  he  descended  from  Meztitlau  with  a  force 
estimated  at  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Everything 
yielded  before  him,  and  one  of  the  foremost  Aztec 
generals  was  defeated  and  captured.  More  than  one 
adjoining  principality  now  pronounced  in  favor  of  the 
great  eaptain,  while  the  Aztec  monarch  nt^lected  to 
sustain  Cacama,  under  the  pressure  of  troubles  in  his 
own  provinces,  and  of  ominous  incidents  supported  by 
the  arrival  off  the  eastern  coast  of  mysterious  water- 
houses  with  white-bearded  occupants — the  expeditions 
of  C6rdoba  and  Grijalva.  Thus  abandoned,  Cacama 
hastened  to  make  terms  with  his  brother,  who  declared 
that  the  campaign  was  directed  wholly  against  Monte- 
zuma, but  nevertheless  exacted  the  northern  half  of 
the  kingdom  for  himself  The  terms  may  be  regarded 
as  moderate  on  the  part  of  an  irresistible  general. 
Ixtlilxochitl  must  have  had  strong  motives  ibr  con- 
tenting himself  with  a  half,  for  he  dreamed  no  longer 
of  regal  power  alone  but  of  overthrowing  the  hated 
Aztecs,  whose  strength  seemed  already  waning,  and 
thus  achieving  immortal  renown  as  the  savior  of  his 
country,  a  project  which  afterward  would  have  ex- 
panded into  the  more  ambitious  one  of  founding  a 
new  Chichimec  empire.  The  present  moderation  was 
intended  to  extend  his  influence  to  the  furtherance 
of  these  schemes,  and  to  assure  them  by  a  more 
steady  growth,  unhampered  by  jealous  intrigue.  The 
appearance  of  the  Spaniards,  while  affording  him  the 
much  desired  assistance,  brought  him  in  contact  with 
schemers  ecjually  ambitious,  but  stronger  and  more 
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subtle.  In  their  hands  he  became  a  tool,  whoso  devo- 
tion became  stamped  as  obscquiouaneaa,  whose  patri- 
otic efforts  assumed  a  traitorous  guise,  and  whose 
grand  plans  turned  into  hateful  plottings.  Bitter  irony 
of  fate  I  ^ 

While  investing  him  with  the  sovereignty  of  Acol- 
huacan,  although  without  the  title  of  king,  Cortiia 
also  confyrred  the  perpetual  grant,  for  himself  and 
descendants,  of  three  districts,  among  them  Otumba 
and  Tziauhcohuac,  each  with  about  thirty-three  vil- 
lages.' This  concession  served  only  to  open  the  eyes 
of  IxtlilxochitI  to  the  intention  of  Cortes  with  regard 
to  Tezcuco,  whose  prince  was  evidently  to  bear  the 
name  only  of  ruler.  His  important  services  to  the 
Spaniards,  which  he  had  estimated  as  indispensable, 
were  thus  to  be  rewarded:  by  the  shadow  of  the  sub- 
stantial power  which  he  could  so  many  times  have 
acquired  for  himself,  and  worse  than  this,  by  the 
insulting  grant  of  a  small  portion  of  what  he  had  all 
this  time  enjoyed  as  his  owu.  And  this  grant  was 
conferred  by  men  to  whom  he  had  dispensed  so  many 
favors,  in  treasures,  vassals,  and  deeds,  and  whom  ho 
had  saved  from  destruction,  as  he  0attered  himself,  by 
tendering  his  alliance  when  inaction  alone  would  have 
procured  him  untold  favors  from  the  Aztecs.  The 
thought  was  humiliating.  Forgetting  his  usual  defer- 
ence, the  prince  ventured  to  observe  that  what  had 

'  IxtlilxochitI,  bin  namesake,  roae  as  biographer  to  ennoble  hU  elTorU  and 
magnify  bis  deeds  with  unsparinj  generosity.  Ncverthclcse,  bis  paces  rereal 
Kt  intervals  a  bitter  sarcasm  upon  hia  miaguidnl  zeal,  which  can  hardly  be 
accidental.  The  writer,  indeed,  i?aa  nctuotcd  cliieily  by  a  desire  to  advocate 
tbe  claimsof  hia  family  on  the  gratitude  of  the  crown,  from  which  he  demanded 
grants  and  other  favors,  oud  Ins  main  rcliaiico  was  on  tha  services  of  his  name- 
sake, of  whose  role  ho  must  otherwise  Imvo  bcon  oshoinGd.  Ha  was  also 
afraid  to  express  aoytbing  but  praise  of  acts  connccl«<l  witli  the  advancement 
of  the  Spaniards.  In  describing  the  career  of  his  hero  lio  yields  to  the  com- 
mon fault  of  cxaggenition.  yet  the  acquisition  of  a  kingdom  by  a  mere  youth, 
wrested,  as  it  were,  from  the  dreaded  alontczuma,  gives  probability  to  almost 
any  tales  about  him.  See  JIul.  Chith.,  275-7, 2ifc.'-3;  Hrl.,  410;  Tonpienuuta, 
i.  221-7;  Velancuri,  Ttalro,  jit.  ii.  4J-4;  Vestia,  ITiit.  Aiit.  Mij.,  iU.  367-73; 
Iltmra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  L  cap.  l.;  Clov'.nrro,  Sloria  ileti.,  L  207-0. 

'  '  Otumba  COD  trcinta  y  trcs  pucbloa.  Itziulicohuoc  cod  otros  tantos,  quo 
cap  dtia  la  parte  de  P4nuco,  y  Cholula  con  ciertos  pueblos.'  IxtlilxoehUl,  IJor. 
CntddatU*.  01. 
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been  given  was  his  own,  since  it  had  never  been  taken 
from  him.  After  the  services  he  had  rendered,  and 
the  hardship  he  and  his  people  had  undergone  for  the 
Spaniards,  it  was  but  right  that  he  and  his  succes.'fors 
should  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  king- 
dom.* Cortes  recognized  the  justice  of  the  claim,  but 
he  remembered  Ixtlilxochitl's  tardy  extension  of  aid 
after  the  flight  from  Mexico,  and  was  probably  fully 
aware  of  the  motives  which  prompted  his  alliance.  All 
this  afforded  strong  reasons  for  not  yielding  to  the  de- 
mands of  this  and  other  allies.  To  acknowledge  every 
such  claim  would  materially  reduce  his  own  credit 
and  the  value  of  the  conquest.  The  native  rulers  had 
served  his  purpose,  and  being  no  longer  indispensable 
they  must  gradually  learn  to  recognize  their  true  posi- 
tion as  nothing  more  than  leading  personages  among 
the  half- civilized  race  he  had  conquered.  In  the 
present  instance  he  gave  no  definite  answer,  and  Ix- 
tlilxochitl  was  left  nominally  in  possession  of  what 
he  claimed,  till  circumstances  revealed  the  shadowy 
nature  of  his  title  and  possessions. 

On  returning  to  his  kingdom,  after  being  released 
from  further  attendance  at  Mexico,  he  availed  himself 
of  his  position  to  reward  with  grants  and  other  hon- 
ors the  most  deserving  adherents,  and  others  whom 
policy  commended  to  his  notice.  He  also  employed 
the  captive  slaves"  that  bad  fallen  to  his  share  to  aid 
in  repairing  the  damage  inflicted  on  Tezcuco  during 
its  recent  occupation  m  Spanish  head-quarters,  notably 
the  destruction  of  the  royal  palace  and  other  edifices 
by  the  Tlascaltecs  on  first  entering  the  city  and  on 
passing  through  it  after  the  fall  of  Mexico.  All  these 
efforts,  however,  failed  to  reconcile  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital  and  lake  districts,  whose  treatment  by 
the  Spaniards  had  made  them  more  than  ever  averse 

'In  the  venioQ  of  Ixtlilxochitl's  Be!aaon,  429,  etc.,  published  bf  Busta- 
miuite  nnder  the  title  of  HurribUa  CnttUladts,  OO-l ,  the  editor  has  mlaaDder- 
■tood  the  metDing  of  the  text,  and  ventured  to  rabstitnte  Cort^  where  it 
•konld  read  Iitlibiochitl,  (JiuB  cbonging  the  sense. 

"Two  tbouBOnd  in  number,  says  IitlilxochiU, 
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to  a  prince  hateful  to  them  from  boyhood.  The 
return  from  captivity  of  the  deposed  Cohuanacoch 
had  created  a  sympathy  which  soon  turned  the 
current  of  popularity  in  favor  of  one  who  had 
suffered  so  much  for  the  national  cause.  Aware  of 
the  feeling  with  respect  to  himself,  Ixtlilxochitl  felt 
it  almost  a  matter  of  neoeasity  to  leave  his  brother 
at  Tezcuco  in  enjoyment  of  the  regal  honors  accorded 
him  before  his  very  face.  He  even  thought  it  politic 
to  assign  him  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue.  Ho 
withdrew  to  his  former  northern  domains,  establishing 
his  capital  at  Otumba,  where  a  new  palace  was 
erected." 

Not  unlike  the  rewards  of  Ixtlilxochitl  were  those 
of  the  TIascaltecs,  to  whom  the  Spaniards  owed  a 
vast  debt — their  lives,  and  the  moral  and  physical  aid 
which  sustained  them  in  adversity,  and  in  the  initia- 
tory operations  which  led  to  ultimate  success.  In  this 
act  of  forging  fetters  for  adjoining  peoples,  fetters 
which  were  also  to  shackle  themselves,  they  had  been 
impelled  not  alone  by  a  hatred  of  the  Aztecs,  more 
intense  and  exalted  than  that  of  the  Tezcucan  prince, 
but  by  a  friendship  based  on  admiration,  and  cemented 
by  Cortes'  politic  favors.  At  the  opening  of  the 
Tepeaca  campaign  they  had  certainly  been  led  to  form 
great  expectations,*'  and  promises  flowed  freely  when 

"  Accorfinj;  to  IxtliliocWtl,  Hor.  Crueldadex,  61,  ho  agreed  with  Cohoati- 
acoch,  out  of  brotherly  love  it  eeema,  tu  iliviclo  tha  kingdom  with  him:  the 
brother  to  nile  as  king  at  Tezcuco,  ami  control  Clmlco,  QuuuJmahuac,  Itjnjcun, 
TIahuac,  and  otlier  provinces  as  for  as  tha  South  Sea,  while  Ixtlilxochitl 
retained  the  northern  provinces,  and  those  extending  toward  the  North  Sea. 
This  BBsumed  dii-ieion  ia  baaed  on  the  former  limita  of  tLo  Chichimec  empire.  It 
19  not  likely  that  a  TczcucuD  monarch  received  even  nominal  honors  in  half  the 
provinces  named.  See  Nalirr  liacet,  t.  30;>-6,  for  bouadariea  sssi^ed  by  the 
terms  of  the  tripartite  alliance  in  1431.  which  had  become  practically  obso- 
lete before  the  Spaniards  arrived.  Ixtlilxochitl  aeeks  to  magnify  the  power 
of  his  ancestry  to  promote  hia  claims.  He  allows  his  namesake  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  northern  kinf^lom  on  March  10,  1523.  and  to  build  palaces  also 
at  Teotihnacau  and  at  Tccpitpac,  a  site  given  him  by  his  futlier.  Ilor.  CrveU 
fliulrs,  r>3.  Brasaeur  da  Bourbour^,  Ili-<1.  Nnl.  Cw..iv.  5G3-4,  assumes  that 
while  Cohuanacoch  received  the  tribute  and  nominal  sovereignty  of  all  the 
kingdom,  the  brother  controlled  tha  general  adminiatnition  ond  the  armica, 
to  prevent  any  revolt. 

"  By  a  ciaitity  warded  document  issued  to  them  by  Cort^,  wherein  flow* 
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tboy  were  dismissed  to  their  homes  after  the  fall  of 
Mexico,  The  first  instalment  thereof  was  exemption 
from  the  tribute  exacted  in  all  other  provinces,  and 
from  being  given  in  encomiendas;"  then  came  certain 
titles  which  sounded  so  well,  but  were  worth  little 
more  than  their  cost  to  the  crown.  Thus  their  capi- 
tal was  made  the  seat  of  the  first  diocese,  honored  by 
the  name  of  Carolense,  and  their  alcalde  mayor, 
elected  from  among  themselves,  was  permitted  to  call 
himself  governor."  Huexotzinco  shared  slightly  in 
these  privileges,  and  the  cacique  received  a  coat  of 
arms  for  assisting  the  fugitive  Spaniards  in  1520.^^ 
And  this  waa  about  all.  The  fault  lay  greatly  with 
Cortes,  who  for  the  sake  of  his  own  credit  never 
admitted  the  real  extent  of  his  obligation  to  these 
faithfiil  allies.^*  Their  very  devotion  and  prowess  were 
to  oasist  in  destroying  them,  since  nearly  every  expedi- 
tion in  early  times  for  opening  new  regions,  or  sup- 
pressing revolts,  took  away  a  number,  of  whom  many 

iog  words  fed  their  hopes  vithoitt  committing  himself.  The  only  aubitantinl 
promise  reeordeil,  aaiiJo  troin  the  aharo  in  booty,  nppcara  to  liavo  been  the  eoii- 
KrvatioD  to  them  of  lantls  anA  local  government.  Several  modem  writers 
harp  on  the  contiBct  moda  with  them,  but  their  only  authority  is  Cnmargo, 
vho  is  doubtful.    Sea  HUl,  JlTex.,  i.  525,  this  series. 

"Even  to  the  crown.  This  exemption  was  conGrmed  through  Corti!* 
when  in  Spain,  to  that  grasping  ofSciaJa  micht  not  prevent  it.  Uy  decree  of 
1535  the  province  was  as  a  special  mark  of  favor  declared  an  inalienable  part 
of  the  crown  of  Castile.  Ordenu  de  la  Corona,  ii.  4.  'Porque  parezca  quo 
tienen  alguna  mas  libcrtad,'  is  Cort^'  significant  allosion  to  the  nimsiness  of 
the  favora.  Cariru,  332. 

"  Diego  Moiiicatnn  wss  governor  in  1534.  Motolinia  describes  fully  tlie 
elaborate  festivities  in  15.38,  when  tbe  new  arms  of  the  city  were  first  dis- 
played. JlitC.  Ind.,  81.  The  laws  in  Sfcop.  de  Indiae,  ii.  109-200,  confinn 
lo  ibem  certain  customs,  exempt  them  from  the  obligation  to  serve  beyond 
their  province,  and  from  monopolies  in  wines  and  meats,  which  muat  be  let 
at  public  auction  as  in  Spain.  The  vicecoy  is  enjoined  to  honor  tbcm  and 
their  towns  in  every  way,  and  they  are  further  given  the  touching  privili-ge 
of  freely  making  representations  and  coniplamts — the  royal  wasta-baskct 
waa  capacious  enough. 

"  The  c^ula.  dated  IIi34,  calls  him  Aqutahuateuliti,  baptized  as  Francisco 
de  Sandoval  y  Moreno.  /"QHes.  in  JfonumeJifisilomin.  A^/j.,  MH.,  73-5.  Tlicy 
were  for  a  time  given  in  encomienda  to  Cortisians.  Tfrnaax-Vimipiint.  Vuj/,, 
■erie  iL  torn.  v.  187.  Father  Juarez  obtained  their  incorporation  under  the 
crown.  Ilfrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  x.  cap.  vli. 

"This  is  intimated  in  the  opening  c^dula  conceminD  them,  Iil. ,  1 90,  wherclu 
theirprooiptBubmiasion  to  church  and  king  is  indicated  as  their  chief  merit.  In 
another  cSd II In,  however,  they  are  commended  for  'lervices  rendered  during 
the  paci6cfttioii  of  the  country.' 
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perished,  while  others  were  distributed  as  settlers  to 
support  the  Spaniards  in  controlling  different  districts. 
Diseases  and  other  adjuncts  of  the  new  civilization 
made  inroads  upon  them  as  they  did  on  all  the 
natives,  and  so  they  dwindled  to  a  handful,  impotent 
even  to  raise  their  voice  against  the  abuses  to  which 
unscrupulous  officials  submitted  them.'^  Their'  only 
real  friends  were  the  friars,  who  did  what  they  <:ould 
to  protect  their  rights,  and  confirm  them  in  their 
devout  and  loyal  disposition. 

While  the  rebuilding  of  Mexico  served  to  occupy 
the  more  contented  spirits  who  had  decided  to  settle 
there,  supported  by  the  encomiendas  granted  them  in 
the  valley,  Cortes  found  the  better  remedy  for  the 
rest  to  be  expeditions,  which  would  not  only  advance 
the  common  interest,  but  enable  them  to  achieve  their 
own  rewards  and  at  the  same  time  remove  turbulent 
characters  to  a  safe  distance.  Actual  campaigns  were 
little  called  for,  since  the  mere  report  of  the  fall  of 
Mexico  sufficed  to  summon  neutral  or  even  hostile 
caciques  to  render  homage  to  the  victors.  Neverthe- 
less it  was  necessary  to  actually  occupy  the  surrounding 
provinces,  ascertain  their  condition  and  wealth,  and, 
above  all,  to  extort  tribute  and  presents  on  the  strength 
of  the  ridiculous  requirement  issued  by  the  sovereign 
in  the  name  of  the  pope,  and  to  be  used  in  demanding 
submission  from  the  natives."  To  this  end  the  tribute- 
rolls  of  Montezuma  proved  of  value,  by  indicating  the 
kind  and  amount  of  taxes  exacted  by  the  rapacious 
Aztec  collectors.     An  exhibition  of  the  rolls  with 

"The  kingfoand  itnecesaary,  at  the  initancs  of  tbe  friars,  to  repeat  mora 
than  once  tbo  order  against  their  compnlsor^sarrice  libyondthe  limita  of  their 

trovince.  'Tambien  los  liizo  escUvos  ;  digno  recompeosB  por  cierto  de  nnoa 
onibreB  vites,  verdugoade  sa  miema  pi,tna,'ia  tbe  patriotic  outburst  against 
them  by  Biutanumte.  Abiapa  de  Chilpaneinrjo,  69.  See  alaO  his  Ntcemlad, 
in  Pap.  Far.,  idvi,  MS.,  8,  and  hia  TraeU,  41-2.  He  overlooks  that  they 
acted  with  a  motive  trbich  to  'them  nos  pure.  Tbe;  were  made  tools  by  a 
superior  mind.  By  a  viceregal  decree  isauod  at  their  request  in  Docembor 
\SSi,  no  stavca  were  allowi 
Vol.  Doc.,  u.  202. 

>*8eo  ItiaL  Cent.  Am.,  L  307-D,  thU 
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the  alluring  facts  was  enough  to  bring  forward  the 
needed  volunteers  for  any  of  the  proposed  expeditions. 
A  primary  measure,  however,  was  to  replenish  the 
ammunition,  for  hardly  any  powder  remained.  In  this 
dilemma  Cortes  bethought  himself  of  the  smoking 
Popocatepetl,  where  Ordaz  had  discovered  sulphur  in 
1519.  Encourag'ed  by  the  fame  of  his  ascent,  Fran- 
cisco Montafio  offered  himself  for  the  venture.'*  Four 
Spaniards  and  a  number  of  natives  accompanied  them, 
and  as  they  approached  the  volcano  their  train  had 
swelled  to  thousands  of  sight-seers,  aglow  with  excite- 
ment at  this  second  storming  of  the  infernal  regions, 
which  promised  to  be  far  more  daring  than  the  first. 
Many  ouilt  huts  near  the  foot,  there  to  await  the 
result  of  the  battle.  The  ascent  began  about  noon, 
several  attendants  following  with  the  necessary  ropes, 
bags,  and  blankets.  When  night  came  on  they  dug  a 
cavity  in  which  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  pierc- 
ing cold,  bat  the  sulphurous  exhalations  became  so 
unendurable  as  to  drive  them  forth.  While  groping 
about  in  the  dark,  half  benumbed,  one  of  the  Span- 
iards fell  into  a  crevice,  and  but  for  a  friendly  icicle 
he  would  have  been  dashed  into  an  abyss  several 
thousand  feet  below.  Finding  the  locality  unsafe  they 
halted  until  dawn,  despite  the  chilling  blast,  and  then 
hastened  forward.  Half  an  hour  later  an  eruption 
shook  the  mountains,  and  sent  them  scamperii^  for 
the  friendly  shelter  of  some  crsk^.  The  shock  proved 
not  wholly  unwelcome,  however,  for  a  heated  stone 
rolled  toward  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  to 
warm  their  stiffened  limbs.  Soon  afterward  one  of 
the  men  became  so  exhausted  that  he  had  to  be  left 
behind  to  await  their  return.  They  were  already 
approaching  the  goal,  when  a  fresh  eruption  took  place, 

"FiBDCiBco  Mesa,  an  arttUeriat,  u  caiocd  u  one  of  tlis  companioiu,  and 
JoBJi  de  Ijoioa  appcan  to  have  boea  anotlier.  Id  the  petition  of  Montado's 
heirs  the  event  la  placed  daring  the  aieBe,  and  Solis,  //wf.  Mex,,  ii.  2^1-2, 
ilat«ii  it  while  Cort^  was  at  Segura;  but  both  are  too  early.  In  his  relation 
of  May  1522,  Cort^  itatee  that  ho  sent  the  men  from  Coyiihnacan,  bo  thst 
it  Dinat  IiBve  been  ahortly  after  the  aege,  while  preparing  new  cxpcditioni. 
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with  a  shower  of  stones  and  ashes  that  caused  them 
to  drop  their  burdens  and  rush  for  shelter.^ 

After  a  while  they  ventured  forward  again,  and 
reached  the  summit,  and  as  they  gazed  apprehensively 
into  the  crater,  nearly  half  a  league  in  width,  the 
clearing  smoke  occasionally  disclosed  seething  maases 
hundreds  of  feet  below,*'  while  the  oppressive  fumes 
sent  a  shiver  almost  of  horror  through  their  frames, 
mingled  with  unspoken  regrets  for  having  undertaken 
the  evil  adventure.  Their  reputation  was  at  stake, 
however,  and  among  the  four  who  had  persevered  so 
far,  none  wished  to  show  cowardice.  The  difficulty 
was  to  descend  into  the  crater  to  collect  the  sulphur 
which  was  lying  there  in  abundance.  At  last  a  spot 
was  found,  and  lots  being  drawn,  it  fell  to  Montauo  to 
take  the  initiatory  step.  With  a  rope  round  his  waist 
he  descended  into  the  abyes  for  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  feet,^  according  to  his  own  statement,  with 
swimming  brain,  oppressed  by  deadly  fumes,  and  in 
danger  from  eruptive  substances.  It  seemed  indeed  a 
slender  support  and  one  which  at  any  moment  might 
part  and  abandon  him  to  the  glowing  fire  beneath. 
After  delivering  a  bagful  of  brimstone  seven  times, 
he  was  relieved  by  one  of  his  companions,  who  made 
six  trips, "^  increasing  the  output  to  three  hundred 
pounds.  This  was  deemed  sufficient;  and  eager  to 
escape  from  their  threatening  position,  they  began  the 
return  journey,  which  proved  not  a  little  difficult, 
burdened  as  they  were.  At  times  they  were  threading 
a  deep  crevice,  at  times  sliding  down  a  snow-covered 
surface,  stumbling  against  some  sharp  projection,  or 
sinking  into  a  treacherous  aperture.     The  abandoned 

" (7ort#»,  Corto*. 270.  Herreniignorestliisallnsion  tottflightnndreascent, 
•nil  Btatea  Uiat  tbe  [UT^  readied  the  Eommit  Dt  10  a.  m.  dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap,  ii. 

"  'Q  eataua  ardiendo  a  manera  de  fnego  natural,  c03.i  bie  cHpaatosa  do 
vcr.'  Id.  'Tan  gran  hondnra,  que  no  pudleroQ  ver  el  cabo.'  Coti^,  Cai'tcu, 
270. 

"  'SetoQta  6  ocbcnt&  bnuas.'  Id.,  312.    Heirera  makes  it  only  14. 

"  So  mils  the  statement  in  Hcrrera  ;  and  Coii^s  also  writea  that  the  men 
were  'lowered'  70  fathoms  into  the  crater  ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  fheir 
colored  jtory  reduces  itself  to  a  mere  descent  nlong  the  incline  of  a  t-rovice. 
Joun  do  Lanoi  ia  said  to  have  made  the  last  desconta. 
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comrade  was  picked  up,  though  he  could  render  no 
aid  in  conveying  the  harden.  As  they  approached 
the  camp  at  the  foot  the  natives  came  forth  with 
enthusiastic  cheers  to  bear  the  doughty  adventurers 
on  their  shoulders.  Their  journey  to  Coyuhuacan 
was  a  triumphal  march,  and  Cortes  himself  came  to 
welcome  them  with  an  embrace,  wreathed  in  abun- 
dant promises.  Montaiio  was  too  humble  an  individ- 
ual, however,  to  receive  the  same  attention  as  Ordaz, 
who  used  his  less  valuable  performance,  magnified  by 
influence  and  position,  to  obtain  a  coat  of  arms  and 
grants.  An  encomienda,  scanty  even  for  bis  ordinary 
services  as  participant  in  the  conquest,  and  a  brief 
term  of  oflSce  as  corregidor,  was  all  that  his  repeated 
appeals  could  secure."  The  sulphur  proved  most 
acceptable,  but  no  attempts  were  made  to  obtain 
more  from  the  volcano,  because  of  the  danger.  "* 

Another  want  was  cannon,  both  for  expeditions 
and  for  the  different  strongholds  to  be  established  in 
their  wake.  Iron  was  unknown  to  the  natives,  but 
c()pper  could  be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  an  alloy 
was  alone  needed  to  produce  a  serviceable  metal.  The 
rich  possessed  a  little  tin  in  the  shape  of  dishes,  esti- 
mated indeed  equal  to  silver,"  and  small  pieces  circu- 
lated as  money.  By  following  this  clue  it  was  found 
that  at  Taxco,  some  distance  south-west  of  Quauhna- 
huac,  mines  of  this  metal  existed.     Use  was  at  once 

**The  encomienda  compriBed  half  the  vilLige  of  Zupotitlan,  altouother 
insnfficitiat  for  the  maintenance  of  his  large  family  af  10  Bona  and  7  daugjitera. 
His  appeals  prodnced  an  order  to  the  viceroy,  years  later,  to  reword  him, 
and  bs  receiTetl  the  ofBce  of  corregidor  oF  Touoli  in  Miztecapoo,  nith  a  salary 
of  2>kl  pesos.  His  term  expired  after  2  yeora,  and,  although  hig  rc^dencia 
proved  good,  no  other  olBco  woa  given.  He  now  fell  into  want,  and  bad  to 
morbpige  hia  houae.  Hia  appeals  appear  to  have  received  little  attention,  for 
his  dcacendonts  cootinncd  to  clamor  as  late  as  10U3.  A  son-in-law  then 
olitajntd  an  allowance  o(  200  pesos,  which  was  cxclionged  for  better  rewards. 
lIontaAo,  Peticion,  in  Pac&eco  and  CdrdtHo;  Col,  Doc.,  liiL  4S0-3 ;  Alaraan, 
J>iMrt.,  i.  app.  14S-I>4. 

" '  Qqd  nos  proveau  de  EapaDa,  y  V.  M.  ha  sido  servido  que  no  haya  ya 
obispo  qae  nos  lo  impida.'  CurUt,  CarioA,  3IZ  Good  saltpvtre  hod  already 
been  found.     For  later  ascents,  see  vol.  i.  207,  this  series. 

"'Cbmprolosplalosdelloapesoaduplata.'  GoTxara,  Ilui.Mez.,  23^.  See 
NaltM  Raca,  ii.  S&l,  473. 
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made  of  the  discovery,  which  led  also  to  finding  rich 
silver  and  iron  deposits.  Casting  at  once  began  under 
the  direction  of  an  experienced  gunner,  and  with  the 
artillery  already  on  hand,  they  had  soon  a  hundred 
cannon." 

During  the  general  uprising  that  followed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Spaniards  from  Mexico  in  the  previous 
year,  some  fourscore  adventurers  had  been  surprised 
aud  slaughtered  in  Tochtepec,"*  a  mountainous  region 
on  the  upper  waters  of  Rio  Fapaloapan.  No  meas- 
ures being  taken  to  chastise  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed,  the  inhabitants  grew  confident  in  their  strong- 
holds. After  the  fall  of  Mexico  a  number  of  Aztec 
fugitives  sought  refuge  there  to  keep  alive  the  spirit 
of  freedom.  With  no  lack  of  men  at  his  command, 
Cortes  now  resolved  to  uproot  this  hot-bed  of  sedi- 
tion, located  as  it  was  in  a  country  reputed  rich  in 
gold.  A  force  of  thirty-five  horse,  two  hundred  foot, 
and  some  thirty  thousand  allies,  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched at  the  end  of  October  1521,  under  Sandoval, 
attended  by  Captain  Luis  Marin,  and  others,  with 
orders  to  reduce  the  whole  region,  and  secure  posses- 
sion by  founding  the  necessary  colonies.**  The  first 
demand  for  submission  by  so  formidable  an  army, 
ilushed  with  recent  victories,  brought  forth  the  na- 
tives in  humble  supplication.  AH  that  remained  to 
be  done  was  to  pursue  the  hostile  refugees  and  chief 

^'Thirty  of  theoe  wern  brsai,  the  rest  iron,  and  they  had  been  obtuned 
chicHy  from  Narvaez,  Ponce  de  Leon,  and  others.  '  De  falconete  amiM,  treiuta 
y  cinoo  piezag,  y  de  hierro,  eotre  lombaraa  y  paaavolontea  y  venae  y  otras 
maDoras  de  tiros  de  hiecro  colado,  huta  seteiita  piezos. '  The  caiting  begut 
early  in  tlie  autumn  of  1Q24.  In  his  letter  of  October  ISth  ha  writes  that  five 
gaas  hod  aa  far  been  cast.  GarUu,  312.  Orieilo,  iii.  405,  differs  in  the  nam- 
bcr.     The  casting  of  guns  was  produced  by  his  many  jcaloua  accusers  as  a, 

5 roof  of  rebellious  projects,  se^'cral  of  the  pieces  being  declared  auapicionsly 
ifferent  from  those  needed  for  Indian  fighting.  Cmiix,  Residencui,  i.  C4, 
230-7-  Ho  was  driven  to  the  measure  by  Fonseca'a  prohit»tion  agaiutt  allow. 
ing  warmaterial  to  reach  New  Spain.  CorU»,  Cartat,  3l\. 

"Also  called  Totepcc,  preserved  in  the  present  Tuxtepec.  MereatM',  1669,  ■ 
has  Toehl'pfc  town;  on  map  of  1674  Cotloata  lies  north  of  it;  Wat-Ind.  Spie- 
ghet,  1624.  Tocktepec;  Kiepcrt,  Ttistepec;  Cartorf.  Pac.  Coatt,  MS.,  i.  010.  Tha 
massacre  has  been  described  in  Hint.  Mrx.,  i.  511. 

"Cortes  names  the  provinces  Tatoctetelco,  Tuxtepeqne,  GuAtuico,  Anli- 
(aba.    Guatuxco  was  the  Srstentered,  Ceartat,  200. 
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who  had  led  in  the  slaughter  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
who  had  fled  on  finding  the  people  intimidated.  They 
w^ere  soon  brought  in,  and  the  leading  cacique  was 
eummarily  burned  in  the  main  square  of*  Tochtepec  as 
a  warning  to  his  assembled  vassals.  The  rest  were 
pardoned  after  a  salutary  suspense, 

WhUe  examining  the  mineral  resources  of  the  new 
conquest,  Sandoval  despatched  Captain  Briones  with 
a  hundred  infantry  and  some  allies  to  subdue  Tiltepec 
and  other  towns  in  the  adjoining  Zapotec  territory. 
Briones  was  a  voluble  fellow,  as  we  have  seen,  lately 


UtTZTECAPAM  ADS  GOIZACOALCO. 

commander  of  one  of  the  lake  brigantines,  who  had 
made  a  good  impression  on  the  officers  by  a  boastfid 
exhibition  of  scars  from  the  wars  in  Italy."  The  Za- 
potecs  were  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  the  Tochte- 
pecans,  inured  as  they  were  to  danger  among  their 

•"'la  jactancift  mele  vivir  muy  cerca  de  la  cobardia,'  hinte  Salaiar,  gome. 
what  UBJuatlv.  HiH.  Conq.,  83.     He  figures  oven  more  prominently  in  Hon- 
iaxtM.    Se«  Hilt.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  625,  etaeq. 
But.  Hii.,  Tou  II.    3 
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rugged  cliffs,  and  reliant  on  their  formidable  pikes  and 
stout  cotton  armor;  and  when  Briones  approached 
with  easy  confidence,  they  felt  upon  him  in  a  narrow 
pass  with  a  fury  that  compelled  him  to  retreat,  with 
one  third  of  his  force  wounded,*^  including  himself. 
Sandoval  was  not  a  little  disgusted  on  learning  the 
miserable  failure  of  the  boaster,  and  asked  liim  iron- 
ically how  he  used  to  fight  in  Italy.**  Briooes  swore 
that  he  would  sooner  meet  large  armies  of  Moors 
than  the  Zapotccs,  who  seemed  to  spring  from  the 
very  ground  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  It  would 
not  answer  to  let  the  repulse  go  unavenged,  and  San- 
doval hurried  with  nearly  all  the  force  to  restore  the 
Spanish  prestige.  The  previous  struggle  had  been 
sufi3ciently  obstinate  to  cause  the  enemy  to  hesitate, 
and  the  cacique  of  Tiltepec  threw  open  his  gates, 
which  example  was  followed  by  the  Xaltepecs. 

The  latter  district  bordered  on  that  of  the  warlike 
Mijes,  who  were  constantly  making  raids  on  their  ter- 
ritory, and  it  was  chiefly  with  a  view  to  obtain  pro- 
tection that  envoys  came  with  humble  mien,  though 
attired  in  beautiful  embroidered  robes,  to  tender  sub- 
mission, and  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors 
with  presents.  Among  the  gifts  were  ten  tubes  filled 
with  gold-dust,  which  at  once  aroused  an  interest 
in  their  affairs.  While  unwilling  to  give  them  the 
soldiers  with  whom  they  hoped  to  terrify  their  foe, 
a  small  party  was  sent  to  examine  the  mines  under 
the  pretence  of  reconnoitring  for  a  speedy  descent  on 
the  Mijes.  So  good  were  the  reports  that  Sandoval 
immediately  secured  for  himself  a  town  near  the  mines, 
from  which  he  obtained  a  large  sum  in  gold.  Tho 
other  towns  and  tracts  of  the  conquest  were  distrib- 
uted among  the  members  of  the  expedition,"*  and  to 

"One  f\ieA  of  wounds,  and  several  ware  carried  off  bood  tfter  by  diwias, 
Bemal  Diaz,  lliat.   i'tr<la<l. ,  \05. 

>■  '  Parcce  Id  Bcflor  Capitan,  qne  Hm  catos  tieiraa  otnw  que  las  donde  aa- 
dnno  militandoT'  Id, 

"Sandoval  took  GusTpaltepec,  which  fielded  15.000  pesos  do  oro  from 
the  mines;  Marin  reccivcil  Xaltep«c,  '  quiU  ft  dtikedon;'  Ojcdaa  received 
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assure  control  he  founded  a  villa  which  was  named 
Medellin,  in  honor  of  the  birthplace  of  himself  and 
Cortes.** 

From  this  point  the  army  proceeded  southward  to 
the  Groazacoalco  country,  whose  advantages  with  its 
port  and  its  fertility  had  been  demonstrated  by  special 
expeditions  during  the  time  of  Montezuma.  On  reach- 
ing the  Goazacoaico,  Sandoval  BUmmoned  to  him  the 
leading  caciques.  Several  days  passed  without  an 
answer,  and  preparations  were  made  for  warlike  meas- 
ures. Guided  by  certain  natives  he  one  night  fell  upon 
a  town  and  captured  a  female  chief  of  great  influence. 
This  stroke  proved  effective,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
submitted,  with  offers  of  rich  presents.^  In  accordance 
with  the  instructions  received,  a  town  was  now  founded 
on  the  southern  hank  of  the  river,  four  leagues  from 
the  mouth,  and  named  Espfritu  Santo,  from  the  day 
on  which  they  had  crossed  the  stream  and  received 
the  allegiance  of  the  people."  The  prospects  of  the 
town  as  the  future  entrepot  for  trade  between  New 
Spain  and  the  Islands,  and  home  country,  as  well  as 
the  resources  of  the  district,  gave  it  a  strong  attrac- 
tion, and  a  number  of  both  leaders  and  soldiers  offered 
to  settle,  notably  Luis  Marin,  Francisco  de  Medina, 
who  afterward  met  so  terrible  a  fate,  Diego  de  Godoy, 
to  whom,  instead  of  Marin,  historians  have  wrongly 
given  the  credit  of  conquering  Chiapas,  and  Francisco 


n '  Veinte  legnu  1b  tierra  adeotro,  en  la  proviaw»  de  Totalpteteloo.' 
CorU»t  Ctirtaf,  313.  The  foondiD^  and  the  iustaUaitioD  of  tbo  muaicipality 
won  faastened  by  the  arrival  ot  CrutiSbal  de  Tapia,  who  intended  to  BUperaode 
Cortfis  ■>  governor,  aa  will  be  told  elsewhere.  It  was  soon  after  moved  near 
to  Vera  CruK. 

*^  IlTTtra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap,  i\.  The  people  came  with  a  large  nnm- 
ber  at  canoes  to  ferrv  the  army  acrosa,  Cociqno  Tochel  remaining  as  lioBtage. 
Brmal  Diax,  Uul.  Vtrdad.,  166,  They  paid  twoyeara'arreorBof  taxes,  says 
IxtliliochitL  Hor.  Onuldadea,  57.  Ck)rt4s  writes  1520,  Eio  dt  Totuqmlqiio; 
Otontius,  1531,  R.  de  qvalq";  Colon,  1527,  A.  de  aaiacalcos!  Ribero,  1529, 
it,  de  guoKotaico;  Mwiieh  Allot,  t.  1571,  ii"  de  ipiaqa/}a;  Hood,  1592,  It.  de 
Guaca;  Ogilby,  1671,  Jl.  de  Ouataeoalro ;  Dampior,  1699,  R.  Guasacoaico  or 
Guruhigmalp;  I«et,  1633,  R.  Giiaimoaleo;  Jefferys,  1776,  if.  Ouaiacaico,  with 
the  towD  of  Cayhoea.  OoUUcAmidl't  Carton.  Pac.  Coatl,  MS.,  i.  350. 

"  And  becaose  on  the  former  anniversary  Narvaez  bad  been  defeated,  add* 
Bemal  Diaz. 
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de  Lugo.  Sandoval,  Grado,  Briones,  Bemal  Diaz, 
and  others,  also  took  up  either  residence  or  grants 
here,  the  latter  extending  from  the  Zapotec  country 
to  the  sea,  and  from  the  southern  limits  of  Medellin 
district  into  Tabasco.*^ 

Hardly  had  the  repartition  been  made  before  San- 
doval was  called  away,  and  when  the  settlers  began 
to  levy  tribute,  nearly  all  tho  districts  revolted,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  killed.  They  were  pacified  after 
considerable  trouble,  only  to  rise  again  at  intervals  in 
different  quartera.**  More  settlers  came,  however, 
and  with  fertile  and  populous  grants  they  prospered 
so  well  that  the  towns  to  the  north  grew  jealous  and 
obtained  a  curtailment  of  the  district;  later  settle- 
ments in  Tabasco,  Chiapas,  and  Oajaca,  laid  claim  to 
other  portions,  and  Esplritu  Santo  soon  dwindled.'' 

At  the  time  that  Sandoval  set  forth  on  the  Groaza- 
coalco  campaign,  another  expedition  was  despatched 
against  Zapotecapan  and  Miztecapan,  a  region  alter- 
nating in  fertile  valleys  and  rugged  mountains,  and 
covering  the  modern  state  of  Oajaca;  the  former  lying 
to  the  east,  round  the  sources  of  Goazacoalco,  and 
stretching  to  Tehuantepec;  the  latter  divided  into 
upper  and  lower  Miztecapan,  coveiing  respectively 
the  lofty  Cohuaixtlahuacan  and  the  sea-bathed  Tutu- 
tepec.  Although  distinct  in  language  from  the  inhab- 
itants of  Andhuac,  the  people  possessed  the  culture 
of  the  Nahuas,  and  have  been  hastily  classed  as  an 

"  Bemal  Diaz,  Hiiit.  Verdad.,  165-7,  namea  a  number  of  the  aetUera,  sev- 
eral  of  whom  did  not  remain  as  residents;  he  qIbo  gives  the  native  nanita  of 
provinecB,  aa  Copilco,  Cimatan,  Taaaaco,  Cachula,  Zoquesehas,  TaohtHjioc, 
Cinacantui,  Quilenea,  Papanachaata,  Citlo,  Choatalpa,  Piuula,  Cbmoiita, 
Xaltepec,  Tepcca.  Cortiia  niunes  Cbimacliu],  Quizaltepcc,  Cinmciiui,  imd 
othprs.  CnrtiM,  261. 

"  Bemal  Diai  rclatea  his  narrow  encape  from  death  during  a  parley  with 
rebels.  Two  ot  his  companions  were  killed  in  a  sudden  attack,  and  ho  was 
wounded  in  the  tbrmt.  After  hidina  a  while  he  waa  aided  by  hia  sole  snr- 
viving  comrade  to  escape.  Hial.  Verdad.,  177. 

"  At  the  present  day  the  district  has  revived,  the  population  centring  in 
Minntitlan,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  liver,  and  about  20  miles  from  the 
mouth.  Alvarado  sought  in  IE3o  to  have  the  poi-tannexed  to  Guatemala,  aa  ft 
baae  for  nnppUe*.  Cai-ta;  MS.,  xix,  35-0;  Ihrrrra,  dec.  iii  Ub.  lii.  cap.  xL 
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o&hoot  of  this  great  race,  descended  according  to 
oDe  tradition  from  the  mighty  Qaetzalcoatl,  since  iu 
Miztecapan,  the  'region  of  clouds,'  lay  Tlalocan,  the 
terrestrial  paradise.  Another  account  traces  to  the 
Apoala  Mountains  the  source  of  Toltec  culture.  The 
more  favored  province  of  the  mystic  prophet  was 
Zapotecapan,  where  he  left  tokens  of  his  presence 
onMouut  Cempoaltepec,  and  oa  the  enchanted  island 
of  Monapostiac,  and  where  his  diaciples  founded  the 
sacred  city  of  Mitla,  revered  even  now  in  its  grand 
ruins.  Miztecapan  claimed  a  founder  hardly  loss  illus- 
trious in  the  person  of  a  dryad-eprung  youth,  who, 
challenging  the  sun,  compelled  him  after  a  day's  hard 
combat,  to  retreat  in  confusion  beneath  the  western 
waters,  while  he  remained  triumphant  on  the  field 
of  clouds.  The  earlier  glimpses  reveal  two  hierarchic 
powers  in  the  provinces,  seated  respectively  at  Achi- 
uhtla  and  Mitla,  out  of  which  emerge  in  the  clearer 
history  of  the  fourteenth  century  three  kingdoms, 
one  centred  at  Teotzapotlan,  and  equalling  in  power 
and  extent  the  two  Miztec  monarchies  of  Tilantongo 
and  Tututepec.  Attracted  by  the  wealth  of  the 
latter,  which  stretched  for  sixty  leagues  along  the 
shores  of  the  southern  sea,  and  encouraged  by  jeal- 
ousies between  the  three  powers,  the  Aztecs  absorbed 
in  the  following  century  the  more  accessible  districts, 
and  entered  soon  after  into  sacred  Mitla  itself,  while 
iu  1506  Montezuma's  armies  added  the  last  free  state 
of  Tilantongo  to  his  domains.* 

Attracted  by  the  golden  sanda  of  the  rivers,  Span- 
ish explorers  had  early  entered  the  province,  and  met 
with  a  friendly  reception,  Cohuaixtlahuacan  among 
others  sending  submissive  emba^ies  to  the  chief  of 

**'nie  Quun  authorities  for  theM  mytbi  and  event*,  fnllf  given  in  Na(iv« 
Baee«,iLm.  v.,  are  BUr-joa,  Geog. DtKi-ip. Oajaca, pta.  i.  ii.;  Motolinia,  Iii.it. 
iuL;  Sahaifan,  Illet.  Gtn.,  iii.  lib.  i.  ctBeq.;  Garciii,  Orijende  Un  Lid.,  327- 
8;  i'e^lia.  Hat.  Ant.  ilej.,  i.-ilL;  Torqaemada,  and  otiicrs.  Jjwt,  IC03, 
vrites  Zapolteaa;  Ogilby,  1071,  baa  ZapolUlaa  and  Zapotrcae,  on  p^iga  anri 
map  rcspcctiTcly;  ^^rcator  baa  Zepotecivi  oast  of  Michoacon;  JeScrya,  Znpo- 
ttrai,  S.  lUefoaao  de  loa  ZapoUroa;  Kiepert,  Laaotlaa.  Cartog.  Pae.  Cojal, 
MS.,  ii  464. 
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the  strangers.  Subsequent  roversea  at  Mexico,  how- 
ever, changed  their  minds:  the  old  love  for  liberty 
revived,  and  after  killing  isolated  parties,"  the  hardy 
mountaineers  began  to  harass  even  the  provinces  re- 
conquered by  Spaniards.  The  sufferers  appealed  to 
Orozco,  the  lieutenant  at  Segura,  and  with  a  score  or 
two  of  soldiers  he  sought  to  repel  the  invaders.  His 
force  was  wholly  ioadequate,  and  the  mountaineers 
grew  bolder.  The  fall  of  MeKico  accomplished,  Cor- 
tJs  was  able  to  give  attention  to  the  subject,  and  since 
the  conquest  of  the  region  was  a  needful  preliminary 
to  an  advance  southward,  he  reenforced  Orozco  with  a 
dozen  cavalry,  fourscore  infantry,  and  a  large  number 
of  experienced  allies." 

Ofeerving  the  strength  of  the  army,  the  Miztecs, 
against  whom  the  campaign  was  directed,  retired  from 
their  several  rocky  strongholds,  and  concentrated  at 
Itzquintepec,  the  strongest  of  them  all,  some  six 
leagues  from  the  present  Oajaca.  Protected  by  heavy 
stone  walls,  fully  two  miles  in  circumference,  they 
held  forth  do6antly  for  several  days,  repelling  every 
attack.  Water  began  to  fail,  however,  ana  under 
promise  of  good  treatment  they  surrendered."  This, 
together  with  the  successful  operations  of  a  detach- 
ment under  Juan  Nunez  de  Mercado,"  completed  the 
subjugation  of  the  province.  The  lieutenant  sent  so 
glowing  a  report  of  the  fertility  and  the  products,  in- 

"  A  number  were  driTsn  into  a  yard  and  prodded  to  deatb  with  long 
polea,  Ilerrera,  doc,  iij.  lil),  iii.  cap.  iti. 

"CorUt,  CctrtoK,  201.  Herrera  increasefl  the  caTdlry  to  30,  and  oasnmoa 
that  Alvarado  took  command,  aa  doca  Beaumont,  C'rda.  Mich.,  iii  lSO-1. 
Tho  force  left  in  October  15^1,  in  company  with  Sandoval,  who  turned  eoath- 
eaatward  at  Topeaca,  or  Segura. 

*>  After  8  days  it  Beems.  HerTera  assames  that  Mexican  garrisona  were 
the  oinin  cause  of  the  resiatance,  and  that  thej  yielded  only  i^ter  receiving 
an  aoBwer  from  Cort^  to  their  demands.  Uuran  confounds  the  operationi 
witli  those  oC  Cort^  during  his  march  to  Quauhnahuac  in  the  previous  spring. 
I/ist.  Itid.,  MS.,  ii.  518-10.  LctlilxochitI  allodcs  to  three  hanl  battles. 
JJor.  Cnuldada.  57;  CIdmaJpain,  Hiat.  Cong.,  ii.  84. 

"Involving  the  capture  of  Tcoomovaca,  says  Herrera.  So  much  promi- 
nence has  been  given  to  Mcrcatio'a  operatioaa  aa  to  lead  aeveral  writers  U> 
attribute  to  him  the  subjngation  of  Oaiaca.  lUidina,  C'hnia.  S.  Dirgo,  245; 
I'itla-Seiior,  Thaitro,  ii.  112;  AUxdo,  Dkc;  and  Trraaux-Compan*,  Voy., 
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eluding  gold,  that  Cortds  was  induced  to  roserve  for 
himself  quite  a  large  tract,  while  a  number  of  con- 
querors sought  minor  encon]iendas,*°  and  took  up  their 
resideDce  in  Antequera,  a  towu  founded  not  long 
after,  close  to  Oajaca.^ 

To  Oajaca,  as  part  of  the  Zapotec  possessions,  be- 
longed the  coast  city  of  Tehuantepec,  for  a  period  the 
scat  of  its  kings,  and  at  this  time  the  capital  of  a 
branch  kingdom,  recently  bestowed  upon  Cociyopu, 
the  son  of  the  valiant  Cociyoeza  and  the  Aztec  prin- 
cess Pelaxilla."  Singular  omens  attended  his  birth, 
wherein  soothsayers  could  see  naught  but  disaster. 
On  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  these  omens  were 
connected  with  the  ancient  prophecies  of  conquest  by 
a  white  race,  and  when  the  fall  of  Mexico  brought 
confirmation  of  the  wide-spread  fear,  Cociyopu  do- 
sought  the  oracles  for  guidance,  and  was  directed  to 

*>Tetelliui  nod  Kaempaji  being  given  to  &  woman  who  secompanied  the 

expedition,  and  foaght  bravely,  sityB  Duran,  Hist.  lad.,  MS.,  li.  SlO-20. 
OniZL-a  rcmomeil  in  chArsa  till  the  Bpring  of  15*22,  when  iio  was  recalled  to 
ScgniB,  hia  conmtaDd  being  ■nrrendered  to  Alvarulo.  CorUs,  Cartaa,  2GT; 
Ovirdo.  iii.  420-7,  433-4. 

"  Mercator,  1574,  baa  Guaitaca,  too  far  north-west;  Ogilby,  1G7I,  hoa 
Qaaxaea  near  Anteniiera  city,  also  Nixa-pa;  Loct,  1633,  ia  eimilar,  KixuTia 
being  south-weat  of  the  former;  Jcffcrye,  Guaxani  or  Antiquera.  Cold- 
tchmiili'g  C'artog.  Pat.  Coatt,  MS.,  ii.  3G0.  'De  la  lengua  Mtiicoua,  y  puosto 
DOT  voArbol  crecido  de  vna  truta  da  mal  olor,  llamailo  Guoic. '  Itdrgoa,  Geog. 
V'S'rIp.,  i.  3.  The  fruit  grows  frocly  on  the  CUapoItepec  range  above  tlio 
town.  Founded  b;  Nuilez  del  Mercedo,  SedcBo,  Badajoz,  and  othera.  Alado, 
i.  UOiMniiMi.Clirdn.S.  Dietjo,  246 :  laCarCadtl  AuiihI.  de  Anl^qiiera,  lo31; 
in  Paehro)  and  Cdrdentu,  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  182,  SedeOo  Bigns  aa  if  he  were 
alcalde.  The  fouodbg  appears  to  have  beca  a  measure  ejected  in  102S  by 
the  boetile  oidorea,  to  encroBch  on  Cort^a*  catAtea.  Id.,  xii.  &45.  Salracron 
recommended  its  removal  in  lii31.  Id.,  xiii.  '203.  During  the  conquoat  of 
TutDtepco  in  1521-2,  the  town  of  Segnra  thore  founded  Dv  Alvarodo  was 
rcmoveil  to  Onjocaby  Badajoz  and  other  tumultuous  Bcttlcra,  thuK  reorganizing 
a  aetUement  already  formed  at  Oajaca,  though  not  approved  by  Cortes,  be- 
cause lis  desired  tliia  diatrict  for  himself.  This  second  scttleuicnt  apfHair* 
also  to  have  been  disallowed  by  Cortes.  See  Cortit,  Seaiiieiicta,  ii.  lo7>  250; 
Gomara,  Hint.  Jf<x.,  219. 

"  For  a  history  of  the  kingdom,  ita  inhabitants,  and  its  viciaeitudes,  see 
Nalire  Haui,  v.  423,  430-7,  534-5.  In  the  Mauich  Altai,  vi.,  1532-10,  is 
written  la  comisco  and  Trqvanlf  pague;  Ramnsio,  1565,  Tecoatilijiech ;  Mer- 
cator,  1574,  Trcoaiilfprc,  oa  province,  town,  and  gulf;  Ogilby,  1071,  has  It. 
Quaallan  and  R.  CotaJlr,  in  this  locality;  Danipier,  IGOT;  Tecciiil'-pre;  Lnct, 
1633,  Tecoanlfptt/ve;  Jefferya,  Bar/  of  Tecoaiitrptc,  Bar  q/'  Trroalejitt,  Te- 
toaaiepte  province.  QddtAamU'*  Oarlog,  Pae,  Voatt.  MS.,  IL  340-1, 
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conciliate  the  mighty  strangers  with  voluntary  sub- 
mission and  rich  presents.*^ 

The  ready  submission  of  Tehuantepec  was  not  a 
little  aggravating  to  Tututepec,  a  rich  province  which 
extended  beyond  it,  northward  for  some  sixty  leagues 
along  the  Pacific.*"  The  two  had  frequently  been  at 
variance,  and  the  least  pretext  sufficed  to  kindle  anew 
the  strife.  The  lord  of  Tututepec  had  no  desire  to 
surrender  his  wealth  to  rapacious  invaders,  and  since 
spoliation  was  the  order,  he  resolved  to  seek  at  least 
a  share  of  his  neighbor's  choice  belongings  before 
Spaniards  came  to  seize  them  all.  The  adjoining 
mountaineers  of  the  Oajaca  ranges  were  readily  in- 
duced to  join  in  so  temptiag  an  adventure,  and  to- 
gether they  pounced  upon  their  neighbor,  who  slowly 
fell  back  to  protect  his  capital  until  an  appeal  to 
Cortes  should  bring  him  aid.  The  appeal  came  most 
opportunely,  and  early  in  1522"  Alvarado  hastened 
to  the  coast  with  two  hundred  infantry,  two  score  cav- 
alry, and  a  large  force  of  auxiliaries.''* 

The  intermediate  districts  were  quickly  overawed, 
and  within  a  few  weeks  he  stood  before  Tututepec," 
after  having  subdued  some  towns  on  his  way.  This 
prompt  and  irresistible  progress  disconcerted  every 
plan  of  the  pugnacious  lord,  and  with  great  humility 
he  led  his  nobles  forth  to  welcome  the  Spaniards, 
conducting  them  amid  protestations  of  friendship  to 

"'Casi  al  fin  Jeate  mismo  alia.'  Seme»al,  Hist.  Chyapa,  2,  meaning  1.122, 
which  aiiould  read  1521.  Corlii.  Cariiu,  262;  Bernal  Diaz,  JIM.  Veidad., 
loO,  IGT.  One  versioii  assitmea  that  the  kiny'a  father,  who  ruled  Z^te- 
capan,  advised  tlic  aubinieiiioii.  Cociyopa  afterwards  accepted  baptijim  aa  Juan 
CorttiB  do  Moutczunuk  and  proved  a  gcueroua  pntroti. 

**Biiryoa,  Gfog.  Demri/:,  u.  pt.  L  ISl.  On  lliaiich  Atliu,  vi,  1532-40, 
Tultd:p'u:  Ogilby,  1671,  I'atutepec;  taet,  1033,  TMuUpeqat;  Jeffarya,  !'«(«. 
pec;  Kicpert,  Tutulepi't,  Dear  Jl,  Afoyac 

MGomara,  IIM.  Mex.,  210,  followed  by  Galvano  and  othen,  says  1523; 
but  he  ia  uonfuacd.     Cortf^a  states  that  he  left  Mexico  in  January. 

'■  From  Itloxico  he  took  120  foot  and  30  horse,  which  were  rei.-nforoed  by  a 
part  of  the  Oajaca  expedition.  Corlfa,  Cai-tut,  207.  Bcmal  Diaz  ptaees  tha 
Eorca  at  200,  including  35  horac;  Gunmro  incfeasea  it  t«  200  foot  and  40  hone. 


^'  Itluu  been  aaid  that  the  ruler  of  Tehuantepec  waa  on  tbU  occasion  bap- 
tised, but  thia  aeemg  to  rest  on  the  mere  statement  of  Bemal  Diaz.,  JJial.  Ver- 
dad.,  167,  that  Olmcdo  accompanied  the  expedition.  Both  circumHtaocei 
belong  to  the  later  moveuieut  against  OuutemaW 
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the  fine  building  round  the  central  square.  The  space 
here  afibrded  for  movements  was  rather  narrow,  and 
the  roofs  were  heavily  covered  with  inflammable  leaves, 
altogether  dangerous  in  case  of  a  concerted  attack 
from  the  densely  inhabited  bouses  around.  It  was 
also  hinted  that  the  lord  had  formed  a  plot  to  surprise 
them  with  torch  and  sword."  On  the  plea  that  the 
horses  required  different  accommodation,  the  army 
thereupon  moved  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  accom- 
panied by  the  lord  and  his  son,  who  were  detained 
as  prisoners  to  answer  the  charge  of  plotting  the 
destruction  of  his  visitors.  After  vainly  protesting 
against  the  accusation  as  invented  by  enemies,  they 
sought  to  appease  their  captor  with  rich  presenta 
The  sight  of  gold  only  inflamed  the  appetite  of  Alva- 
rado,  and  he  began  to  press  his  prisoners  for  more, 
demanding  among  other  things  a  pair  of  stirrups  to 
be  made  of  pure  gold.  This  extortion,  together  with 
the  terrors  of  his  unjust  imprisonment,  so  preyed  upon 
the  lord  that  he  died  soon  after." 

Much  of  the  gold  was  in  dust  and  grains,  giving 
evidence  of  rich  mines;  and  informed  of  this,  Cortjs 
ordered  a  settlement  to  be  formed,  or  rather  the  re- 
moval there,  with  a  part  of  its  settlers,  of  Segura  de  la 
Froutera,  estabhshed  during  the  opening  campaign 
against  Mexico  to  secure  the  Tepeaca  frontier,  but  no 
longer  needed,  since  Mexico  was  henceforth  to  form  the 
dominating  stronghold  of  the  country."  The  apparent 
wealth  of  the  country  caused  a  ready  enlistment  of  ad- 
ditional settlers,  among  whom  the  country  was  divided 
in  repartimientoa  as  usual,  Alvarado  being  appointed 
chief  encomendero  and  lieutenant  for  his  chief"  The 

'*Beni&l  Diaz  Btates  that  Olmedo  prerailed  on  Alvarado  to  leave  so  dan- 
gerous a,  quarter.    Afterward  the  natives  of  Tcliuantepeu  rQvea.lc(t  tha  plot. 

**  'Diieroa  qne  por  socalle  mucho  oro,  o  sin  juaticin.  murio  en  liBpriaionea.' 
Alvarado  obtained  30,000  pesos  from  him.  Bemai  Diaz.  Hut.  Venlad.,  ICtf. 
Cort^  admits  the  gift  of  2;i,000  caatelinjios.   CitHa.',  2I>8. 

"CortfiB  intimates  that  oil  settlors  of  Soffura  were  removeil  with  it,  IiL, 
ZTG-T.  Renieial  applies  the  mune  anew  witb  the  roaaons  given  for  the  orig- 
inal Hcttlemcnt.    Hut.  Chijapa,  2. 

'*By  a  gmnt  dated  August  24,  1022,  Alvarado  received  in  repartimiento 
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appointment,  issued  at  his  own  request,  under  the  al- 
luring influence  of  the  mines,  was  obtained  at  Mexico, 
whither  he  hastened  with  all  the  treasures  so  far 
extorted,  leaving  to  the  clamoring  soldiers  the  flimsy 
excuse  that  Cortes  had  written  for  the  gold  to  send 
as  a  present  to  the  emperor.  This  was  the  more  ex- 
asperating since  the  repartimientos  proved  far  from 
equal  to  the  expectations  formed,  while  the  climate  was 
hot  and  most  unhealthy.  So  strong  became  the  feel- 
ing that  even  before  Alvarado's  departure  to  Mexico 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  bill  him.  Olmedo  learned 
the  particulars,  and  the  plotters  were  arrested,  two  of 
them  being  hanged.  After  Alvarado  had  gone,  the 
settlers  elected  alcaldes  and  other  officers  of  their  own, 
and  thereupon  removed  the  town  to  Oajaca,  regardless 
of  the  protestatioDs  of  the  captain  in  charge.  Informed 
of  the  proceeding,  Cort^a  sent  Alcalde  Mayor  Diego 
de  Ocarapo  to  arraign  the  offenders,  who  thereupon 
took  to  flight.  Tlie  principal  men  were  arrested,  how- 
ever, notably  Badajoz  and  Juan  Nunez  de  Sedeiio,  and 
sentenced  to  death,  a  penalty  commuted  by  Cortes  to 
banishment.*^ 

In  addition  to  this  trouble,  the  natives  took  advan- 
tage of  the  removal  of  the  town  to  revolt  against  their 
extortionate  masters,  and  Alvarado  had  to  lead  another 
expedition  against  them.  They  were  readily  subdued, 
however,"^  and  severely  chastised  for  the  murders  com- 
mitted, whereupon  the  son  of  the  deceased  lord  was 
installed  as  ruler.  Although  the  repartimientos  were 
confirmed,  Segura  was  not  reestablished;  nor  did  it 
prove  necessary,  for  the  natives  never  attempted 
another  uprising. 

Tututepec,  witli  aii  towni  subject  to  it,  besides  Jalapa.  See  docoment  in 
Jianiir'i,  Proctio,  177. 

"  Even  tliU  appears  to  have  been  set  asida  bythe  emperor.  See  testimcm; 
of  Oonmpoand  o'Lers  in  Coilii,  Heiid'-iicia,  ii.  256,  etc.  Gomara,  Hitt.  Mtx., 
210;  lltiTtra,  dec.  iii.  lib,  iii.  cap.  xvii.  Ocampo  was  the  firat  to  open  tie 
tea  routii  to  Pern.  Loreniana,  in  Vorlin,  Hist.  N.  Eip. 

"A  nomber  being  blown  from  the  mouth  ol  cannon.  Rtamrtz,  Proetto,  15. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BAIDS  ALONa  THE  SOUTH  SSA. 

1521-152*. 

Ento  ZwAKo&'s  WABHtNO — FiBST  Ektbt  into  Michoacan — MohtaSo's 
Visit  ro  the  Codbt  or  Takoazoa>i — A  Kabsow  Escape— Taba3Can 
Ehvots — Olid  iNVAcca  Michoacak — OtTTRAOEs  at  Tanoijuboa  a^d 

I^HTZUKTZAa — CoLOHIZATIOtr  ATTEXFTCD — VISIONS  OF  TKS  SoDTH  SEA 

— Ship-biiildiso  at  Zacatula — Tb«  Route  to  tbb  Spick  Lbi^andb — 
Altaxbz'  Mishap  ih  Couua — Oud  Avenoes  Him — Chiuauiuacam 
lUoiox — IsLB  Of  THB  Amazohb — CoKTte  HA-freKS  to  Appropriate  a 
BicH  Field — The  Queen  or  Jaluico — Traditioh  or  &  Shipwrecked 
Csoaa. 

It  has  already  been  told  how  the  Aztecs  in  their 
sore  distress  appealed  for  aid  to  King  Zwanga  of 
Michoacan,  representing  to  him  the  danger  of  letting 
ruthless  strangers  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  country. 
Brief  as  had  been  their  stay,  they  had  revealed  their 
avowed  intentions  by  rapacious  extortion  and  enslave- 
ment; by  overthrowing  the  cherished  religion  of  their 
forefathers,  and  by  slaughtering  those  who  attempted 
to  defend  their  homes  and  institutions,  going  even  so 
far  as  to  shackle  the  sacred  person  of  the  emperor, 
and  finally  to  murder  him.  Zwanga  was  naturally 
roused,  especially  at  the  probable  fate  awaiting  him- 
self, and  he  hastened  to  send  envoys  to  Mexico  to  gain 
further  information  and  advice  before  he  should  trust 
himself  to  a  people  who  had  ever  been  hostile  to  his 
race,  or  should  venture  to  face  the  wrath  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  sun.  He  resolved  nevertheless  to  arm 
for  any  emei^ency,  and  quickly  a  hundred  thousand 
men  stood  prepared,  to  join,  perhaps,  in  an  overwhelm- 
ing avalanche  that  should  sweep  the  Spaniards  from 
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the  face  of  Andhuac.  At  this  juncture  the  spirit  of 
his  dead  sister  is  said  to  have  appeared  and  warned 
him  against  resisting  the  God-sent  strangers,  pointing 
in  support  of  her  words  to  a  bright  figure  in  the  sky, 
representing  a  young  Castilian  soldier  with  drawn 
sword.  Several  other  omens  were  observed,  suffi- 
ciently portentous  to  prevail  on  the  council  to  join 
the  king  in  rejecting  the  Aztec  aUiance.* 

Whether  thia  persuasion  availed  or  not,  certain  it 
ia  that  another  was  at  hand  which  could  hardly  have 
been  disregarded.  When  Zwanga's  envoys  reached 
Mexico  they  found  it  stricken  desolate  under  the  rav- 
ages of  the  small-pox,  which  had  carried  off  the  em- 
peror himself.  Unable  to  achieve  anything,  they 
hastened  back  in  fear,  only  to  bring  with  them  tlio 
germ  of  the  terrible  scourge  from  which  they  were 
Hying;  and  desolation  found  another  field.  Among 
tlie  vast  number  of  dead  was  Zwanga.  The  sceptre 
was  seized  by  his  eldest  son  Tangaxoan  II.,  whose 
vacillating  character  was  wholly  unlit  to  cope  with  the 
exigencies  of  so  critical  a  period.  His  first  act,  the 
assassination  of  his  brothers  on  a  flimsy  charge  of 
conspiracy,  in  order  to  secure  the  throne,  served  but 
to  bring  odium  upon  himself  and  defeat  the  proposed 
object  by  sowing  the  seeds  of  disloyalty.*  Again 
came  envoys  from  Mexico  to  urge  alliance,  but  before 
the  king  could  recover  from  the  pressure  of  other 
affairs,  or  bring  his  mind  to  a  determination,  the  crush- 
ing intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Mexico  solved  all  doubt. 

Among  tiie  men  sent  forth  by  Cort^a  to  gather 
information  about  the  countries  adjoining  bis  con- 
quest, and  to  open  the  path  for  invasion,  was  a  soldier 
named  Parrillas,  a  good  talker,  and  full  of  fun,  who 
bad  become  a  favorite  among  the  natives,  and  was 
rapidly  acquiring  their  language.  Accompanied  by 
some  of  them,  for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  he  had 

'  Ixtlilxocbitl  assumes  thst  Zwanga  bad  before  this  decided  on  avoiding 
the  Aztecs.  See  Notivt  Raett,  v.  ai5^J. 

'Beaumoiit,  Cr6n.  J/kA.,  iii.  132-3,  believes  that  the  jroiugest  brother  was 
Bpanid.  La  Sea,  Cniaica,  MS. 
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entered  Matlaltziuco,  a  province  lying  north-west  of 
the  lakes.  He  was  induced  to  go  further,  however, 
and  reached  the  border  of  Michoacan,  where  the 
natives  gathered  in  crowds  to  gaze  upon  the  pale-faced 
hero  who  had  achieved  such  wonders  in  Mexico,*  His 
stories,  minified  by  the  interpreters,  increased  their 
astonishment,  and  on  his  return  two  Tarascans  ac- 
companied him  to  feast  their  eyes  on  Spanish  great- 
ness, and  to  substantiate  the  accounts  of  the  wealth 
of  Michoacan  with  specimens  of  precious  metal, 
Cort^  was  delighted,  and  sought  to  impress  them 
with  parades  and  sham  fights,  wherein  horse  and 
cannon  played  an  imposing  rdle,  and  with  other  evi- 
dences of  his  irresistible  power. 

Cortes  wished  to  know  more  about  their  country, 
and  on  going  they  were  followed  by  Montafio,  the 
volcano  explorer,  with  three  comrades,  a  number  of 
Mexican  and  TIascaltec  nobles,  and  interpreters.  He 
carried  a  number  of  gewgaws  for  presents,  and  was 
instructed  to  make  his  way  to  the  presence  of  the 
king,  and  carefully  observe  the  political  and  economi- 
cal features.  Impressed  by  the  report  of  the  two 
Tarascans,  the  governor  of  the  frontier  fortress  of 
Tan^maroa  came  forth  with  a  lame  retinue  to  wel- 
come the  embassy,*  on  its  way  to  Tzintzuntzan,  the 
capital.  All  along  the  route  natives  thronged  to 
behold  the  strangers,  who  were  everywhere  treated 
with  distinction.  On  approaching  the  cajntal  they 
were  met  by  an  immense  procession,  headed  by  several 
hundred  leading  nobles,  and  by  them  conducted,  after 
the  usual  tender  of  flowers  and  speeches,  to  large  and 

'  Eerrera  rolstea  that  a  soldier  named  Vitladiego  had  already  peDetratcd 

to  this  kiDgdom  shortly  before,  by  order  of  Cortfa,  but  was  ncTpr  heard  of 
Bgain.  His  gaidea  were  snppoeeil  to  have  killed  him  for  hia  trinketB.  dec. 
iii.  lib.  iii.  tap.  iii.  Mercator,  15C9,  Mfchoacan;  Lact,  1C33,  ilerhoncan, 
province  and  city,  with  Gunyangnrfo,  Maltfpeqai:,  Taximaroa;  Wi-tt-IM. 
Spieghfl,  1624,  Meehooc/ia;  JeSeryt,  JHchoaean,  state  and  city,  with  ^umnin't, 
etc. ;  GMechmidt't  CarUy.  Pae.  Conxt.  MS. ,  ii.  ilG. 

'The  governor  even  offered  his  Bubniission,  according  to  Herrera,  'y  quo 
crehia,  qaqnel  gnuiseDor  (bia  king)  em liioria  presto  sua  cmbaiiulorea  a  Cort.'s. 
otrcciendole  an  pcrBona,  casa  y  Ileyno.'  Id.  Ho  leaves  the  intiraalion  tint 
MoDta&o  went  alter  tlie  Tarascans  had  left;  othcis  moke  him  join  their  party. 
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strangely  built  quarters,  where  a  banquet  waa  served 
amid  great  clash  of  instruments.  The  king,  who  had 
looked  on  for  a  moment,  came  soon  after,  and,  waving 


Expedition  07  MontaSo. 
them  back,  demanded  with  a  stern  voice  who  they 
were,  and  what  they  sought.'     Though  startled   at 

•  •  Perchance  your  own  liLDtl  yields  not  enough  enboiitenca,  and  M  yon  cone 
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first  by  this  change  of  tone,  Mootailo  recovered  him- 
self, and  proceeded  to  dilate  on  the  peaceful  mission  of 
his  countrymen,  their  power,  and  the  advantages  to 
accrue  to  Michoacan  from  intercourse  with  them. 
The  Mexicans  were  destroyed  because  of  their  treach- 
ery. None  could  withstand  the  Spaniards,  aided  as 
they  were  by  their  God.  To  this  the  Mexican  nobles 
with  him  could  bear  witness.  The  king  seemed  im- 
pressed, no  less  by  the  words  than  by  the  fearless 
attitude  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  an  effort  to 
maintain,  and  he  retired  with  softened  mien. 

The  envoys  found  themselves  closely  watched,  and 
restricted  by  the  guard  to  certain  narrow  limits  within 
the  quarter.  For  eighteen  days  no  notice  appeared  to 
be  taken  of  them  by  the  king  or  courtiers,  who  were 
all  this  time  occupied  in  celebrating  a  religious  fes- 
tival. Referring  to  their  own  customs,  the  Mexicans 
expressed  the  fear  that  at  the  close  of  it  all  the  party 
would  be  sacrificed  to  the  idols,  and  this  was  con- 
firmed by  more  than  one  hint.  On  the  last  day  four 
of  the  Mexican  nobles  were  summoned  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  king,  and  suspecting  that  he  was  in  doubt 
about  the  course  to  pursue  and  wished  to  sound  these 
men,  Montauo  sent  the  most  intelligent,  and  im- 
pressed upon  them  the  necessity,  for  their  own  safety, 
to  dwell  on  the  invincible  prowess  of  the  Spaniards; 
their  generosity  to  friends,  and  the  terrible  retaliation 
that  would  be  exacted  if  any  harm  came  to  the  en- 
voys, though  even  the  four  soldiers  of  their  party 
sufficed  to  brave  a  whole  army,  controlling  as  they 
did  the  lightning  itself.  So  well  did  the  nobles  act 
their  part  that  the  court  was  thoroughly  awed,  and 
after  being  entertained  with  the  honor  due  their  rank, 
they  returned  and  reassured  their  comrades.  The 
leader  of  the  council'  had  not  failed  to  represent  it  a 

to  seek  it  here.  What  did  tiie  Mexicans  that  yoa  slioutd  destroy  them? 
Think  yon  perbapt  to  do  bo  with  mel  Bnt  kcovr  that  my  arnu  wore  never 
connnered ! '  BenaTnont,  Cr6n,  MiiA,,  iii.  16. 

■  Pirow&n-QuencaDdiui,  as  Biasaeur  de  Bourbourg  aasiunaa  him  to  be,  Hitt. 
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dishonor  to  kill  aa  envoy  who  had  come  on  a  peaceful 
mission,  and  it  certainly  might  prove  most  dangerous. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  king  appeared  soon 
after  before  the  Spaniards  with  a  large  retinue,  all 
adorned  with  flowers,  yet  armed  and  gesticulating  aa 
if  about  to  chaise  the  envoy,  A  largo  quantity  of 
game  food  was  brought,  and  thereupon  the. monarch 
addressed  the  Spaniards.  He  apologized  for  detain- 
ing them  so  long,  and  pleaded  the  exigencies  of  the 
festival.  Since  it  would  be  unsafe  for  them  to  ad- 
vance farther  into  the  interior,  they  should  return  to 
their  leader  with  the  offer  of  his  aUegiance,  which  he 
would  soon  present  in  person. 

The  following  day  twenty  carriers  appeared  with 
parting  gifts  of  curiously  wrought  stools,  embroidered 
fabrics  and  robes,  and  gold  and  silver  ware.  The  latter, 
valued  at  a  hundred  thousand  castellanos,'  was  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  declared  to  be  for  Cor- 
tds;  the  other  presents  piled  in  four  lots,  in  the  different 
corners  of  the  room,  were  for  the  four  envoys.  The 
king  extended  a  farewell,  and  recommended  to  Mon- 
tafio's  care  eight  prominent  nobles  whom  he  wished  to 
accompany  him.  Soon  afterward  he  sent  to  demand 
from  the  Spaniards  the  greyhound  owned  by  Pefia- 
losa,  for  it  had  taken  the  royal  fancy.  None  wished 
to  lose  the  faithful  animal,  but  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  yield,  without  accepting  the  compensation  offered. 
Fearing  that  the  royal  fancy  might  seek  wider  in- 
dulgence, the  envoys  hastened  to  depart,  attended  by 
several  hundred  carriers  to  convey  their  presents  and 
provisions.  Two  days  later  they  learned  that  the 
hound  had  been  sacrificed  amid  solemn  festivities,  aa 
one  possessed  of  human  intelligence,  thus  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  the  idols,  whose  appetite  for  Christian 
blood  had  evidently  been  whetted. 

Cortes  gave  the  party  a  demonstrative  welcome,' 

'  For  a  descriptioD  of  the  presents  sse  IFerrfra,  dec.  iil.  lib.  iii.  cap.  vi. 
'Among  others  the  interpreter  was  rewarded  with  the  caciquosbip  ci 
Xocolitlan. 
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and  in  order  to  duly  impress  the  Tarascan  nobles  he 
received  them  in  full  state,  richly  dresacd  and  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  officera  standing  on  either 
side.  They  delivered  the  message  of  their  king,  who 
■would  soon  personally  place  himself  and  liia  kingdom 
at  the  disposal  of  the  white  chief.  Corttss  assured 
them  that  it  was  well,  for  he  would  war  upon  all  who 
foiled  to  submit.'  After  entertaining  them  for  a  few 
days  with  sham  fights  and  similar  impressive  scenes, 
he  distributed  some  presents  and  sent  them  home, 
accompanied  by  two  Spaniards,  who  were  instructed 
to  penetrate  to  the  shores  of  the  great  sea  that  was 
said  to  extend  beyond  Michoacan. 

So  alluring  seemed  the  report  of  the  nobles  to  their 
sovereign  that  he  felt  inclined  to  hasten  and  behold 
for  himself  the  wonderful  stranger;  but  his  fears 
being  roused  by  the  council,  with  allusions  to  the  fate 
of  killed  or  captive  princes  of  Mexico,  he  was  induced 
to  send  instead  his  surviving  brother  Huiziltzin,'" 
■well  provided  with  presents,  and  attended  by  a  large 
retinue,  including  more  than  a  thousand  servants." 
Cortes  received  him  with  great  pomp,  and  seated  him 
by  hia  side,  although  but  half  content  with  the  assur- 
ance of  the  king's  early  visit;^'  nor  were  the  presents 
equal  to  those  tendered  before.^"     This  induced  him 

*CaTttu,  258.  He  aa  well  aa  Goman,  Hitt.  Mex.,  217,  writes  u  if  this 
were  tbo  first  notice  of  Michoacaji. 

'"Hcrrerft  says  Vchichilzi.  According  to  the  Rdacion  dt  lo»  RUoa,  MS., 
the  Taraacun  fonn  of  this  Maiican  nsine  WB»  CiuDi-Agiiangari.  BrB£acur  da 
Bourboarg  aaguniGa  that  his  couEin  Agniga  was  sent,  but  hia  accoant  varies  au 
much  from  the  explicit  Btatementa  of  Corti<B,  and  from  other  eourccs,  that  his 
entire  version  bccomce  doubtful.  In  another  pla.co  he  ealla  Aguiga  the  brother. 
Ho  ia  too  ready  to  give  credit  to  ohscure  moiiuscripta,  mther  than  to  Spanish 
■londard  BnthoritiCB.  Prcscott,  ilex.,  iii.  230;  Cavo,  Trea  Siglot,  i.  11;  sud 
ZamucoU,  Jiut,  Mex.,  iv.  G6-8,  Tl-2.  are  all  loose  or  confused  with  regurd  to 
the  dilTerent  embasaisfl  to  and  from  Michoacsn.  Ixtlilxouhitl  alludes  ouly  to 
one,  and  asaumea  a  share  in  the  oSers  for  his  namesake,  //or.  Cmttdcules,  55, 

"  'Y  muchoa  caballeros  que  Uevaroii  otras  tantaa.'  Beaumont,  C'ldn.  J/icA. 

iiiW. 

"  Bntssetir,  who  allows  Olid  to  invade  Michoacan  before  this,  caases  the 
prince  to  invent  a  story  of  the  king's  death,  and  procures  from  Cortes  a 
promise  of  the  appointment  of  another  brother  as  sacccBsor.  Iliit,  Nat.  Civ., 
iv.  533. 

"Of  allayed  gold,  6,000  pewjs  de  oro;  alloyed  silver,  1,000  markB,  all  in 
jewelry  uid  plat«;  and  fabrics,  feathers,  etc,  Uerrera,  dec  iiL  lib.  iii.  cap, 
Hbt.  lbs.,  Tdl.il   1 
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probably  to  raake  the  display  of  Spanish  strength 
more  impressive  than  usual,  and  during  the  cannonad- 
ing a  tower  waa  demolished  to  prove  the  efficiency  of 
the  lightning-boxes,  although  the  ruins  of  the  capital 
spoke  volumes  in  themselves,  impregnable  as  the  city 
had  ever  been  regarded.  The  prince,  indeed,  shed 
tears  of  compassion  as  he  beheld  the  desolate  capital. 
On  hearing  from  his  brother  what  he  had  eeen,  and 
how  well  he  had  been  treated,  the  king  concluded  to 
redeem  his  promise  and  visit  Cortds  as  had  been  de- 
sired. To  this  end  he  prepared  a  largo  amount  of 
presents,  for  Huiziltzin  had  been  made  to  understand 
that  by  theso  would  be  measured  the  attentions  he 
might  receive,  and  the  concessions  for  his  kingdom, 
now  menaced  by  an  expedition  already  preparing  at 
Mexico.  The  latter,  indeed,  proved  the  main  impulse 
for  the  visit,  by  which  the  conqueror  was  to  be  con- 
ciliated. His  retinue  and  march  befitted  those  of  a 
king,  and  couriers  wore  sent  daily  to  report  at  Mex- 
ico his  advance.  Cortt^s  came  forth  with  a  brilliant 
escort,  and  as  they  met,  the  clash  of  music  celebrated 
the  meeting,  wherein  Tangaxoan  offered  himself  as 
vassal  to  the  Spanish  sovereign,  and  won  admiration 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  gifts.  While  his  suite  ap- 
peared in  rich  attire,  he  himself  was  clad  in  humble 
garments,  in  token  of  submission."  He  was  lodged 
in  the  palace  at  Coyuhuacan,  and  feasted  with  Spanish 
dishes,  the  wine  greatly  delighting  him.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  usual  military  spectacles,  a  brigantine  was 
launched  in  his  presence,  followed  by  an  excursion  on 
the  lake,  no  less  novel  to  him  than  it  had  been  to 
Montezuma.  Before  leaving,  he  promised  to  open  his 
kingdom  to  any  colonists  who  might  wish  to  settle, 
and  to  extend  his  protection  to  them. 

Tiii.     Oonura,  J7M.   Ifex.,  217,  allowa  Olid  afterward  ta  receive  those  or 
■iinilar  pres«iita. 

"  'Dc  dode  losMeitic«noa...lo  llamaron  Camnziii,  que  sigoifica alpftrgato 
vifgo.'  Hrrrera,  drc.  iii.  Jib.  iii.  enp,  viii.  But  tiiia  nBnie  woa  o.  title,  oa 
fully  explained  in  NtUire  Jlaren,  v.  610,  525;  Alegre,  lliit.  Comp.  Java,  i.  Dl; 
Chimidpain,  JJut.  Vonq.,  ii.  78. 
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Cortes  would  before  this  have  sent  troops  to  secure 
possession  of  so  promising  a  country,  but  pressing 
affairs  intervened,  such  as  the  arrival  of  Tapia,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  middle  of  1522"  that  he  despatched 
Olid  with  seventy  cavalry,  two  hundred  infantry,  and 
a  number  of  allies,  who  also  assisted  in  conveying  the 
artillery."  If  the  country  proved  as  desirable  as  rep- 
resented, he  was  to  form  a  settlement  at  Tzintzun- 
tzan,"  and  investigate  the  resources. 

On  arriving  at  Tangimaroa,  the  troops  found  the 
people  occupied  with  a  religious  celebration,  arrayed 
in  their  finest  dresses  and  adornments.  The  display 
proved  too  tempting  for  the  greedy  soldiers,  and  jew- 
elry and  other  valuables  were  extorted  and  stolen,  in 
addition  to  other  outrages,  wherein  the  allies  took  a 
prominent  part.  The  people  actually  rose  to  hostile 
demonstrations,  but  a  volley  from  the  arquebusieift, 
followed  by  a  charge  from  the  no  less  dreaded  horses, 
put  them  to  flight,  the  leaders  being  captured." 
These  were  reassured  by  Olid,  who  pretended  to  de- 
plore the  outrage,  and  now  sent  them  to  the  king 
with  peaceful  protestations,  Tangaxoan  was  not  a 
little  startled  by  the  reports,  and  with  the  vision  of 
the  smoking  ruins  of  Mexico  before  his  eyes,  dark 
forebodings  crept  upon  him.  His  council  was  equally 
perplexed.  Some  of  the  members,  headed  by  Timagi, 
the  king's  uncle,  urged  resistance  to  the  last  rather 

'^No  accoant  is  given  of  an  expedition  in  the  letter  of  May  1522,  only 
ot  the  visit  of  tha  king's  brother;  but  in  the  relation  of  October  1524  be 

r.ka  of  it,  and  bo  early  therein  aato  indicate  that  it  waa  sent  not  long  after 
deipatch  ot  the  previous  letter.  Carlim,  273.  'Algunoa  nieses  despucs  de 
vuclto  el  Key,'  says  Beanmont,  Crdn.  ilich.,  iii.  40;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  king  did  not  come  nutil  the  expedition  had  entered  Michoacan.  Alegre 
aasumes  that  it  accompanied  the  king's  brother,  but  this  is  too  early.  Iti'l. 
Comp.  Jesai.  i.  02,  although  according  well  with  Bornal  Diaz'  looso  intima- 
tion.  i/W.   VfTdnd.,  159. 

"Gomara  reduces  the  force  (o  40  hotse  and  100  foot.  Hltt.  Hex.,  217,  and 
Ixtliliochitl  adds  6,000  Teicncnns.  Hor.  Crueldadf',  55. 

"  It  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Mexican  name  of  Huitzitdtla,  and  its 
corrupt  forms  of  Chincicila,  eto. 

"Srssaeur  de  Bourbourg  places  this  occnrrence  wrongly  before  the  king's 
brother  is  sent  to  Mexico,  and  sastimes  that  as  soon  as  ne^ve  arrives  of  their 
approach  a  regular  army  is  sect  by  the  king  to  repel  the  invaders.  Hint.  Nat, 
Cic,  iv.  626. 
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than  to  yield  their  liberty  to  the  destroyers  of  Tenoch- 
titlan;  others  counselled  a  retreat  to  some  stronghold 
till  circumstaucos  should  indicate  the  proper  course, 
for  after  the  submission  tendered,  and  the  peaceful 
assurances  of  the  invaders,  resistance  might  stir  these 
demons  to  desolate  the  whole  country.  Concerned 
chiefly  for  his  own  safety,  the  irresolute  Tangaxoan 
hastened  with  a  portion  of  his  family  to  seek  refuge 
at  Uruapan,  instructing  his  confidants  to  spread  the 
rumor  that  he  had  b'een  drowned. 

Meanwhile  Olid  advanced  on  the  capital,  and  al- 
though Timagd  had  sought  to  rouse  the  people  to 
defence  by  bloody  sacrifices  to  the  idols,  and  other 
measures,  yet  their  hearts  failed,  and  a  delegation  was 
sent  to  welcome  the  army,  and  conduct  it  to  the  palace. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  at  Tangimaroa,  the  soldiers 
and  allies  were  not  slow  to  again  follow  their  rapacious 
bent,  and,  a  good  pretext  being  found  in  the  idolatrous 
practices  to  oe  seen  on  every  side,  they  began  with  a 
raid  on  the  temples;  a  number  of  these  edifices  were 
fired,  while  in  others  a  destruction  of  idols  completed 
the  pillage.  These  excesses  were  promoted  by  the 
flight  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  particu- 
larly the  women  and  children,  after  looking  in  vain  for 
any  manifestations  of  the  divine  wrath  which  such 
desecration  seemed  to  challenge.  Private  dwellings 
were  now  broken  into,  and  while  some  of  the  burglars 
turned  into  ghouls,  to  increase  their  spoils  with  pres- 
ents consecrated  to  the  dead,  others  spread  over  the 
neighborhood  to  continue  the  raid  in  fresh  fields." 

While  not  unwilling  to  permit  a  certain  amount  of 

"  la  the  Relacion  dt  lot  Rilot,  M3.,  the  ipoils  of  gold  aod  ailver  imd  ornk- 
menu  are  estimated  at  forty  cofferfnls  in  one  plitce,  at  twenty  in  another, 
etc.  As  for  Cortes,  he  roentions  merely  a  gift  of  3,000  marks  in  silvor,  and 
5,000  pesos  de  oro.  Carttu,  275.  Ihe  Mmy  naturally  kept  tha  larger  part, 
and  the  leaders  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  expose  the  excesses  of  their 
men,  even  Cortes  beino  content  to  share  with  them  and  keep  qniet.  Gomara 
lowers  cTGD  Cort^a'  estimate  of  the  treasure  received.  HUt.  ilrx.,  317.  Hcr- 
rem  and  Beaumont  abstain  from  mentioning  any  Eeures.  Braaseur  da  Bonr- 
boorg.  Hilt.  NcU.  Civ.,  iv.  632,  assumes  that  the  king's  brother,  or  cousin, 
as  he  at  times  calls  him,  is  sent  with  a  jiortion  of  the  spoils  to  iMeiico,  on  tho 
first  visit,  wliicb  Cort^  dat«a  long  before  Olid  is  despatched  to  that  region. 
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Sillage,  whereia  he  might  share.  Olid  thought  it  both 
angerous  and  impohtic  to  go  too  far,  and  accordingly 
took  strict  measures  to  check  the  disorder.  The  sol- 
diers considered  this  rather  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference, and  rose  in  open  mutiny.  This  was  quelled, 
and  the  ringleaders  received  due  punishment;  but 
harmony  could  not  be  restored,  and  the  majority 
loudly  protested  against  remaining  in  garrison  duty 
supported  only  by  repartimientos,  while  their  com- 
rades at  Mexico  were  preparing  to  invade  the  rich 
regions  to  the  south.  Their  minds  were  still  too 
much  occupied  with  the  acquisition  of  treasures  to 
rest  content  with  the  quiet  life  of  encomenderos,  and 
since  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  Tzintzuntzan  district 
had  been  well-nigh  exhausted,  the  country  possessed 
no  further  attraction.  So  energetic  were  the  protests 
that  Cortes  gave  orders  to  abandon  the  colony,  those 
desiring  to  return  to  Mexico  being  permitted  to  do 
so;  the  rest  were  ordered  to  Zacatula.*"  It  was  not 
his  intention,  however,  to  abandon  so  promising  a 
region,  or  to  lose  control  of  a  powerful  monarch,  and 
some  time  lat«r  he  sent  Olid  again  to  reestablish  the 
settlement,  though  not  to  remain  in  charge,  since 
more  trouble  might  arise  with  the  colonists.  The 
control  was  assigned  to  Andriis  de  Tapia,  assisted  by 
a  municipality  appointed  by  Cortes  himself,  and  while 
Olid  passed  on  to  install  a  similar  body  at  Zacatula, 
that  officer  proceeded  to  reconcile  the  Tarascans  to 
the  return  of  the  white  men,  promising  that  no  out- 
rages should  again  mar  their  intercourse.  The  promises 
brought  from  Cortes  reassured  Tangaxoan,  and  under 


I  Braweur  de  Itourbourg  to 
^  038,  contrary  toCortfs'iwsi- 
uve  Buicmeni,  mipported  also  by  BeaumoDt,  Crdn.  Mich.,  iii,  4'J,  tiiongli  tlio 
latter  sdda,  'ma  t«ner  lugar  de  poblar.'  Corti^s  nould  never  acknon'lcdgo 
the  alaadonmeiit  of  the  only  colua;  in  a  rich  kingdom,  imlcsa  ubll^i:d  by 
tmth  to  do  to.  ZamocoU  goes  bo  far  as  to  appomt  a  municipality  u'liicb  re- 
mains in  the  countiy,  Hitl.  Af^j.,  iv.  74;  but  \a  anticipates,  as  will  bo  seen. 
Sernal  Diaz  aagumea  ttiat  Olid  waa  aoxioua  to  retnm  to  his  newly  wedded 
vile  at  Mexico.  Hut,  Vtrdad.,  161,  104. 
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his  protection  the  colonists  began  actively  to  engage 
in  mining.  With  Cortes'  departure  for  Honduras, 
and  the  consequent  disorders  at  Mexico,  the  king 
again  took  alarm,  and  sought  to  restrict  the  coming 
of  the  settlers,  though  no  serious  difficulties  occurred."^ 

One  of  the  most  alluring  pieces  of  information 
brought  by  the  many  embassies  which  tendered  hom- 
age at  the  feet  of  the  victor  was  the  existence  of  a 
great  sea  to  the  south-west.  The  report  thereof 
rousod  in  Cort<5s  a  series  of  tumultuous  feelings, 
intensified  by  the  dazzling  result  of  Vasco  Nufiez' 
famous  discovery.  Visions  arose  of  pearl  and  spice 
islands,  of  long  extended  shores  cut  by  Pactolcan 
streams,  of  tlic  veiled  Indies,  of  a  strait  to  the  soutli 
or  north  through  which  the  fleets  of  Spain  should 
bear  away  ttic  prize  of  Oriental  trade,  and  enrich  her 
people — this  and  more  dreamt  the  great  conqueror 
as  he  figured  himself  the  laurel-crowned  hero  of  the 
ago."* 

The  first  attempt  to  gather  information  about  the 
8ca  appears  to  have  been  through  the  two  Spaniards 
who  accompanied  the  Michoacan  envoys  to  their  coun- 
try. Immediately  after,  two  small  parties  were  de- 
spatched to  the  south  and  south-west,  one  of  them 
reaching  the  sea  of  Tehuantcpec.each  taking  possession 
fop  the  king  and  church,  planting  there  the  cross.  The 
rumor  had  preceded  them  of  the  achievements  of 
white  men  in  overthrowing  the  feared  Aztecs,  and 
everywhere  the  explorers  received  marked  attention, 
proof  of  the  same  being  brought  to  Mexico  in  costly 
presents  of  gold  and  pearls,  and  in  specimens  of  choice 

"  Alluding  to  these  ol>jpction«,  ConUidor  AlborDOZ  nrcps  the  arrcgt  of  tlia 


s  probably  a 

bottom  of  tbe  atatemcnt  in  AUgrt,  Uial,  Comp,  Jau»,  i.  S9,  tliat  all  traces  of 
a  rich  mine  discovered  in  15'2j  vore  soon  after  lost.  This  may  bo  identical 
with  the  '  aicrra  do  plata '  of  (he  royal  ciitah.  \a  I'wja,  Cfdulario,  24.  '  Y 
Biompre  qneJaron  amigoa,'  ii9  Heirera'a  concluding  allusion  to  TaugaxoaD. 
dec.  iii.  lib,  iii.  cap.  j 
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producta  from  the  provinces  tlirougli  which  they 
passed.^  To  Cort^e  these  valuahlea  served  to  stimu- 
late the  desire  for  exploratioa  by  whicli  a  strait  might 
be  disclosed,  and  a  route  found  to  the  Orient,  and  with 
this  object  he  sent  another  party  to  examine  the  coast 
for  a  suitable  harbor,  with  timber  for  ship-building  con- 
venient." This  was  found  at  the  mouth  of  Kio  Zacatula, 
in  the  province  of  Zacatollan,^^  and  Villafuerte"  was 
thereupon  Bent  with  fully  forty  Spaniards,  chiefly 
shipwrights,  carpenters,  sawyers,  blacksmiths,  and  sail- 
ors, to  form  a  settlement,  and  build  two  caravels  and 
two  brigantines,  the  former  for  sea  expeditions,  the 
others  for  coast  exploration.  A  large  number  of  allies 
joined,  especially  such  as  had  been  trained  in  work  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  the  first  fleet.*^  Some  were 
employed  in  carrying  spikes,  cordage,  sails,  and  other 
material  from  Vera  Cruz  and  Mexico.  The  colony 
wat)  reenforced  from  the  abandoned  settlement  at 
Tzintzuntzan,  and  became  now  the  head-quarters  for' 

*"  Td  Htrrtra,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cop.  ii.,  Juan  del  Valle  is  mentioned  as  the 
diiccvorsr  of  TchuiuiteiMic,  for  wbicu  he  obtained  a  coat  of  anoa.  In  dec.  iii. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xviL,  a  discovery  expe<litioa  to  Tchuaatepcc  under  Guillen  de  la 
Loa,  Castillo,  Alfcrez  Komtn  Lopez,  and  tvo  otticra,  is  epoken  of  oa  if  sub- 
■equcnt  to  tho  above,  their  route  being  througL  limotocBiiaD,  tdong  Cliiapas. 
•nu  tliroQgL  Socoousco,  a  distance  of  4C0  lcaj;i;cs.  Chico  and  three  others  aro 
•aid  to  have  explored  the  eoiut  from  Teliuiintcpec  to  Zacatula,  but  thia  13 
doabtful,  siDce  the  intermediate  Tutiipcc  waa  hualilo.  Others  seat  tbrou;;!) 
Jalisco  never  returned.  Cort<!s  states  that  bis  tvo  parties  numberetl  tno 
Epaniarda  each,  bat  they  may  have  been  lemiera,  and  were  certaildy  accom- 
panied by  Indians.  Tbey  appear  to  have  returned  before  tlie  end  of  October; 
Vart-.»,  250,  262.  In  Cort(a,  Readncia,  ii.  115-19,  Juan  de  Unibria  te  Bftid 
to  have  been  leader  of  one  party.  On  bis  return  ho  was  imprisonctl  for  two 
years  on  the  charge  of  having  omitted  Cort.'s'  name  in  taking  pussession  of 
the  sea.  Gomara,  Iliat.  Mrx.,  210,  assumes  that  two  parties  went  through 
Michoacui,  and  Prescott  haatiLy  amphfics  the  achievements  of  one  parly, 
although  the  cbroniulcrs  never  mention  even  what  become  of  it.  Mf-c.,  iiL 
237. 

"  According  to  Herrera  this  shoald  have  been  the  Chico  party,  but  it  it 
doubtfuL 

"A'o/ire  Bacti,  ii.  100.  Mercator,  1G74,  has  Cacahila;  Munich  Athu, 
Ti.,  Corti/rfa.same  nnmealittlefarthcrnorthj  Ogilby,  IC71,  iJbea/u/o;  Laet, 
1633,  R.  Zacatida  and  Zacaiuiadiy;  Jefferya,  1776,  Zacalcla,  province  and 
city;  Kiepert,  Sacatuta.  Carlog.  Pae.  Corul,  MS.,  ii.  3SJ. 

"Evidently  Juan  Rodriguez,  the  leading  brigaatinc  captain,  vol.  i.  615, 
though  Bemal  Diaz  alludes  to  him  as  if  ho  were  a  different  man.  Panes,  in 
lIoMimtntui  Dontin.  Kxp..  MS.,  59. 

"  Chiefly  Tezencans,  snys  Ixtlibtoehitl,  Rrl.  420.  Zorita  Bpoaks  of  opprcs- 
non  and  hardships  to  which  these  alUes  were  subjected.  i'ucAecoand  C'lirde- 
HOI,  Cot.  Doc.,  iiv.  414. 
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Spanish  forces  in  the  south-west.  Additional  men 
were  brought  by  OHd  in  connection  with  his  second 
expedition  to  Michoacan,"*  including  the  municipal 
officers  appointed  by  Cortt5s,  and  the  town  was  now 
formally  established  on  the  site  already  chosen,  a  leaj^ue 
and  a  half  from  the  sea,^  and  named  Zacatula,  alter 
the  river.  One  reason  for  Olid's  coming  was  to  aid  in 
reducing  to  obedience  the  Indians  who  had  been  ap- 
propriated in  repartimientos,  but  who  had  refused 
to  pay  tribute,  and  even  killed  several  collectors. 

The  emperor  had  expressed  great  interest  in  the 
projects  opened  by  the  discovery  of  the  South  Sea 
beyond  New  Spain,  and  by  ci5dula  of  June  1523  he 
enjoined  Cortes  to  hasten  the  search  for  a  strait." 
The  latter  needed  no  prompting,  but  the  building  of 
the  vessels  progressed  slowly,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
and  delay  attending  the  furnishing  of  certain  material. 
Finally,  when  this  was  obtained,  a  fire  reduced  nearly 
everything  to  ashes.^'  Without  being  in  the  least  dis- 
couraged, Cortes  hastened  to  repair  the  loss,and  toward 
the  end  of  1524  such  progress  had  been  made  that  he 
expressed  the  hope  of  despatching  the  vessels  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  year.  "With  them,  God 
willing,  I  shall  make  Your  Majesty  lord  of  more 
kingdoms  and  seignoricsthan  are  as  yet  known  to  our 
nation.""  The  search  for  the  strait  should  receive  the 
first  attention,  however,  since  the  sovereign  so  de- 
sired it,  for  hy  it  the  route  to  the  Spice  Islands  would 

**'Mu  de  ciS  Espafiolei,  yfluarenta  de  can&llo,  7  Mechnacaneses.'  Oo- 
mnra,  flisl.  ilex.,  220.  llernal  Diaz  reduces  the  force  to  45  men.  //itt.  Ver- 
dofl.,  IGT.  On  the  nay  he  was  attacked  ami  ButTcred  alimn  of  two  killed  and  1.1 
wounded.  Herrera  tnakea  the  force  larger  than  Gonxara,  and  ollowa  VilW 
fuerte  to  eoroe  at  the  same  time.  dec.  iii,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvii. 

"  Harrera,  Id.,  cap.  xviii. ,  osaociatea  Simou  de  Cucuca  with  Villaf uerte  aa 
a  lending  man. 

•"In  Pacheeo  and  Cdrdenaa.  Col.  Doc,  iiiii.  366-7. 

"  'Kfe  cuestaD  hoy  lo!i  navloB,  aiu  liabcrloa  cchado  al  agua,  maa  de  ocho 
mil  pCBoa  de  oro,  sin  otrae  cosbb  extmordinariaa,'  soys  Corti?B  in  Uis  letter  o( 
October.  1524.  Carlaf,  308.  Testimony  in  C'OrtA",  Heoidencia,  i.  27,  etc., 
assumes  that  the  delays  were  on  purpose,  since  CoH^  bod  built  the  ships  as 
a  i.ieans  to  escape  from  tbc  country  with  his  embei^led  millions. 

"'No  lequedoriltV.  ExcoU.  moaqiic  hacer  para  aermonarcn  del  mnndo.' 
Carlai,  303, 
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be  greatly  shortened."  While  hopeful  that  it  would 
be  fouod  he  suggested  that  the  trade  might  in  any 
case  be  secured  by  this  western  route,  if  New  Spain 
were  made  the  entrepdt,  goods  being  readily  conveyed 
overland  by  the  aid  of  the  natives.**  The  departure 
of  Cort^  for  Honduras,  in  pursuit  both  of  Olid  and 
the  strait,  delayed  the  proposed  expeditions  by  sea, 
although  the  smallest  vessel  was  sent  by  one  of  the 
officials  on  a  short  vain  search  for  certain  islands 
which  aboriginal  tradition  placed  to  the  south."  It 
was  but  the  delay  of  bitter  disappointment. 

On  the  disbandment  of  the  first  colonists  in  Mich- 
oacan,  those  destined  for  Zacatula  set  forth  in  that 
direction  under  Alvarez  Chico,*'  to  the  number  of  a 
hundred  foot  and  forty  horse,  and  a  force  of  Mexican 
and  Tarascan  auxiliaries.  On  the  way  they  received 
confirmatory  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  Colima,  a 
province  extending  along  the  South  Sea  to  the  north 
of  Zacatula,  and  of  which  glowing  rumors  had  reached 
them  at  Tzintzuutzan.  They  were  in  search  of  treas- 
ures, not  of  garrison  life  at  Zacatula,  and  so  without 
permission  they  turned  aside  to  enter  tbe  coveted 
province."    A  dispute  arising,  a  portion  of  the  forces 

"TheiutercBtiiigBpecidatioiiBconceniiiig  the  strait,  its  position  and  value, 
ami  tho  expoditiona  to  which  tbe  search  gave  riBC,  ore  fulljr  treated  in  IIM. 
A'ortk  Mex.  StUrt.     See  also  Ilttt.  Northwest  Cowl,  thia  Bcric*. 

"CorUi,  Cartas,  315.  The  means  and  dcaicability  are  more  fully  entered 
into  by  Albonioa,  Carta,  in  Pacheco  and  Cinlfriae,  Col.  Doc.,  liii.  02-3,  and 
Oviedo,  iii.  460.  The  ronte  vould  present  leu  diOicnltiea  than  that  used  by 
tbe  Venetians. 

"*  Albomoz,  ubi  aup.,  intimatea  that  bod  he  been  given  tbe  power  to  send 
tbe  Tesaels  forth,  the  route  to  the  Spies  lalanda,  and  perhaps  richer  londa, 
wonld  by  this  time  have  liecn  discovered.  Gesidea  the  brigantine,  two  larger 
vessels  lay  prepared  before  the  close  of  1525. 

"A  nuiu  who  figured  prommeutly  on  the  first  arrival  of  tbe  Spaniards  at 
Yilk  Rico.  See  vol.  i.  chap.  ix.  So  Bemol  Diaz  calls  him  in  one  place,  while 
in  another  be  applies  tho  name  Juan  Velazquez  Chico,  IliH.  Verdad.,  150-GO, 
IGG-T,  which  Pones  tmnsforma  intoclChico.  MonuvKittoa  Domin.  Etp,,  M9., 
60.  Bcanmont  adopts  the  Volaaiuci  form,  Cnia.  Mich.,  iii.  Kr2,  and  Gil,  iu 
Sne.  Blex.  Geog.,  Bo.'rtiu,  riii.  475-6,  attempts  to  show  that  no  Alvarez 
Chico  exists,  though  Mota  Fodilla  adopta  tbe  name.  HitL  N.  Gnl. ,  69.  See 
al»  Ifeniatulfz,  in  Soc.  Mex.  Oeon.,  BoUUn,  Sda  i!p.  ii.  4TS;  iii.  187. 

"  Mota  Padilla  aasumea  that    Ivarez  was  specially  commisaioncd  by  Cortes 
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separated  from  the  main  body,  and,  proceeding  by  a 
different  route  under  Avalos,  they  obtained  the  coop- 
eration of  several  caciques,*'  who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  king  of  Colima,  and  extended  their  raid 
over  a  lai^e  tract,  notably  the  northern  region  which 
in  honor  of  the  leader  obtained  the  name  of  Avalos' 
province."  Alvarez  had  meanwhile,  with  more  ambi- 
tious views,  advanced  by  a  southern  route  on  the 
capital,  only  to  be  waylaid  in  a  ravine  by  the  allied 
forces  under  Zoma  and  Capaya,  caciques  of  Jicotlan 
and  Autlan,  and  to  be  driven  back  with  considerable 
loss;*"  whereupon  he  hurried  crestfallen  upon  his 
original  mission  to  Zacatula." 

Informed  of  the  disaster,  as  well  as  of  the  hostility 
of  Impilcingo,  a  province  between  Zacatula  and  Co- 
lima, which  had  probably  been  stirred  by  the  Spanish 
defeat,  Cortt5s  sent  the  able  Olid  with  twenty-five 
horsemen  and  about  eighty  foot-soldiers,**  to  chas- 
tise this  province,  restore  order  in  Zacatula,  and, 
reenforced  by  a  part  of  its  troops,  to  subjugate 
Colima,  The  rugged  nature  of  the  country,  which 
made  cavalry  useless,  and  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 

vitboub  QBtDing  tliQ  olScer.  Carlat,  2TS.  BemiiJ  Diaz  gives  tbe  tuune.  Mid 
ngrfcs  upon  tho  time.  Tho  main  cauBo  for  tlio  gcnernl  confusion  of  writers 
is  Ucrrera.  An  an&lyiiB  of  tbe  main  bistoriaDB  rercala  Iiia  cmns.  dec.  iiL 
Ub.  iii.  cap.  li.  ivii.;  Freja,  Hill.  BrriY,  29-31.  Mercator,  lyCO,  Col'ma; 
Jljvnkh  Ailim,  xii.,  Iu71,  t'oW/ma,  repeated  nortliward;  Ogilby,  1G71,  Cotima; 
Dumpier,  1G70,  Y.  Colima;  Laet,  Jti33,  t'oliina;  Eamo  in  W(tt-Ind.  Sj.itfjhel, 
Culom,  Jefleiys;  Kieiiert  writ«i  Tolcano  and  city.  Cartog.  Pan.  Coatt,  US., 
)L  472. 

"  Such  oa  those  of  Zapotlon  and  Soyulo. 

"  J/olaParfi/io,  loc.  tit;  d'ii,  ubi  «up.  Jacotcpoc,  Zaconlco,  and  Aiixic, 
appear  an^ong  tbo  subjected  districts.  Tlic  cbicf  inducement  for  joinjns  tha 
Slianiarda  iraa  to  esI^apc  tlie  hca^y  tribute  to  the  liing,  odd  tbini  of  all  produce. 

'"XhreoSimnianls  andmanyollics.  Cor(^,  Carfo*. 27G.  Gomara,  followed 
by  Hcrrcra  and  Beaumont,  throw  on  Olid  the  blauio  for  this  operation. 
'Pcico  muoliog  diss.  Al  cabo  qucdo  vecido,'  etc.  Ilht.  Sfex.,  220.  Tcllo 
uamfa  tlio  allies  who  Bopportcd  tho  king,  all  of  which  Motn  Padilla  repro- 
duces. Conq.  A'.  Gal.,  09.  Beaumont  ililTcrs  somewhat  ift  regard  to  tbe  allies. 
Crdn.  ilirh.,  iiL  502.  Owing  to  tbcir  confusion  about  caily  events  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  the  names  connected  v.ith  tbe  invasion. 

"  Not  to  Klexico  as  tlie  above  nritcrs  assume.  'Sabido  por  mf,  mimd^ 
truer  preso  al  capitan,  y  lo  caatigu*.'  (.'orW*,  Vartat,  270.  Suceees  would 
liQvc  obtained  reward  for  the  disobedience.  Avaloais  said  to  have  held  out  in 
bis  diHtrict,  bat  this  is  uncertain. 

'''  Herrcra,  followed,  by  Beaumont  and  othen,  gives  the  same  force  m 
Cort^-a,  but  places  it  under  SondovoL  dec.  iiL  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvii 
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mountaineers,  prevented  success  in  Impilcinrfo,"  and 
he  passed  on  to  Zacatula.  Increasing  his  force  to 
about  twice  its  original  strength ,  he  thereupon  marched 
on  CoHina.  After  a  hotly  contested  hattle  at  Alima, 
he  compelled  the  king  and  his  allies  to  retire  to  the 
mountams,"  with  heavy  loss.  The  rest  of  the  country 
hastened  to  suhmit"  and  to  assure  possession  he  founded 
a  town  named  Coliman  after  the  country,  for  which 
Cortes  appointed  a  municipality.  Olid  thereupon 
returned  with  a  rich  booty,  including  some  pearls, 
Avalos  being  left  in  chaise  of  the  colony,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spaniards,  and  a  force  of 
allies."  As  in  Michoacan,  the  settlers  speedily  grew 
discontented  at  the  rapid  dwindling  of  thu  much 
lauded  wealth  of  the  country,  and  many  deserted. 
This  encouraged  the  still  hostile  royalists  in  the  moun- 
tains, and  when  the  remaining  colonists  demanded 
their  tribute  from  the  repartimientos  they  found  most 
of  the  natives  united  in  a  general  revolt.*^  An  ap- 
peal for  aid  was  made  to  Cortes,  and  this  time  he 
despatched  Sandoval,  who  so  effectually  suppressed 
the  revolt  that  none  was  ever  ^aiu  attempted.** 

This  conquest  opened  the  gate  to  the  fertile  regions 
northward,  since  known  as  Nueva  Galicia,  extending 
from  the  east  in  a  succession  of  green  plains  and  smiling 

***LeinatBroa  doe  soldiulos,  y  to  hirieron  quinze,  e  todauinlesTenci^i'Bajs 
Bemal  Diaz,  Iliat.  Vcrdad.,  IG7,  contrary  to  CortiB,  Carlat,  287. 

*'  Bernal  Diaz  believes  tbat  Ah'arez  perished  during  Uio  cunipalgD,  per- 
haps in  the  battle,  and  Beaumont  &«iuines  heavy  loeaca  for  tbo  Spaniards. 
Vi6n.  itifh.,  lit.  I5S.  C'ort^a  acknow ledges  only  wounded.  Minotlacoyo,  h'rd 
of  Zapotlui,  a[)pcars  to  have  fallen  wbilo  aiding  the  {jmniarda. 

"Including  Aliman,  Colimooto,  Cegualan,  says  CortiJa.  EeiT^tra  gives 
▼aried  spelling,  and  odds  Impilcingo. 

••  Utrifra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ivii. 

"'Y  lot  pocos  soldadoa  (jne  estAbnn. .  .tomaron  Kfagiane  en  Us  provinciaa 
deATali»,'odd9MotaPadiIla.  lliat.  N.  Gai.,  C9. 

"Bernal  DUz  places  this  expedition  in  tbo  autamn  of  lri32.  and  boasts 
that  Sandoval  took  with  bim  a  mere  handful  of  veterans.  Hist.  Vrrdad.,  Mil; 
A/eare,  Ilirt.  Comp.JreM,  i.  D3.  Salazar,  Hist.  Coni.,  05,  swells  the  numlwr 
a  little.  Ilcirera's  final  episode  under  Olid  and  Villnfuerte  is  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  bos  belpcd  to  increase  the  gi'neral  confusion  among  lutcr  writei'3. 
Villafuerte  does  not  appear  to  have  approached  Colima.  His  knOB-lcdcu  of 
■hipe  and  abip-buildiog  caused  him  to  be  eent  in  command  of  the  hrgt  colony 
to  Zacatnla,  some  time  before  the  disbanded  colony  &om  Micbooeau  madu  the 
firat  entry  into  Colima. 
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valleya,  watered  by  numeroua  streams  which  expand 
at  intervals  into  a  series  of  the  finest  takes  in  all  these 
parallels.  On  the  west  the  Sierra  Madre  rises  in  pic- 
turesque outlines  to  fomi  a  sheltering  barrier,  and 
beyond  it  the  more  rugged  region  of  Chimalhuacan 
descends  to  meet  the  southern  sea.  AvaloB  was  grad- 
ually extending  his  limits  into  this  country,  allured  by 
its  natural  beauty  and  resources,  and  when  Olid  re- 
turned to  Mexico  from  his  campaign  he  brought  a 
most  glowing  report,  confirmed  by  a  glittering  display 
of  pearls.  A  little  beyond  Colima,  he  said,  were  sev- 
eral rich  provinces,  and  ten  days'  journey  to  the  north- 
west an  island  rich  in  gold  and  pearls,  inhabited  solely 
by  women,  who  permitted  only  occasional  visits  from 
men,  and  ruthlessly  cast  forth  all  male  children  bom 
among  them,**  He  also  reported  that  there  was  a 
fine  port  in  this  region,  doubtless  the  later  Navidad, 
TaJos  BO  interesting  must  be  investigated,  and  in  the 
middle  of  1524,"  when  he  found  his  hands  some- 
what free,  Cortes  resolved  to  seize  so  promising  a 
region,  and  to  this  end  commissioned  a  kinsman, 
Francisco  CortiSs'*'  as  one  trustworthy,  to  overrun  and 
subdue  it.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  expe- 
dition, minute  instructions  were  issued.  No  attack 
was  to  be  made,  save  in  extreme  cases,  peaceful  sub- 
mission having  to  be  sought  with  promises  and  gifts; 
a  general  disregard  for  pearls  and  gold  should  be 
aftected,  so  as  the  more  readily  to  acquire  information 
about  the  condition  and  riches  of  the  country,**  and 

"'Rclacion  <le  los  sollorcg  do  la  provincu  do  Ceguatan,'  adds  Cort^  to 
excuse  liiaeviiicnt  bciicf  intlieAmozoa  story.  Cartas,  2SS.  Gonmiu  EnggesU 
tliut  it  may  huve  originated  from  the  iiaiiie  of  a  dielrict  tbcro,  CihuatUn, 
meaninR  pUca  ot  women.  UM.  Mfx.,  220-1;  Ov':edo,  iii.  447-8. 

^  Mola  I'adilln,  IIH.  jV.  6'ai. ,  70,  followed  by  Gil  nnd  Hernandez,  in  S<K. 
ilex.  G'OiJ.,  Bok-lia,  Tiii.  47G,  2da  6p.  ii,  470,  give  tlie  date  Ij-iC-T,  bnt  tha 
Listructiinu  of  Cortt'i  are  dated  13'J4,  and  he  alludes  to  auch  an  Gxp«dilion 
tno  montliB  bcCuro  Lia  dcpcrtnre  for  Honduras.  Carliu,  401;  Pachfco  and 
fiirilriiaii.  Col.  Doc.,  nxvi.  149-33.  Francisco  Cort£s  figured  besides  daring 
IC^VO  aa  representAtivo  for  tliis  norUi-wast  region,  as  uiU  be  seen  later. 

"  'De  San  IJuonavcntarti.'  lirautaonl,  CrtSn,  Mich.,  iii,  480.  SoniB  aort  of 
coasin,  no  doubt,  tbongh  (lit  hastily  calls  liim  nepbew. 

^' '  Purquo  no  lo  eaeoiidicrcn  creyendo  ^uo  lo  temeia  en  poco.'  Pacheco  and 
Cdrdenat,  CoL  Doc,  uvi.  lo7. 
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finally,  when  the  mask  was  thrown  aside,  the  treas- 
ures disclosed  by  this  artifice  should  be  secured.**  In- 
vested with  the  power  and  rank  of  alcalde  mayor  of 
Colima,  and  of  fjovernor's  lieutenant,  Francisco  Cortts 
set  out  with  about  eighty  men,  twenty-five  having 
horses,"  and,  after  passing  through  Colima  and  Autlan, 
he  crossed  the  Sierra  Madre  range  to  Ameca  and 
Etzatlan,  after  defeating  the  natives  in  one  or  two 
encounters,  and  intimidating  the  rest  into  submis- 
sion." 

The  main  object  being  exploration,  Francisco  ad- 
vanced north-westward  through  Istlan  and  Aliuaca- 
tlan.^  A  little  further  at  Tetitlan  a  numerous  army  was 
met  under  Hujiear  and  easily  vanquished,  though  with 
the  loss  of  one  Spaniard.  This  had  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  districts  beyond,  notably  Jalisco,  well  known  for 
its  opulence  and  beauty,  which  was  ruled  at  the  time 
by  a  queen,  during  the  minority  of  her  son.  She  has- 
tened to  send  an  invitation  to  the  powerful  strangers, 
and  came  forth  herself  in  state  to  welcome  them  at  an 
arbor  embellished  with  flowers,  half  a  league  from  the 
town.  Her  warriors  here  formed  a  circle,  and  game 
being  driven  in  from  the  neighborhood,  they  exhibited 
their  skill  in  bringing  it  down,  and  tendered  the  result 
to  the  guests.     This  performance  was   followed  by 

"The  inttmctiona  an  given  in  f all  in  Pai:heeo,niA  rap.,  mdCorUs,  Exri- 
ImSikIIo$. 

*'  Paehtro  and  Cdrdmiu,  loc  cit.  Mota  FodLIla  ntukea  it  a,  nnind  100.  and 
alloirs  friATS  Padills  aod  BoloOa  and  Br.  Viliadiego  to  join.  Hul.  N.  Oal.,  TO. 
Bat  they  liad  not  jet  arrived  in  New  Spain. 

"'Hobo  ciertoa  recnentroe,  y  opacigncl  mnclioaiJolloe.'aftys  Corttff  briefly. 
CaHoK,  492.  One  Teniou,  followed  by  Navamite,  //ut. /of . ,  24,  asaumes  tluit 
Capaya  waa  defeated  at  Autlan,  but  Mota  Podilla  wtitea  tliat  ruj'gedness  of 
country  ofCered  the  sole  obstacle.  Etzatlan,  he  adds,  wasgivenincncomicDdato 
Joan  de  Eacarcena,  the  aecond  in  commaad,  it  aeema.  A  report  of  157!) 
Moribc*  tbo  eonqoest  o(  Amccan,  or  more  probably  the  encomiciidaship,  to 
Joan  de  Aflesta,  who  is  said  to  have  arrived  about  I  j2S,  and  lived  four  or  live 
years  at  Colima,  enjoying  there  his  tribotea  from  Amocan.  Hernandez,  in  S-.e. 
Men.  Ofog.,  2da  ^.,  ii.  465-S.  Among  thoae  who  aubmittad  ia  named  Gua- 
zicar,  CBciona  of  Xochitepec,  later  Magdalena. 

"  '  Donde  qnedil  por  cncomendcro  Alonao  Lopez,'  aays  Mota  Padilla;  but 
thia  leaving  of  iaolated  men  in  aemi-hoatile  cooatrie*  is  doubtful.  lie  al.o 
Baanmea  that  Cort^  committed  ao  hazardooa  an  act  as  to  divide  Lis  forcca  LIio 
better  to  explora  the  country,  and  odds  Mexpa  and  Zoatlan  to  tlic  plocca  vi:]. 
Ited.  Gil  aaBDDieaailctoiu- back  toAmecan  before  latlan  waa  reached, but  tkia 
ia  acarcely  poiaible. 
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leligious  ceremonies  at  the  temple  in  the  town,  a 
m-ramidal  structure  some  sixty  steps  high,  dedicated  to 
FiltzinteoUi,  the  'child  god,'  to  whom  sacrifice  was 
ofiered  in  simple  fruit  and  flowers.'*^  The  army  was 
lodged  in  the  palace  and  its  gardens,  and  welcomed 
by  as  many  women  as  there  were  Spaniards.  This 
thoughtful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  queen 
was  not  appreciated,  for  Francisco,  after  beholding 
the  women,  sent  them  back,  and  enjoined  his  men  to 
observe  good  conduct.  Assisted  by  a  young  neophyte 
from  Father  Gante's  school,  he  thereupon  sought 
to  convert  the  queen,  who  professed  great  interest. 
Whether  she  was  actually  converted  is  not  clear,  but 
she  certainly  tendered  an  offer  of  allegiance. 

Francisco  Cortes  did  not  find  so  much  gold  as  be 
had  expected,  and  although  the  provinces  of  Ccntiz- 
pac  and  Acaponeta,'to  the  north  of  Tololotlan  River,*^' 
were  reported  rich,  he  resolved  to  return  along  the 
coast.**  After  two  days'  march  southward,  he  came 
upon  an  army  of  some  twenty  thousand  warriors 
drawn  up  in  battle-array,  their  bows  adorned  with 
little  flags  of  cotton  of  different  colors,  though  chiefly 
purple,  a  dye  obtained  from  a  shell-fish  left  by  the 
retiring  tide  on  the  rocks.  This  appearance  caused  the 
Spaniards  to  name  the  locality  Valle  de  Banderas." 

"A  description  of  tliia  curions  temple,  and  the  aubject  iacrifices,  an  given 

ia  A'<:(irf  Jlarfs,  lit  447-8. 

"Kio  Tololotlan,  Santiago,  or  St  Jago.  Ogilby  writes,  1671,  It.  Baranica; 
Dampior,  1090,  Jt.  St  Jago.  near  iti  mouth  Si  Pecaqiie;  Laet,  1633,  S.  logo; 
JcHerya,  H.  Barania,  orSlJngo,  near  by  SiiUiiHipuijae,  Ganxjcnllaa;  Kie- 
pert,  18j2,  Ilio  St  Jrujo  Tolohilaa.  It  ie  (Ueo  known  ea  Rio  Qraxdt,  and  iu 
Ltrma.  C'aitog.  Pax.  Coait,  MS.,  ii.  C32. 

'*Cort<!s  hod  ordered  him  to  proceed  up  the  coast  150  to  200  leases,  but 
ho  vent  only  130,  owing  to  insuUiciency  of  force  and  gnisB.  Ten  days'  jour- 
ney beyond  flowed  a  large  rircr,  probably  a  atrait,  of  nbieb  curioug  tlii[igt 
wcro  said.  Porta  also  exiated.  Carton,  402,  Tliia  digtanee  covered  no  doubt 
the  turnings  of  the  route,  and  a  stretch  of  imagiiiatjon,  and  gives  no  idea  of  tlie 
jMiint  Bttniued.  Beaumont  assumes  that  the  army  did  go  usfaraa  Acaponetn, 
vhere  Cacique  Xonacatl  peacefully  submitted,  conviui:ed  by  oracles  oE  the 
liciivenly  misaioa  of  tho  atrangcra.  Crrfn.  ilick.,  id.  430-1.  Mota  Pndilla 
c:)owa  Coi-Ws  to  tnm  back,  but  be  leaven  at  Jalisco  the  neophyte,  Juan  FVun- 
ciiiCK,  to  cany  on  the  conversion  till  friara  should  be  sent.  Juan  Aznar,  of 
tho  party,  ofR^red  to  return  with  friars  if  tho  place  wcie  granted  bim  iu  ea- 
coiiiicnda.     This  waa  done,  but  Aznar  failed  to  come  iKiek.  Hist.  N.  Oal.,  72. 

<"'  M>mkh  Allai,  1532-40:  Band-rw>;  Dampier,  1609,  VaUlfnu;  Jefferys, 
IiTG,  Bauderat  Bay,  Valie  de  Bandtraa;  Eiepcrt,  1S^2,  B,  Ameea. 
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As  they  prepared  for  the  encounter,  with  no  little 
misgiving,  in  view  of  the  number  before  them,  bright 
lights  are  said  to  have  emanated  from  the  cross 
and  the  virgin  image  on  the  standard,  whereupon 
the  astonished  natives  became  instantly  quiet,  and 
even  followed  the  example  of  the  soldiers,  who  knelt 
to  render  thanks  for  the  miracle.'^ 

At  Tuito,  to  the  south,  they  were  met  by  a  pro- 
cession of  natives  bearing  crosses  in  their  hands.  At 
their  head  marched  the  chief,  dressed  like  a  Domini- 
can, while  his  followers  wore  a  kind  of  scapulary,  and 
had  the  hair  cut  like  that  of  friars.  As  he  approached, 
the  chief  kissed  his  cross,  and  thus  reassured  the 
soldiers,  who  at  first  held  back  on  seeing  that  the 
Indians  carried  bows.  All  thereupon  kissed  the  cross 
and  fraternized;  and  questioned  about  the  Christian- 
hke  ceremonies,  the  chief  related  that  according  to 
a  tradition  of  their  forefathers  a  water-house  from 
across  the  sea  had  stranded  on  their  shore.  Fifty 
men  landed  from  the  wreck,  and  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived, introducing  in  return  the  dress  and  ceremonies 
observed.  Finally  their  authoritative  manner  became 
unbearable,  and  one  night  all  were  surprised  and 
slaughtered  by  the  oppressed  natives.  Nevertheless 
the  worship  of  the  cross  had  proved  so  comforting  and 
effective  in  time  of  trouble  as  to  be  retained.**  After 
a  brief  stay,  Francisco  continued  his  march  to  Colima, 
there  to  maintain  possession  as  lieutenant  during  the 
absence  of  his  chief  in  Honduras.*'  On  the  return  of 
the  latter,  preparations  were  made  to  resume  the  ex- 
ploration, but  obstacles  interfered  with  the  project," 

"  Mola  Padilla,  RitL  N.  Qal. ,  73.  Another  venion  aubstitutes  mnaketry, 
fire,  aod  unoko  for  lights  with  which  to  Htartlo  the  Indians  into  obedience. 

"  A  rusted  anchor,  some  nai!s,  and  a  wooden  cross  irero  pointed  out  io 
proof  of  the  story.  Lt..  73-4.  This  authority  bciievea  the  sljipwrocked  crow 
to  have  been  EDglislimen.  ffavarrete,  JIM.  Jul.,  27,  givectlia  preference  to 
Iberiana.    The  re-idcr  may  choosa  Uj  regnrtl  the  whole  as  a  pious  hoax. 

*>ile  attended  the  session  of  deputies  at  Mexico  in  152^,  a^  will  be  shown, 
during  which  time  Avalos,  or  perhaps  Chavez,  as  Beaumont,  Cidii.  iiich., 
MS.,  "24^,  asserts,  held  control.  See  also  TfJlo,  Fmjmmlcs,  in  IcaT^dc'-t", 
Col.  Doc.,  it  3jiHiO.  Fraacisco  waa  still  in  charge  in  1527.  Corlifa,  Escrilm 
Satttot.  140-00, 

*■  Letter  of  Cortes,  September  1526.  Carttu,  492. 
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and  nothing  more  ia  heard  of  this  r^on  for  several 
years.** 

"Supnlementary  list  of  autboritiei  oontaSning  additional  matter  of  mora 
or  less  ralae  relating  to  precediog  chapters;  Puna,  Cedulario,  8,  20,  24,  43, 
88;  Ovirdo,  iii.  424-30,  440-8,  401-7;  PcKhfco  ejid  Cdnlauu,  Col.  J}oe.,  ^tiii. 
62,  Ifflgsim;  :ctvi.  1*9-69;  Corld,  Etcrilot  Sueltot,  23-0,  42-51,  140-50; 
Archii-o  Itex.,  Doa..  L  63,  157-8,  236-7,  417;  ii.  118-10,  255-0;  Ua£bai<:fta, 
Col.  Doe.,  i.  464-0;  Bamirez,  Proeeao,  15;  'J'eriiaux-Ci/nipana,  Voy.,  liiie  i. 
torn.  ix.  287-8;  BerieiL  torn.  v.  187;  iii.  182;  Sqvirr'g  MS.,  lii.  35-6;  CTi- 
trudpain,  Jlitl.  Cono.,  ii.  73-107;  Lai  Canu,  JIM.  ApUog.,  MS.,  30-2j 
Duran,  Ilirt.  Ind.,  MS.,  ii.  518-21 ;  IxUUxochitl,  Ifrlaeiona.  in  KinijdioTmtjh'a 
Mex.  A»llq.,  ix.  427-0;  Monarda,  IJieL  Medic  Oedd.,  23  et  leq.;  Moreno, 
FragTntnitu,  27-30;  Cortta,  HM.  N.  Efp.,  330-0,  .147-50,  373-1,  382-5;  Oon- 
tala  Ddeila,  Tentro  Etla.,  i.  4-0;  Kenuaal,  JIUt.  Ckyapn,  1,  2;  PmeoU'a 
Mex.,  ii.  48-0;  iii.  237-0,  270-2;  also  notes  in  Mex.  editions;  Humboldt, 
EmdPU.,  ii.  073-4,001;  JTeipt'  Cortd.a.  164-7;  Uonumtntot  Domin.  E»p., 
MS.,  50;  VrltiBcvrt,  Menaio<pa,  105;  Saltuar  y  Olartt,  Gmq.  J/u;.,  43-101 ; 
Alanuta,  D'wtrL,  i.  161-3,  191-3,  app.  148-64;  Itivera,  Oob.  Ma.,  10,  17j 
Bnuseur  lie  Bourbouty,  Hist.  2fat.  Cie.,  iv.  380-5,  510-72;  Kerr't  Col.  Voy., 
78-101;  Vma-Seitor  y  Sanehez,  Thaitro,  ii.  112;  Barria,  UUt.  Prim.,  i. 
171-3;  Mover's  Mex.  Aaee,i.  S0-\;  JaliKa,  Merit.  //i-(.,20-3,  108;  Medina, 
CArdH.  de  SaaDitga  deJf«c.,  243-0;  Bivero,  Mex.  in  18^3,  7-11;  E\atelC» 
lUtt.  .dm.,  1.251;  Cam,  Trri  .Sigloi.  i.  11-15;  Voyaaet,  Selection  of  Cvriove. 
31-2;  Wett-lndiKhe Spieghtl,  288-73,  315-10;  Galvai^o'i  Dit<eov.,  151-2;  Saaioa, 
Chranotogia  l/ospUalana,  ii.^O-aO;  Sot.  Mtx.  Ceo^.,  fiofrfi'n,  it  4G8,  478-3; 
iv.  040-2;  vi.  197-204;  vii.  IGO-l,  1S7-8;  viii,  475.477,632;  30tkCo«g.,2d 
Seu.,  H.  Com.  Uept.  145,  pp.  128-32;  Nie.  Munieip.  Indepead.,  8;  Orasro  y 
Dfrra,  Geog.,  270;  Sln-eiit^Notet,  45;  OorWonrf  MoTUUy.  xiii.  305-7;  Fiad- 
lan'i  Directory,  i.  250-00;  ii.  132-3;  Cortaii,  von  dim  Neuen  Ilirpanien,  ii. 
46-5;  Aa,  2iiamiieurige  V'enameliag,  z.~  253-83;  Spa^jiari,  Liael  Jiimest, 
ixxii.-xlviiL ;  J>i«.(/>«ii.,Tiii.  702-4;  Siimey't  Hiet.Voii.,LUO;  Zamacoia, 
Hilt.  J/Cj-,»i- J33-5;  iv.  05-00.  177-8.307-8,383-5,507;  CarrKdo,  Bet«dlo» 
Hiit. ,  92 ;  Gnenho-a'a  Or.  and  Col. ,  40 ;  March  v  La3>oru,  Marina  EtpaAoia, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

TAPIA'3    DISCOMFITURE. 

1521-1522. 

Vbuzquxz  still  Lonoing  ran  Mexico— A  Ooternob  8zin  rsnu  Spaih— Im- 
TRKKTEa  or  Tafu — CoiisTeK.ttrrBiotTB»-XoHFEREHCE  ov  Ckmfoala — 
ThkClauuht  Odstbd— Boko  db  Qdejo's  MiaaioK— Revolt  of  the  Az- 
tecs— A  Tebbiblb  Lesson — CcmspiKACiBa  aoainst  CoetIs — Narvaez 
AT  SIS  Feet. 

In  the  midst  of  these  operations,  tending  to  the 
increase  of  Spanish  dominion,  and  as  Cortes  was 
about  to  despatch  a  force  to  take  possession  of  that 
bone  of  contention,  Pdnuco,'  in  the  beginning  of 
December  1521,  startliqg  information  arrived  from 
Villa  Hica  which  caused  the  postponement  of  the 
expedition,  and  any  other  movements  involving  a 
diminution  of  available  forces,  Velazquez  had  never 
for  an  instant  relaxed  his  efforts  to  overthrow  the 
ambitious  lieutenant  who  had  robbed  him  of  the  gain 
and  glory  connected  with  the  conquest  of  New  Spain, 
and  as  reports  grew  eloquent  on  its  immense  extent 
and  resources,  his  efforts  increased,  as  did  the  num- 
ber and  zeal  of  his  party,  stimulated  by  shares  in  all 
tbese  riches.  It  is  even  said  that  he  projected  a  de- 
scent in  person  on  New  Spain,  with  a  fleet  of  seven, 
or  eight  vessels.  He  must  have  been  encouraged  by 
the  assurances  of  malcontents  who  had  been  allowed 
to  return  to  Cuba,  after  the  Tcpeaca  campaign,  and 
who  affirmed  that  the  presence  of  the  governor  of 
Cuba,  supported  by  profuse  promises  of  favors  antl 

0  foot-soIdi«rs  rtood  prepared.  CorUs,  Car- 
t.  Mnc,  ToL.  II.   a  (SO) 
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grants,  would  be  sufficient  to  win  back  to  hia  standard 
the  troops  of  Narvaez,  which  formed  the  majority  of 
the  army  of  Cort<5s.  These  would  swell  his  forces  to 
irresistible  proportions,  and  taught  by  the  mistakes 
of  Narvaez,  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  defeating 
Cortes,  and  reaping  the  results  of  his  intrigues  and 
campaigns.  While  all  this  was  alluring,  the  governor 
had  too  great  a  regard  for  his  portly  form  to  will- 
ingly expose  it  to  the  skill  of  Cortds,  and  yet  it 
would  be  useless  to  intrust  a  lieutenant  with  the 
expedition.  Whether  this  prudent  consideration  was 
sufficient  to  cause  the  abandonment  of  the  project,  is 
not  clear,  but  it  certainly  was  abandoned.' 

The  friends  of  Cortes  had  not  failed  to  point  out  to 
the  emperor  the  necessity  of  sustaining  so  energetic 
and  able  a  captain  in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  domains 
and  revenue  of  the  crown,  and  since  the  argument 
was  supported  by  the  eloquent  plea  of  golden  treas- 
ures, his  Majesty  felt  induced  to  take  a  lenient  view 
of  the  offence  committed.  While  not  exactly  approv- 
ing it,  ho  left  the  case  in  the  hands  of  his  council,  to 
be  decided  by  future  circumstances.'  Occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  his  German  empire,  he  gave  compara- 
tively little  attention  to  discoveries  in  the  remote 
west,  and  the  India  Council  managed  these  interests 
according  to  its  pleasure.  While  this  body  was  con- 
trolled by  the  regency,  Cardinal  Adrian  was  too  much 
distracted  by  nuncial  affairs,  particularly  the  comu- 
nidad  troubles,  to  exercise  fully  hia  authorty.  Dur- 
ing the  varying  course  of  Cortes'  suit,  therefore, 
Fonseca,  as  president  of  the  council,  managed  to 
direct  the  inflowing  testimony  to  his  own  advantage, 
identical  with  that  of  his  proteg^,  and  prevailed  on 
his  associates  not  to  let  the  unscrupulous  Cortes  pro- 

■Oviedo,  iii.  510,  stateB  tiiat  the  expedition  did  start,  but  on  eoioiag  in. 
tight  oE  Yucatan  tha  timid  counsels  of  Licentiate  Fanida  bo  alarmed  VeW 

Siez  that  he  tamed  back,  'con  infamia  auyn  y  con  mucho  gasto  y  pirdida.' 
srrera  also  intimates  that  the  Seet  sailed,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iiL  cap.  xviii.    But 
the  aSair  is  nevertheless  involved  in  doubt. 
'  Sec  Uiel.  Mac,  i  173,  this  series. 
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cecd  wholly  unchecked  in  a  career  which,  so  dis- 
honestly begun,  might  lead  to  disloyal  acts.  The 
previous  efforts  of  the  president  to  obtain  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  agent  to  assume  at  least  partial  con- 
trol of  the  new  region,  and  iaveatigate  the  question, 
had  failed  on  the  ground  that  such  interference  might 
endanger  the  progress  of  conquest,  or  even  drive 
the  leader  to  desperate  measures  prejudicial  to  the 
crown.  Now  the  emperor  was  absent,  however,  and 
Fonseca  carried  his  point  by  issuing  a  commission  to 
his  adherent,  Cristibal  de  Tapia,  inspector  of  smelting 
works  in  !Espa:&oIa,*  to  proceed  at  once  to  New  Spain, 
and  take  chaise  of  the  government  of  the  countries 
granted  to  Adelantado  Velazquez,  without  prejudice 
to  his  claims;  and  further,  to  investigate  the  conduct 
of  Cort^  toward  Velazquez  and  Narvaez,  and  bis 
usurpation  of  office  as  governor  and  captain-general. 
To  this  end  he  was  empowered  to  arrest  him  and 
any  accomplices,  and  attach  their  property,  refraining, 
however,  from  passing  sentence,  which  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  the  crown  in  accordance  with  the  evi- 
dence sent  in."  He  was  also  provided  with  letters  for 
CorttSs  and  leading  officers,  wherein  the  president  of 
the  council  urged  them  to  aid  Tapia  in  his  duties  as 
governor  and  judge,  promising  favors  and  intercession 
with  the  sovereign  if  faithful,  otherwise  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure should  fall  heavily  upon   them.     A  large 

*'En  Santo  Domtngo.'  Some  bb^  ho  vu  commandant  of  the  fort  there. 
Btmal  Dial,  JIut.   Vtrdad.,  109. 

*ThU  docnmenti  dated  April  11,  1S21,  iraa  signed  by  Cardiiul  Adrian, 
who  mled  for  tbe  CLfasent  emperor,  and  counteraigned  hy  the  bishop  of  Biirgoa. 
It  b^ins  by  rdating  bow  CortSs  hsU  aa«umed  for  himaclf  the  fleet  with  which 
Velazquez  bod  eent liim  to  tmdo  and  settle  in  the  countries  diacoTcrod  by  this 
governor,  and  alludes  also  to  Narvoez'  maltrcBtmcnt  of  Oidor  Aillon  which 
must  bo  inveattsated.  Coriit^,  Velazquez,  and  other  captuins  are  instructed 
to  aid  Tama  ia  his  duty,  under  penalty  of  1,000  ducats  for  each  neglect.  I'ro- 
vieioa  de  Tapia,  in  PocAroo  and  Cdrdmae,  Col.  Doc.,  iitvi.  30-42.  Althouch 
this  was  not  EJgned  by  the  emperor,  later  c^ulaa  confirmBd  Tn^ia  Indirectly 
oa  governor  of  the  lands  discorered  hy  Velazquez.  See  for  lostance  that 
iasucd  to  Garay  in  the  same  year,  wherein  he  is  informed  that  Tapia  hod  been 
instructed  to  Mttle  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  grants  of  Velazquez, 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  his  own.  N'avarrelf,  Col.  de  Viagea,  ilL  148.  This  order 
to  Tapia  must  have  followed  him  to  New  Spun,  tboi^  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib. 
lii,  cap.  zvL,  includes  it  in  tlie  otlier  instructions. 
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number  of  similar  letters,  unaddrcsscd,  were  issued  to 
enable  Tapia  to  select  useful  adherents. 

Elated  by  the  possession  of  these  dignities,  Tapia 
hastened  on  his  mission,  in  one  small  vessel,  and  almost 
unattended,  regardless  of  the  warnings  imparted  by 
the  audiencia  of  Espaiiola,  which  had  declared  that  the 
sovereign  should  be  informed  of  what  had  happened  in 
Now  Spain  since  last  advices,  before  a  step  was  taken 
that  might  create  an  uprising,  and  injure  the  royal  in- 
terests." On  arriving  at  Villa  Rica,  Tapia  exhibited  his 
credentials  to  Gonzalo  de  Alvarado,  who  had  replaced 
Rangel  as  lieutenant,^  and  demanded  recognition. 
Gonzalo  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  intimidated 
by  the  documents,  and  accorded  no  little  deference  to 
their  possessor,^  He  would  undoubtedly  be  obeyed, 
but  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  address  himself 
to  CorttSs.  Tapia  sought  with  promises  and  threats 
to  draw  the  officials  and  settlers  on  the  coast  to  his 
side,  but,  warned  by  former  occurrences,  the  general 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  intrust  the  guardianship 
of  the  coast  to  loyal  persons,  and,  although  a  few 
malcontents  appeared,  yet  bribery  failed  with  the  con- 
trolling majority.*  Under  these  circumstances  the 
commissioner  deemed  it  unsafe  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior, whose  occupants  were  still  more  devoted  to  his 
rival,  and  thus  place  himself  entirely  at  his  mercy. 
Narvaez,  still  a  prisoner  at  Villa  Rica,  appears  to 
have  increased  his  fears  by  pointing  out  that  if  he, 
a  general  of  repute  with  a  strong  army,  had  been 

*  '  Le  qnisierO  qnitar  el  o6cio  la  audiencia  j  goTemsdor,  porqne  faera  a  rab- 

olaer  la  naeva  EepbOa,  auiedo  lo  niHjado  <jue  no  fuesae  bo  gravuBiinas  penas.' 
GomoTtL,  Uitt.  JUex.,  22t.  Till  the  Bovcreigu  should  have  been  infonned  ot 
what  bod  occurred  in  Now  Spain.  Carina,  Carttu,  2C7.  It  is  not  likely  that 
thia  body  ventured  to  do  more  Uiaii  warn  him.  Benial  Dia£  writes  that  he 
como  with  two  vessels. 

'Rangel,  the  former  alcalde  mayor,  having  been  removed  through  aome 
disagreement,  iays  Bcmal  Diaz. 

'  .So  much  BO  thct  hia  brothers  accused  him  of  willingnefls  to  comply  with 
Tapia'a  demand,  and  CortfiB  dismissed  him  from  otBce.  Cort&i,  Reeiiltncia,  i. 
2S-J.  Z26.  ii.  15,  5C-7. 

•  By  the  time  of  the  reaideneia  in  1 520  difTerent  grievances  had  IncreaKd 
t!ie  malcoDtciiti,  who  then  prcteciled,  perhaps  for  prudential  r«asoiu,  tliat 
tliey  had  been  compelled  to  ignore  Tapia. 
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ignored  and  attacked,  the  unattended  agent  could  ex- 
pect little  consideration."*  Ta,pia  accordingly  con- 
tented himself  with  writing  a  carefully  worded  letter 
to  Cort^a,  informing  him  or  his  mission  and  leaving  it 
to  his  decision  whether  their  meeting  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  credeatials  should  take  place  at  Mexico  or  on 
the  coast. 

Already  informed  of  the  arrival,  the  general  had 
instructed  the  authorities  at  Villa  Rica  to  entertain 
the  claimant  till  he  should  meet  him,  always  courte- 
ously and  peaceably,  so  that  the  royal  service  should 
not  suffer.  He  now  wrote  to  Tapia,  whose  polite  letter 
was  wholly  eclipsed  by  the  neatly  turned  Bcntcnces 
and  flattering  assurances  of  the  king-maker  at  Tenoch- 
titlan.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  joy  in  welcoming  so 
esteemed  a  friend;  and  there  was  none  whom  bo  would 
rather  see  installed  as  governor.  Unable  for  the 
moment  to  leave  the  capi^l,  he  had  commissioned  the 
beai;er  of  the  letter,  Friar  Melgarejo,  the  highly  re- 
fipectable  comisario  de  la  cruzada,  to  inform  him  of 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  confer  with  him  on  the 
necessary  measures  for  carrying  out  the  royal  wishes. 
For  greater  effect,  Cortes  impressed  the  friar,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  royal  treasurer,  who  was  regarded  as  an 
unfriendly  spy,  with  the  roost  loyal  commendations 
for  the  entertainment  of  Tapia. '^ 

This  preliminary  farce  arranged,  Cortes  prepared 
to  take  more  efficient  measures  for  the  management 
of  an  affair  too  delicate  and  important  to  bo  intrusted 
to  any  but  the  most  skilful  hands.  It  is  scarcely  nec- 
essary to  say  that  he  had  no  intention  to  surrender 
the  results  of  his  achievements,  the  aim  and  hope  of 
his  life,  at  the  first  bidding  of  this  interloper.     Nor 

"  The  liberty  accorded  Tnpia  freely  to  commnDO  n  ith  BDch  men  as  Narvacz, 
and  to  exert  bis  pemoaaioD,  must  bavo  been  tbo  main  ciaugo  for  diasatiafactioa 
with  GoQznlo  lie  AlTan«io.  The  deeire  to  obtain  hia  release  muat  bave  etrug- 
glcd  in  Norvocz'  breikst  with  jealonsy  of  Bucceas  on  the  part  of  an  inferior 
man  like  Tapia. 

"  Towhateverplaaehe  might  go  appropriate  treatment  should  be  accorded; 
'(□esse  tratado  como  cduenia,'  u  Uerrera'a  significant  eEpressioD.  dec  iii. 
lib.  iiL  cap.  xvi. 
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were  his  many  adherents  willing  to  leave  to  the  friends 
of  Velazquez  the  distributioQ  of  rewards,  now  swell- 
ing to  vast  proportions  under  inflowing  tributes,  and 
rumors  of  rich  developments  in  different  quarters. 
Indeed,  the}'  would  probably  be  deprived  even  of 
what  they  had  acquired,  as  abetters  of  an  usurper. 
Cortt^s  took  occasion  to  increase  this  feeling,  and  to 
dispel  the  fears  and  doubts  of  less  determined  persons, 
by  letting  it  be  known  that  the  commissions  of  Tapia 
were  not  signed  by  the  king,  but  by  Fonseca,  the 
patron  of  Velazquez,  and  consequently  issued  without 
due  authority.  This  revelation  made  liis  plan  the 
more  simple.  At  first  he  thought  it  better  to  meet 
the  commissioner  himself,  but  finally  he  concluded  that 
it  was  not  advisable  to  let  him  display  his  imposing 
credentials  at  Mexico,  where  so  many  malcontents 
would  muster  in  his  favor  under  the  leadership  of 
Treasurer  Aldercte.  He  would  direct  operations 
against  the  claimant  at  a  distance,  where  his  own 
hand  would  be  less  apparent.  Who  could  question  his 
loyalty  if  he  left  the  disposal  of  Tapia  to  a  council  of 
delegates  representing  apparently  the  whole  country  I 
The  first  step  was  to  announce  his  intention  to  go 
and  receive  Tapia,  and  to  cause  a  number  of  delegates 
to  formally  protest  against  his  departure.  The  un- 
consolidated government  would  be  imperilled  by  his 
absence  and  encouragement  given  to  the  scarcely 
subdued  natives  to  create  trouble."  Deceived  by  the 
manoeuvre,  Alderete  joined  in  the  protest  and  the 
recommendation  that  deputies  be  selected  to  confer 
with  the  new  governor.  Cortes  yielded,  and  appointed 
Diego  de  Soto  and  Diego  dc  Valdenebro  to  act  for 
him  in  unison  with  a  council  of  delegates  from  the 

"  Thut  reqnerimieDto,  tnada  in  the  namo  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  alcalde  of 
TcnochUUan.BcrnardoVazqueldoTapia,  regidor  of  Villa Eica,  anil  soon  after 
tlio  enemy  of  Corti!a,  and  Cristobal  Corral,  re"idor  of  Scgura,  WM  doted  De- 
cember 12,  1521,  before  the  notary  at  Coyuliuacan.  Packfco  and  Cdrdenaa, 
Col,  Doc.,  xxvi.  30-5.  Cort^  magmfies  tbo  danger  of  a  native  rcTolt  in  ex- 
plaining the  motive  to  tlio  emperor.  Carlax,  205.  Herrcro  does  not  percGlve 
tlio  tridt  of  CortiB,  butnasunies  that  ho  really  irished  to  treat  perEoncUy  with 
Tapiu,  rather  than  trust  the  afioir  to  other*. 
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different  Spanish  settlements.  Sandoval,  then  paci- 
fying and  settling  the  Goazacoaleo  region,  was  told  to 
attend  the  conference  to  be  held  at  Villa  Kica  in  his 
character  of  alguacil  mayor.  He  was  also  secretly 
instructed  to  take  a  respectable  force,  and  further,  to 
immediately  install  a  municipality  at  Mcdellin,  so  as 
to  increase  the  number  of  trustworthy  delegates  and 
render  the  issue  more  sure.^' 

Accompanied  by  Andres  de  Tapia  and  a  consider- 
able force,  Sandoval  met  the  commissioner  and  Father 
Melgarejo  at  Jalapa,  on  the  way  to  Mexico  whither 
the  prospect  of  a  strong  support  from  Alderete  and 
his  party  seems  to  have  called  him.  The  latter 
spared  no  atmiment  or  threat  to  induce  Sandoval 
to  join  him;  but  the  loyal  lieutenant  replied  bluntly 
that  he  would  never  stoop  to  treason  against  his 
leader,"  who  for  that  matter  did  not  oppose  his  claims, 
but  had  summoned  the  different  local  authorities  to 
examine  them  and  accord  due  obedience.  From  what 
he  had  heard  of  Cortds'  summary  way  of  treating 
opponents,  Tapia  was  pleased  with  having  to  deal  only 
with  his  representatives.  In  any  case  there  was  too 
much  persuasion  in  Sandoval's  tone,  with  bristling 
accompaniment,  for  Tapia  to  do  aught  but  return  to 
Villa  Rica.  The  lieutenant's  first  step  was  to  appease 
with  appropriate  favors  those  of  the  settlers  who  ap- 
peared to  have  greeted  the  new-comer  with  too  much 
cordiality.  Further,  in  order  to  withdraw  the  council 
from  all  pernicious  influence,  he  caused  it  to  assemble 
at  Cempoala."  The  members  consisted  of  Francisco 
Alvarez  Chico,  alcalde  of  Villa  Rica;  Jorge  de  Al- 
varado,  and  Simon  de  Cuenca,  regidores;  Bernardo 

"  While  mentioniiig  this,  Herrera  asanmes  that  CorWs  iortracted  Andrt's 
de  Tapia  to  leave  Villa  Ricsi  for  the  poi^ioBG  oF  csbiblislmig  the  town.  Mcjia 
■greed  with  Bemal  Diaz  that  Sandoval  founded  it,  thougb  he  states  that  it 
was  douo  now,  to  give  authority  to  the  olcaldcti  and  rcgidore*  appointed  1>y 
Cort^.  CorUt,  Rendmdn,  i.  S3-4. 

"  '  Que  lot  Gont^niadorea  de  Caatilla,  que  1o  auion  embiado  estanan  nial 
informados. .  .y  no  tcmauan  el  csmino  necessario.'  Jlfrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iiL 
cap.  xvi.     But  Sandoval  waa  too  pradeot  to  make  bo  moddlcsome  a  reply. 

"Some  believe  it  to  have  been  held  at  Villa  Rica;  otherB,  like  Oviedo,  iii. 
&17,  at  Jalapa;  but  ita  lately  published  recordi  mention  Cempoala. 
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Vazquez  de  Tapia,  factor;  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  alcalde 
and  delegate  for  Tenochtittan;  Cri8t6bal  Corra],  regi- 
dor  and  delegate  for  Segura  de  la  Frontera;  Aiidrds 
de  Monjaraz,  alcalde  and  delegate  for  Medellin;  Soto 
and  Valdenebro,  agents  for  Cortes,  and  Sandoval." 

On  the  12th  of  December  Tapia  presented  before 
this  assembly  hia  credentials  and  orders,  which  were 
received  with  the  customary  respect,  but  he  was  noti- 
fied that  they  would  have  to  be  examined  and  discussed 
before  the  nature  and  manner  of  the  compliance  could 
be  determined.  Four  days  later  he  was  informed  that 
petitions  had  been  sent  to  Spain  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  country  concerning  the  very  governorship 
claimed  by  Tapia,  and  pending  the  reply,  which  would 
settle  several  other  important  questions,  the  interests 
of  the  sovereign  demanded  that  the  credentials  be  left 
in  abeyance.  This  was  the  more  imperative  since  the 
documents  were  not  signed  by  his  Majesty,  or  his  sec- 
retary, a  defect  which  implied  that  the  Council  of  the 
Indies  had  not  acted  in  accord  with  'their  royal  master, 
whom  it  was  their  duty  as  loyal  subjects  to  obey 
above  all.  There  were  besides  certain  misstatements 
in  the  documents  which  made  it  evident  that  they  had 
been  issued  under  false  representations.  This  mode.of 
avoiding  compliance  with  royal  orders  may  be  regarded 
as  flimsy  when  it  is  considered  that  Cardinal  Adrian, 
who  signed  them,  was  the  appointed  representative 
of  the  king  of  Spain;  yet  a  plausible  reason  existed 
in  the  fact  that  representations  affecting  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  had  been  addressed  directly  to  the  king, 
and  this  made  it  undesirable  to  act  on  the  orders  of 
his  agent  before  the  answer  came.  The  present  non- 
compliance was  far  leas  flagrant  than  many  other  in- 
stances of  disobedience  to  royal  decrees,  so  frequent  in 
the  Indies,  owing  to  the  distance  from  Spain,  and  to 

'^CiiODCft  ia  called  Ramon  in  Faclieco  and  Cdrdrnat,  Col.  Dor.,  xxvi,  Sd-l, 
&  misprint  evidently  for  Simaa.  Soo  Ica^iaketii,  Col.  Doc,  i.  462.  Some  of 
fio  (irst-named  membere  were  probably  a.  iittle  doubtful  in  their  odhcoioD,  bo 
tint  tho  appointment  of  a  delc^te  for  Medellin  became  rather  a  necessity  for 
•welling  the  majority  of  Cortea. 
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the  n^lect  or  difficulty  of  punishing  the  culprits. 
The  delegates  no  doubt  felt  greatly  sustained  by  the 
report  that  the  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo  had 
objected  to  the  decree. ^^ 

Tapia  lodged  a  formal  protest  against  the  decision, 
which  made  them  liable  to  the  heavy  penalty  named 
in  his  commission."  The  delegates  replied  by  repeat- 
ing their  objections,  which  they  would  submit  to  the 
sovereign,  together  with  a  petition.  His  reasons  were 
invalid,  and  they  did  not  recognize  his  power  to  impose 
any  penalty.^'  They  further  declared  his  presence 
dangerous  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and 
ordered  him  peremptorily  to  depart.  The  latter  mes- 
sage was  dehvered  by  Sandoval,  with  the  blunt  inti- 
mation that  if  he  did  not,  he  would  be  mounted  on 
an  ass  and  made  to  leave.  He  still  lingered,  however, 
breathing  deBance,  and  giving  rise  to  no  little  anxiety 
among  the  friends  of  Cortes,  who  feared  that  a  delay 
might  enable  a  faction  to  take  up  his  cause  and  create 
trouble.  Some,  indeed,  counselled  that  a  bribe  be  gi  ven 
him,  but  this  would  have  been  a  needless  expenditure 
of  treasure;  still,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  offer  a 
liberal  price  for  the  horses,  negroes,  and  some  other 
effects,*"  so  that  no  reasons  should  exist  for  further 
delay.  This  succeeded,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  his  ves- 
sel was  seen  to  disappear,  burdened,  however,  with  a 
growing  array  of  complaints  to  be  used  in  retaliation.** 

"  *  Que  laa  proniBiones  eiaa  faaorablea  y  folBna:  j  el  incspoz  e  indigno  de 
tan  Err.ndo  goneniucion,'  Bays  Ctomaca  curtly.  HiiU.  MfX.,  221. 

''Ha  mcntiotied  amoag  other  reasons  tliat  the  royat  seal  confirmed  its 


d  bribe  was  nctnally  given,  ond  one  of  the 
Te«9els  bought,  Hi^.  Vrrdad.,  IGO,  but  this  stAtcmeat  reata  no  iloubt  on  the 
purchase  alone,  which  in  a  senge  was  bribery.     '  Se  boluio  por  donde  tue  con 

rinde  ofrcnta.  no  se  si  con  moneda, '  aayg  Qomara,  Hiai.  Mfx.,  221.  NarraeK 
said  to  have  adviseil  him  to  convert  available  effects  into  mono^  and 
hasten  to  Spain,  where  tho  very  insult  offered  tlie  suprctne  authorities  in  hia 
penoD  would  rnJHo  a  strong  movement  in  his  favor.  Cjito  has  &  eonfascil 
«tory  that  Tapia  wna  induced  to  settle  at  Sledellin,  where  a  fortune  coulil 

-._,.,..   V .,_        T_. .    J V, :.:^„     ,. _i,t    t„    ^^^ii    liiin^f 
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The  indirect  bestowal  of  a  bribe  to  hasten  the  fleet 
of  Tapia  was  by  no  means  misplaced,  as  it  happened. 
Not  long  after  he  had  left  Villa  Rica  the  good  people 
at  Medellin  were  startled  by  the  appearance  of  a  sail  at 
San  Juan,**  Surely  the  commissioner  was  not  re- 
turning to  stir  anew  the  quarrel  in  this  locahty.  The 
anxiety  was  not  lessened  by  a  summons  for  the  au- 
thorities to  meet  Juan  Bono  de  Quejo,  the  bearer  of 
important  despatches  for  Grovernor  Tapia,  with  greet- 
ings from  Adelantado  Velazquez.  The  mere  pres- 
ence of  Quejo  boded  no  good,  for  be  was  a  hard- 
headed  Biscayan,^  who,  after  sharing  the  first  mishaps 
of  Narvaez  on  this  coast,  as  one  of  his  officers,  had 
loft  to  plead  his  cause.  Several  c^dulas  having  arrived 
from  the  king  himself,  after  Tapia's  departure,  con- 
taining not  omy  additional  instructions  but  confirma- 
tion of  his  powers,  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  they 
should  reach  him  as  soon  as  possible,  for  even  the  au- 
thorities in  Spain  could  not  fail  to  recognize  that 
objections  might  be  raised  to  their  signatures  among 
the  cavilling  officials  in  the  Indies.  When  the  de- 
spatches reached  the  Islands,  Velazquez  placed  a  small 
vessel  at  Qucjo's  disposal. 

These  confirmatory  documents,  signed  by  the  king, 
were  not  a  little  perplexing,  and  the  coast  officials 
could  only  refer  him  to  Cortes.  The  latter  expressed 
regrets  at  the  departure  of  Tapia,  which  made  it  im- 
possible to  obey  the  mandates,  and  by  a  combination 
of  suave  language  and  glittering  jewels  he  completely 
won  the  heart  of  the  messenger,  who  quietly  placed  in 

Cortta,  Setidenria,  ii.  14,  15,  144,  Btatei  that  he  was  'contlncted'  on  board, 
by  the  orders  of  Alcalde  Alvarez.  Corral  is  said  to  bars  takoQ  the  leading  part 
in  the  prcTiouB  altercation.  According  to  Cortta  and  others  Topift  reoei\-ed 
■  severe  reprimimd  in  EspaQola  for  hia  attempt  to  create  troubles  in  New 
Spain.  If  he  failed  to  enjoy  tho  office,  he  certainly  received  hia  salarj  a« 
governor.  Urrrtra.  doc  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii. 

"At  Medellin,  says  Bornal  Diaz,  Hiat.  Verdal.,  107,  whither  he  BUm- 
moned  the  authorities  from  Goazocoaico.  The  municipality  of  McdcUin  hail 
probably  not  yet  taken  up  their  abode  there.  Sao  Juan  de  ChaJchiuhcuecan, 
or  de  Ulua.  served  as  port  for  Medellin.  This  summons  may  occooiit  for 
Cortc.i'  statement  that  he  arrived  at  Kepiritn  Santo.  Carta*,  278. 

'^  Master  of  one  of  hia  vessels.  CorUt,  Oarlcu,  279. 
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his  pocTtet  the  c^dutaa  and  accompanying  packet  of 
unaddressed  letters  with  which  fresh  adherents  were 
to  be  allured,  and  abandoned  himself  to  the  amcnitiea 
of  his  situation.  A  little  later  he  proceeded  with 
well  filled  pockets  to  report  in  Spain  the  futility  of 
his  mission.^ 

In  explaining  to  the  emperor  the  treatment  accorded 
to  hia  governor,  Corttjs  prudently  throws  the  respon- 
sibility on  the  popular  representatives,  who  decided 
in  the  case  as  they  considered  best  for  the  crown  ;  but 
he  seeks  to  defend  their  course  by  relating  that  the 
apprehended  danger  from  this  attempt  of  a  stranger 
to  assume  the  administration  did  actually  come  to 
pass.  The  mere  report  of  an  impending  change 
engendered  conspiracy  among  the  Indians,  which,  if 
successful,  would  have  been  more  serious  than  any  pre- 
ceeding  revolt.  It  extended  through  the  districts  of 
Mexico  and  Coyuhuacan,  and  broke  out  also  in  Tutu- 
tepee  and  Meztitlan,  to  the  north-west." 

The  main  obstacle  at  Mexico  was  the  presence  of 
the  terrible  Corttis,  and  with  a  view  to  remove  this, 
and  to  enable  the  warriors  to  assemble,  it  was  arranged 
to  induce  the  general,  by  means  of  a  false  report  that 
twenty  vessels  had  appeared  off  the  coast,  to  depart 
for  Villa  Rica,  and  permit  them  to  join  his  banner 
with  a  lai^e  force.*"  Informed  of  the  movement  by 
spies,  he  seized  the  accused  ringleaders,  and  since  the 
safety  and  interests  of  the  Spaniards  demanded  a 
severe  example  to  similar  malcontents,  punishments 

"  'Cortes  le  Ryadb  para  la  coata,'  is  Bemal  Diaz'  uBQificatit  allueion 
to  the  deporCuTe.  Hia.  Vtnlad.,  IG7.  Hail  Tapia  etill  been  in  Alexico, 
oh«cr»es  Gomnra,  there  would  have  been  grent  trouble,  in  view  of  Uio  impos- 
ing letters  and  cfdulas  hrougbt.  IlUt.  Max.,  221.  One  Hernandez  declared 
tbat  Quejo  become  so  intimate  with  Cortes  that  he  proposed  new  inarriaf^a 
relations  for  him  with  Fonseca'a  niece.  Cortd,  llailenein,  ii.  35S.  372.  This 
declaration  would  indicate  that  the  measenger  was  atilt  in  Mexico  in  tlia 
Diiddle  of  16-22. 

■^Thii  Tutntapeo  ia  called  del  norte  to  distiugnish  it  from  t)iat  on  the 
South  Sea.  '  Se  rebelaron  loB  CniiteeaB,  y  los  do  Coa^acoalco  y  Tauanoo,  y 
otros  que  lea  oosto  can>, '  is  Gomara's  account  of  it.  Hal.  Mex. ,  222  ;  Vortc«, 
Carttu,  278. 

''  In  support  of  tlw  itxirj  thoy  brongbt  him  %  pointiog  of  the  fleet.  CorUs, 
Cartae.Wa. 
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were  inflicted  which  wore  long  remembered  in  Now 
Spain.  Some  of  the  minor  culprits  were  suspended 
by  the  noose  among  the  ruins  left  by  the  invaders, 
while  the  leaders,  according  to  the  native  historian,  Ix- 
tlilxochitl,  were  exposed  in  an  amphitheatre,  like  bulls, 
to  the  attacks  of  infuriated  blood-hounds,  which  tore 
thom  in  pieces,  and  even  devoured  their  flesh,"" 

At  Tututepec  and  Meztitlan  the  uprising  was  soon 
smothered  by  a  large  force  of  Spaniards  and  allies. 
A  few  encounters  brought  the  inhabitants  to  their 
Itnoes,  and  Cortes  was  even  induced  to  pardon  the 
captured  caciques.'*  The  revolt  appears  to  have  been 
long  planned  oy  the  Quauhtemotzm  party,  probably 
since  his  torture,  and  had  in  view  his  restoration  and 
the  quick  disposal  of  the  Spanish  leaders,  so  as  to 
make  the  soldiers  a  readier  prey.  Nevertheless  it 
could  not  have  been  of  great  extent,  though  Cort<is 
seeks  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  to  connect  it  with 
the  presence  of  Tapia,  a  man  wholly  unfit  and  inex- 
perienced to  cope  with  such  movements,  as  he  point- 
edly observes.  While  influenced  by  purely  selfish 
motives,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  procedure  served 
tlio  best  interests  of  the  crown,  for  at  this  early 
period  a  man  of  his  sagacity,  influence,  and  skill  as 
ruler  and  leader,  was  needed  to  maintain  and  advance 
the  conquest  of  the  country.  The  toleration  of  fac- 
tions would  have  been  dangerous.  Of  this  Velaz- 
quez and  his  patron  and  adherents  were  fully  aware ; 
but  envy  and  ambition  blinded  them  to  their  own  in- 
efficiency, and  to  prudence. 

The  revolt  was  not  the  only  danger  to  Cortes 
ascribed  to  the  Tapia  episode,  if  we  may  credit  Her- 
rera.  Disgusted  with  the  disposal  of  the  commissary, 
and  encouraged  by  the  evident  wishes  of  the  sov- 

"  Hot.  Crufldadet,  01-2.  TbU  writer,  whose  Btatementa  cannot  olwaye  bo 
rc'.icil  upon,  adds  that  King  Ixtlilxochitl  aareil  bis  brother  Cobnanacoch.  one 
of  tlio  accused,  from  tho  Uofts,  rcgardleaa  of  tho  Boldiera.  Tlie  SpaoiBb  writers 
ii^liirzillyalluiie  to  no  cruelties,  (jomara  rcfen  to  the  roTolt  on  two  occuiona, 
witli  cndeut  confusion.  Hut.  J/ei.,  222,  235. 

"Iho  campaign  cost  the  lives  of  two  Spaniaids  fnd  k  few  alliea.  CorU*, 
CaHag,  278-9. 
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creign  manifested  in  the  c^dulas  of  Quejo,  Alderete, 
the  royal  treasurer,  is  said  to  have  promoted  two 
plots  against  the  general's  life,  one  being  to  assas- 
sinate him  while  kneeling  at  mass,  the  other  to  blow 
]iim  up  at  his  quarters.  Informed  of  the  plan,  Cortds 
summoned  the  official  to  his  presence  and  revealed  it. 
Alderete  was  thoroughly  crushed  by  the  disclosure, 
and  could  only  throw  himself  upon  his  mercy.  Mag- 
nanimity had  proved  a  politic  virtue  before  this,  and 
it  was  again  exercised,  both  to  avoid  dangerous  com- 
plications, and  to  neutralize  the  opposition  of  a  strong 
party.** 

Among  the  orders  brought  by  Tapia  was  one 
wherein  the  Council  of -the  Indies  forbade  the  audi- 
encia  of  Santo  Domingo  to  deal  with  the  outrage  of 
Narvaez  on  Oidor  Aillon,  and  signified  its  desire  that 
he  should  no  longer  be  kept  in  durance.  Corttjs 
accordingly  instructed  Rodrigo  Rangel,  who  had  re- 
placed the  vacillating  Gonzalo  de  Alvarado  as  lieu- 
tenant at  Villa  Rica,^  to  send  him  to  Coyuhuacan. 
The  long  confinement  at  the  coast  fortress,  exposed 
to  the  jeers  of  every  passer-by,  had  tended  not  a 
little  to  humble  the  arrogant  leader,  so  much  so,  in- 
deed, that  when  Cort(5s  came  forth  to  meet  him  he 
knelt  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  former  despised  rival. 
The  latter  had  good  reason  for  remonstrating  against 
this  self-abasement,  as  he  had  for  coming  forth  to 
meet  a  man  whose  reascending  star  appeared  so  sig- 
nificantly in  the  c^dulas  concerning  him.  He  not  only 
raised  him  from  the  ground,  but  offered  with  fraternal 
embrace  a  seat  by  his  side,  and  showed  the  most  marked 
attention.  Narvaez,  on  his  side,  spoke  with  humble 
feeling  of  the  glowing  achievements  which  had  effected  ■ 

"•Snch  ftt  least  must  be  the  oonolnHion  if  ws  accept  the  atory,  Alderete 
died  not  long  »fler.  Bemal  Ditit,  Hist.  Verdad.,  188.  'Vn  Clerigo  lUmiulo 
Leon,  oaai  iniinio  descubrid,  que  con  barriles  de  poluora,  queri&n  bolarte  en  ct 
apoeento.'  Ilerrera,  deo.  ili.  lib.  iii.  cap.  xvi.  The  phrasins  would  indicate 
that  AldcTote  wab  not  eappoced  to  have  managed  both  the  plots. 

"With  Pedro  de  Ircio  aa  aid.  J!aruU  Dias,  UiuL  ViTdad.,  160. 
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the  conquest  of  so  vast  and  rich  a  country,  with  such 
numerous  and  strong  cities.  His  own  defeat  had, 
indeed,  been  a  trifling  matter  in  comparison.  Magnifi- 
cent rewards  must  surely  flow  from  the  sovereign,  and 
to  this  end  he  would  devote  his  own  efforts  in  the 
behalf  of  Cortes.  With  such  words  did  he  mask  the 
burning  hatred  that  awaited  only  opportunity.^^  The 
opportunity  came  when  toward  the  close  of  1523  he 
was  permitted,  partly  through  the  influence  of  Garay'a 
pleadings,  to  leave  New  Spain.**  Thereupon  he  hast- 
ened to  court  to  stir  up  afresh  the  enemies  of  Cortes. 

*■  The  gosdpa  circulated  a  Htoiy  tiiat  CorMa  gave  Narraes  M.OOO  dncats 
nherenitb  to  compeiuata  Velazquez  for  his  losses  throngb  the  expedition  to 
Mexico,  but  this  deaervra  littls  credit,  says  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  cap.  iv. 
Bei-aalDUa,  Hi»t.  VfnUtd.,  100-1.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  Cort*s  would  hav*8 
given  the  money  to  Narvaei,  who  would  have  kept  it  for  his  own  claiua. 

"  His  obaequiouB  flattery  of  Cort^  bad  no  doubt  osaiated  at  the  liberation, 
as  well  as  the  pleading!  of  his  rich  wife  Maria  de  Valenzuela,  who  appears  to 
have  known  the  conqueror.  Narvaez  was  even  given  2,000  pesos  de  oro,  prob- 
ably in  peymeut  of  certoin  effects  taken  from  him.  and  ho  left  with  humble 
protestations.  BertuU  Diaz,  liiat.  Verdad.,  170.  Among  the  Bcorea  to  l>e 
remembered  by  him  against  Cort^  was  the  execution  of  Diego  "Diaz,  a  ship- 
master, who  sought  to  procure  bis  escape  from  Villa  Rica  early  in  1521.  Tha 
record  of  the  trial  is  given  in  Paehteo  and  Cdrdeaat,  CoL  Doe, ,  xiri.  287-97. 
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AFFAIBS  OF  CORT^  IN  SPAIN. 


CoBTta  Finds  Fator  wttb  the  AmiENOu — Hia  TuntD  Lbttbe — TsKASotia 
FOK  IBS  EuFBROK — An  Ohinoos  Loss — Cbased  bt  CoKSAina — Wsat 
EiHO  Frakcu  Said — Thz  CcritaB  ov  Montezuma — Cakdtnal  Asrlait 

iBTKEHSEa — CoSTis'CASB  BBFOKB  TEE  SoVBIlEiaH — ElS  AcHIBVEMEKTS 

Eevtewbd— ERfOTATioM  or  Ckaboes— Velazquez  Okdshed  and  Fox- 

SECA  HcHBLBD—CoBTte  APFOINTBD  GOVEBNOB  AND  CaPTAIH  GEHEOAL. 

Ant  fears  which  Cort^a  may  have  entertained  with 
regard  to  his  treatment  of  Tapia  were  quieted  by  the 
arrival,  during  the  spring,  of  Alonso  de  Avila,  the 
coramissioner  whom  he  had  sent  to  Santo  Domingo 
more  than  a  year  before,  to  obtain  conceasiona  from 
the  audicncia,  and  war  material  for  the  army,^  The 
audiencia  gave  him  authority  to  conquer  the  whole 
of  New  Spain,  to  brand  slaves  in  accordance  with  pre- 
scribed rules,  and  to  distribute  encomiendas.  Although 
this  was  provisional,  subject  to  the  royal  decision,  it 
nevertheless  gave  authority  to  the  acts  of  Cortes, 
and  he  received  further  encouragement  in  the  fact  that 
the  audiencia  had  recommended  him  to  the  emperor 
in  a  manner  that  promised  to  be  more  effective  than 
any  representation  so  far  made.  One  great  advan- 
tage the  audiencia  had,  namely,  means  to  hide  their 
despatches  from  the  bishop  of  Biirgos,  with  whom 
they  were  not  wholly  in  accord,  and  have  them  pre- 
sented direct  to  the  royal  person,  nor  could  their 
intimations  against  the  bishop's  policy  fail  to  have 
weight. 

1  after  the  Fdnnco  aampaiga,  trhich  ii 
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In  return  for  his  success,  Avila  received  a  valuable 
encomienda,  together  with  presents  and  promises,  all 
of  which  bound  hira  ever  closer  to  his  patron.^  So 
pleased  indeed  was  Cortes  with  his  ability  and  loyalty 
as  commissioner,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  appointed 
procurador  to  the  court  of  Spain,  jointly  with  Antonio 
dc  Quiflones,  his  captain  of  guards."  They  were  to 
support  the  other  agents  in  obtaining  a  confirmation 
of  his  grant  of  lands,  natives,  and  o&ces,  and  other 
acts,  together  with  his  own  tenure  of  office,  as  partly 
advocated  in  letters  intrusted  to  them,  notably  the 
third  of  his  Relacioneg.  This  is  dated  at  Coyuhuacan, 
May  15,  1522,  and  narrates  the  operations  since  Octo- 
ber 1520,  beginning  with  the  Tcpeaca  campaign,  con- 
tinuing with  the  siege  and  fall  of  Mexico,  and  ending 
with  the  expeditions  to  formally  occupy  surrounding 
provinces.  The  latter  he  describes  in  a  manner  in- 
tended to  impress  the  value  of  his  achievements,  and 
the  wealth  and  extent  of  the  additions  thus  made  to 
the  royal  domains.  He  does  not  fail  to  allude  to  the 
prospects  opening  before  the  maritime  exploration  for 
which  he  is  preparing  a  fleet  on  the  South  Sea.  One 
of  the  main  objects  of  the  letter,  which  had  probably 
hastened  its  conclusion,  was  the  Tapia  affair.  While 
explaining  that  the  course  taken  had  been  to  save  the 
country  and  the  royal  interests,  as  proved  by  the 
attempted  revolt  of  the  natives,  he  points  out  the 
injustice  and  danger  of  such  interference,  particularly 
OD  the  part  of  selfish  and  unscrupulous  persons  like 
Velazquez,  wholly  oblivious  of  their  duty  to  the  sov- 
ereign.*    In  an  accompanying  note  he  commends  the 

'  He  hid  formerly  been  an  adherent  of  Velazquez,  and  this  anfGced  to 
ronte  Bcmal  Bioz  against  him,  aa  a  auapccted  person,  who  might  have  been 
[lau.L^erDus  had  he  been  present  wlien  TiLpia  arrived.  The  encamienda  em- 
braced Qnaiibtitlnj],  with  a  largo  rental.   /'/. 

'  Who  had  osaisted  to  aavo  tho  life  of  Cortda  during  tho  aiege, 
'In  a  later  letter  he  ^oes  bo  far  as  to  proposo  to  arreat  the  Cuban  govemor. 
'  Pienao  enviar  por  el  dieho  Diego  Velaiquez  y  prenderle,  y  preso,  enviarle  & 
v.  M. .  .cortando  la  ratt  de  todoa  males.'  Carlos,  318.  Bcmal  Diaz  wrongly 
attribntea  this  proposal  to  tho  preaeot  occaaion.  It  may  certainly  bo  called 
capping  the  climax  of  the  injuriea  heaped  iipoo  the  unfortunate  governor, 
though  he  deaervea  little  aympathy. 
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agents  to  the  emperor,  and  points  out  the  painful 
anxiety  in  which  he  has  been  left  by  not  receiving  any 
reply  to  his  many  dutiful  applications. 

The  local  officials  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
emperor  in  the  name  of  the  army  and  settlers,  extol- 
ling the  deeds  and  loyalty  of  their  leader,  defending 
their  treatment  of  Tapia,  instigated  as  he  was  by  the 
hostile  Velazquez,  and  urging  the  prior  claims  of  con- 
querors to  grants  and  appointments.  Father  Olmedo 
supported  these  representations  in  a  special  letter, 
wherein  he  reviewed  the  prospects  of  conversion  and 
requested  that  religious  teachers  be  sent  out.  To  add 
weight  to  the  petitions,  they  received  the  usual  accom- 
paniment of  treasure,  in  addition  to  the  regular  fifth. 
The  present  consisted  of  the  choicest  specimens  of 
fabrics,  feather-work,  curiosities,  and  jewels,  set  apart 
from  the  late  repartition,  and  increased  from  the  sub- 
sequent influx  of  tributes,  worth  fully  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  ducats.*  Its  notable  features  were 
a  number  of  pearls  and  an  immense  emerald,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be,'  and  trinkets,  which  wlioUy  eclipsed 
the  already  familiar  specimens  of  native  goldsmiths' 
work,  in  the  form  of  fishes  with  scales  of  different 
metals,  of  birds  and  other  animals  with  movable  heads 
and  tongues,  masks  with  mosaic  ornamentation,  and 
a  variety  of  pieces  after  European  models.  Several 
large  bones  were  also  sent,  uncovered  at  Coyuhuacan, 

*  'Aauqne  Dtro«  dizen  dot  tanto.'  aomara,  Hi»t.  Conq.,  21S.  The  jewels, 
bbrica,  etc.,  150,000  ducata,  the  gold  and  utver  a>  much  more.  The  part  set 
•side  from  the  repartition  after  the  fall  of  Mexico  was  worth  more  than 
100,000  peaos  da  oro.  Oniedo,  iii.  4G8,  517.  A  list  of  the  ^'alualilea  sent  to 
8pwa  13  given  in  Memoria  lie  Pimu,  in  Padiero  and  Cilrdtjtat,  Col.  Doc.,  xii. 
253-CS,  315-0.     See  also  Jlemra,  ilec,  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i. 

*  *A  fiue  emerald  the  size  of  the  palm  of  a  liand,  of  pyramidal  shape.'  I'l. 
■Perlas  tamoDaa  algimai  delloa  como  auellonos.'  Bemat  Dica,  Ji'ist.  Vi-rd<ul., 
103.  This  aothor  allndea  to  a  number  of  ch:dchinitci.  'like  cmetatds,'  which 
Ma  hudly  iuclnde  tho  stones  called  emeralds  b;  othere,  for  clmlcbiuitet  wcro 
never  re^utled  BS  of  much  value  b;  the  conquerois,  though  the  natives  prized 
them  above  any  other  stones.  The  emeiald  referred  to  was  a  mere  jade  or 
nrpentine,  for  Mexico  x>osaesBed  no  emeralds.  Alaman,  Oiaeti.,  i.  I5'J.  lu 
Pern  thev  did  have  thia  precious  itona,  but  the  teat  to  which  the  early  adven- 
ture™ sobmitted  them--h4mmer  blows — cansed  ss  a  rule  the  rejection  of  the 
genuine  stones,  which  were  smashed  in  pieces,  while  the  iaUe  one*  were  ac- 

BIR.  Hki..  Voi~  n.   s 
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which  in  accordance  with  the  common  native  tradition 
and  the  declaration  of  the  doctors  were  pronounced 
to  be  the  remains  of  giants;  also  two  jaguars,  or  tigers 
as  they  were  called,  which  proved  an  unfortunate  ship- 
ment, for  one  escaped  from  the  cage  when  on  board, 
and  fiercely  attacked  a  number  of  the  crew,  where- 
upon it  was  lost  in  the  sea.  Two  of  the  bitten  men 
died  from  their  injuries,  and  to  obviate  another  disas- 
ter the  second  jaguar  was  Killed,^ 

As  special  agents  for  Cortes  went  his  secretary, 
Juan  de  Ribera,^  with  whom  was  associated  Friar 
Pedro  Melgarejo  do  Urrea,  both  to  act  in  concert  with 
his  father,  Martin  Cortes,  to  whom  was  sent  n  power 
of  attorney  to  act  in  all  affairs  for  the  son.'  This 
document  was  accompanied  by  a  few  thousand  ducats, 
which  the  malevolent  magnified  to  large  amounts,  a 
portion  of  the  vast  treasures  that  Cort^a  was  said  to 
have  secreted.  One  story  current  was  that  he  him- 
self supervised  its  transmission  to  Tezcuco  in  several 
canoes.  When  fairly  out  in  the  lake  a  sudden  gale 
capsized  the  boats,  and  half  a  dozen  men  were  drowned ; 
the  rest,  including  Cortes,  narrowly  escaped  by  cling- 
ing to  the  wrecks.  Divers  were  afterward  sent  to 
search  for  the  treasure,  but  not  a  trace  could  be 
found.'"  The  same  agents  carried  a  portion  of  the 
remittances  sent  by  the  conquerors  to  friends  in  Spain, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  cas- 
tcllanos,  and  showing  that  recent  expeditions  must 
have  greatly  increased  the  distribution  shares,  and  pro- 
moted contentment  among  the  lately  irate  soldiers." 

'Gomara  mention!  '  three  tigers,'  but  occoimta  only  for  tha  Itte  of  two. 
//.v.  J/cj:.,  210. 

'A  man  full  of  trieks  and  unfair  at  the  gaming-table,  taya  Benml  DiKt, 
Jli-t.  VeiiUiiL,  IDO-l,  and  he  certainly  provcil unreliable, 

»  DatoU  May  8,  1522,  Poder  Olorgaiio,  in  Parh'co  and  Cdrdeatu.  Col.  Doc., 
xii.  45S~TO.  A  reHtive  named  Fnuicisco  du  Ibb  Caam  is  appoinleil  substitnta 
in  caao  Martin  Cort^  fails  to  act.  This  Cosaa,  a  relative,  figures  ably  in  the 
con'|iicstof  Honduras.  See  Hist.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  537  ct  ««<[.,  tliis  aeries. 

'"  Pcralta  applies  thia  statement  to  tbe  treasures  intended  for  the  emperor. 
A'o'.  y/'e(.,  130-2,  but  it  appears  to  be  bascil  on  an  event  which  occurred  in 
runncction  with  C^rt^' own  departure  for  Spain  in  1&2S.  Gomoraiaffinns  tliat 
tliesiim  aent  to  the  father  was  4,000  dncBts.  UUt.  ilex.,2\6. 

"  'Ochente  y  ocho  mil  CaateUonos  en  bairaa  de  oro.'  Beraal  Di<e^  UitL 
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The  commiasion  set  out  ia  June"  1522,  in  three 
vessels/^  which  safely  reached  Terceira,  of  the  Azores 
group.  Hardly  had  they  again  set  sail,  however, 
when  they  were  attacked  by  a  fleet  of  French  corsairs, 
six  ships  in  number,  hailing  from  La  Rochelle." 

Resistance  on  the  part  of  the  small  vessels  from 
New  Spain  was  deemed  useless,  but  they  nevertheless 
did  their  utmost  to  escape,  regardless  of  the  cannon- 
balls  that  whistled  around  them.  The  chase  became 
exciting,  the  more  so  when  splinters  began  to  fly  and 
blood  to  flow.  Finally  the  French  overtook  two  of 
the  vessels  having,  in  charge  of  Avila,  the  greater 
part  of  the  treasures,  which  were  conveyed  to  France. 
The  choicest  jewels  were  sent  as  a  present  to  Francis 
I.,  who  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  extent  and 
quality  of  the  wealth  flowing  in  on  Spain.  "The  gold 
irom  his  western  possessions  alone  must  suflice  to  sus- 
tain his  campaigns  against  us,"  he  observed.  "But  I 
should  like  to  see  the  last  testament  of  Father  Adam 
which  entitles  my  brothers  of  Castile  and  Portugal 
to  the  exclusive  ownership  of  those  regions,  or  which 
forbids  me  from  thus  helping  myself  to  a  sharo."'^ 

AvUa  was  kept  behind  prison  bars  for  a  long  time 
in  the  vain  expectation  of  a  heavy  ransom,  correspond- 
ing to  the  estimate  formed  of  one  having  in  his  charge 
so  lar^e  a  treasui'e.  He  managed,  however,  to  forward 
the  despatches,  which  greatly  promoted  the  cause  of 
his  chief."    Learning  from  him  or  his  companions  that 

Verdad.,  163.   Hcirera  names  Piego  da  Ordaz,  of  volcano  fame,  aa  one  of  tha 
pasaeogera,  while  others  aay  that  lie  bad  gone  with  tJie  previous  mission  to 

'^  December  SOth,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz,  but  this  must  be  a  slip  either 
of  memorj  or  pen,  which  has  misled  several  writers.  A  receipt  for  some  of 
tiie  treasure  is  dated  at  Seville,  NovemlwT  6,  1S22.  PaeAeeo  and  Cdrdenat, 
Col.  Doe.,  lii.  238'W. 

"Caiarels,  savs  Hen-era.  Bemal  Diaz  mentions  ool^S.  0ns  of  them  was 
the  SaBla  Maria  ile  laRnbida,  commandeil  by  Joan  Bapdata.  Id. ,  253, 258, 260. 

"  Under  command  of  Juan  Florin,  or  Floreotin. 

^  '  Que  mostrassen  el  testamento  de  nucstro  padre  Aden,  si  les  deid  a  c'.Ios 
BOlamente  por  hcrederos,  y  seDores  de  aquellns  tierraa  que  auiui  tornado  cntre 
elloe  doa  sin  dalle  a  el  ninguna  dellas,  e  quo  por  cata  causa  era  licito  robar,  y 
tiHnar  lodo  lo  que  pudiesse  por  la  mar. '  Brrnal  Dias,  Hat.  Vndad.,  ISA. 

"Tlie  neglect  to  secure  hia  liberation  nettled  him  greatly,  and  ho  is  said 
to  have  expreased  delight  at  the  loss  to  the  court  of  so  mn<^  bvasure.    Oa 
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the  third  vessel,  which  had  escaped  him,  contained 
additional  treasure,  the  French  pirate  returned  with 
three  of  his  ships  to  watch  for  her.  This  time  fortune 
turned  against  him,  for  near  Cape  St  Vincent  he  en- 
countered a  Spanish  fleet  sent  in  search  of  him,  and 
after  a  brief  but  sharp  battle  he  was  captured  and 
conveyed  to  Spain,  there  to  be  condemned  to  the 
gallows." 

Ill-luck  seemed  to  attend  the  spoils  of  New  Spain, 
both  in  their  capture  and  afterward.  The  curses  of  the 
dying  Montezuma  and  the  agonized  Quauhtemotzin 
had  clung  to  them  ever  since  they  left  the  palace- 
vaults  of  Tenochtitlan.  Miserably  perished  during 
the  Noche  Triste  most  of  those  who  sought  to  convey 
it  forth,  while  the  Aztecs  who  recaptured  a  portion 
paid  the  bitter  penalty  during  the  horrors  of  the 
following  siege.  Strife  and  trouble  arose  at  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  remnant  after  the  fall  of  the  city;  a 
gale  swept  a  portion  into  the  lake,  together  with  sev- 
eral of  its  attendants.  Its  capture  by  the  French 
involved  the  imprisonment  of  Avila  and  the  death  of 
several  companions,  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  igno- 
minious end  of  the  pirates  and  the  capture  of  Francis 
himself  As  for  the  escaped  vessel,  the  Santa  Maria 
de  la  Rdbida,  she  gained  Santa  Marfa  Island  in  a 
somewhat  battered  condition,  with  several  wounded 
persons  on  board,  including  Quifiones,  who  died  a  few 
days  later."  Eibera  proceeded  thence  in  a  Portuguese 
caravel  to  Seville  to  ask  for  a  convoy,  and  with  this 

retnmiDg  to  Spain  hs  received  for  compensation  the  permit  to  retjiin  hia  on- 
comiendai  ana  otlier  proper^,  and  the  appointment  of  contador  for  Yucatan. 
In  land  the  municipality  of  Mexico  granted  bia  brotber-'i  family  a  lot  adjoin- 
ing tbeir  house,  in  conuderBtion  for  Alonao'a  ierricea;  bot  in  the  lollowing 
year  the  house  was  razed,  and  the  aito  covered  with  salt,  after  t^s  execution 
of  bia  nepbewi  for  complicity  in  the  conspiracy  of  Uartin  Cort^.  Daio* 
Biog.,  in  Carta*  d«  India*,  716-17;  Utrrtra,  dec.  iiL  lib.  iv.  d^.  xx.,  lib. 

"  'EIn  el  pnerto  de  Vieo.'  Id.  Sondoral  places  this  occnTrsnce  in  NoTem* 
ber  1522,  though  he  ia  somewhat  confoaed  abont  the  facta.  Hiii,  Carlot  V., 
i.  563. 

"  So  taya  Hetrera,  while  Bemal  Diai  state*  that  tbe  death  of  the  gallant 
captain  waa  due  to  dagger  tbmata,  which  he  leceived  at  Tercera  during  A 
liOtharian  eacapade.  nbi  sup. 
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the  remnant  of  Aztec  treasure  reached  its  destina- 
tion." 

By  tliis  time  the  affairs  of  Cortes  in  Spain  had 
assumed  a  new  aspect.  Hia  friends,  including  Martia 
Cortes,  Puertocarrero,  Montijo,  Licentiate  Nufiez, 
relator  of  the  India  Council,  Ordaz,  and  others,  bad 
for  a  time  accomplished  nothing  more  than  to  check  the 
proceedings  of  the  Velazquez  party,  though  they  had 
been  unable  to  oppose  the  appointment  of  Tapia. 
Finally,  however,  they  obtained  proofs  of  Fonseca's 
machinations  in  favor  of  Velazquez,  from  whom  he 
had  accepted  heavy  bribes,  including  an  eiicomienda 
of  natives,  who  were  compelled  under  the  lash  to 
extract  gold  for  the  good  bishop  in  the  Cuban  mines. 
The  intimacy  between  these  two  officials  was  strength- 
ened by  the  engagement  of  the  governor  to  the  niece 
of  the  prelate,'^  and  they  concerted  to  defame  Cortfis 
as  a  traitor,  by  withholding  hia  deapatches,  keei)ing 
back  his  agents,  and  injuring  him  in  every  possible 
manoer.^*  It  waa  further  shown  that  the  bishop  had 
appropriated  a  part  of  the  presents  sent  to  the  em- 
peror from  New  Spain.  This  was  wrong  on  tbe  part 
of  the  bishop,  and  yet,  as  we  well  know,  Velazquez 
had  far  more  of  justice  on  his  side  than  Cortes;  but  suc- 
cess deBea  all.  The  great  achievements  of  Cort4s  had 
by  this  time  spread  throughout  the  country,  fostering 
the  belief  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  treated.  Among 
the  notable  persons  who  warmly  expressed  them.selves 
to  this  effect  were  the  duke  of  B^jar,  one  of  the 

"  A  list  of  wh&t  she  brought  is  given  in  PatJieeo  and  Cdrdeaiu,  Col.  Doc. , 
lit.  253-00.  Eerrcra  relates  two  somewhat  varied  sod  confused  veraioDB,  oiid 
■aya  Uiat  tlie  vessel  with  all  ita  effects  tae  placed  under  emfanrgo  by  Fonseca's 
order,  which  is  vnUkely.  Deo.  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  iii.,  lib.  ix.  cap.  xx.  Gomara, 
JJi/a.  Mex.,  210,  diapOBSs  quite  briefly  oE  the  voyage;  but  Berual  Diaz  is  more 
complete  and  reliable.  In  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  Cort^  expresses  regret  at 
the  IdSB,  cliieQy  on  account  of  the  choice  nature  of  the  specimens,  which  would 
have  aided  in  demonstrating  his  services,  but  'yo  trabajard  de  enviar  otraa 
may  maa  ricas  y  extiaSas,'  he  concludes  consolingly.  Carlos,  317. 

^"PetroniUi  de  Fonseca.  Oontara,  Hut.  Alex,,  23S.  Benial  Diaz  fancies 
klso  that  she  nwy  have  been  engaged  to  Tapla.  JJiet.  Verdad., 

"The  bishop  hsd  hidden  his  reports,  'que  no  se  Teri4  u' 
Berrrra,  dec,  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii. 
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leading  grandees,  and  the  German  duke  of  Nassau,** 
whose  representations  assisted  in  eonviucing  Cardinal 
Adrian  of  the  injustice  done.  Fonseca  was  there- 
upon ordered  not  to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Cortes, 
and  the  evidence  of  his  conduct  was  forwarded  to 
the  monarch.** 

Adrian  had  no  time  to  do  much  more,  for  he  was 
elected  successor  to  Leo  X.,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to 
Italy  in  the  spring  of  1522."  The  emperor  returned 
I'rom  Germany  shortly  after,  however,  and  Tapia 
appearing  to  support  the  complaints  of  the  adherents 
of  Velazquez,  ho  resolved  to  investigate  the  charges 
both  against  Fonseca  and  Cortc^s;  summoning  to  this 
effect  a  special  commission  which  included  such  men 
as  the  grand  chancellor. '^ 

The  plaintiff  opened  with  the  charge  that  Cortds 
had  appropriated  to  his  own  ends  a  fleet  fitted  out  at 
great  expense  by  Velazquez,  in  virtue  of  royal  author- 
ity, to  continue  the  exploration  of  the  countries 
already  discovered  by  him.  Velazquez  had  conse- 
quently been  obliged  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
fortune  in  efforts  to  recover  his  own,  notably  in  the 
equipment  of  a  second  large  fleet  under  Narvaez. ' 
Regardless  of  the  lives  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
of  iiis  sacred  decrees,  Cortc^s  had  attacked  the  expedi- 
tion, killed  a  number,  imprisoned  others,  and  bribed 
or  intimidated  the  rest  into  submission,  besides  tearing 

"  Bcmal  Diu  say*  Monueur  de  Idsoa,  lent  by  the  emperor  to  congratulnta 
Adrian  ou  bis  election  to  the  papacj.  Nassau  certainly  proved  bimaeU  «  great 
friend  to  Cort^  af Cenvard. 

"  It  is  even  said  that  lie  ioapended  tho  bishop  from  his  presidency  of  tho 
conncit;  but  tliis  was  probably  left  to  the  emperor. 

"Mariina,  Hxel.  Eip.,  vii.  310,  TJii.  101. 

^'AlcrcuriodeGatinara;  Hernando  de  Vega,  lord  of  Grijol  and  comendador 
mayor  of  Castile;  Monsieur  do  la  Chaux,  great  chamberlain;  Doctor  Lorenzo 
Haiindez  de  Carbajal,  an  old  and  eminent  jurist;  Licentiate  Francisco  de 
Var,;as,  general  ti«a£urer  of  Castile;  and  Doctor  dc  la  Roche,  a  Fleming. 
Sacli  are  the  names  given  io  Hcrrem,  Goniara,  Ikraal  Diaz,  and  CorKt,  Vida, 
i:i  IcaOatceta,  Cut.  hoc.,  i.  3o2-3.  Several  acsflions  were  held.  UbcugI  de 
l::ijas  and  XaHrin  de  Duero,  representing  Velazquez,  appeared  with  Tapia  on 
ouu  side,  while  Licentiate  Cespedcs  ia  said  to  have  been  among  those  who 

iih<ndcd  for  Cort^.  Vetancurt,  Tfolro,  pt.  iii.  153,  assumes  nrongly  tliat 
Mbcra  and  Melgarejo  arrived  in  time  to  be  present  now,  and  Prcscott  adds 
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by  force  from  the  commander  the  royal  despatches. 
He  had  further,  by  force  and  fraud,  caused  himself  to 
be  elected  leader,  ignoring  the  instructions  given  him 
from  the  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo  through  his 
patron,  and  punishing  even  with  death  those  who 
ventured  to  oppose  him.  He  had  assumed  regal 
powers,  made  cruel  war  on  unoffending  natives  to  sat- 
isfy his  greed  and  ambition,  and  had  distributed  en- 
comiendas  and  slaves  for  the  benefit  of  his  adherents. 
To  this  end  he  had  encroached  on  the  royal  interests, 
besides  embezzling  moneys  and  treasures  due  to  the 
crown,  assuming  also  for  himself  a  fifth  like  the  sov- 
ereign. Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  had  defrauded  the 
soldiers  of  their  shares,  tortured  native  kings  and 
nobles  to  obtain  more  gold,  and  had  tyrannically  im- 
pressed the  people  to  bring  material  and  build  houses 
for  him.  Finally  he  had  maltreated  and  expelled  from 
New  Spain  the  governor  appointed  by  the  crown,  with 
criminal  contempt  for  the  royal  commission,  thus  con- 
firming the  current  reports  that  he  intended  treason- 
ably to  ignore  the  sovereign  as  he  had  his  cfJdulas  and 
his  patron,  and  usurp  the  country  for  himself. 

To  these  charges,  many  of  them  too  true,  the  agents 
of  Cortes  replied  that  the  honor  of  discovering  New 
Spain  pertained  to  Hernandez  de  C6rdoha,  who,  dis- 
regarding the  iniquitous  and  criminal  commission  of 
Valazquez  to  kidnap  natives  from  the  islands,  had 
directed  his  enei^es  to  this  nobler  aim.  Grijalva's 
expedition,  succeeding  this,  was  purely  for  traffic,  as 
proved  by  the  instructions,  and  its  cost  had  been  de- 
frayed by  the  participants,  although  Velazquez  managed 
to  secure  most  of  the  profit,  which  he  shared  with  the 
bishop  of  Biirgos,  besides  bribing  him  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  crown  with  large  allotments  of  slaves. 
The  fleet  of  Cortes  had  been  fitted  out  chiefly  at  the 
expense  of  himself  and  friends,  as  demonstrated  by 
the  vouchers  and  testimony  produced,**  with  clearly 
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■written  instructions  to  explore,  not  to  colonize.  On 
beholding  the  vast  extent  and  resources  of  the  coun- 
try, in  products  and  inhabitants,  the  commander  felt 
that  his  duty  as  a  loyal  and  Christian  subject  demanded 
the  setting  aside  of  the  limited  and  mercenary  com- 
mission given  him,  in  order  to  acquire  for  bis  sover- 
eign these  lands,  and  for  the  church  benighted  souls. 
This  being  recognized  also  by  the  members  of  the 
expedition,  they  had  insisted  upon  electing  him  lieu- 
tenant for  the  king,  and  voluntarily  so  since  this  pro- 
moted also  their  own  wishes  and  interests,  hitherto 
cramped  by  the  avaricious  and  jealous  governor  of 
Cuba.  Narvaez'  expedition  had  been  sent  forth  in 
direct  disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  audiencia  of 
Santo  Domingo,  a  step  which  merited  deatb,  followed 
as  it  was  by  the  additional  outrage  on  a  royal  oidor. 
Its  presence  in  New  Spain  was  so  evident  a  peril  to 
conquest  so  far  achieved,  and  to  the  conversion  begun, 
that  not  only  did  the  adherents  of  Cortt^s  unhesitat- 
ingly aid  him  in  overthrowing  the  intruder,  after  he 
had  rejected  every  overture,  but  many  of  the  followers 
of  Narvaez  openly  or  tacitly  refused  to  support  his 
cause,  so  detrimental  was  it  to  the  royal  interests. 
As  it  was,  the  great  revolt  at  Mexico,  followed  by  the 
terrible  Noche  Triste,  must  be  ascribed  to  his  pres- 
ence and  malicious  insinuations.  The  papers  taken 
from  the  fallen  leader  had  been  vouchers,  not  de- 
spatches. The  death  of  a  few  men  on  this  occasion, 
and  the  execution  of  others  at  different  times,  were 
deplored,  but  every  military  organization  demands  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  and  is  subject  to  such  occur- 
rences, all  of  which  were  no  loss  peimissible  than  the 
warring  on  natives  who  obstinately  refused  to  submit 
to  the  sovereign  and  church.  CorteSs  bad  assumed 
no  royal  power,  but  had  made  distribution  of  enco- 
miendas  for  the  sake  of  assuring  the  obedience  of 
the  native  Americans  and  of  maintaining  possession 
of  the  domains  for  the  crown,  to  whose  superior  con- 
firmation  the  grants  were   subject.     Treasure  bad 
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been  acquired  by  legitimate  methods,  and  the  royal 
fifth  not  only  duly  set  aside,  but  largely  increased 
by  contribution  of  the  finest  specimens.  If  they  had 
not  reached  the  sovereign,  the  bishop  of  Blirgoa 
must  be  held  answerable.  The  fifth  assigned  to 
the  commander  was  in  consideration  for  his  services 
and  heavy  expenses.  The  torture  of  the  princes  was 
an  act  of  the  army,  headed  by  the  royal  treasurer, 
and  the  employment  of  natives  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Mexico  was  a  measure  demanded  by  the  public  in- 
terests. The  arrival  of  Tapia  tended  to  involve  the 
country  in  perils  similar  to  those  aroused  by  Nar- 
vaez,  so  much  so  that  the  delegates  of  the  colonists 
and  army  took  his  disposal  into  their  own  hands,  con- 
fident that  the  sovereign  would  confirm  an  act  dictated 
in  his  own  interest.  Indeed,  none  but  Cortds,  with 
skill  and  judgment  as  a  general  and  governor,  could 
have  undertaken  the  conquest  and  carried  it  to  a  suc- 
cessful end,  through  so  many  dangers,  unsupported 
by  any  one  save  his  own  followers  and  his  own 
resources  of  mind  and  means,  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  bitter  opposition  of  Velazquez,  Fonseca,  and  their 
adherents,  who  kept  back  recruits  and  supplies,  seized 
remittances,  withheld  his  reports  and  agents,  promoted 
revolts,  and  misrepresented  his  every  motive  and  act. 
The  letters  from  himself,  the  army,  the  officials,  Friar 
Olmedo,  and  others,  were  filled  with  proofs  of  his 
ability  and  loyal  devotion,  while  immense  domains, 
larger  than  any  so  far  acquired  for  the  crown,  and 
teeming  with  wealth  and  vassals,  stood  as  eloquent 
witnesses  of  his  achievements,  ever  glorious  to  Span- 
ish fame." 

What  could  be  more  grand  and  flattering  to  the 
Spanish  nation  than  the  quality  and  extent  of  this 

"  Tliese  and  other  argameDts  are  prodaced  in  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.  csp, 
iii.;  Uental  Diaz,  IliaL  Vrrdad.,  164-6;  Qomara,  HUl.  Mfx.,  238-9,  tliifl 
latter,  stranga  enough,  ginog  the  cborgea  pretty  fnlly,  but  disposing  of  tho 
defence  with  the  brief  remiirk:  'Los  detcargoa,  lazon  y  justicia  que  tnuo 
Cortea. .  .la  historia  laa  cuenta.'    EWn  these  sourCM  kt^  writers  form  their 
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success  1  It  bad  already  raised  in  every  Spanish  heart 
a  strong  admiration  for  the  hero,  which  overlooked 
everything  but  his  greatness.  Nor  was  the  crown 
insensible  to  the  necessity  of  justifying  the  means  to 
such  an  end.  The  surpassing  fitness  of  the  man  for 
bis  position  was  undeniable ;  besides,  none  could  deny 
that  Velazquez  had  been  also  irregular  in  his  conduct, 
while  bis  rival  had  suffered  enough  injury  and  oppo- 
sition to  justify  many  an  overt  act.  The  natural 
result  was  a  decision  in  favor  of  Cortes,  with  the 
recommendation  that  neither  Velazquez  nor  Fonseca 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  further  in  his  affairs. 
The  claims  of  the  former  to  his  share  in  the  fleet,  and 
other  interests,  belonged  to  the  province  of  the  court 
of  law  just  established  for  suits  connected  with  the 
Indies.  The  emperor  rendered  bis  decision  in  accord- 
ance, influenced  mainly,  it  seems,  by  the  chaise  that 
the  Narvaez  expedition  had  been  the  real  cause  for 
the  great  uprising  which  ended  in  the  disastrous  ex- 
pulsion of  Spaniards  from  Mexico.*^ 

The  blow  fell  with  unnecessary  humiliation  on  Ve- 
lazquez, being  heralded  on  his  own  island,  to  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  by  the  messengers  who  bore  tokens  of 
royal  favors  to  his  rival.  His  fortune  had  really 
been  wrecked  by  the  cost  of  expeditions  and  efforts 
against  Cortes,  which  proved  the  chief  means  for  bis 
condemnation ;  and  now  every  ambition  was  crushed, 
even  the  lingering  hope  of  vengeance.  The  offer  of 
regaining  a  small  portion  of  his  losses  by  appealing  to 
the  tribunals  seemed  irony.  In  sullen  mood  be  re- 
tired to  his  residence  stricken  by  grief  and  rage  which 
fast  consumed  him.  Once  more  he  resolved  to  make 
fresh  representations  to  the  sovereign,  and  in  1524  he 

^'Cfdula,  October  15,  1522,  in  PcKhreo  nod  Cdrdmiu,  Col.  Doc.,  xxvi.K. 
Gomara  states  that  both  Velazquez  ajid  Fonseca  were  remoTcd  from  office, 
tlioitgb  lie  U  not  quite  clear  about  the  latter.  'M^o  al  Obispo. .  .q  no  cnten- 
dicsKO  mas  en  ncgocios  de  Cortea,  ni  de  Indifts.  a  lo  quo  narccio.'  f/i^  Mex., 
237-H.  Bemal  Uiaz  Effirms  this  more  strongly,  hva.  Vfnlail.,  183,  an.d  ia 
"    V>,  yida,  Ica^balceta.  Col.  Dor.,  i.  352,  the  bishop  is  iUlowed  t '-— 
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prepared  to  support  them  in  person,  but  death  inter- 
vened to  spare  him  from  further  disappointments.^ 
Narvaez,  who  then  joined  Tapia  and  others  in  the  old 
charges  with  supplementary  complaints,  received  no 
satisfaction,  thou^  he  was  encouraged  by  the  varying 
course  of  his  rival's  fortune  to  maintain  the  suit  for 
some  time.^ 

The  ambitious  Fonseca  was  even  more  deeply 
affected  than  his  prot^g^  by  the  rebuke  of  Charles 
though  he  had  beeu  prepared  for  it  by  the  check  already 
administered  through  Adrian,  now  bis  pontiff.  The 
presidency  of  the  India  Council  was  an  office  connected 
more  intimately  than  any  other  with  the  growth  of 
the  new  world  colonies.  Its  possessor,  indeed,  might 
readily  have  obtained  immortal  renown  as  father  or 
patron  of  America  by  promoting  its  exploration,  set- 
tlement, and  administration,  with  the  zeal  worthy  of 
a  bishop,  and  the  judgment  resulting  from  thirty 
yeara'  management  of  affairs.  Instead  of  this,  ever 
since  the  time  of  Columbus,  he  had  proved  an  obsta- 
cle to  advancement  through  his  partisanship  and  nar- 
row-mindedness. Columbus,  L^  Casas,  Cortes,  and 
other  transatlantic  lights  incurred  successively  his 
pronounced  hostility,  and  he  condescended  to  acts 
v/holly  unworthy  of  his  cloth,  as  if  jealous  of  fame 
that  would  obscure  his  position.  He  never  regained 
the  favor  by  which  he  had  rapidly  advanced  from  a 
dean  of  Seville,  through  several  prelacies,  to  the  dig- 

"Oviedo,  i.  641.  'De  peear  caj6  malo,  y  dende  a  pocos  mescs  miiri6,'  aaye 
Bcnukl  Diaz,  Hist.  Vtrdad.,  187.  His  heirs  Bcem  to  havo  niado  no  resolute 
efforts  to  tocaver  their  clAlms  Bgainst  Cort^,  yet  in  1002  his  deacendout, 
Vclazqaez  de  Baaui,  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  witii  the  cron's, 
gntDting  liim  and  bis  heir  a  shara  in  the  rovenuo  of  the  conntries  ho  shoulil 
discover  and  conqoer.  In  1594  he  offered  to  comproniiso  for  a  revenue  cf 
1j,CO0  duoata,  and  a  habit  of  Santiago  for  his  sou.  Vf'aafuez,  Memorial,  Li 
Col.  Doe.  laid.,  W.  232-3.  Pachrco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doc,  x.  80-0;  Pane), 
in  Monumtntoi,  Dom'ai.  Eip.,  MS.,  64. 

•"  He  was  ironically  told  to  bring  Avila  from  his  French  prison  to  prove 
the  charge  that  he  had  stolen  his  commiBsion.  Btrnai  DiiK,  Kiel.  Vfri.'ii:/., 
1£S.  The  claim  against  CortiSs  )ire«Fnted  by  his  agent  Ceballos  some  yfe.i'x 
later,  for  property  lost  by  him  and  hia  followers  at  Cempoala,  amounted  to 
31H),000  peetm  de  oro.  This  included  iadcmnity  for  his  long  imprisonment. 
Dojumda  de  Ctballot,  in  lea^Mlctta,  Cot.  Doe.,  L  437-44;  Cortti,  Btnidtnciti. 
L  87  et  seq. 
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nity  of  bishop  of  BiSrgoa,  with  still  higher  prospects 
before  him.'' 

The  conduct  and  measurea  of  Cortes  were  gener- 
ally approved,  at  least  in  all  the  main  features/*  and 
the  conquerors  weri?  confirmed  in  the  possession  of 
the  encomiendaa  granted  them,  with  the  privilege 
of  occupying  prominent  seats  in  churches  and  other 
public  places.  In  a  special  c^dula  of  October  15, 1522, 
the  emperor  expressed  to  the  leader  his  appreciation 
of  the  services  rendered  in  the  conquest  of  so  great  a 
territory,  and  of  the  steps  he  had  taken  immediately 
on  returning  to  Spain  to  become  acquainted  there- 
with, through  his  reports  and  agents,  and  to  prevent 
his  enemies  from  creating  further  mischief.  He  com- 
mends to  his  loyal  zeal  and  experience  the  good  admin- 
istration of  the  country  and  the  care  and  conversion 
of  the  natives.  The  better  to  enable  him  to  carry 
out  this  measure  and  in  recognition  of  his  services, 
he  is  granted  the  offices  of  governor  and  captain- 
general  of  New  Spain,  with  full  power  to  appoint  dep- 
uties and  sub-officials  throughout  its  provinces,"  and 
v/ith  permission  to  exclude  any  objectionable  person 
from  the  country.     Cortes  was  further  gratified  by 

"  He  fell  sick  with  ditnut,  and  appaua  to  have  died  during  the  foUowisg 
year,  llirrera,  doc.  iil.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ziv.;  though  Irvuig  saya  November  il 
luM.  CiAtaiAtu,  iiL  650.  Bemal  l>iaz  states  that  bis  troubles  were  iDcreased 
by  diffcrancGS  with  bis  nephew  about  the  iirchbiBhapric  of  Santiago.  Hiat. 
Vrrdatl.,  1S7.  Already  archbishop  of  Hossno,  and  comiaario-KCoeral  de  la 
Crozada,  he  might  readily  hava  bccomo  ftrcbbUhop  of  Toledo.  Oumara,  HiaL 
M'-X;  233i  Solia  will  not  believe  all  the  charges  ngainst '  nn  Varon  tED  vene 
Tabic  y  toD  gradoodo.'  liUL  Mac.,  ii.  273.  See  also  Hia.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  1GB, 
this  scries. 

"  Umbria  and  Cirdenas,  who  had  suffered  amputation  of  the  feet  for  aid- 
ing in  a  VcUzquezan  revolt,  were  given  encomiendos  '  qua  nmtcn  a  cada  vno 
uiii  pesos  de  oro.'  Bernal  Diaa,  loc  cit.  These  and  k  few  other  indirect  re- 
bukes were  the  only  OKoeptiona. 

"This  commission,  bearina  the  suue  date  as  the  cAiuta,  aUndes  to  the 
new  country  as  'AculuaoLn  and  Sou  Xoan  de  Olua,  llamada  la  Nuera  Espo&a,' 
a  [inmo  conferred  in  accordonco  with  Cortila'requeat.  He  is  to  bo  '  royal  judge, 
L*ovcmor,  juatico,  aod  captain-general,  without  predjudice  to  any  privilege 
hi^'d  or  claimed  by  Adol&ntaJo  Velazquez,'  From  which  it  appears  that  the 
l:i.t;i:r  BtiU  possGBscd  the  right  to  discover  aod  settle  lands,  or  more  probably 
ijlamis,  adjoining  New  Spain,  for  instance  Yucatan,  vhicb  is  not  included  in 

"  ""' Mula.    See Paeheco and Ciirdtnas,  Co,'.  2)oc.,  nvi.  C9-70.    Gomarft 

Is  tho  title  of  cdclaiitndo. 
Olio.     Bcrual  Diaz  misleads  several  i 
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a  letter  from  Ferdinand,  the  brother  of  Charles  and 
regent  of  Germany,  who  lauded  his  achievementa 
and  assured  him  of  his  good-will." 

Mslgned  amoDDted  to  » littlg  over  300,000  manvedfi,  while  the  royal  officials 
■ppoioteil  at  the  same  time  received  510,000.  Cort^  complaioed  of  this 
inequality,  and  by  c^dula  of  November  4,  IS25,  lie  is  told  that  steps  will  bo 
taken  to  utis'y  him.  Col.  Doc.  Inid.,  i.  W-100,  102;  Paarro  y  Onllana, 
Varonet  IlvHra,  102  ;  CortAi,  Carton,  33S-9. 

"  This  was  in  answer  to  a  letter  acconinuiied  bv  presents  from  Cortes. 
BtTnalDiaz,  llitt.  Vtrdail.,\%&.  The geneial had  Bvidently  made  wide-spread 
effort*  to  cniry  favor  with  the  court. 
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CORTfeS  AMD  GARAY  Df  PANUCO. 

1522-1523. 

EivALitT  poa  PiKcco — CoBTia  Hastens  to  Oocupt  It — Battlb  at  Atotoch- 

TITLiS — OfEBATIOKS    AT  CSILA — NiTITB  TaOTICS — FOONDIKO    Of   SaM 

EsTfivAS  DEL  Puerto — A  Shipwbxck  Incident — Djbafpointino  Re- 

StTLTS — CaUPAIOM  IN  TuTUTEFEC  MOCSTAlNa — ReJOICISGB  OH  THE  RE- 
CEIPT OF  COKTfea'  CoMMIfiSlOH— ALLiraiJia  Pkojects  (TJ»  Soctbers 
CosQUBSTs — Stabtlino  News— Gakay  Pkepabbs  to  Descend  on  Pi- 
Koco — Hia  Lace  of  Ability  and  Firhkeb9 — Uaboh  fboh  Las  Fal> 
HAS— Nbootutions  with  Vaij-ejo. 

North  of  Villa  Rica  extended  the  fertile  province 
of  Piiimco,  so  called-  after  the  ruling  chief,'  whose 
villages  bordered  the  deep-flowing  rivers  that  seek 
the  sea  at  the  present  Tampico.  It  was  skirted  on 
the  east  by  woody  ranges  from  which  a  number  of 
streams  ran  down  the  undulating  slopes  to  a  flat  and 
Bandy  seaboard  broken  by  a  series  of  lagoons.  While 
the  shore-line  was  unhealthy  and  thinly  inhabited,  the 
interior  was  salubrious,  and  rumor  placed  there  rich 
mines  of  gold.  To  find  this  gold  had  been  the  chief 
inducement  for  the  expeditions  of  Garay,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  natives,  together  with  a  few  thou- 
sand pesos  obtained  by  barter,  had  only  served  to 
confirm  the  rumor. 

The  revelation  that  others  were  intent  on  establish- 
ing an  independent  government  so  close  to  his  own, 
bad  been  a  source  of  anxiety  to  Cortes  ever  since  the 
encounter  with  Pineda  in  August   1519.*    He  ac- 


*See  Hid  Mix.,  i.  ISB,  this  sc 
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cordingly  hastened  to  infortn  the  king  that  the 
natives  of  Pdnuco  had  already  submitted  to  him;  and 
he  intimated  afterward  that  it  would  be  not  only  dan- 
gerous for  a  strange  expedition  to  enter  the  country, 
but  injurious  to  the  royal  interest  there  and  in  the 
settled  districts  to  the  south.'  The  claim  of  submis- 
sion was  based  on  the  allegiance  tendered  by  some 
towns  near  Almeria,  which  by  way  of  diplomacy  ho 
made  extend  indefinitely  beyond.  The  reverses  at 
Mexico,  and  the  subsequent  siege,  called  attention 
away  from  outlying  provinces,  but  after  the  subjuga- 
tion of  Andhuac  Cort^a  took  up  the  matter,  although 
he  was  prevented  from  prosecuting  it  by  the  arrival  of 
Tapia.* 

Soon  after  came  news  from  the  Islands  that  a  fresh 
expedition,  promoted  to  some  extent  by  the  admiral 
of  the  Indies,  was  preparing  to  occupy  Pinuco.  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  letter  from  Garay  himself,  who 
announced  that  the  sovereign  had  appointed  him  gov- 
ernor of  that  district,  and  that  he  would  at  once  enter 
into  possession.  Cortes  had  already  made  extensive 
preparations  to  anticipate  his  rival,  and  was  not  to  be 
held  back  from  a  prize  now  more  alluring  than  ever,  and 
that  by  the  mere  indication  of  c^dulas  which  he  had  so 
well  learned  to  circumvent. 

The  question  here  involved  was  similar*  to  that 
of  Narvaez  and  Tapia,  The  descent  of  an  armed 
force  so  near  to  Mexico  would  encourage  the  natives 
to  fresh  revolts  which  might  involve  the  loss  of 
the  entire  country,  and  the  slaughter  of  every 
Spaniard.  His  duty  to  sovereign  and  comrades  de- 
manded that  he  should  prevent  such  disasters,  and  he 
was  also  bound  to  protect  from  other  invaders  a  prov- 
ince which  had  already  submitted  to  him.     Indeed, 

•Cortwi,  66,  263-4. 

'  Bemal  Diaz  statea  that  he  did  tend  some  tnea  to  settle  near  Pilnuco  River 
to  BB  to  prevent  Garay  from  t&kiag  pouession,  Jiitt.  Virdad.,  IGO,  but  this 
u  donbtlaL 

'  The  c^dnla  issued  in  1521  is  to  be  found  in  yovnrref^.  Col.  dt  ViaytK,  iii. 
147.  Instructions  connected  with  it,  sucli  as  the  settling  of  a  bouudiiry,  appear 
to  hare  been  brought  by  Bono  de  Qucjo. 
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the  Datives  had  sent  to  implore  him  for  protection 
both  against  strangers  and  adjoining  hostfle  tribes.' 
An  additional  reason  for  occupying  the  province  was 
the  necessity  for  New  Spain  proper  to  control  so  ex- 
cellent a  country.^ 

The  importance  of  the  project  demanded  tbat  Cortes 
should  undertake  it  in  person,  the  more  so  since  bis 
leading  captains  were  occupied  elsewhere.  He  accord- 
ingly left  Diego  de  Soto  in  charge  at  Mexico,  with 
instructions  for  continuing  the  rebuilding,  and  set  out 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse,  three  hundred 
foot-soldiers,  a  few  iield-pieces,  and  some  forty  thou- 
sand Indians  from  different  quarters.*  A  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  latter  were  chosen  Aztec  warriors,  whom 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  keep  under  bis  own  im- 
mediate control,  rather  than  expose  the  capital  to 
the  danger  of  a  fresh  conspiracy.  The  quality  of  the 
allegiance  accorded  to  the  Huastecs,^  as  the  Piouco 

*  Bemal  Diaz  confirmB  this,  and  adds  that  the  creater  part  of  the  provinco 
had  risen  and  killed  the  men  sent  by  Cort«a.  Hint.  Vtrilad.,  IQl.  He  on- 
dently  coufouudB  the  time  and  meo  irith  previous  occurreaces,  for  Cort^ 
would  not  have  failed  to  nse  a  slaughterof  hisown  men  as  anarsument.  He 
states  that  tlie  people  of  POnucocame  to  excuse  themselves  for  kuliiigOaray's 
men,  and  later  lie  crew  of  a  vessel,  on  the  gronnd  that  tlicy  were  not  his 
adherents.  Cai-to,  231-2.  The  petition  came  probably  from  the  AlmerU 
region,  which  he  chose  to  call  F^uco,  for  on  a,  prcvions  page  he  writes  some- 
what coatrTLdictorily  tliat  the  P4nuco  tribes  who  had  formeriy  tendered  alle- 
giance were  now  warring  on  vassals  of  tho  crown.  Id.,  2&3. 

' '  Mouia  le  tibien  dessco  do  ven^r  los  EspaQoIes  Ue  Francisco  de  Qaray 
q  alii  ntatArJl, '  odds  Gomara.  Hi»l.  ilex. ,  222. 

'Carlaa,  28*2.  Ods  hundred  and  thirty  horse,  250foot,  and  10,000  Indians. 
BfTnai  Diaz,  IJUl.  Verdad.,  161.  He  never  allows  more  than  a  limited  num- 
ber of  natives,  desirous  as  ha  is  to  assume  as  much  credit  for  Spaniards  as  he 
possibly  can.  A  part  of  the  force  was  recruited  from  Aillon  a  untortnnnta 
expedition  to  Florida.  Herrera  reduces  the  horsemen  to  60,  but  Qomara 
increases  them  to  150;  and  Ixtlilxochitl  follows  him  as  usual,  though  he 
assumes  the  auxiliaries  to  be  composed  wholly  of  Acolhuas  and  Mexicans. 
There  most  have  been  a  large  number  of  Tlascaltocs,  Totonacs,  and  others. 
The  town  of  Xochimilco  claims  to  have  furnished  500  warriors  and  large  sup- 
plies. Those  who  survived  this  expedition  perished  under  Alvarado  m 
Guatemala.  Carta,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenae,  Cot.  Doc,,  xiii.  204.  Zamacois, 
Jlist.  ilfj.,  iv.  104,  assumes  that  the  incorporation  of  solargeaforceof  Aztecs 
was  a  proof  of  growing  confidence  in  them,  but  tho  truth  is  that  the  select 
warriors  were  taken  away  because  they  could  not  ho  trusted,  especially  after 
the  recent  conspiracy.  Two  years  later  the  same  precaution  was  observed, 
even  so  far  as  t«  take  away  on  a  long  jouniey  their  princes,  who  actually 
proved  a  burden  from  the  constant  watching  and  care  demanded  by  them. 

*The  Huostecs  occupied  a  large  stretch  of  territory,  but  afterwards  their 
province  was  limited  on  the  north-east  by  Tampico.   See  Ifalive  Baett,  L  047. 
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people  were  properly  called,  was  demonstrated  imme- 
diately on  approaching  their  territory.  Demands  for 
peaceful  submission  were  met  by  jeers,  and  at  Ayot- 
ochtitlan"  a  large  force  of  warriors  came  to  the  attack 
with  heedless  confidence.  Unfortunatelv  for  them  the 
ground  was  advantageous  for  the  cavalry,  which  fell 
upon  them  with  an  irresistible  sweep  that  scattered 
the  host  in  confusion.  Swampa  and  forests  enabled 
them  to  rally,  however,  and  warned  by  misfortune 
they  presented  themselves  again  in  better  order,  so 
much  so  that  the  aUied  troops  found  it  no  easy  matter 
to  complete  the  rout.  Several  thousand  warriors  paid 
the  penalty  for  resisting  the  appeal  of  the  Christians, 
while  the  iftvaders  lost  three  soldiers,  several  horses, 
and  a  lai^e  number  of  allies,  without  counting  the 
wounded.*^ 

The  lesson  proved  most  effective,  since  the  demand 
for  submission  with  the  promise  of  pardon  and  good 
treatment,  extended  through  the  captive  caciques," 
was  now  promptly  responded  to,  though  the  accom- 
panying presents  were  so  insignificant  as  to  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  gold-seekers.  After  a  halt  of  three 
or  four  days  the  army^'  proceeded  to  Chila,  a  large 
village  on  the  Pdnuco  River,  deserted  and  partly 
burned,  five  leagues  from  the  sea,  where  Garay's  force 
had  suffered  disaster.  The  usual  demand,  with  offers 
of  pardon  for  past  offences,  was  sent  to  adjoining  dis- 
tricts, but  confident  in  the  strength  of  their  position 
on  rivers  and  l^aons,  the  inhabitants  scorned  the 
appeal,  and  even  killed  the  messengers  together  with 

"The  present  CotcatlAB,  a$,j»  LoreozaiWi,  25  leagues  from  Fdnnco  port. 
Cortit,  Hut.  X.  EspaOa,  342. 

■1  Bemal  DUz  has  3  loldien,  4  hotsei,  and  100  slUeE  killed,  with  30  Spaii- 
urda  aiiil  200  allies  wounded.  The  Huastecs  numbered  60,000.  He  colls  the 
encMmtar  two  battles.  IitliliocbitI  increases  the  allied  loss  to  5,000  and  the 
Huastec  to  15,000.  Herrera  mentioiia  only  CO  Spaniards  and  several  horses 
wounded,  and  a  number  of  allies  killed;  (uid  Cortfii  aa  nsual  refrains  from 
disagreeable  details. 

"Accompanied  bv  Father  Olmedo,  Marina,  and  Aguilar.  says  Bemal  Diaz, 
Hut.  Verdad.,  101,  t>ut  it  is  not  likely  that  penons  so  ralnable  would  be 
•ent  to  doabtful  foes.  Those  who  had  formerly  submitted,  by  sending  envoys 
to  Mexico,  now  confimied  the  allegiance,  aaye  Cort^. 

■*  Bernat  Diai  states  that  only  half  the  army  adnuced,  after  a  week's  rest 
Hin.  Usx.,  Vol.  II.    7 
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some  foragers.  During  the  fortnight  required  to 
obtain  boate,  build  rafts,  and  make  other  preparations 
for  a  semi-naval  attack,  peaceful  overtures  were  re- 
newed in  the  hope  that  the  gentle  treatment  so  far 
observed  might  win  the  natives. 

Everything  being  ready,  advantage  was  taken  of  a 
dark  night  to  cross  the  river.  One  hundred  and  fifty 
chosen  soldiers, one  third  mounted,had  already  effected 


the  manceuvre  when  dawn  revealed  them  to  the  Ind- 
ians, who  had  all  this  time  been  massed  to  prevent 
the  passage.  They  immediately  attacked  the  invaders 
with  a  fierceness  heretofore  unsurpassed,  says  Cortds, 
killing  two  horses  at  the  fii'st  onset,  and  inflicting 
other  damage.  The  soldiers  stood  their  ground,  how- 
ever, and,  reenforced  from  the  other  bank,  they  took 
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the  offensive  and  quickly  routed  the  natives,"  pursu- 
ing them  with  great  slaughter.  Three  leagues  from 
camp  they  reached  a  deserted  village,  in  the  temple 
of  which  were  hung  in  ghastly  array  the  dressed 
skins  and  apparel  of  Garay's  slain  men.  Several 
could  still  be  recognized  by  soldiers  who  had  know:i 
them,  and  who  now  with  deep  emotion  consigned  the 
remains  to  sanctified  graves. 

The  following  day  the  party  followed  the  banks  of 
a  lagoon,  and  near  sunset  reached  a  beautiful  village, 
apparently  deserted.  On  entering  they  were  sud- 
denly set  upon  by  an  ambuscaded  force,  though  so  pre- 
maturely as  to  enable  them  to  form.  This  was  most 
fortunate,  since  the  natives  attacked  with  great  reso- 
lution, and  fell  back  in  good  order  after  the  repulse, 
throwing  themselves  into  a  compact  circle  bristling 
with  pikes.  When  the  soldiers  charged  in  their  turn, 
a  blinding  shower  of  arrows  and  darts  came  rattling 
against  them,  and  though  they  broke  the  ring,  the 
warriors  formed  anew,  the  front  line  kneeling.  This 
was  repeated  three  or  four  times.  "And  but  for  the 
stout  armor  of  the  soldiers,  I  believe  that  none  of  us 
w^ould  have  escaped,"  says  the  general.  Observing 
the  unflinching  resolution  of  the  soldiers  and  the 
havoc  repeatedly  inflicted,  the  rear  of  the  foe  began 
to  desert  by  swimming  across  a  river  which  entered 
the  lagoon  just  beyond  the  village.  Cortes  was  too 
delighted  to  attempt  interference,  and  sought  rather 
to  accelerate  the  movement  into  a  general  flight. 
The  warriors  gathered  on  the  opposite  bank,  while  the 
tired  Spaniards  retreated  within  the  vill^e  and  en- 
camped under  strong  guard/*  feasting  on  the  slain 
horses,  for  they  had'  scarcely  any  supplies. 

"  The  CBimaltieB  according  to  Bemal  Diaz  were  2  soldiers,  3  horses,  and 
manj  allies,  with  30  Spaniards  and  19  horses  wounded.  Cbimalpain  is  much 
more  modnate,  Ilitl.  Conq,,  ii.  93,  while  IxtlilxochiU  claims  10,000  vouodcd 
allies.  Cort^  involuatsrilf  admits  heary  losses  so  farbf  saying,  'con  linsta 
treinta  de  caballo  que  me  qnedoron. .  .segnl  todavia  mi  camiiio.'  Carlux,  Stvl. 

"Bornal  Diaz,  who  assumes  that  the  retiring  foo  was  pursued,  gives  the 
lois  at  2  horses  end  3  men,  with  4  times  that  uuiubec  wounded.  Cortils  ad- 
miCa  the  wounding  of  neartj'  20  horses. 
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Proceeding  on  their  way,  they  passed  through  sev- 
eral deserted  villages,  devoid  even  of  food,  though 
wine  was  found  in  the  cellars  and  declared  to  oe 
delicious.  After  three  days,  without  seeing  either 
natives  or  booty,  they  turned  hack  to  Chda,  half 
Btarved."  Instructed  by  certain  natives,  Cortes  now 
sent  a  strong  force  by  night  in  another  direction, 
both  by  land  and  water,  and  surprised  a  large  village, 
inflicting  a  terrific  lesson.  The  wholly  unexpected 
attack,  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the  severity  of 
the  punishment,  all  combined  to  convince  the  natives 
that  resistance  was  useless,  and  with  almost  one 
accord  they  came  to  submit,  the  whole  province  ten- 
dering allegiance  within  three  weeks.  In  order  to 
assure  possession,  Cortds  founded  the  town  of  San 
Est^van  del  Puerto,  a  little  below  Chila,  on  a  lagoon 
connected  with  Rio  Pdnuco,  and  established  a  munici- 
pality, with  Pedro  de  Vallejo  as  his  lieutenant.  The 
force  volunteering  to  remain  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  men,  with  twenty-seven  horses,  and  a 
number  of  allies,"  among  whom  the  province  was 
divided  in  repartimientos.''  Their  comfort  and  secur- 
ity were  further  insured  by  the  arrival  of  a  small 
craft  from  Villa  Kica  with  stores. 

When  the  expedition  set  out  from  Mexico  a  larger 
vessel  had  been  sent  in  advance  with  supplies;  but 
she  foundered  at  sea  during  a  storm,  and  only  three 
men  managed  to  reach  the  shore,  clinging  to  some 
epars.  They  found  their  place  of  refuge  a  sandy 
island,  contajning  nothing  but  brackish  water  and  a 
kind  of  fig.  Fortunately  it  was  frequented  by  mana- 
tees, which  came  to  sleep  on  the  sand,  and  were  thus 

'"En  todo  eite  tjempo  eutre  todt»  no  bubo  ciDCQ«Dta  librae  de  pan.'  Cor- 
t(t.  Carta*,  285.  Meueagen  were  ogun  Bent  fortb  to  summon  the  caciques, 
vlio  replied  that  tbey  were  coltecting  gold  and  other  presents  and  would 
iiring  tbem  within  a  few  dajs;  bnt  none  came.  Bemal  iliai.  Hist.  Verdad., 
102. 

"  Including  a  part  of  the  AcoUina  witiriora.  IxUilxockill,  Hot.  Crveldadu, 
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easily  killed  for  food.  Fire  was  obtained  by  the 
primitive  method  of  rubbing  together  two  pieces  of 
wood.  Finding  no  vessel  at  Pdnuco,  Cortes  had  sent 
instructions  to  v  ilia  Rica  to  despatch  the  above  craft 
in  search  of  it,  and  so  the  three  sailors  were  rescued. 
The  vessel  and  a  small  boat  were  left  with  the  settlers 
to  maintain  coramunication." 

The  expedition  was  most  disappointing,  for  hardly 
any  spoils  were  secured  to  satisfy  the  inordinate  hopes 
entertained,  while  the  expenses  amounted  to  quite  a 
large  sum,  nails  and  horseshoes  costing  their  weight 
in  gold.*"  Yet  the  outlay  was  not  in  vain,  so  far  as 
Spanish  interests  in  general  were  concerned,  for  a 
crew  wrecked  on  that  coast  not  long  after  escaped 
the  slaughter  to  which  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  exposed  had  the  province  not  been  subjugated, 
and  later  colonists  were  saved  the  cost  and  danger  of 
conquering.*^ 

There  seems  to  have  been  good  reason  for  the  claim 
that  the  influence  of  Cortds  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  conquests  he  had  effected,  and  that  his  simple 
presence  answered  better  than  armies  to  control  the 
natives.  Of  this  an  illustration  was  offered  at  this 
time.  His  absence  in  Pd.nuco  gave  rise  to  the  report 
in  some  quarters  that  he  had  departed  for  Spain,  and 

" '  Un  barco  y  nn  chinchoiro. '  CortA<,  Carton,  SS6.  Bemal  Diaz  odds  that 
Then  Cortus  waa  about  to  leave,  a  coDBpiracy  vaa  revealed  among  the  three 
leading  Tillaoce,  to  lead  in  a  grDcrul  revolt  acninat  the  Bcttlcrs  aa  soou  as  the 
general  aliouTd  have  left.  The  vilhigea  were  bumedos  a  warning.  Hi>t.  Ver- 
dad.,  162.    Gomara  iniinnatea  that  thia  burning  occurred  durms  the  cam- 


paign, it  seems,  in  punishment  for  the  attack  on  Garay's  mec.  iliat,  Mex. 
222-3. 

"  '  Valian  lo8  clauoa  a  peso  de  oro,  de  quinze  quilates,  y  cada  qnatro  her- 
taduraa,  y  cicn  clanos,  coetAna  cincuenta  y  (luatro  Castelianoa  de  buen  oro," 
and  the  (lorseB  cost  1,500  to  2,000  costellanoB.  Herrera,  dec  iii.  lib.  iii.  cap. 
xviiL  'The  cost  to  me  alone  was  30,000  pesos  de  oru,'  says  Cortina,  'and  as 
mnch  more  to  my  companiona  for  outfits  and  Huppliea.'  dirlat,  280.  Bemal 
Diaz  miiea  the  amount  to  70,000.  When  the  general  afterward  claimed  le- 
imbureement  from  the  crown,  the  treasury  officials  objected  on  the  ground 
that  he  tiad  incnrrcd  the  expense  merely  to  forestall  the  legally  appointed 
governor.  Niat.   Ytrdo/L,  Ifil,  163. 

"  This  applies  to  Garay's  expedition,  and  CortSe  bimwlf  pointa  out  the 
gain  to  the  emperor. 
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the  troublesome  mouotaineers  of  Tututepec,"  a  district 
between  Cempoala  and  P^lnuco,  took  advantage  of  his 
supposed  absence,  encouraged  also  by  false  infor- 
mation from  Huasteca  Not  alone  did  they  rebel,  but 
they  made  a  raid  on  the  adjoining  peaceful  territory, 
burning  more  than  twenty  villages.  Cortds  was  on 
the  way  back  from  San  Est^van,  when  messengers 
from  the  ravaged  district  came  with  their  complaints. 
Both  time  and  proximity  favored  them,  and  the  gen- 
eral resolved  to  personally  inflict  a  lesson  that  should 
be  lasting.  It  was  no  easy  task,  however,  for  the 
march  led  mostly  across  rugged  mountains,  alternating 
with  narrow  defiles  and  dense  forests,  bo  much  so  that 
a  number  of  horses  died  from  exhaustion.  The  line 
was  besides  exposed  to  constant  assaults  on  flank  and 
rear  by  the  unencumbered  and  agile  foe,  which  on  one 
occasion  inflicted  quite  a  serious  blow  on  the  carriers' 
train,  and  escaped  with  a  large  part  of  the  baggage. 
Nevertheless  the  persevering  Spaniards  achieved  their 
object,  and  captured  the  ruling  lord,  together  with  the 
general,  who  were  promptly  hanged  for  having  a  sec- 
ond time  broken  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  As  a  fur- 
ther warning  to  other  provinces,  the  captured  natives 
were  enslaved  and  sold  at  auction  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  horses  lost  during  the  campaign,  or  rather,  a  por- 
tion of  the  cost,  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were  com- 
paratively sma)!.^  The  lord's  brother  was  installed  as 
ruler,  and  the  expedition  tamed  homeward  by  way  of 
Villa  Rica. 

Costly  as  had  been  the  campaign,  however,  both 
men  and  leader  were  to  receive  a  reward  which  should 
forever  obliterate  their  late  severe  troubles.  This 
came  in  the  form  of  the  commission  appointing  Cortds 

"  Another  Tututcpec  existed  near  tlie  coaet,  west  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
tbc  name  haa  alao  been  applied  by  careless  chroniclers  to  Tochtepec,  or  Tue- 
tepcc,  on  Fapaloapan  Bivur,  creating  mucli  confusion. 

"  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iiu  cap.  xviii.,  e*Bumea  tliftt  only  200  slaves  wore 
sold,  while  20  horses  perished.  CorWs  says  10  or  12  horacs.  Cartas,  279. 
'Era  conipenEacion  religiosa  y  cristiana,  liombres  por  caballos!'  obserres 
BuatMnaaitc.  Chinialpoin,  llUt.  Coiiq.,  ii.  05. 
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governor  and  captaia-gcneral.**  It  had  been  intrusted 
b^  his  agents  in  Spain  to  Rodrigo  de  Paz  and  Fran- 
cisco de  las  Casas,  two  near  relatives  of  the  general, 
who  hastened  on  their  way  in  the  fastest  vessel  they 
could  secure.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  touch  at  Santiago 
de  Cuba,"  and  there  flaunt  in  the  face  of  Velazquez, 
with  great  fanfaronade,  the  decrees  which  crushed 
forever  his  aspirations  and  rendered  powerless  his 
sting.  Their  arrival  was  gi-eeted  throughout  New 
Spain  with  wild  demonstrations  of  joy,  with  proces- 
sions, salvos,  and  prolonged  festivities.  And  rightly 
bo;  for  the  c^dulas  implied  the  clilmination  of  years 
of  deferred  hopes,  of  victory  achieved  after  long  and 
varied  struggle  for  aJI  that  was  worth  possessing.  The 
triumph  alone  was  soothing  to  these  adventurous 
spirits,  and  how  much  more  when  it  dispelled  the 
weighty  cloud  of  royal  displeasure,  removed  the  brand 
of  outlaws,  and  placed  them  before  the  world  as  ac- 
knowledged heroes,  assured  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
lands,  their  slaves,  and  treasures,  and  looking  forward 
with  confident  exultation  to  fresh  conquests,  now 
more  resplendent  than  ever  with  prospective  gain  and 
glory.*^ 

Their  anticipations  were  now  not  based  on  flimsy 
rumor,  but  on  one  of  the  richest  presents  laid  at  the 
feet  of  Cort^  since  the  fall  of  Mexico.  It  was  brought 
by  an  imposing  embassy  of  one  hundred  persons,  from 
Utatlan  and  Guatemala,  the  result  of  Alvarado's  dem- 
onstrations along  the  southern  sea  the  year  before. 
Gold-ware,  pearls,  rare  plumes,  and  choice  fabrics 
were  offered  in  token  of  the  friendship  tendered  by 

■'  Rcmenl  leavea  the  Impression  tbat  ttiia  had  called  CorUs  to  Villa  Rica, 
on  tb«  way  from  Tutntepec  to  Mexico.  Hiet.  Chyapa,  3. 

•^lu  May  1523,  Bafs  Gomaru. 

"The  usual  reward  to  bears™  of  good  tidings  was  this  time  distribnted 
with  princely  liberality.  Paz  was  mada  chief  nmyordomo  of  his  sreat  klna- 
nian;  Casas  received  a  captaincy,  to  which  was  soon  added  the  Uri;o  cnco- 
mienda  of  Anguitlan,  and  the  office  of  alcalde  mayor,  an  office  for  which  his 
ability  fitted  nim.  Both  men  fignre  quite  prominently  during  the  followiii.i; 
years.  Their  voyage  companions  were  also  remembered,  and  the  captain  who 
had  brought  them  acroea,  says  Bemal  Diaz,  received  a  new  vessel,  so  that  he 
returned  quite  rich.  Hitt.  Vtnlad.,  187. 
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the  distant  monarchs.  The  hearts  of  the  soldiers 
warmed  with  delight  as  they  heheld  these  specimens 
of  wealth,  magnified  tenfold  as  they  drank  with  covet- 
ous souls  the  stories  of  the  attendant  Spanish  mes- 
sengers of  cities  and  palaces  surpassing  those  of  Mexico 
in  size  and  beauty."  The  experiences  in  Pinuco  had 
already  divested  the  unknown  north  of  its  main  al- 
lurement, and  now  it  was  wholly  eclipsed.  All  atten- 
tion turned  toward  the  pearl-lined  shores  bathed  by 
the  southern  sea,  to  the  mysterious  Quiche  kingdom, 
and  beyond  to  the  coast  of  Hibueras  where  gold  was 
so  abundant  that  fishermen  used  nuggets  for  sinkers. 
Cortds  had  additional  reasons  for  his  allurement  in 
the  absorbing  hope  of  discovering  the  much  sought 
strait,  which  might  possibly  be  found  even  in  the 
south  among  the  numerous  inlets  which  penetrated 
into  the  narrow  strip  of  land.  To  gain  this  and  other 
laurels  for  his  wreath  he  must  hasten,  however,  for 
already  the  Spaniards  of  Panamd  were  moving  north- 
ward and  might  forestall  him. 

Preparations  were  accordingly  made  to  carry  out 
both  aims,  by  two  directions,  along  the  north  and 
south  seas,  so  as  to  render  them  quicker  and  surer  of 
attainment,  and  to  enable  the  expeditions  not  only  to 
aid  each  other  in  their  pacifications,  but  to  present  a 
stronger  front  to  the  approaching  Spaniards  from  the 
south.  The  importance  of  the  enterprise  demanded 
the  best  military  talent.  The  choice  was  easily  made, 
however,  for  who  could  come  before  the  often  tried 
adherents  the  redoubtable  Alvarado,  second  only  to 
the  leader  himself,  the  impressive  Olid,  and  the  ad- 
mirable Sandoval,  all  able,  brave,  zealous,  and  evidently 
devoted.  To  Alvarado,  who  had  already  initiated  the 
conquest  in  the  direction  of  Guatemala,  fell  naturally 
its  continuation,  and  Olid,  as  next  in  age  and  standing 
of  the  trio,  had  the  best  claim  to  the  Hibueras  com- 
mand. The  distance  of  this  province,  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  land  route,  made  it  advisable  that  Olid 

"  See  HiH.  Cent.  Ara.,  i.  624  et  seq.,  thU  teiieo. 
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sTiouId  proceed  by  sea,  while  the  other  party  advanced 
along  the  already  disclosed  path.  By  August  1523 
both  expeditions  were  ready,  Alvarado's  rendered  im- 
posing by  a  considerable  force  of  cavalry,  with  four 
field-pieces,^  the  more  needful  in  view  of  reports  of 
hostile  movementa  in  the  border  province  of  Soco- 
nusco.  Olid  was  less  thoroughly  equipped,  but  funds 
had  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  secure  the  needed  horses 
and  stores,  which  he  would  there  take  on  board.*" 

Thus  stood  matters  when  a  messenger  from  San 
Estevan  appeared  among  the  captains  at  Mexico  with 
the  startling  intelligence  that  Adelantado  Garay  had 
arrived  there  with  a  laige  force  to  assert  his  claim 
as  governor  of  the  province.  While  this  was  most 
a^ravating,  Cortes  congratulated  himself  on  not 
having  as  yet  despatched  the  expeditions.  After 
expending  so  much  money  and  labor  in  conquering 
Pinuco,  and  that  in  the  mce  of  royal  orders,  he  had 
no  intention  of  abandoning  it,  especially  since  he  per- 
ceived behind  the  intruder  the  portly  figure  of  Velaz- 
quez, and  the  meddling  admiral  of  the  Indies,  with 
the  prospect  of  never-ending  intrigues,  attended  by 
encroachments  and  probably  worse  troubles.  His 
fears  and  his  ambition  allowed  him  no  rest;  and 
broken  in  health  as  he  was,  and  lame  in  one  arm 
through  a  fall  from  the  saddle,  he  resolved  to  lead  all 
the  prepared  forces  in  person  against  the  arrival,** 

Garay's  expeditions  to  the  north-western  gulf  coasts 
had  by  no  means  been  encouraging,  what  with  com- 
paratively meagre  results  from  barter  and  loss  of  men 
in  encounters  with  the  natives."^  The  gold  obtained 
was  nevertheless  regarded  as  a  specimen  of  riches 
which  must  he  great,  as  the  inhabitants  were  so  eager 

"CorUa  enamerateB  his  force  as  SO  horse  and  200  foot.  CartOi,  28S^00. 

**  The  pnrchaees  were  intrusted  to  Alooeo  de  Contreras.  Ovitdo,  liL  4.'i9; 
Oomara,  iiiiL  Mex.,  220,  243. 

'"Ho  was  bedridden.  CorUi,  Cartai,  291.  'Vn  hrafo.  <jno  se  le  qaebWi 
en  vn  regozijo,  por  el  mea  de  Setiembro.'  lUrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  v. 
The  fall  mnst  have  occurred  earlier  than  September. 

"See  i/u<.  ilex.,  i.  130,  thii  Beriea. 
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to  defend  them.  This  belief  was  confirmed  by  the 
raagnified  treasures  which  Cortes  had  obtained  on 
the  adjoining  coast,  and  despatched  to  the  emperor. 
Garay  had  therefore  hastened  to  ask  for  fresh  ciSdulas, 
whereby  he  shoidd  be  empowered  to  approach  more 
closely  to  Andhuac,  the  evident  centre  of  wealth. 
With  the  aid  of  his  patron,  the  admiral,  and  other 
friends,  these  were  readily  obtained  from  the  regent 
Adrian,  permitting  him  to  colonize  the  province  of 
Amichel,  which  embraced  the  much  coveted  Pdnuco." 
The  fate  of  Narvaez  and  Tapia  had  not  failed  to  im- 
press the  adelantado  with  the  danger  of  treading  on 
the  corns  of  the  formidable  Cortes,"  but  if  he  enter- 
tained any  serious  fears,  they  were  dissipated  by  the 
arguments  of  Colon  and  Velazquez,  who  were  deeply 
interested  in  the  success  of  an  expedition  which  might 
pave  the  way  for  their  own  plans;  sufficiently  so  to 
prompt  even  assistance. 

Preparations  were  actively  pursued,  and  about  June 
24,  1523,"  Garay  set  sail  from  bis  island  domain  of 
Jamaica  with  a  fleetofelevenvesselSjWell  provided  with 
artillery,  and  carrying  nearly  six  hundred  soldiers,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  mounted,  and  the  rest 
largely  composed  of  arquebusicrs  and  archers.  Stores 
appear  to  have  been  provided  in  a  careless  manner,  or 
left  to  the  discretion  of  difierent  captains.**    Touching 

*'The  ciklula  U  dated  at  Bdrgoa,  1G21,  and  signed  by  tlia  cardinal  and 
admiral.  Niitiarrrlt,  Col.  dt  Viagea,  iii.  147-53.  It  contains  the  usual  in- 
atmctioDS  for  good  government  and  exteasion  of  the  faith,  and  stipulates 
that  '  repartiouentoi  of  Indiaiu  shall  under  no  consideration  be  made,'  aa 
this  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  evil  in  EapaQola  and  other  parts.  Should 
his  reports  prevail  on  the  crown  to  extend  tho  privilege  to  him,  after  the  con- 
dition of  tho  coimtry  ia  known,  he  must  strictly  conform  to  regulations  for 
euch  repartimientoa.  loalructions  like  these  amounted  to  nothioB,  for  thej 
were  always  cTaiied  with  more  or  lesa  aBsonuioe,  and  by  thia  time  Uio  Pdauco 
people  had  been  enslaved. 

'^In  reply  to  a  letter  announcing  the  projected  expedition  to  the  gulf 
coast,  Cortina  had  congratulated  him  and  tendered  his  services,  but  this  was 
not  supposed  to  bo  sincere.  Indeed,  itwaa  intimated  that  the  wily  conqueror 
rather  soaght  to  induce  Garay  to  come,  so  that  ho  might  win  over  hia  men, 
end  seize,  or  buy  for  a  trifle,  tho  outfit.  Lucag,  in  Corti',  Raidencia,  i.  275-0. 
Thia  waa  an  idle  rumor,  no  doubt,  but  it  illustrates  the  opinion  entertained 
of  Cort(!'B  and  hia  wiles. 

"  '  Dia  de  Son  Johan,'  writes  Oviedo.     June  26th,  says  Hetrera. 

'^Qaiay  declares  11  vessels '  navios,' tbougli  the  phrase  is  peculiar,  and  may 
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at  Jagua  in  Cuba,  he  learned  of  Cortes'  entry  into 
Pdnuco  and  his  appointment  of  governor  in  New 
Spain.  While  notifying  the  men  of  prospective  resist- 
ance, he  pointed  out  their  irresistiole  strength,  and 
his  own  rights,  and  encouraged  them  with  pro- 
spective rewards,  whereof  he  gave  a  foretaste  by 
appointing  alcaldes  and  regidores  of  the  Villa  Garay- 
ana  to  be  founded  in  the  new  region."  The  adelan- 
tado  was  a  well  meaning  man,  but  too  pliable  for  the 
scheming  adventurers  who  swarmed  to  the  Indies.  Of 
a  good  family,  he  sought  to  maintain  his  name  and  posi- 
tion by  initiating  some  of  the  many  enterprises  which 
flitted  through  the  brains  of  his  companions,  but  he 
lacked  both  ability  and  character  to  direct  them,  and 
possessed  no  military  experience  with  which  to  impose 
upon  the  swaggering  horde.  The  more  he  heard  of 
the  wiles  and  exploits  of  Cortds,  from  the  mouths 
of  victims  who  hardly  cared  to  mention  their  defeat, 
the  less  confident  he  grew  in  his  project,  though  Velaz- 
quez did  all  he  could  to  encourage  him.  He  resolved 
to  seek  a  compromise  with  his  great  rival,  and  directed 
himself  to  Licentiate  Zuazo,  an  upright  and  highly 
respected  judge,  who  had  been  sent  to  Cuba  by  the 
audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo  to  take  the  residencia  of 
the  governor.    Though  unable  to  leave  Cubajust  then, 

be  interpreted  as  IZ  The  word  nayloa  ma^  exclude  imftller  craft  His  ofi- 
cera  declare  '  uboat  GOO  men. '  Proruion,  in  PaeAeco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  Doc. , 
xivi.  07-103.  Lucas,  who  shared  in  the  expeditioc,  mentioas  II  TCBsela,  150 
horse,  and  400  foot.  Cortat,  Itetidenaa,  i.  275.  Cort^wriUis  120  horse  and 
400  foot,  aod  several  cannon.  Carlat,  290.  This  ia  aupposed  to  be  the  number 
which  arrived  in  P&nuco,  reduced  bfloascs.  Qomara  specifics  0  larger  vessels 
and  2  brigantines,  850  Spaniards,  with  144  horses,  200  arquebuses,  300  cross- 
bows, a  few  Jamaican  natives,  and  an  abundance  of  atorce  and  merchandise. 
liiai.  Jfex.,224.  An  exaggeration,  no  doubt,  though  the  men  are  increased  by 
the  crews.  Not  to  bo  outdone,  Bomal  Diaz  ennraerates  11  larger  vessels,  2 
brigantines,  136  cavalry,  840  infoatry,  chieBy  arquebusiers  and  archers.  Il'mt. 
Vtrdad.,  168.  A  royal  c^dnla  based  on  a  report  from  the  audiencia  of  Ea- 
paflola  mentions  16  large  and  small  vessels,  600  men,  and  150  hoisca.  PachKO 
and  Cdnlenax,  Col.  Dot.,  xiii.  407-8. 

••  Where,  is  not  said.  It  was  probably  left  tor  events  to  determine.  Pro- 
viMon,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdeiuu,  Col.  Doc,  xivi.  115-10.  Gomarii  places  this 
incident  already  at  Jamaica,  saying  derisively,  '  Hizo  vu  pueblo  en  ayro  quo 
llamo  Oaray.'  The  alcaldes  were  Alonao  de  Mcndoza  and  Femaodo  do 
Figueroa,  and  the  rcgidorea  Qonzolo  de  Ovallc,  Diego  de  Cifucntes,  and  one 
Villagnui.  Hilt,  ilex.,  224. 
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the  licentiate  promised  soon  to  undertake  the  mission." 
As  an  additional  precaution  Garay  took  a  special 
oath  of  allegiance  from  the  men  to  uphold  his  cause, 
and  then  somewhat  relieved  he  resumed  the  voyage. 
After  being  tossed  by  a  storm,  he  entered  Rio  de  las 
Palmas^  on  St  James'  day,  July  25th,  and  sent  Goa- 
zalo  de  Ocampo**  to  esplore.  Their  report  was  so 
unsatisfactory  that  the  soldiers  demanded  vocifer- 
ously to  be  led  to  Pdnuco."  Unable  to  resist  the 
appeal,  and  not  particularly  captivated  by  the  country, 
he  landed  the  greater  part  of  the  force  and  proceeded 
southward,  keeping  close  to  the  shore,  while  Juan  do 
Grijalva  conducted  the  fleet  to  Rio  Pdnuco.  For 
two  or  three  days  they  floundered  through  a  swampy 
country,  and  erasing  a  wide  stream*^  in  some  shaky 
canoes,  they  reached  a  recently  deserted  village, 
wherein  an  abundance  of  provisions  rewarded  the 
toilers.  Some  Indians  who  had  been  at  the  Spanish 
settlements  were  brought  in,  and  conciliated  with 
presents  to  advance  and  reassure  the  natives.  On 
reaching  the  next  village,  however,  the  soldiers  began 
to  pillage,  regardless  of  appeals  from  the  leader. 
Either  intimidated  or  natui^ly  mild,  the  natives  re- 
mained to  serve  the  army  and  to  assist  it  onward. 
The  route  proved  so  bad  that  a  number  of  horses 

*'  Ilerrrra,  dec.  iiL  lib.  t.  cap.  v.  A  letter  from  Bono  de  Qaejo,  iiuU- 
gftted  DO  doubt  by  Cortea,  BBaisted  not  a  little  to  frighten  the  adelontado. 

"Tlie  present  Kio  la  MurioA,  or  SuntiLiider.  On  tlie  map  of  Fernando 
Colon,  1527,  LaePalmca;  Ribero,  1520,  li.  dePalmas;  Mnnifh  Allot,  15.T5, 
pafntai;  Agneeo,  1540,  palmas;  Vaz  Donrado,  1571,  ll"  de  Paimtu;  Hood, 
15D2,  S.dePidmoi;  Ogtlby,  1071,  ^.  £»Ponrfi(/o,  marked  near  tlieheaU-watera, 
CuUat  Vachua  Gracoi  S  lohn  Enda;  Lact,  1C33,  S.  de  Palmat,  and  south, 
R  lie  MoBlanhai:  JcETeryB,  ITTO,  liio  de  tat  Paimas,  at  tiie  mouth  Eaniole'  L., 
ixitmtaty Piod< la* Naew;  Kiepert,l8S2, liio RaiAdo, or IgUnMi.  Carlo;/. Pac. 
Coatt,  MS.,  L  002-3.  It  tnuit  not  be  confounded  with  Kio  de  la  Palma  in 
southern  Vera  Cruz,  as  a  carelew  writer  appean  to  do  in  Soe.  Mex.  Oeoj/., 
Boletiu,  2da«p.,  i.  474. 

"A  relative,  says  Gomara. 

*^A  dcclanitiou  in  Profition,  ubi  sup.  103,  states  that  several  persons 
ii'i?lied  him  to  ecttlo  there,  but  he  refused.  There  is  no  doubt  thiit  the 
soldiers  objected  to  remain  in  a  region  devoid  both  of  [jold  and  eupcrior 
culture,  so  that  Ganiy  bad  to  yield.  Lemnl  Diaz  places  here  the  creation 
of  a  municipality,  and  the  renewal  of  alleginnee. 

"  Nnmed  Montalto  from  its  source  in  tlie  high  mountains  five  leagues  off. 
Oomara,  i/ttt.  Mex.,  225.    This  ia  evidently  the  Montauhas  of  Laet'a  map.. 
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perished,  and  the  incapacity  of  the  captains  increased 
the  danger.  At  one  wide  stream  the  horses,  arms, 
and  baggage  were  transferred  and  left  almost  unat- 
tended on  one  bank  while  the  army  camped  on  the 
other  for  the  night.  A  few  resolute  warriors  might 
have  killed  or  carried  off  the  whole  train,  and  on 
other  occasions  the  men  were  almost  wholly  at  their 
mercy. 

On  approaching  Pdnuco,  where  rest  and  plenty  had 
been  looked  for,  Garay  found  the  villages  deserted  and 
bare  of  food,  due  chiefly  to  alarm  at  the  approaching 
host  of  starvelings.  Informed  by  interpreters  that 
the  cause  was  Cort^sian  raids,  he  sought  to  win  them 
back  by  promising  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  and  drive 
out  the  oppressors,  as  governor  of  that  country." 
The  announcement  might  have  been  left  unsaid,  for 
his  famished  soldiers  were  already  spreading  in  dif- 
ferent directions  under  impulse  of  hunger  and  greed. 
Little  they  found  to  appease  the  former,  while  for  the 
latter  nothing  remained  after  the  careful  gleaning  of 
the  other  party;  and  hearing  from  a  deserter  of  the 
glories  at  Mexico,  they  felt  prepared  for  any  change 
that  would  take  them  nearer  to  the  imperial  city.  If 
there  had  been  any  real  meaning  in  the  words  of 
Garay,  it  did  not  take  long  to  discover  the  difficulty 
of  enforcing  it  in  view  of  the  growing  insubordination. 
Now  that  the  point  of  destination  was  reached  he 
had  no  definite  idea  what  to  do  with  the  expedition 
fitted  out  at  such  trouble  and  expense;  nor  had  he 
the  resolution  to  carry  out  any  effective  plan.  Why 
had  he  comet 

Something  must  be  done,  however,  and  Ocampo 
was  sent  to  confer  with  Vallejo,  the  lieutenant  at  San 
Est^van,  and  announce  that  Garay  came  provided 
with  a  commission  to  settle  and  govern  the  province, 
as  adelantado.  Vallejo  received  the  envoy  with  great 
courtesy,  and  expressed  delight  at  the  prospect  of 
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having  so  esteemed  a  company  for  neighbors.  He 
would  willingly  show  them  every  attention,  but  as 
for  recognizing  any  other  ruler  over  Pdnuco  than 
Cortes,  that  was  out  of  the  question,  since  the  latter 
had  not  only  conquered  it  at  great  expense,  but  had 
received  the  appointment  of  governor.  Nevertheless 
he  would  write  to  his  chief  at  Mexico  for  instructions, 
and  forward  Garay's  letter  wherein  he  proposed  a 
peaceable  arrangement,  to  avoid  losses  to  themselves 
and  the  sovereign.  Meanwhile  he  agreed  to  let  the  new- 
comers quarter  themselves  in  some  of  the  villages  near 
San  Est^van,  notably  Taculula  and  Nachapalan,  with 
the  injunction  not  to  harass  the  natives.  This  order 
was  not  respected,  chiefly  because  of  scanty  supplies; 
and  finding  that  no  military  precautions  were  observed 
at  the  camps,  the  settlers  at  San  Sistdvan  one  night 
pounced  upon  the  most  disorderly,  and  brought  two 
score  of  them  as  prisoners  to  the  fort."  The  feat  was 
not  dangeroua,  for  the  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
extort  in  payment  for  food  nearly  all  the  ammunition 
among  the  interlopers,  and  weapons  and  other  effects 
were  rapidly  being  absorbed.  Garay  protested;  but, 
emboldened  by  the  change  of  aspect,  V allejo  intimated 
that  unless  the  soldiers  were  fcept  under  control  he 
should  order  him  to  leave  the  country. 

Meanwhile  the  long-delayed  fleet  arrived,  after 
having  been  exposed  to  heavy  north  gales  in  which 
four  out  of  the  eleven  vessels  were  lost.**  Their  num- 
ber was  increased  soon  after  by  a  caravel  from  Cuba, 
with  a  number  of  the  retainers  of  Velazquez,  who 
allured  by  a  fancied  scent  of  spoils  came  to  seek  a 
share.  Learning  the  condition  of  affairs,  Grijalva  re- 
mained at  anchor  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  despite 
the  appeals  of  Vallojo,  who  objected  to  the  hostility 
thereby  implied,  and  even  threatened  him  with  the 
anger  of  his  chief 

"Including  tbetr  captain,  Alt'onido.  Oomara,  IlUt.  Stex.,  223. 

"Garny's  ilpclamtion,  in  I'roriaion.  ubi  Hup,,  1)7.  Vet  tba  iGatence  ms^ 
be  andorstood  to  aay  that  one  of  tbo  four  waa  lost  in  the  river.  BenuU  Diaa 
ftUowi  only  two  to  Co  wrecked. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  PANUCO  affair  AND  ITS  SEQUEL. 
1S23-1624. 

AiTAKASo  Appubs  ctok  thz  Scbitb— Naval  Stkateot— Double  Deal- 
isaa — How  CoBrts  Shtled  thb  Aftais — Gasat'b  Suddek  Dbitb — 
General  UpRisiNa  is  PiNUCO—MASSAOKES— DiSPEaATB  Effokts  of 

THE  SETTLEBa — SAKDOVAL   TO  THB  EeSCTTB — ElS  ECSE  AT  THB   PaSS — 

Tebhiblb  Rftauutios— BtTBNiNO  or  the  Patmots— Gabatajj  Coh- 
SPiKACT — Ah  Estihablb  Judge — His  Sbifwbeck  and  Island  Life — 
Alvabai>o  akd  Olid  Defabt  fo&  Southxbk  CoHquEftia — MABM'a 
Cahpaioh  in  Chiapas,  and  Rakoel'b  Entbt  imto  Zapotecufah. 

The  first  step  of  Cortes  on  learning  of  Garay'a 
arrival  had  been  to  despatch  Alvarado  in  advance 
with  all  the  forces  ready  for  the  Guatemalan  cam- 
paign. He  himself  prepared  to  follow  with  additional 
troops,  and  had  already  sent  his  equipage  to  the  first 
camp  beyond  Mexico,  when,  on  September  2d,  a  mes- 
senger' arrived  with  despatches  from  Spain,  including 
a  royal  c^dula  forbidding  Garay  to  interfere  in  any 
district  conquered  or  held  by  Cortes.*  This  document 
made  his  presence  in  Pdnuco  unnecessary,  and  he 
gladly  availed  himself  of  his  good  fortune  to  escape 
from  the  hardships  of  a  march  which  might  prove  fatal 

'Gomitra  mpposei  the  meueaeentobe  Pas  and  Caaas,  but  he  ib  evidently 
wrong.  Heirera  differs  in  Beveral  points  from  Cortes,  partly  through  miain- 
torpretation !  and  Cavo  blunders  repeatedly.  Trta  Siglo',  i.  25  ct  seq. 

•It  waa  dated  April  24,  1623,  and  based  on  the  represen  tat  ions  of  Cortda 
concerning  the  danger  of  outaiJe  interference  in  provinces  already  subdued 
by  him,  as  instanc^  by  the  refolta  which  followed  tha  meddling  of  Narvacz 
and  Tapia.  The  Bovereign  desired  Cortes  to  be  uaembarrassed  in  tbo  govom- 
ment  till  the  crown  should  have  been  informed  of  the  condition  and  extent  of 
the  cooatry,  eo  aa  better  to  deGne  the  limits  for  other  govermnents.  The 
document  waa  exhibited  at  Mexico  on  Sept.  3d, 

(lU) 
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in  his  present  state  of  health.'  Diego  do  Ocampo 
was  accordingly  sent  as  alcalde  mayor  to  represent  him 
in  Pdnuco,  supported  by  the  c^dula,  and  a  force  under 
command  of  Rodrigo  Rangel.  He  must  allow  no 
hostile  measures  on  the  part  of  either  Alvarado  or 
himself  till  the  peaceful  injunctions  of  the  c^dula  had 
been  fully  exerted  and  information  sent  to  Cortes. 
Ovalle  did  not  overtake  Alvarado  till  he  approached 
San  Esttivan,  and  found  him  escorting  a  large  num- 
ber of  prisoners.  It  appears  that  the  captain  had 
been  implored  by  the  frontier  people  of  Pdnuco  to 
protect  them  against  the  raids  of  Gonzalo  de  Ovalle, 
brother-in-law  of  Garay,  who  from  his  camp  at  Gua- 
zaltepec  was  raiding  the  country  at  the  head  of  a 
score  of  cavalry  and  other  forces.  Approaching  cau- 
tiously, he  managed  to  present  himself  before  the 
astonished  and  careless  Ovalle  in  a  manner  that  made 
it  difficult  for  him  either  to  escape  or  to  resist,  and 
since  Alvarado  possessed  also  the  advantage  of 
superior  force,  he  agreed  to  surrender  his  arms  and 
horses.* 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  the  manoeuvre  with 
the  land  forces,  the  officers  of  Cortds  combined  to 
operate  against  the  shipping  under  the  probably  fabri- 
cated plea  that  Garay  had  at  last  resolved  to  take  up 
a  strong  position  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
supported  by  the  vessels  to  defy  the  settlers.'  Before 
dawn  one  morning  several  boats  with  muffled  oars  ap- 
proached two  of  the  vessels  which  had  been  selected 
for  attack.  All  was  silent  on  board,  and  the  assailants 
gained  the  deck  before  the  alarm  was  given.  With  a 
viva  Cortes!  they  rushed  on  the  surprised  watch  and 

* '  Porque  habiu  seBcnta  dua  que  no  dormio,  j  estaba  con  inucho  trabajo,  y 
&  pirtimic  &  aqucllA  eazoa  no  habiu  de  mi  vida  mucha  Boguridod.'  UorUi, 
VartaK  201. 

*  Gamy  protests  that  wme  of  the  men  were  compelled  by  fear  or  want  to 
Bcll  tlicir  liorses.  Tho  pnrty  was  living  peaceably  in  quarters  when  surprised. 
J'rovuion,  ubi  Blip.,  88.  Many  were  disgusted  with  Ovalle  for  his  ready  aur- 
it^iJcr.  Biid  O^ieilo,  iii.  450,  who  evidently  regards  one  party  ua  bad  aa  the 
other,  observes,  'no  pares^iera  mal  alguna  eacajaiuaca  i^  otro  medio.' 

'So  aiurms  Lilcaa,  in  (Jartii,  Rpoiaencia,  i.  270-80,  leaving  the  impression 
that  there  wa>  aom«  tmth  in  the  report. 
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hastened  to  take  up  positions  which  rendered  further 
or  effective  resistance  useless.  Indeed  Httle  ojiposi- 
tion  waa  offered,  owing  in  part  to  a  secret  arrange- 
ment with  the  captains.^  Alarmed  by  the  noise,  and 
suspecting  the  truth,  Grijalva  prepared  to  talcc  steps 
for  recapturing  the  vessel.  When  Vallejo's  notary 
came  with  the  formal  demand  for  him  to  leave  the 
river  or  to  anchor  under  the  fort,  he  sternly  rejected 
the  favorable  propositions  made,  and  signalled  to  his 
consorts  to  open  fire  on  the  captured  vessels,  he  him- 
self setting  the  example/  Nothing  daunted,  the  res- 
olute Vallejo  made  conspicuous  preparations  for  de- 
fence, probably  in  a  great  measure  for  effect.  Whether 
real  or  not  they  succeeded,  for  abandoned  by  the  land 
forces,  and  tired  of  waiting  for  further  developments, 
with  vessels  rapidly  decaying  under  the  attack  of 
worms,  the  captains  all  refused  to  expose  themselves 
to  needless  danger.  Grijalva  could  do  nothing  alone, 
and  so  after  a  brief  conference  he  yielded,®  only  to  be 
made  a  prisoner,  together  with  a  number  of  his  offi- 
cers and  crew,  whom  Alvarado  replaced  with  trusty 
men. 

Ocampo  DOW  stepped  in  to  play  his  part.  With  an 
air  of  magnanimous  consideration  he  ordered  nearly 
all  of  the  prisoners  to  bo  set  at  liberty.'  He  there- 
upon declared  himself  ready  to  extend  every  aid  to 

'Caatromocho  and  Martin  de  Son  Juan,  Bccording  to  CoTtiSs.  Solazar 
writes  Juno  do  Lcpuscuano  and  Torro  Moclio.  Hut.  Conq.,  108.  'As  worthy 
o(  being  called  good  mutinecra  OM  Ovallo  of  receiving  tJio  term  eapteiE,'  goya 
OvieUo.  Nearly  all  the  authorities  follow  tbc  diplomatic  Tcrsion  of  Cort^a 
tliat  theae  captsini  Totnntanly  Biiireiidored,  cither  by  persuasion,  or  intimi- 
dated by  tlio  lormul  notifications  issued.  Li^eaa  Bpcchs  on  tlje  other  hand  of 
a  treacherous  capture,  attended  by  pillage ;  but  he  t^ikes  an  extreme  view, 
and  dota  not  perhaps  believe  in  the  perfidy  of  the  eaptflins, 

'A  oombcr  of  shots  being  fired.  Btrnat  Dinz.  Hi't.  Verdail.,  170. 

'  Uerrent  asaiunes  that  Ocampo  omTcd  in  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  and 
exhibited  the  royal  cfidulo,  whereupon  Grijalva  followed  tlio  other  sliips  into 
the  harbor,  dec.  iii.  lib,  v.  cap.  vL  Cort^  ia  contnulictory  about  the  date  of 
the  occurrence,  whether  beforo  Ocampo's  arrival  or  after;  but  a  statcmodt  in 
Froriiaon,  loc.  cit.,  confinna  Bcmol  Diaz  in  giving  Alvarado  at  least  a  ahare 
in  the  capture. 

'With  restoration  of  all  effects,  writes  Cort<5s,  who  naturally  seeks  to 
place  his  acts  in  the  best  li^ht,  Cartai,  294-5;  but  the  followers  of  Cortcia 
nuuuged  nevertheless  to  retain  the  beat  and  largeat  portion  of  their  anna  and 
belnnginga. 

B»T.  Hn..  TOL.  IL    B 
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the  expedition,  but  as  the  province  pertained  to  Cor- 
tda,  a  large  force  of  armed  strangers  could  not  be 
permitted  to  remain,  as  this  would  prejudice  both 
settlers  and  natives  and  create  trouble.  They  must 
leave.  Almost  sick  with  chagrin  at  this  succession 
of  mishaps,  Garay  met  the  alcalde  mayor  at  Chiacha- 
cata,  near  San  I^t^van,  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
there  to  arrange  terms.  He  recognized  the  rights 
conferred  on  Cortes  by  the  royal  cidula,  and  agreed 
to  leave  the  province  for  Rio  de  las  Plumaa  or  ad- 
joining regions.^"  In  order  to  do  so,  however,  his 
ships  and  men  must  be  restored,  with  their  outfit  and 
belongings,  and  supplies  were  also  required.  This 
seemed  reasonable,  and  Ocampo  hastened  to  issue  a 
proclamation  enjoining  all  members  of  Garay's  expe- 
dition, under  heavy  penalties  of  lash  and  fine,  to  as- 
semble at  Tacalula,  and  there  place  themselves  at  the 
disposal  of  the  commander;  all  captured  men  and 
effects  were  to  be  restored,  and  the  natives  instructed 
to  bring  in  supplies." 

All  this  was  a  farce,  for  the  men  of  Cortes  did  not 
intend  to  lose  for  their  chief  so  valuable  an  acquisi- 
tion of  men  and  vessels,  or  to  surrender  the  arms, 
horses,  and  other  effects  obtained.  The  poor  pros- 
pects of  receiving  pay  for  the  required  supplies  was 
another  objection,  but  the  strongest  lay  with  the 
members  themselves,  who  instigated  by  the  settlers, 
and  allured  by  the  tales  and  specimens  of  wealth  in 
Mexico ;  by  the  fame  of  Cortes  as  a  great  and  gen- 
erous leader;  and  by  the  projected  expeditions  to  the 
gilded  regions  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  were  almost 

"  Bio  del  Esptritu  Santo  was  among  the  poiuta  auggestcd.  On  an  old  map 
relative  to  Garay 'a  expedition  this  river  la  placed  near  the  Espiritu  Santo  Bay 
in  Texas.  Colltctitin  of  Mei.  Mapa,  N"- 10. 

"The  necessary  suBtenaoce  to  be  given  free  ot  charge,  tmder  penalty  (rf 
2,000  pesos  do  oro  for  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  settlers.  The  latter 
must  eina  restore  any  arms  and  horses  bought  from  the  expedition,  on  're- 
ceiving bock'  the  money  paid.  The  pi^nalty  for  members  who  refused  to  join 
their  cominsiiiler  «aa  confiscation  of  efTccta,  or  200  pesos  de  oro  fine  for 
noblemen,  and  100  lashua  for  eonmion  pcraons.  See  Provinoa,  in  Pachtct 
and  CdrdeiiOJi,  Col.  Doc.,  xzvi.  '6,  92  et  aeq 
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unanimously  opposed  to  follow  the  inefficient  Garay 
to  the  wild  north  lands.  Many,  indeed,  had  already 
wandered  away  to  Mexico,  regardless  of  the  hostile 
tribes  on  the  way,  and  others  only  waited  their  time 
to  do  likewise,  hiding  meanwhile  in  the  forests  by 
day,  and  seeking  by  night  the  sheltering  houses  and 
camps  of  the  army  of  Cortes,  Garay  issued  appeals 
to  his  men,  with  abundant  promises,  and,  nothing  avail- 
ing, he  turned  for  assistance  to  Ocampo.  After  his 
many  protestations,  the  latter  felt  obliged  to  do  some- 
thing, and  his  lieutenant  was  instructed  to  scour  the 
district  for  fugitives.  At  the  same  time  he  renewed 
the  demand  for  Garay's  departure,  under  penalty  of 
confiscation.^^  The  result  of  the  measure  was  the 
seizure  of  a  certain  number  of  men,  chiefly  of  the 
Velazquez  party,  and  uncongenial  persons,  who  came 
forth  in  a  iornial  protest.  Garay  was  wholly  unfit  to 
lead  auy  expedition,  and  they  had  followed  him  so  far 
under  misrepresentations.  It  was  certain,  however, 
that  Fdnuco  was  their  proclaimed  destination,  and 
they  were  not  bound  to  proceed  elsewhere,  the  more 
so  since  their  pay  had  not  been  forthcoming.  To  de- 
part under  such  a  leader  into  an  unknown  wilderness, 
in  rotten  vessels,  unprovided  with  ammunition  and 
supplies,  could  only  result  in  disaster,  and  they  pre- 
ferred to  submit  to  any  punishment  rather  than  en- 
counter the  risk." 

Kccognizing  the  objections  to  the  vessels,  he  pro- 
posed to  go  by  land,  but  this  was  equally  objected 
to,  and  perceiving  the  futility  of  further  efforts  in 
Pdnuco,  he  asked  permission  to  confer  personally 
with  Cortds  at  Mexico.  Ocampo  agreed,  insisting 
however  that  a  number  of  noted  adherents  of  Ve- 
lazquez   belonging  to  the   party    should    leave   tho 

"And  evm  'ao  peim  do  muerte,*  yet  Ocampo  aided  to  deter  the  men. 
Corft.  Rttidenda,  i.  270,  282. 

'*The  fleet  wai  no  royal  navy  to  which  they  were  bound ;  the  outfit  had 
liecn  furnished  partly  at  their  own  expense;  and  yet  they  had  been  roblicd, 
starved,  and  maltreated  by  the  leader.  Protest,  iaPn>Biiiioii,iihi  sap.,  110-13. 
Hemra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  vL 
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province  in  one  of  the  vessels,  lest  they  should  create 
trouble." 

On  reaching  Mexico,  Garay  received  an  impressive 
welcome  from  his  rival,  who,  having  nothing  to  fear 
from  him,  was  quite  prepared  to  play  the  m^nani- 
mous  part,  and  to  entertain  him  as  an  old  friend.  He 
even  thought  seriously  of  aiding  him,  and  in  token 
of  his  good-will  agreed  to  the  betrothal  of  his  natural 
daughter,  Catalina,"  with  Garay's  eldest  son,  then 
acting  as  his  father's  lieutenant  in  Pdnuco,  the  defect 
in  the  bride's  birth  being  covered  with  a  large  dowry 
in  lands  and  gold.  The  latter  was  to  be  expended  in 
the  proposed  expedition  to  the  Eio  de  las  Palmas 
region,  for  which  Cortes  promised  his  assistance  in 
men  and  means,  with  a  view  of  sharing  in  the  profits." 
While  the  project  was  maturing  the  two  leaders 
maintained  the  most  intimate  relations,  and  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  about  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Mexico, 
Garay  accompanied  the  governor  to  midnight  mass 
and  then  to  breakfast.  That  same  day  he  was  laid 
low  with  pain  and  fever,  aggravated  by  previous  in- 
disposition. The  doctors  declared  his  case  hopeless, 
and  a  few  days  later  he  expired,  leaving  Cortes  his 
executor."    The    funeral  was    conducted  with  great 

"  Cort^^a  names  Gouzalo  do  Figneroa,  AIodbo  <le  Mendoza,  Cerda,  Jiuui  de 
ATila,  Ulloa,  Taborda,  Medina,  and  Grijolva,  aa  tho  leading  eiilea.  CarUu, 
297.  Perm  isBion  was  ncvertlioless  given  to  tmeortwo  to  proceed  under  super- 
vision to  Mexico,  and  Figueroa  figureg  there  as  witness.  Itwaa  permitted  to 
CortiJa  by  royal  orders  to  exile  persons  sapposed  t«  bo  dangerous  to  the  peace. 
Garay  exchanged  letters  withCortda  on  tLo  way,  for  his  inarch  was  compara- 
tively slow,  and  received  assurances  of  welcome.  Sec/'n)vi<Ji»i,ubiBnp,,  131-2. 

'^  Saniatnc<l  Fizarro.  and  wrongly  sopposed  by  Lorenzana  to  have  been  the 
child  ot  his  firstwife.  CorU',nht.  N.  E«p.,3G\.  Chimalpain  assumes  her  to 
bo  the  offBpring  of  Elvira,  descendant  of  Montezuma,  and  consequently  still 
an  infant.  Uixt.  t'onq.,  ii.  08.  The  marriaee  evidently  did  not  toko  place,  for 
in  the  ball  of  1329,  making  Cort^-s'  natural  children  legitimate,  she  is  men- 
tioned as  a  maiden,  and  in  C'ortfs'  will  of  1^7  she  is  said  to  be  in  the  convent 
at  Coyuhoacan.  Vet,  iii&  Memorial  of  Cortil-s  to  tlicsovcreign.  not  Ions  after,  - 
lie  writes  1  'Cbinanta.qiiu  acHalo  li  nna  liija  por  dote  suyo,  y  concstola  caaS 
con  el  hijo  mayoradgo  del  adelantado. .  .Garay.'  J'ac/iteo  and  CdnUaa*,  CoU 
JJoc,  xii.  270.  This  may  bo  in  anticipation  of  tlio  actual  marriage,  with  a 
view  also  to  strengtlien  Lis  claim  to  the  town  thus  bestowed  as  dowry. 

"Gctnara,  Hint.  JIcx.,  227.  Euemiea  have  declared  the  promises  illusive, 
CorUi,  Rt/ideticia.  i.  2S3,  but  without  goodix-ason,  forCorttsliimaelf  regarded 
na  cxiwditiou  to  that  region  with  favor  years  after. 

"Benul  Dial  odds  iiather  Olmedo, 
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pomp.  There  were  not  persons  wanting  who  whispered 
that  so  sudden  a  death  of  a  late  rival  was  significant 
of  poison,  though  the  doctor  under  oath  declared  the 
cause  to  he  a  very  prevalent  disease  to  which  a  number 
of  soldiers  had  succumbed.'* 

Soon  after  Garay's  arrival"  at  Mexico  a  messenger 
amved  in  hot  haste  from  Pdnuco  with  the  report  that 
all  the  natives  were  in  arms,  slaughtering  Spaniards 
in  every  direction,  and  resolved  not  to  leave  one  white 
man  alive.  The  trouble  was  ascribed  to  Garay's  men : 
already  mutinous  before  his  departure,  they  wholly 
ignored  the  son  he  had  left  m  charge.  A  large 
number  felt  also  absolved  from  all  restraint  by  the 
absence  of  officers,  whom  Ocampo  had  exiled  for  their 
well  known  sympathy  with  Velazquez,  or  taken  with 
him  to  Mexico.^  Abandoning  the  camps  assigned  to 
them,  some  disbanding,  they  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try in  small  parties,^'  pillaging  the  native  villages  of 

"  The  eickneM  loBted  ii»iiall<r  three  or  tour  days.  Bemal  Diaz,  JlUl.  Ver- 
dad,,  170-1.  The  rumor  of  poison  was  freely  ventilated  in  the  nccuBatioui 
sent  to  Spain  by  royal  officials  a  year  later,  and  in  Cortii,  EnddTicia,  i.~li. 
GouuLra  lucrlbes  one  mmor  to  the  supposed  chuiiee  uf  fueling  between  Cortes 
sud  Gai^y  ichen  thn  latter  removoJ  from  his  paLice  to  tbs  hoase  of  an  old 
friend  immed  Alonso  de  Villanueva,  where  he  f reqiieotly  converHed  with  Nar- 
Tacz.  Hist,  Mex.,  2^7.  Kcither  is  said  to  have  spoken  there  of  Cort^  save 
in  flattering  terms,  accordiuK  to  Bemal  Diaz.  Cortes  does  not  alludo  to  the 
sickness,  but  attribntcs  his  death  to  tho  disappointments  suffered  in  I'^uco, 
to  rcmorso  for  tho  revolt  then  raging  in  that  province,  caused  by  hie  men, 
end  to  fean  for  tho  safety  of  his  son.  Cartae,  209-300.  The  audiencid  of 
Santo  Dom'ngo,  which  had  looked  coldly  on  Garay's  expedition,  received  a 
royal  decree  dated  December  27,  1023,  instructing  them  to  prevent  any 
quarrel  between  him  and  Cort^,  each  to  eonfiao  himself  to  their  respective 
oiscoveriee.  W<fu/a,in Poc/ieco and  CrfnfrniM,  Col,  i)oc. , ;(iii.  40S-9.  TliaHona 
did  not  tako  ndvantJigo  of  the  privilege  this  implied,  but  sent  to  collect  what 
remained  of  the  father's  estate.  One  of  them,  named  Antonio,  received  a 
regimiento  in  Santo  Domingo  city,  and  the  lieutenancy  of  the  iaita  at  Santi- 
ago io  Cuba,  and  Yaquirao  in  Espafiola,  with  a  remission  of  half  the  1,000 
docata  duo  by  hia  father  to  the  royal  treaaury.  Ilerrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viL 
cip.  L  In  1532  he  figures  as  rcgidor  of  S^mtlago,  while  claiming  the  restitu- 
tion of  certain  estates  of  his  father  in  Jamaica.  Pachcco  and  Cdrdeiias,  Col. 
Doe.,  lu.  127-33. 

'•In  the  beginning  of  December  1523,  evidently. 

">  Benml  Buz  dUlers  from  Cortl^s  and  others  in  asBuming  that  these  vory 
men  of  Velazquez  gave  occasion  for  the  anarchy  by  quarrelling  for  the  auprenie 
command.     He  supposes  them  to  be  exiled  Eifterwanl  in  conBequcnce.  liii^. 

"  By  order  of  the  Uonteoaiits  of  CoTit%,  says  o  witness,  in  CorUt,  Iteaidfa- 
cia,  i.  264,  hut  this  must  be  an  ezaggeratioD  of  the  fact  that  they  were  qxuix- 
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provisions  and  other  effects,  laying  hands  on  the 
women,  killing  those  who  sought  to  defend  their 
wives  and  daughters,  and  committing  every  conceiv- 
able outrage.  A  warlike  people  could  not  be  expected 
to  long  endure  what  amounted  to  slow  extermination 
by  famine  and  assassins.  They  had  already  been 
aroused  through  the  raids  suppressed  by  the  followers 
of  Cortes,  and  encouraged  by  the  jealousies  and  quar- 
rels between  the  two  Spanish  parties.  The  departure 
of  Alvarado's  imposing  forces  emboldened  the  con- 
spirators, who  so  far  had  numbered  but  few.  Now 
every  native  felt  it  a  solemn  duty  to  join,  and  within 
the  month  the  whole  province  had  risen.  Every 
straggling  party  was  promptly  slaughtered,  and  with 
tortures  that  should  in  some  degree  compensate  in- 
jured husbands  and  fathers  for  the  anguish  suffered. 
Growing  bolder  with  success  and  number  the  natives 
attacked  the  camps,  notably  one  at  Tamiquil,**  con- 
taining more  than  a  hundred  soldiers,  all  of  whom  were 
killed,  a  native  Jamaican  alone  managing  to  escape. 

Alarmed  for  their  own  safety,  and  appealed  to  by 
the  different  settlements,  the  main  corps  at  San  Estd- 
van  sent  several  parties  to  warn  and  assist  their  com- 
rades; but  the  hostile  warriors  swept  everything  before 
them,  and  one  of  the  expeditions,  consisting  of  fifteen 
horse  and  some  two  dozen  foot  soldiers,  was  actually 
surprised  and  cut  to  pieces  at  Tacetuco,'"  the  lieuten- 
ant and  two  horsemen  alone  escaping  from  the  burn- 
ing quarters,  wherein  those  still  alive  were  roasting 
amidst  the  triumphant  songs  of  the  enemy.  Every 
other  field  party  was  driven  oack  to  the  fort,  to  which 
siege  was  laid  with  persistent  determination.  Vallejo 
himself  headed  the  settlers  in  several  encounters,  till 
a  well  directed  arrow  stayed  his  efforts  forever.  Em- 
boldened  by  the  death  of  this  valiant  captain  the 

tercd  in  different  Tillages,  sabject  to  mlea  for  obtaining  supplies.  Some  of 
tlio  purtiea  nnmbered  less  tlinn  half  a  dozen  men,  saya  Corttl-a. 

"AlsowrittenTEuniquitl.Tamiquistl.Tnmny.Tanoanbiiiehi.ftndTaqoiuitL 
"Now  T&njuco,  Bays  Lorenzana,  in  CorUg,  liiat,  If.  E'ji.,  364.    A  fugi- 
tive from  here  bioogbt  the  news  to  Mexico.  (!orU»,  Cartat,  300. 
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warriors  pressed  the  siege  closely,  attempting  also  to 
Eurpriae  the  place  by  night.  The  besieged  fought 
with  the  energy  of  despair,  and  though  numbers  of 
natives  succumbed,  every  repulse  proved  costly,  while 
famine  began  also  to  add  its  quota  to  the  misery. 
Not  knowing  whether  the  message  by  land  had  reached 
Mexico,  they  sent  news  to  Villa  Kica  by  one  of 
Garay's  vessels;  biit  assistance  could  in  any  case  not 
come  at  once,  and  the  delay  seemed  interminable  with 
the  daily  addition  of  victims,  now  exceeding  three 
hundred." 

Still  disabled  by  his  broken  arm,  Cortes  could  not 
yield  to  the  desire  of  personally  relieving  the  province, 
but  Sandoval  was  immediately  despatched  with  fifty 
horse,  one  hundred  foot,  and  thirty  thousand  natives, 
reenforced  with  four  field-pieces  and  a  considerable 
number  of  arquebuses  and  cross-bows.**  His  instruc- 
tions were  to  inflict  a  punishment  that  should  remain 
an  ineflaceable  warning  to  rebels.  With  great  alacrity 
he  hastened  northward;  for  when  engaged  on  impor- 
tant afiairs  this  gallant  leader  scarcely  allowed  him- 
self time  for  sleep,  as  his  admirer,  Bernal  Diaz, 
declares.  On  approaching  the  province,  he  learned 
that  the  enemy  had  occupied  both  passes  leading  into 
it,  and  thought  it  best  to  divide  his  force,  sending  part 
against  each,  not  knowing  which  passage  might  be 
more  readily  forced.  The  archers  and  arquebusiers 
were  ordered  to  alternate,  so  as  to  maintain  a  steady 
volley,  and  create  a  confusion  of  which  advantage 
might  be  taken.     This  expectation  was  not  fulfilled, 

"  More  than  300,  Bccordin^  to  the  declsntion  of  Gamy  witneaaca,  PtKh<a> 
And  Cdrdenai,  Cot.  Doe.,  xxn.  123;  iOO  tayi  QomBia,  followed  byHerrera; 
600  is  Bernal  Diaz'  round  figure,  vMIe  Cort^  lixes  the  loasea  of  his  party  at 
43,  and  thoee  of  the  Gany  faction  known  to  have  periahed,  at  210,  though  he 
believes  that  the  Utter  nmuber  shonld  be  made  larger.  Onedo,  ill.  458, 
vritCB  43  and  270,  raipectively,  while  aasnining  that  Uaray  must  have  loet 
over  400  in  reality. 

''Cort^  call*  the  100  foot,  archen  and  arqnebnsiera.  Cariaa,  301.  The 
alliea  are  given  by  Ixtlilxochitl  aa  15,000  Acothuai,  nnder  Yoyontzln,  the 
youngest  brother  of  Prinoelitlilxochitl,  and  15,000  Menoans,  under  a  nephew 
of  Quaublemcitzin.  Hor.  CrKfldada,  65.  Bemal  Diaz,  in  reducing  tlie  UDin- 
ber  to  8,000,  ••  naiul  with  him,  compose*  them  of  Tlascalteca  and  Uoxicans. 
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for  the  natives  stoutly  kept  their  ground,  responding 
to  the  voUej^s  in  a  manner  that  laid  low  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  assailants,  and  prevented  any  advance. 
Both  parties  held  their  positions  during  the  night, 
and  dawn  was  ushered  in  with  a  renewal  of  the  con- 
flict. Nervous  over  the  prospective  delay,**  Sandoval 
reunited  his  force,  and  retreated  as  if  returning  to 
Mexico.  This  brought  forth  the  enemy  in  triumph- 
ant pursuit:  but  their  joy  was  brief;  for  one  night 
the  horsemen  swooped  down  upon  them,  and  takmg 
advantage  of  the  rout,  the  army  hastened  back  and 
forced  their  way  through  the  easiest  pass,  though  not 
without  the  loss  of  three  horses  and  other  casualties. 
Once  through,  they  found  large  forces  gatliering  to 
resist  the  advance,  and  hardly  had  they  formed  before 
the  attack  was  made.  The  natives  flung  themselves 
heedlessly  upon  the  lines,  and  even  sought  to  wrest 
the  lances  from  some  inexperienced  cavalrymen. 
"  Curse  the  fellowsl"  cried  Sandoval  as  he  rushed  to 
their  relief  "Better  a  few  soldiers  than  a  liost  of 
such  imbeciles  I"  The  repulse  effected,  he  led  the  cav- 
alry to  a  return  charge,  with  instructions  to  keep  the 
lances  levelled  against  the  faces  of  the  warriors,  and 
maintain  a  gallop  so  as  to  give  no  opportunity  for  a 
hand-to-hand  conflict.  In  this  manner  the  path  was 
opened,  and  the  army  made  its  way  to  the  river, 
where  camp  was  formed  for  the  night.  The  horses 
were  kept  saddled,  and  all  prepared'"  for  instant  action, 
for  the  constant  sound  of  drums  and  pipes,  in  increas- 
ing volume,  showed  that  the  foe  was  gathering  round 
them.  Shortly  after  leaving  camp  next  morning  they 
came  upon  three  bodies  prepared  for  battle.  Sando- 
val directed  his  cavalry  in  two  parties  against  thera, 
and  was  warmly  received,  he  himself  being  wounded 
in  the  leg,  and  nearly  overthrown  by  a  stone  which 

**Three  days  of  inactivity  followed,  according  to  Bemal  Diaz;  if  ao,  in 
eflectiog  the  reunion  and  in  reconnoitring. 

"  Fearful  of  confounding  the  allies  with  the  foe,  in  case  of  attack,  Ssndo- 
Tal  ordered  the  former  to  camp  »X  wjnw  diatauce  from  the  Spaniards.  Berntd 
Dial,  Hill.  VeniaJ.,  172. 
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struck  him  full  in  the  face.^  Previous  lessons  had 
not  been  in  vain,  for  the  foe  soon  wavered  before  tho 
resolute  advance,  and  when  the  foot  and  allies  came 
up,  the  battle  turned  into  a  chase  and  slaughter.  A 
large  number  of  prisoners  were  also  taken,  and  every 
village  on  the  way  was  ravaged  and  burned  by  the 
auxiliaries. 

Sandoval  arrived  most  opportunely  at  San  Estdvan. 
"Three  days'  more  delay,"  says  Cortes,  "and  all  there 
would  have  been  lost."  So  reduced  were  the  besieged 
by  wounds,  huDger,  and  fatigue,  harassed  day  and 
night  by  the  natives,  that  but  for  the  resolute  demean- 
or of  a  few  of  the  veterans  of  Cortes  they  would 
have  yielded."  The  besiegers  having  now  dispersed, 
two  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  pursuit,  and  to  for- 
age, with  the  injunction  to  secure  every  rebel  of  note. 
Sandoval  remaining  behind  among  the  disabled,  no 
restraint  was  placed  on  the  troops  in  observing  the 
order  of  Cortds  to  inflict  severe  punishment.  Sack- 
ing, slaughtering,  and  buniing  went  hand  in  hand,** 
the  example  being  set  by  the  Spaniards  and  eagerly 
excelled  by  the  auxiliaries  with  the  intensity  custom- 
ary among  those  cruel  warriors.  The  captain  himself 
set  forth  a  few  days  later,  marking  his  advance  with 
comparative  leniency,  even  where  submission  was 
tardy,  yet  he  failed  not  to  take  prisoners  all  sturdy 
and  prominent  rebels,  swelling  tho  total  of  captured 
chiefs  and  notable  men  alone  to  fully  four  hundred." 

Sandoval  now  reported  to  Mexico  the  pacification 
of  the  province,  ana  asked  for  instructions  concerning 

*  Three  horaes  and  two  yoiiiig  Mldieni  are  said  to  have  fallen,  besidea 
•Jlies,  whoso  lossea  are  aeldom  thought  worth  while  to  mention. 

■*  BenuLt  Diaz,  who  naturally  aecks  to  siye  all  the  credit  pnasiblo  to  his 
owD  set,  names  Navarrete,  Carrascosa,  and  Alamilla  among  tlicsc  vct^rana. 
He  assumea  that  they  liad  23  horsea  left.  Others  place  the  garrisou  at  100 
men  with  22  horaea.  Gomara,  ITiet.  JI/tE..  227.  CortJ^a  places  tlio  whole  cav- 
alry force  now  mustered,  including  Sandoval's,  at  80.  Carlns,  3112. 

" '  Quemando  todas  las  casas,  de  modo  que  dentro  do  pocoa  diaa  lo  saqnearon 
todo,  y  matnron  nna  infinidad  da  iodios.'  Ij:dilxofhill,  Hot.  Criiildiidfn,  05. 

"  Herrera  apecifies  00  chiefs  and  400  rich  and  proiiiincnt  natives,  dec.  iii. 
lib.  V.  cap.  vii.  Bemul  Diaz  refers  to  five  as  nnglcadera  and  atatea  that 
wives  and  children  were  left  unmolested,  those  not  guilty  of  murder  being 
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the  prisoners  and  other  matter.  In  answer,  Cortds 
sent  the  alcalde  mayor  Ocampo,  to  whom  pertained 
the  administration  of  justice,  while  the  captain  should 
continue  to  effectually  assure  tranquillity.  A  trial 
was  held  at  Chachopal,  near  the  fort,  where  bribery 
and  policy  played  important  parts  in  securing  the 
acquittal  of  a  few,  while  confession  and  testimony 
consigned,  the  rest  to  the  stake  and  halter.  The  con- 
demned pleaded  in  vain  that  they  had  been  driven  to 
rise  in  defence  of  their  homes  by  the  outrages  of  the 
Graray  party,  against  whom  the  followera  of  Cortes 
had  incited  them ;  if  some  of  the  latter  had  fallen  it 
was  but  the  accident  of  war."  But  they  were  pa^ns 
who  had  dyed  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  Christians; 
and,  above  all,  they  had  dared  to  disobey  their  mas- 
ters, and  for  such  crimes  the  perils  to  which  their  own 
insignificant  lives  were  exposed  could  be  no  excuse. 
White  men  must  be  respected  at  all  hazards,  and 
thoroughly  to  impress  this  the  pardoned  prisoners, 
including  the  friends  and  families  of  the  condemned, 
were  compelled  to  attend  the  execution;  to  witness 
the  agonies  of  the  ringleaders  at  the  stake,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  less  prominent  who  were  strangled 
in  the  noose.  Yet  it  did  not  need  the  witnessing  of 
death-throes  to  teach  the  lesson ;  the  number  of  the 
victims  was  sufficient.  There  were  whole  lines  of 
smoking  columns,  each  enclosing  a  writhing  form  and 
shielding  an  agonized  face;  a  succession  of  human 
bodies  suspended  amidst  revolting  contortions.  It 
was  one  long  continuation  of  horrors,  until  horror 
grew  tame,  and  darkness  brought  rest." 

*'  '  Por  que  noa  qaemays  pnea  qne  Toaotro*  lot  de  Mexico  nos  mandaitea 

que  mataramoa  esWa  ipianoa.'  Lucat,  in  Corlfs,  RtMtncia,  i.  2S3. 

"Cortfa  himself  admits  that  upward  of  400irere  bnmed.  'Seflorea  y 
persoiias  principalcB  se  precilieron  ba«ta  caatrocientoa,  ain  otm  gents  buja,  i, 
lj9  ciiatcs  todua,  di^dloa  principulea,  qucmaron  por  justida.'  Carlo*,  302. 
Ilomara  inurcoacs  this  number  to  400  rich  men  acii  GO  chiefs.  Uiit.  Mex., 
2^1,  Liicos  reduces  it  to  300,  while  Eerrcra  eeeks  to  cover  Spanish  fame  by 
t.'rttin}'  SO.  ISemal  Diaz  avoids  stating  a  figure,  far  the  same  rcasOD,  and  to 
.!.:_.  if.z_  r_:._.i  c__j_.__t  _L —  n_v__.___  chaiveB  witli  the  act,  lliet.  Am., 
'as  the  judge  who  inQicted  the 
While  not  bUmeleu,  Sandov&l 
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The  security  of  the  province  was  provided  for  by  a 
politic  distribution  of  the  vacant  chieftaincies,  with 
due  regard  to  the  claims  of  rightful  heira,  apd  the  lieu- 
tenancy waa  bestowed  on  a  resolute  man  named  Valle- 
cillo.  An  additional  weeding  had  also  to  be  performed 
among  the  Garay  party,  whose  excesses  baa  been  the 
main  cause  of  the  revolt.  This  measure  appeared  more 
necessary  since  they  exhibited  signs  of  mutiny  at  the 
disregard  shown  for  them  in  the  appointment  of  cap- 
tains during  the  campaign,  and  on  subsequent  occa- 
sions.  A  number  are  even  said  to  have  formed  a 
conspiracy,"  but  this  charge  may  have  been  made  to 
give  color  to  the  proceedings  against  certain  disorderly 
persons.  Sandoval  lectured  them  soundly  on  their 
ingratitude  to  Cortes,  who  had  saved  them  from  de- 
struction, and  on  their  disregard  for  the  claims  of  the 
old  settlers  and  soldiers.  A  number  of  the  party  were 
enrolled  for  the  campaigns  in  Mexico,  ana  the  more 
objectionable  left  for  Jamaica,  many  of  them  willingly, 
since  the  death  of  Graray  must  have  frustrated  the 
plans  which  connected  them  with  his  expedition.  This 
accomplished,  Sandoval  and  Ocampo  returned  to  Mex- 
ico, though  not  until  they  had  joined  Father  Olmedo 
in  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  success  awarded  to 
Christian  arms.  Neither  the  good  friar  nor  the 
worthy  commander  could  see  aught  of  mockery  in 
such  an  act.  They  were  naturally  well  pleased  at  the 
paciBcation,  which  proved  effectual,  for  the  province 
never  again  revolted.  Yet  even  its  conqueror  lived 
to  recognize  that  it  was  unworthy  of  the  coat  and 

moot  not  IjB  nt«d  too  tuuvMy,  u  ClAvigero  dbeerrea.  Sloria  Men.,  iii.  9. 
The  uniiiber  ftppcon  to  correspond  pret^  ne«Tly  to  that  of  the  Bupposed 
Spaniah  rictiml,  and  auggestB  the  Intention  to  exact  life  for  life,  wiu  the 
■une  cmeltiea  perpetrated  on  the  ChristianB,  of  whom  many  had  been  tortured 
or  barncd  alive.  Whatever  may  be  Chriatian  ethics,  the  mtee  of  Chmtian 
Tsr&re  are  not  tar  dlETerent  from  those  of  the  savages,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and 
•  tooth  for  a  tooth.  After  all,  this  was  but  one  of  the  series  of  barbonties 
vhicb  followed  in  the  train  of  invasion.  On  the  act  of  conmiest  devolved  the 
diief  blame  for  every  atrocity,  since  incidents  of  war  entailed  cmelties,  and 
Klf-preaervation  demanded  them;  their  nature  having  to  correspond  to  the 
exieency  of  drcnmstuicet,  and  the  character  oi  the  people  and  the  age. 

^  ^e  plot  ma  reTeal«d  to  Sandovftl  before  it  h^d  matured,  nya  BenuJ 
Di«& 
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lives  expended.  The  harbor,  which  had  formed  one 
of  its  chief  attractions,  proved  of  no  value  to  New 
Spain,  though  a  viceroy  once  did  land  there,  and  cause 
the  road  to  Mexico  to  be  restored  for  a  time.  The 
settlement  dwindled,  and  even  the  name  of  San  Est^'- 
van  disappeared." 

It  haa  been  mentioned  that  when  Garay  touched 
at  Cuba,  on  the  way  to  Pdnuco,  his  fear  of  Cortc^s 
induced  him  to  seek  a  mediator  in  the  person  of  Licen- 
tiate Alonso  de  Zuazo,  a  prominent  and  respected 
lawyer  who  had  been  appointed  juez  de  residencia  in 
connection  with  the  audiencia  of  Santo  Domingo,  and 
who  as  judge  of  Velazquez  had  lately  held  the  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba.^  The  mediation  had  probably  been 
suggested  by  the  audiencia,  which  certainly  favored 
it,  assured  that  the  mere  presence  of  so  influential  a 
personage  might  prevent  much  trouble.  His  mission 
m  Cuba  concluded,  the  licentiate  accordingly,  in  the 
beginning  of  1524,  set  out  for  New  Spain  in  a  small 
vessel,  accompanied  by  two  friars  of  the  order  of 
Mercy,  intent  on  promoting  the  labors  of  Father 
Olniodo." 

When  about  Half  way,  their  vessel  was  driven  by 
a  gale  upon  the  reefs  near  one  of  the  Triiingulos 
group.^  Fortunately  they  were  able  to  reach  in  safety 
the  adjoining  isle,  and  to  save  a  few  effects,  though 
in  fishing  them  from  the  sea  one  of  the  sailors  was 
snapped  up  by  a  shark.     The  island  being  small,  and 

"One  c&UBe  van  that  the  bargr«w  ahollowcrBayBLorenzaiiB.  Certia,  Hiet. 
21'.  Erp. ,  .140.  A  new  villa  wqb  founded  in  later  timoa  about  balf  way  between 
tlie  river  and  the  lagoon,  the  Taniheagna,  and  in  moilcni  times  the  present 
Tampico  has  been  established  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  forming  the 
BOUthem  boundoi'y  of  Tamuulipas  etato.  The  old  towns,  now  known  as  Tam- 
pico cl  Alto  nnd  I'ueblo  el  Vicjo,  aro  included  in  the  state  of  Vcm  Ouz. 

'"Suspended  by  Colon  through  false  reports  of  mismanagement,  says 
Ovicdu,  I.  541,  who  adds  that  ho  was  a  personal  friend  of  both  Cortes  and 

"  Their  names  were  Oonialo  de  Pontcvedray  and  Juan  Vnrillaa. 

"Ovi'ih,  It.  484,  400,  507.  IStninl  Diaz  supposes  the  Viboras,  near  the 
Alacrancs  Islands,  and  states  that  through  an  error  of  the  pilot,  or  by  cur- 
rents, she  drifted  ORhore.  liiel.  Vcrtlad.,  173.  This  is  less  likely,  since  the 
islands  lie  on  the  route. 
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devoid  of  water,  the  shipwrecked  crossed  in  their 
boaf  to  a  larger  island  containing  plenty  of  turtles, 
some  of  them  so  large  in  the  eyes  of  the  famished  crew 
"that  they  could  move  away  with  seven  men  on  their 
backs."  Refreshed  by  this  food,  they  proceeded  to  a 
still  lai^er  island,  the  resort  of  innumerable  birds, 
manatees,  and  turtles — a  paradise,  in  brief,  to  the  cast- 
aways, could  they  only  have  found  fresh  water.  Tho 
want  of  this,  together  with  the  change  of  diet,  and 
the  hardship,  had  quite  reduced  the  men,**  and  they 
were  on  the  point  of  despair,  when  the  discovery  of 
a  somewhat  brackish  spring  infused  new  spirit.*' 

They  now  took  steps  to  accommodate  themselves 
to  circumstances,  by  building  huts  and  establishing  a 
routine  for  the  performance  of  daily  duties.  Fire  was 
obtained  by  the  well  known  method  of  rubbing  together 
two  pieces  of  wood,  and  sustained  by  shrubs;  there 
was  a  variety  of  food,  and  material  existed  for  apparel 
and  implements  A  tool-chest  had  been  saved,  and 
two  carpenters  began  to  construct  a  strong  boat  from 
the  remains  of  the  wreck,  wherein  to  seek  aid  from  a 
Spanish  settlement.  In  this  three  men  named  Gomez, 
Bnllester,  and  Arenas,  together  with  an  Indian  boy, 
volunteered  to  seek  Villa  Rica.  For  this  hazardous 
undertaking  they  had  taken  a  vow  to  observe  per- 
petual chastity  if  heaven  should  grant  them  success.** 
Their  prayers  were  answered,  for  a  favorable  wind 
carried  them  in  eleven  days  to  the  coast  near  Medel- 
lin,  whence  their  message  and  a  letter  from  Zuazo 

"Oviedo  state*  that  Znazo  fonnd  an  old  canoe  in -which  to  crosi  to  the 
adjoining  ialands,  where  some  of  the  efibcts  had  been  cnat  up  by  the  wavca. 

'"A  namber  pf  men  died  in  consequence,  cayB  Oviedo;  but  he  appeon 
inteut  chiefly  on  making  a  strong  narrative. 

^'Ofiodo  aaaumes  tliat  a  vow  of  chastity  for  one  year  induced  heaven  to 
reveal  the  prcctous  liquid;  the  three  men  sent  in  acarch  making  the  vov  per- 
petual. Gomara  applies  this  to  a  later  occasion.  Oviedo  coutmucs  tl'.at  tlic 
water  w»a  found  on  an  adjoining  isle  ilovoid  of  aniroala,  yet  they  oil  rcmovol 
to  it,  bringing  luppliea  from  the  larger  island.  One  <hiy  a  gale  swallowed 
boat  and  crew,  aix  men. 

*•  "6  de  so  meter  frayres  de. ,  .Francisco,' writes  Oviedo,  stating  that  they 
were  the  same  who  had  made  the  vow  on  going  in  search  of  water.     Vet  on  a 

frevious  page  be  seoms  to  name  Ujem  as  Eapinosa,  Arenas,  and  Simaucoa. 
r.40-2,41M. 
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■were  forwarded  to  Mexico.  Cortes  immediately  or- 
dered a  vessel  to  be  sent  to  their  rescue,  and  after 
nearly  four  months  of  island  life  Zuazo  and  his  com- 
panions, numbering  a  dozen  survivors,"  were  released 
from  their  sufferings.  The  reception  of  the  licentiate 
in  New  Spain  was  worthy  of  his  rank  and  character, 
and  of  the  high  personal  regard  of  Cortes,  who  lodged 
him  in  his  own  palace,  and  tendered  bim  rich  presents, 
though  the  worthy  judge  would  accept  but  little.** 
We  shall  meet  him  soon  under  trying  circumstances, 
as  a  ruler,  where  be  came  as  visitor. 

The  Pilnuco  conquest  ended,  Cortds  resumed  the 
eoutbem  expeditions  for  which  he  bad  already  pre- 
pared. Alvarado  set  out  December  G,  1523,  with  over 
four  hundred  Spaniards,  of  whom  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  horsemen,  and  an  equal  number  archers 
and  arquebusiers,  supported  by  fully  twenty  thousand 
picked  warriors,  and  well  provided  with  field-pieces 
and  war  stores.  The  force  embraced  the  flower  of 
New  Spain  chivalry,  all  eager  to  participate  in  the 
opening  of  the  new  Dorado,  and  to  share  in  the  enter- 
prises of  the  dashing  Tonatiuh,  for  whom  even  the 
natives  seemed  nothing  loath  to  abandon  their  home 
and  country,  to  judge  from  their  enthusiasm.  The 
whole  city,  with  Cortda  at  the  head,  turned  out  to  bid 
them  Grod-speed  in  the  undertaking,  which  had  grown 
even  more  attractive  with  the  delay  interposed.  The 
first  step  therein  was  the  resubjugation  of  Soconusco, 
the  rapidity  of  which  served  not  a  little  to  infuse  awe 
among  the  peoples  to  the  south.     Nevertheless  a  long 


states  that  those  vbo  e8cai>ed  from  tbe  wreck  numberod  47,  and  that  only  17 
reacliod  NewSpaJD;  Fiiu-tioiiZBlodicdon  tha  rescue  vessel.  iv.4S4-510.  Hia 
account  is  very  full,  and  may  havo  been  obtained  from  Zuazo's  Up8,  at  Santo 
Domingo ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  very  reliable.  Gomara,  Hint,  ilex. ,  223, 
gives  a  briefer  version  than  liemal  Diaz,  and  Herrera  follows,  dec.  iiL  lib.  v. 
cap.  V.  Tbe  importfnt  character  assumed  by  Zuazo  in  Mexico  lends  aa 
interest  to  this  adventtire. 

"Of  the  10,000  in  golil  offered,  he  vould  acccf t  bat  1,300  worth  in  abso- 
lute necessaries,  such  as  clothes  and  horses  for  bunsolf  and  party.    Oomikra 
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and  bloody  campaign  was  in  store  for  Alvarado,  whose 
fame  as  a  leader  was  to  be  made  yet  brighter  by  san- 
guinary successes.  The  details  of  the  exciting  strug- 
gles and  surprising  incidents  within  the  domains  of 
the  Quiches  and  Cakchiquela  have  been  fully  related 
in  a  previous  volume." 

A  month  after  the  Guatemala  expedition  the  fleet 
for  Honduras  left  the  port  of  San  Juan  de  Chalchiuh- 
cuecan  to  take  up  one  end  of  the  new  chain  of  con- 
quest, which  might  thereupon  be  stretched  southward 
under  the  combined  banners  of  veterans,  perhaps  to 
the  very  empire  of  the  Incas  just  then  looming  forth 
in  mystic  distance  with  a  splendor  surpassing  even  the 
dazzling  visions  of  the  legions  of  Cortes.  Although 
Honduras  proved  comparatively  barren  in  gain  and 
glory,  yet  the  incidents  connected  with  the  expedition, 
and  its  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  CorttSs  and  New 
Spain,  through  the  disloyalty  of  the  leader,  invest  it 
with  remarkable  interest/' 

In  his  march  from  Tehuantepec  to  Guatemala,  Al- 
varado  skirted  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Cordillera,  . 
whose  northern  straggling  ranges  here  unite  to  form 
a  more  distinct  barrier,  crowned  with  lofty  peaks. 
The  plateau  and  slopes  extending  northward  from 
this  barrier  embraced  the  well  watered  region  of  Chi- 
apas, once  the  busy  haunts  of  a  cultured  race  whose 
glories  lay  enshrined  within  the  matchless  ruins  of 
Palenque,  guarded  by  dense  and  gloomy  forest,  now 
the  abode  of  less  elevated  peoples,  notably  the  dom- 
inant Chiapanecs,  who  from  their  mountain  fastnesses 
had  successfully  defied  the  encroachments  of  adjoin- 
ing rulers,  even  Montezuma.  Awed  by  the  fall  of  his 
great  empire,  however,  they  had  hastened  to  send  in 
what  was  regarded  as  unqualified  allegiance  to  the 
children  of  the  sun.  Their  land  was  assigned  to  the 
settlers  of  Esplritu  Santo,  who  soon  began  to  exact 

**  Hi»t.  Cent.  Am.,  L  cbap.  xxii.  et  acq.,  t^U  leriM. 

^See//ue.  Cent.  Am.,  cbap.  xvii.  ct  seq.,  this  seriei,  for  detaiUi  of  Olid'* 
npHsing  and  fate,  and  Uia  coimected  expeditiana  of  Csaaa  and  CorUs. 
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tribute,  a  measure  which  the  people,  already  recovered 
from  their  first  surprise,  were  quick  to  resent.  Luis 
Marin,  lieutenant  in  Goazacoalco,  sought  aid  from 
Cortds  for  enforcing  respect,  and  in  Lent  of  1524  he 
marched  against  the  rebellious  people  with  somewhat 
over  a  hundred  men,  one  fourth  cavalry,  all  inflated 
with  the  confidence  bom  of  numerous  successes. 
Equally  confident  were  the  Chiapaneca  in  the  shel- 
tering strength  of  hills  which  so  far  had  guarded 
their  liberties.  Protected  by  good  cotton  armor,  and 
armed  with  formidable  pikes,  they  managed  so  wcU 
to  sustain  even  in  open  field  the  first  onslaught  of  the 
bearded  ones,  that  the  latter  were  quite  dismayed.  So 
severe  proved  the  campaign,  that  when  Marin  at  last 
thought  himself  master  in  the  main  district,  his  force 
was  so  reduced  in  number  and  efficiency  that  the  for- 
mation of  a  settlement  could  not  be  undertaken,  and 
the  result  was  an  inglorious  retreat." 

An  equally  severe  campaign  was  undertaken  about 
the  same  time  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Zapote- 
capan  and  Miztecapan,  hitherto  avoided  as  too  diffi- 
cult to  penetrate.  Following  the  path  of  Alvarado, 
Rodrigo  Rangel  had  in  1523  entered  them  to  demand 
allegiance  and  tribute,  only  to  meet  with  fierce  resist- 
ance. Rainy  weather  and  ruggedness  of  country 
favored  the  natives,  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.** 
This  success  emboldened  them,  and,  incited  partly  by 
escaped  negro  slaves,  they  made  inroads  on  the  adjoin- 
ing districts.  It  would  never  answer  to  encourage  a 
defiant  robber  in  the  midst  of  the  country,  and  with 
the  allurement  of  gilded  river-beds  a  new  expedition 
was  formed  under  the  same  captain,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers,  chiefly  arquebusiers   and 

*'  For  details  ot  thcBO  and  later  expeditions,  see  vol.  ii..  Hilt,  Cent.  Am., 
this  series.  They  arc  based  on  the  rare  and  cuHoitb  accounts  of  Quflmj,  He- 
tiv'on,  written  by  a,  pttrticipant;  llemesal,  Hist.  Chyapa;  IjtlilnKhitl,  llor, 
tratl-ladn;  Maiarit'jot,  ilcra.  Chiapa;  also  Uemal  Diae,  JuAiros,  aod  other 
Bfunilurd  bistoriam, 

*'■  Fnuta  de  chevaux,  il  ne  rtnssit  pas,'  says  Brassonr  de  Eourbonrg,  Ili'L 
2>'"t.  C'lB.,  it.  672;  but  horses  were  lounil  useless  iu  so  rugged  a  rogiou,  and 
wure  Dot  takea  on  the  sabsequent  campaJKn,  a«  tiomara  observes.  Ilitl.  ilex., 
234. 
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archers,  with  four  field-pieces  and  ample  stores,  sup- 
ported by  a  large  force  of  warriors.*"  Rangcl  loft 
Mexico  February  5,  1524,  and  taught  by  previous 
reverses  he  took  the  utmost  precaution  to  render 
secure  his  advance.  The  natives  on  their  side  were 
less  cautious,  and  thus  a  prospectively  hard  campaign 
among  the  mountains  was  concluded  within  quite  a 
brief  period,  and  so  thoroughly  that  no  revolt  took 
place  again.  A  fair  amount  or  spoils  was  obtained  in 
gold,  faijrics,  and  slaves;  the  latter  numerous,  since  it 
had  been  decreed  that  all  captured  natives  should  be 
enslaved  as  a  warning  to  rebels.*" 

The  cost  of  these  expeditions  was  quite  heavy  to 
all  concerned,  for  arms,  horses,  clothes,  and  other 
effects  were  exceedingly  dear,  despite  the  influx  from 
Spain  and  the  Islands.*'  Soldiers  brought  nearly  all 
their  own  outfits,  including  arms  and  horses,  yet 
Cortes  was  obliged  to  supply  war  stores,  provisions, 
and  articles  from  what  he  calls  his  private  estate, 
though  tributes  and  exactions  must  have  been  applied. 
"  The  least  of  the  expeditions,"  he  writes  to  the  em- 
peror, "  must  cost  my  estate  more  than  five  thousand 
pesos  de  oro,  and  those  of  Alvarado  and  Olid  cost  fully 
fifty  thousand."  The  expense  was  the  greater  in  the 
latter  case,  owing  to  the  fleet  being  kept  waiting 
during  the  Pinuco  campaign,  with  crews  in  receipt 
of  pay.'*  Indeed,  he  had  not  only  spent  his  fortune, 
but  incurred  debts,  while  for  certam  revolts  which 
imperilled  the  interests  of  the  crown  and  its  subjects 
he  had  beeSi  obliged  to  borrow  sixty  thousand  pesos 
and  more  from  the  roj-al  treasury.  Yet  nothing  should 
deter  him  from  doing  what  was  necessary  for  the 
service  of  hia  sovereign ;  so  he  affirmed." 

•  Aoolhnaa  20,000,  and  5,000  to  6,000  Tlaicaltea.  TxaOxochiU,  Hor.  Cm- 
tidadtt,  72. 

'^'LosberraaeDdelbieiTodeV.  A.,  7...Berep&rtie«eiiparaquel]oaqueloa 
tncroii  i  conqniEtar.'  CorUt,  Carttu,  307. 

'' For  prices  Bee /fut.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  S3C>,  thii  aeries. 

"The  cost  of  sending  Ciuas  sf ter  Olid  iucreaBed  the  expense  to  40,000. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

ORDINANCES  AND  STATESMANSHIP  OF  COETfiS. 

1523-1524. 

CoRTis  AS  GovEKSOB — His  Ordisances— Abmamest  or  SEnxEsa—Pno- 
iionso  AaRictTLTOEB — Paixas  AMD  Deueter — Antillean  JEALorsr — 
Social  Reporxs — Sdhptuakt  Laws— Takiso  Wives— ChrtiIi  SnorL- 
DERSHia  Cross — Srspiciooa  Death  otCatalma — Local  Go  vebnh est — 
Efforts  to  Excldse  Lawyers — Removal  of  Vera  Crcz— Markets 
AKD  Trade  Regflations — Royal  OyFioiALS  Arrive — Traits  and 
ISTEtGCEs— Colonial  Policy — Enslavement  of  Native  Americans — 
ScppressiosofRepartimientos  Opposed — EscouiekdaReguiuitiun-s — 
Work  asd  Pat  of  Serfs — Entrapping  Suives — Representations  of 
THE  Council — Extortiho  Tribute. 

We  have  seen  Cortd.g  as  a  brave  soldier,  an  able 
general,  and  astute  diplomat;  we  have  beheld  him 
deluding  his  patron,  manipulating  to  his  own  purpose 
the  conflicting  elements  of  a  horde  of  adventurers, 
pitting  one  people  against  another  to  fight  his  battles 
or  neutralize  dangers,  and  leading  his  soldiers  through 
strife  and  hardships  to  the  overthrow  of  a  great  em- 
pire. Glimpses  even  of  statesmanship  we  have  had  in 
bis  creation  of  municipalities,  his  acts  of  king-making, 
and  his  regulations  for  the  army,  which  tend  in  no 
wise  to  diminish  our  admiration  for  the  man.  These 
last-mentioned  qualities  were  now  to  be  more  widely 
tested.  The  conquest  was  achieved.  From  sea  to 
sea  once  more  must  bow  all  nations  before  Tenochtit- 
lan,  only  there  was  a  stronger  than  Montezuma  on 
his  throne,  one  who  to  the  natives  of  New  Spain 
seemed  a  god,  a  descendant  of  the  sun  soon  to  consume 
their  very  identity.  And  now  while  military  rule 
still  prevailed  it  was  necessary  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
peaceful  administration,  and  the  development  of  those 
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resources  on  which  permanent  progress  and  prosperity 
could  alone  be  based.  Having  subdued  the  people, 
Cortes  bent  his  mind  to  reconciling  them  to  the  new 
order  of  affairs.  He  would  win  Ceres  to  his  cause, 
and  conquer  also  the  soil  with  a  new  vegetation,  mul- 
tiply the  wealth  of  a  prolific  region,  and  with  this 
alluring  bond  combine  two  races  and  different  products 
into  one  harmonious  whole.  It  was  to  be  his  grander 
and  more  enduring  conquest,  this  healing  of  wounds 
after  a  merciless  war,  this  adjustment  of  differences. 
Cruelty,  intolerance,  and  avarice  were  still  rampant, 
but  they  were  now  to  be  softened  to  some  extent, 
neutralized  by  blessings  which  in  many  respects  con- 
doned for  the  bitter  wrongs  of  unjust  invasion. 

The  salient  features  of  the  administrative  policy  of 
Cortes  are  given  in  the  famous  ordinances  of  March 
20,  1524.  We  may  therein  recognize  the  training 
received  by  the  framer  as  student  and  lawyer,  in  his 
native  country,  and  later  as  notary  and  alcalde;  at 
first  appearing  as  mere  hillocks  in  his  plain  of  life;  as 
points  whereby  to  measure  its  progress;  later,  evolv- 
ing into  stepping-stones  to  greatness,  adding  their 
quota  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  which  now  mark  the 
adjustment  of  means  to  ends.  Protection  being  still 
the  main  consideration,  the  ordinances  begin  by  re- 
quiring all  settlers  possessed  of  a  ropartimiento  of 
less  than  five  hundred  Indians  to  provide  themselves, 
within  six  months  from  date,  with  a  lance,  a  sword, 
and  a  dagger,  a  target,  a  helmet,  and  either  native  or 
Spanish  defensive  armor,  all  in  good  condition;  also 
two  pikes  and  the  necessary  ammunition.  Holders  of 
repartimientos  with  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
Indians  must  within  a  twelvemonth  possess  in  addi- 
tion a  horse  fully  equipped.  Still  larger  holders  must 
add  three  lances,  six  pikes,  four  cross-bows  or  fire-locks, 
and  the  necessary  ammunition.  This  was  by  no  means 
a  small  requirement  when  prices  are  considered.'     The 
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settlers  must  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  any 
summons,  and  in  order  to  supervise  the  observation 
of  the  ordinances,  the  municipal  authorities  must 
hold  reviews  at  certain  intervals,  exacting  penalties 
for  non-compliance.*  As  a  mark  of  honor  the  emperor 
accorded  soon  after  to  the  first  settlers  and  conquer- 
ors of  New  Spain  the  privilege  of  carrying  certain 
weapons  wherever  they  went.* 

The  next  feature  of  the  ordinance  illustrates  the 
training  of  Cortes  aa  a  planter  on  the  Islands.  A 
great  change  had  come  over  him  since  he  first  set 
foot  there,  and  received  the  offers  made  him  with  the 
contemptuous  reply,  "I  came  to  get  gold,  not  to  till 
the  soil  like  a  peasant."  Necessity  and  common-sense 
came  to  his  enlightenment,  and  within  a  few  years 
we  find  him  a  flourishing  stock -raiser  and  farmer.  The 
lessons  thus  learned  were  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit 
of  a  great  Country,  and  since  so  many  among  his  com- 
panions had  had  a  similar  experience  they  were  ready 
to  lend  their  cooperation.  Ho  required  all  holders  of 
repartimientos  to  plant  for  every  hundred  Indians, 
yearly,  one  thousand  vine-shoots  or  other  useful  planta 
of  the  best  kind  in  the  best  location  and  at  the  fittest 
time,  until  for  every  hundred  of  such  Indians  there 
should  be  five  thousand  plants  well  placed.  The 
planting  of  Spanish  products  was  especially  enjoined. 
Cortes  himself  set  an  example. 

Soon  after  the  fall  of  Mexico  there  came  to  him 
from  one  of  the  ports  some  rice,  and  in  it  by  chance 
three  grains  of  wheat,  one  of  which  was  planted  and 

'  The  peiultje*  were  fines  for  the  first  two  onbsioni,  and  lose  of  reparti- 
mientoB  for  the  thinl,  or  lou  of  office  for  foilore  to  Lotd  inspection.  Town- 
cHers  were  to  proclaim  the  date  for  review  eight  to  ten  days  ia  ftdTance. 
In  later  times  only  ona  annual  inspection  was  Tield,  on  St  John's  day,  from 
wliich  may  be  due  the  cuatom  of  dreBaing  boys  as  Eoldicr?  on  that  anniversary, 
BDil  distribnting  niilitary  toys.  Alaman,  Diifrl.,  i.  178. 

'Even  in  Spain,  Herrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iv.  Provioas  to  tbb  the 
municipality  of^Uexico  found  it  necessary  for  pnblic  peace  to  restrict  the 
weapon  ordinonce  within  the  city.  In  May  1525  the  weapons  were  thns 
reduced  to  a  dacger  and  a.  svord,  a  horBemnn  haTins  also  a  lance,  carried  by 
a  page.  In  FebriTary  1527  the  lance  was  restricted  to  the  alcalde  and  om- 
cars  of  juatiee.  Libra  de  CdbiUlo,  MS.,  May  23,  lu2d,  FebruMy  15,  1S27. 
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yielded  well,  forming  the  first  wheat  crop  of  New 
Spain,* 

CortiJs  had  early  endeavored  to  interest  the  sov- 
ereign in  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  and 
even  requested  that  all  vessels  for  New  Spain  should 
be  made  to  bring  a  number  of  seeds  and  plants  where- 
with to  enrich  the  native  varieties.  This  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  complied  with,"  though  the  selfish  en- 
mity or  short-sightedness  of  officials  at  first  cast  many 
obstacles  in  the  way.  The  rulers  at  Santo  Domingo 
were  persuaded  at  one  time  that  unless  restrictions 
were  placed  on  the  export  of  live-stock  and  products 
to  New  Spain  the  Islands  would  suffer  irreparably, 
both  from  the  drain  and  from  the  gradual  transfer  of 
productions  to  that  country,  which  must  thereby  also 
absorb  the  trade.  A  prohibition  was  accordingly 
issued  against  exporting  anything  from  the  Islands 
that  might  be  used  for  reproduction.  The  colonists 
poured  in  their  complaints  to  Spain,  and  soon  came  a 
decree  practically  annulling  the  prohibition.^  The 
fears  of  the  Antilles  were  not  unfounded,  for  their 
position  as  entrepot  was  soon  lost,  and  this  proved 
another  reason  for  the  increased  emigration  of  its 
people.'  Meanwhile  New  Spain  profited  by  this  loss, 
and  Cortds  was  among  the  foremost  to  enrich  his  dif- 

*T)iis  ia  the  account  of  Tapia,  Relaelon,  in  Icaxbfiic^a,  Col.  Doe.,  iL  603, 
trbo  adds  that  vbest  waa  ioon  produced  in  great  abundance,  and  tlie  very 
best  quality  was  sold  ia  1530  at  one  reol  the  fimega.  Although  Cort^ 
received  wheat  from  other  parts,  it  was  damaged  by  tlie  sea-voyage,  and  the 
actual  introduction  of  this  cereal  waa  thus  nccidcntal,  Gonz^z  Ddvila, 
TealToBckt.,  i.8,  aaya  that  the  flrat  groin  of  wheat  that  sprung  up  waa  sown 
by  a  servant  of  Cortes,  and  produced  400  fold.  'Juan  Gamdo,  criado  de 
Hernando  Cort^  sembrii  en  un  tiucrto  trcs  granos  de  trigo;  perdiosc  el  uno, 
y  los  do9  dieron  mils  de  quatrocientoa  grauos ' . . . '  do  lo  Q  cb  do  rcgadto  se 
coge  en  Dtayor  abundaiicia;  porque  un  grnno  produce  doctcntos  y  maa. ' 

'By  royal  order  of  Juno  ISil  the  Caan  de  Contratacion  of  Seville  waa 
dircctcil  to  promote  tlie  emigration  of  artiamw  nnd  farm  laborers,  and  ordered 
to  send  Cortes,  in  convenient  seasous,  quantities  of  plants,  trees,  and  secils. 
JJerrem,  doe.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iii. 

'Decree  of  Novcmlicr  24,  1325.  Jfex.,  Exii-attot  de  Ccdidnn.  MS.,  0, 10, 
Ovicdo.  iii,  471-3,  waxca  indignant  with  Cortjis  for  his  sharp  cspostulations, 
as  ungrateful  to  a  country  winch  had  fostfred  both  liim  and  his  colony. 

'LlotKlMf,  /li/brm.,  in/'ncfte'-onnd  Cilnlfnai;  Col.  i)oc.,  ii.  37J-(38  passim. 
Abuses  of  New  Spain  settlers  against  the  IslaiiUors  are  also  complained  of. 
Id.,  xiv.  43. 
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fcrent  plantations  with  live-stock  and  plants,  notably 
in  the  newly  acquired  valley  of  Oajaca.^  Ho  also 
introduced  novelties  in  the  form  of  machinery,  such 
as  water-wheels,  whereby  the  labors  of  grinding  and 
other  tiresome  and  slow  operations  were  lightened  for 
the  women.  The  establishment  of  the  first  mill  at 
Mexico  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.®  The 
natives  took  readily  to  the  novelties,  both  in  products 
and  implements,  though  some  of  the  nobles  aneured  at 
anything  that  tended  to  raise  the  lower  classes  from 
abject  toil  and  limited  indulgence. 

Cortes  did  much  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
masses,  and  to  temper  vices  among  the  richer  part  of 
the  community.  Hours  for  labor  were  prescribed  to 
check  abuse,  and  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  en- 
joined. Trade  and  labor  were  forbidden  during  the 
hours  of  divine  service,  and  attendance  at  mass  was 
made  compulsory  on  Sundays  and  certain  holidays." 
Efforts  were  made  to  suppress  the  mania  for  gambling, 
which  was  increasing  with  accumulating  wealth,  and 
with  the  life  of  comparative  indolence  following  as  a 
reaction  upon  the  tragic  incidents  of  the  conquest. 
Cortes  was  hhnself  passionately  fond  of  the  vice,  and 
though  recognizing  its  evil  he  winked  at  disregard  of 

•Hotcferato  MatlalUinco  aa  liis  aloek-raUiiig  place;  round  Co^huacan 
wore  several  famu,  nud  at  llincooada  de  Izcalpan,  Bugur  plantations,  ile- 
mTial,  in  Id,,  xii.  270.  Hia  plantations  grew  mora  numerous  iu  time,  aod 
niulberry-treca  were  planted  at  Yaubtepcc,  Tetecla,  and  otber  places;  at 
Matalaiigo  were  cattle  stations;  at  TlaltuapoD  boracg  were  bred,  and  EUgar- 
milU  rose  at  Quaahnahuac  and  CoyubuacoD. 

* '  En  csta  ocasion  fue  quando  ilixo  un  Indio  anciano,  burlando  de  la  inuen- 
ci<^:  Que  hazia  holgazHncB  il  los  hombres,  y  muy  iguoles;  pues  no  sa  aabia 
quien  era  Sei'ior,  u  criodo.  Y  aOoilia:  que  )os  ignorantcs  nacieron  pan 
seniir,  y  lossabios  pontmandar,  y  liolgar.*  Oonzalrz  Drii'ila,  Tealro  Ede».,  i.  8. 
I'lio  iirst  time  mills  are  mentioned  in  the  Libro  de  CabUdo  is  on  Feb.  4,  1 525, 
T.'ben  to  liodrigo  do  Pnz,  as  rcprcsentant  of  Cortfs,  land  was  granted  to  erect 
niillaontlioriveraot  Tacubaya.Tacuba,  andCuyoaoan.  Tho  next  land  grtxit 
riaile  to  tho  same  effect  was  to  Diego  Baniircz  on  Dec.  15,  lo25,  when  be  was 
allowed  to  build  a  mill  neai'  Chnpultepcc.  Afterward  tbe  number  increased, 
jtirl^iiig  from  tlio  difiurent  grants  of  land  made  later  for  the  tome  purpoae. 
Liiro  d>:  Cabildo,  MM..  Feb.  7,  1525.  Dee.  10.  15ii. 

'"  '  Entron  on  clla  aiitea  quo  so  comien/o  o1  Evangclio,  y  estSn  en  elU  bttata 
quel  Padre  di^c.i  lie  Ati^a  fit  y  beclie  la  bendicion;  bo  pena  do  medio  peso  de 
oro.'  Tho  settlers  must  be  present  in  their  tonus  at  leust  during  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  I'entccost;  a  depiity  will  answer  for  other  times.  Urdnnaaia,  in 
Paclieco  and  Ciirdeiuu,  Col.  i)oc.,  xxvi.  17D-83. 
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the  numerous  laws  enacted  afjainst  it."  But  as  ruler 
it  behooved  him  to  enforce  them  in  some  respects  at 
least,  though  his  efforts  availed  little,  to  judge  from 
the  many  stringent  decrees  by  local  and  supreme 
authorities  which  followed  during  subsequent  years. 
The  tenor  of  some  indicates  that  non-observance  was 
almost  expected."  A  check  was  laid  also  upon  more 
innocent  pastimes  common  among  artisans,  lest  too 
great  indulgence  should  lead  to  neglect  of  work. 
During  working  hours  this  class  was  not  allowed  to 
play  at  skittles  and  similar  games."  At  other  times 
entertainments  were  encouraged,  processions  were  held, 
bull-fighting  was  introduced,"  and  the  authorities  of 
Mexico  city  even  favored  the  establishment  of  a 
dancing-school." 

Among  the  vices  attending  the  increase  of  wealth 
and  inaction  was  extravagance,  particularly  in  dress, 
ftnd  this  it  was  thought  best  to  restrict  by  forbidding 
t  Je  use  of  brocade,  silk,  or  velvet  for  clothes,  or  taf- 

"It  wiu  among  Che  clurgea  flnng  atCortte  that  he  Dot  only  enjoyed  gamea 
himself,  but  stooped  l*i  Bharo  in  the  illicit  profits  of  thoHS  wbo  dealt  in  them 
unfairly;  that  bo  would  pumsh  gambling  CTcryirbere  but  in  his  own  house: 
vbcro  tables  were  always  ready,  with  Bcn'anta  in  attendance  to  furnish  curds 
and  collect  fees  for  their  nee.  Several  deposed  to  this  effect,  hut  chiefiy  of 
thoGO  who  had  been  mulcted  heavily  for  violations  of  the  gzimhling  law. 
Conft.  Itraideneia,  i.  6),  and  passim. 

"Vot  the  language  could  not  be  more  pAiitive,  nor  the  penalties  more 
•evere.  They  were  renewed  n4th  every  chaugoof  ofEcials.  AcCdulaot  April 
5,  \o-Z^,  liad  forbidden  all  play  at  dice,  and  p«nnitted  only  cards  and  other 

Kniea  with  stakes  to  tho  amount  of  10  pesos  do  oro,  onco  witliiu  24  lioare. 
lice  do  Leon  failed  to  execute  royal  orders  in  this  respect,  anil  tliey  were 
repeated  to  Uio  Budicncia  on  July  12,  1  j30.  Puga,  CdtiihiT'.o,  23-4,  42-3. 
1  oth  having  failed,  a  later  ci^dula  reprimands  the  audiencla  and  enjoins  com- 

Cnce  to  the  letter.  Id.,  70-1.  xat  by  order  of  November  B,  l.'-JO,  that 
y  is  directed  to  withdrowall  actions  for  gamblingoffcnccs  which  Imd  been 
commenced  prior  to  its  iustitution,  but  to  bo  vigihint  a;^inst  new  oQ'cndcrs. 
Au  onler  of  Murch  1S30  cspcciiilly  directs  it  to  stop  all  procecdiii'^s  o.^ains: 
Cortes;  tbeso  proceedings  had  been  followed  by  an  excessive  fttt.ic)imcnt 
against  his  property  in  tho  sum  of  120,000  pesos  &  ora  There  is  some  color, 
ing  for  tho  charge  that  gaming  waa  tolerated  in  tho  executive  nmnsioo,  since 
u  resolution  of  the  cabildo  on  January  27, 1525,  spccittcolly  forbiils  j:aniiu^  in 
the  atantzanos  and  in  the  palace,  and  directs  tho  levying  of  prescribed  fmea 
in  case  of  violation.  Libra  at  CabiiUo,  MS.,  Fob.  1,  lo2J. 

"M.,  June  21,  1527. 

"Panes  argnes  for  1029,  HTnntimtiiloi  Domin.  Etp.,  M.S.,  GO,  butfighta 
wereheldKlreadyin  June,  1326,  IVtentrH,  Trot.  J/^x.jO,  and  porlmps  earlier. 

'*  'I'or  ser  enobleeimiento  de  la  Ciudad.'  A  license  of  40  pc::us  was  paid. 
LQiro  dt  Cabildo,  MS.,  October,  30,  1520. 
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feta  for  saddles,  sword-belts,  and  shoes ;  or  embroid- 
ery or  precious  metals  in  apparel — to  all  save  those 
whose  possessions  and  rank  gave  them  some  claim  to 
indulgence,  yet  even  in  their  case  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  adornments  were  prescribed.  These 
regulations  were  enforced  by  a  royal  C(5dula  of  1528, 
on  the  ground  that  extravagance  led  to  extortion  from 
the  already  impoverished  natives," 

Domestic  morality  was  promoted  by  requiring 
every  married  settler  whose  wife  was  not  in  New 
Spain  to  bring  her  to  the  country  within  eighteen 
months  from  date,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  his 
estates.  Unmarried  encomenderos  were  enjoined  to 
obtain  a  wife  within  the  same  period."  These  meas- 
ures, prompted  by  the  desire  ti  have  well  regulated 
and  orderly  settlements,  found  little  favor  with  some 
of  the  conquerors,  whose  aim  was  simply  to  drain  tlieir 
several  possessions  and  depart  for  homes  they  had 
left  with  regret,  and  to  which  they  would  hasten  with 
delight.  But  the  few  must  suffer  for  the  general 
good,  and  Cortes  was  prepared  to  shoulder  his  part 
of  the  burden.  Before  the  issue  of  this  regulation 
he  had  made  strong  efforts  to  carry  out  its  features 
by  means  of  persuasion,  and  by  placing  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  any  one  yho  was  unaole  although  willing 
to  comply  with  the  requirements,"  Thus  he  hoped 
to  bind  the  conquerors  to  the  country,  and  assure  its 
development. 

'*Ptiga,  Cedulario,  23,  42;  Herrera,  dec.  Hi.  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.,  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi. 
cap.  iv.    CorUa  demanded  in  1 52B  a,  reinforcement  of  the  likWB,  whicb  WMS 

done  with  cScct,  to  judge  from  Salmeron'e  letter  of  Marcb  1531  'Tbera  are 
jiow  but  few  if  any  to  make  Bilk  garments,  or  to  buy  thosealreodymade;  the 
resources  of  the  people  have  become  email.  The  members  of  the  uudieociA 
wear  only  cloth  so  as  to  promote  the  dresa  rcfonn.'  Carta,  in  I'acheco  and 
Ciinleiias,  Cot.  Doc.,  xiii.  ^02-3.  Cortt^s  aUo  set  an  example  by  replacing  liii 
adorned  velvet  cap  with  one  of  plain  clotli. 

"  'Porque  conviene  ansl  para  salud  de  bub  concienciaa. .  .como  pcun  la 
poblocion  o  noblecimitnto  Jcslas  partes.'  Onlrnanzas,  in  III,,  xivi.  14tS-7. 

"  Application  to  I'riar  Juan  da  Tecto  or  Alonao  do  Ilstradn,  the  treasurer, 
woold  inaure  all  necessary  assistance  to  briog  out  wives  or  uomarried  dnugh- 
tcrs,  on  giving  bonda.  O'omara,  Ili't.  ilex.,  230.  These  curiously  ordaioed 
marriages  proved  fortunate  in  many  cases,  unil  had  for  issue  some  of  tho  illus- 
trious of  the  land.  The  commander,  Lionel  de  C'cn'actes.  who  camoivith  sovcd 
numairied  duugliteiB,  bod  each  of  Uiem  well  matTied.    Uia  daughter  Bnttrice, 
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In  accordance  with  this  spirit  he  sent"  for  his  own 
wife,  Catalina  Suarez,  to  -whom  he  had  been  united 
under  such  peculiar  circumstances.*'  Sandoval  hap- 
pened to  be  on  the  coast  when  she  arrived,  and  under- 
took to  escort  her  to  the  capital.  Cortes  met  them 
near  Tezcuco  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  and  tendered  all 
the  honor  which  the  wife*  of  the  governor  of  so  vast 
and  rich  a  country  could  be  expected  to  receive.  At 
Mexico  she  was  greeted  with  processions,  ringing  of 
bells,  and  salvos,  and  at  night  the  queen  city  shone 
ablaze  with  illumination,  multiplied  in  the  mirrored 
surface  of  the  dark  waters.  Amid  all  this  joyous 
demonstration  Cortes  is  said  to  have  borne  a  heavy 
heart,  covered  by  a  mask  of  cheerfulness.  This  is  not 
unlikely,  for  the  rather  humble  origin  of  his  wife,  the 
not  wholly  spotless  fame  of  her  family,  and  the  half 
compulsory  marriage,  all  must  have  tended  to  diminish 
the  devotion  of  the  husband,  and  caused  him  to  re- 
gard her  as  a  bar  to  the  ambitious  dreams  nursed  by 
his  ever  increasing  fame  and  power.  This  view  was 
quite  general,  prompted  partly  by  her  unheralded 
arrival,  which  made  it  appear  as  if  she  had  come  un- 
bidden, in  quest  of  a  truant  lord."  Nothing  in  his  con- 
duct, however,  gave  color  to  the  nimor.  He  showed 
loyal  attention  to  her  every  wish  and  comfort,  and 
exacted  all  the  deference  from  others  that  should  be 
accorded  to  the  ruler's  consort.  She  reigned  indeed 
a  queen,  a  position  to  which  the  wildest  dreams  of 
Catalina  or  her  match-making  mother  had  never  at- 

onited  to  Francisca  da  Velosco,  became  noted  for  her  mtereat  in  the  Francis- 
aaa,  and  contributed  largely  to  tbe  building  of  their  convent,  church,  and 
hospital.  MeTooHa,  iu  Prov.  St"  Evang.,  MS.,  228-31.  In  Paga,  Cedalario, 
171^80,  205-G,  are  decreei  dated  aa  lato  aa  1550,  ordering  obscivance  of  tha 
regnlation. 

"Modern  iTOtets  Goneider  that  he  abould  have  directed  hia  cfTorts  mora 
towftrds  t,  onioQ  of  the  two  races,  and  thus  more  speedily  have  won  over  tha 
DatiYes,  as  instanced  by  the  influence  acquired  by  himself  through  ^farina, 
and  by  otheia  in  a  Bimilar  way.  But  it  was  not  so  easy  for  the  aspiring  Cos- 
tilian  thus  to  recoDcUe  himsell  to  a  perpetuation  of  an  honored  name  by  mere 
half-breeds. 

"See  //w(.  Mix.,  I  48-62. 

"So  Bemol  Diaz  intimates.  'V  quondo  Cortes  lo  supo,  dixeionque  la 
ania  peaado  mueho  de  su  venida.'  JIM.  Verdad.,  lUO. 
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taincd.  But  this  was  not  to  last.  In  October  1522, 
less  than  three  months  after  her  arrival,  she  assisted 
at  a  bauquet  in  her  usual  health,  and  on  the  morrow 
she  was  numbered  among  the  dead.** 

Lucky  Cortes;  men  and  women  lived  or  died  ac- 
cording to  his  heart's  desire!  Her  return  to  Cortes 
after  years  of  separation,  while  he  was  enjoying  the 
felicities  of  another  liaison;  her  sudden  death;  the 
convenience  of  the  event  in  view  of  ambitioua  dreams 
attributed  to  him  by  certain  persons,  added  to  the 
interest  pertaining  to  the  conqueror  at  this  time — all 
this  made  the  decease  a  subject  of  general  interest, 
and  the  ever  ready  tongue  of  scandal  found  willing 
ears  for  the  charge  that  she  had  been  criminally  re- 
moved. Nothing  was  openly  said,  however,  for  Cortes 
was  too  powerful  and  too  widely  feared ;  but  in  letters 
to  Spain  suspicions  were  intimated,  and  when,  in 
1529,  bis  enemies  held  an  audiencia,  unawed  by  bis 
presence,  the  mother  and  brother  joined  the  oppo- 
nents to  arraign  him  as  a  murderer,  who,  like  Othello, 
had  suffocated  her.  The  testimony,  however,  rested 
on  imaginings,  for  death  had  removed  the  only  relia- 
ble evidence,  and  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at  even 
by  his  enemies.  The  attorney  of  Cortds  attributed 
the  cha:t^e  to  an  effort  to  extort  money,  and  he  him- 
self suffered  the  affair  to  pass  by  in  contemptuous 
silence.  The  second  audiencia  did  not  resume  tho 
investigation,  and  no  notice  was  ever  taten  of  the 
accusation  by  friends  and  patrons  of  Cort(Ss."    This 

"'Fiestas  da  todoa  Santos.'  Aeiaaeion,  in  Paclieeo  and  Cdrdenat,  Col. 
Doc.,  ixvi,  347. 

"Tho  trial  was  held  nt  Mcsico  in  February  and  March  1520,  the  crimi- 
nating circumetances  alleged  being,  the  mystery  and  Bnddoiineaa  of  the  death; 
Gtraugalntton  marks  round  the  neck;  iha  order  to  tho  brother  not  to  leave 
Ilia  liouHC;  tho  enveloping  of  the  head  of  the  deceased  in  aveil,  and  opposition 
to  any  scrutiny  of  the  body;  tlie  rofosal  to  impart  any  information  about  the 
death  to  the  alcalde  mayor  and  others;  the  dcairn  o/  Cort.5B  to  bo  rid  of  his 
1,-ifo  in  order  to  marry  a  lady  of  rank,  a.  niece  of  the  bishop  of  Biirgos.  Sct- 
cml  of  tbtrsc  points  were  affirmed  by  biassed  witnesses,  but  not  in  any  very 
L'vediblc  manner;  while  the  wife  of  Alonso  de  Avila,  and  others  ivlio  had  seen 
the  corpse,  denied  the  knowledge  of  criminating  sigiiB.  No  sentence  waa 
passed,  and  the  affair  was  allowoll  to  lapse  into  oblivion,  the  mother  making 
no  allusion  to  it  during  a  later  suit  for  her  daughter's  share  in  the  property 
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virtually  acquitted  him,  though  scandal-mongers  con- 
tinued to  hint  that  Cort(5s  was  not  above  accomplish- 
ing the  death  he  so  desired. 

In  his  ordinances  Cortes  further  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  local  authorities,  to  consist  at  first  of 
two  alcaldes,  four  regidores,  a  procurador,  and  a 
notary,  with  a  person  appointed  to  collect  the  reve- 
nue. The  municipality  mUBt  meet  once  or  twice  a 
week  in  the  town-hall,  or  its  temporary  substitute,  to 
discuss  the  affairs  of  the  town.  The  alguacil  mayor 
had  a  vote  in  this  council,  which  could  not  be  held 
without  the  presence  of  the  lieutenant  or  deputy 
governor.  The  municipal  officers  were  all  appointed 
annually  by  Cortes,  who  selected  those  recommended 
to  his  frieudship  or  interest.  This  absolutism  caused 
many  complaints  from  disappointed  office-seekers,  and 
resulted  in  a  royal  decree  which  placed  with  the  peo- 
ple the  nomination  of  three  candidates  for  each  office 
of  regidor,  the  governor  jointly  with  two  royal  offi- 
cials appointing  one  of  Uiem.  The  regidores  were 
besides  increased  to  six,  and  some  were  appointed  by 
the  king  in  perpetuity."    Cortes  objected  to  this 

nDiT«d  during  matrimony.  The  jndgea  vere  the  hostile  Guxnua  and  hui  two 
ow-members  ot  the  firet  »ndiencia.  Frondsco  MuHoi  Maldonado  repre- 
aented  Cort^.  For  account  of  the  trial,  see  Aeiuacion,  in  Id,,  xxvi.  208  cC 
■eq.;  Corttji,  Rcsicieueia,  i.  161,  ii.  358,  370,  372,  etc.;  Alaman,  DiafrL,  i.  30, 
etc.  'Murio  de  asnu.'Baya  Bernol  Diaz,  i/JjC.  Kfn/nij.,  106;  but  the  death 
WBS  too  iodden  for  that.  Feralta,  a  descendant  of  Suarcz,  attributes  the 
charge  to  malice,  and  maiQtaina  that  she  died  a  natural  death,  in  a  mamicr 
■imilar  to  that  of  her  two  siaten.  '  Y  no  tuTO  culpa  el  marqn^,  y  di6  satii- 
fafion  dello  con  el  eentimiento  que  hizo,  por<|De  la  queria  muy  en  estremo. ' 
lie  erroneonely  atylea  Catolina,  'Marquesa.'  JVo(.  Jlitt.,  133-4.  It  is  added 
that  two  ii«te«  of  Catolina  lived  many  years  in  Mciico.  One  was  niotried 
to  a  prominent  man,  Andr^  de  Borrioa,  and  Iier  three  daaghtera  become  by 
mamage  related  to  Borne  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  houses  of  Castile.  OE  a 
third  Slater,  vho  died  unmarried,  nothing  is  said. 

" /"ocA^ro  and  Cdrrfenn»,  Col.  Doe.,  xiiii.  304,  itivi.  184,  etc.!  3ffx.,  Ex- 
traetM  de  Cidal't,  MS.,  2,  3;  Cortfa,  Raidtacla,  t.  80  et  seq.,  ii.  172  ct  eeq. 
The  jnriadictiOD  of  tlio  municipality  had  at  first  been  limited  to  3,000  mom- 
vedia,  but  the  sovereign  eitended  the  limit  to  100  pesos  de  Ore,  niid  outhor- 
ized  the  governor  and  his  lieutenant,  or  jue««  de  rssWcncin,  to  decide  in  cases 
not  exceeding  1,000  pesos  do  oro.  From  thsse  authorities  the  appeals  went 
to  the  audiencia  and  the  India  Council.  Ilerrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  cap.  i.  iii. 
The  small  limit  was  placed  by  decree  of  December  24,  1523,  hence  the  exten- 
sion belong*  to  a  later  date,  say  1523  or  1520.  itez.,  Extrartot  de  Ci:dultu, 
MS.,  4,  5.     See  also  //tat.  Cent.  Ant.,  i.  207,  330,  this  series. 
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abrogation  of  authority  as  tending  to  overshadow  the 
royal  prerogative  deposited  with  the  executive;  but 
the  opposition  did  not  long  endure.'*  He  as  well  as 
his  companions  made  strenuous  efforts  to  exclude 
lawyers,  as  tending  to  create  confusion,  suits,  and 
embroilment  generally.*"  But  their  services  were 
soon  found  necessary,  and  gradually  the  door  opened 
wider  and  wider  for  their  admission,  one  condition 
being  that  advocates  must  promise  under  oath  not  to 
aid  a  client  unless  he  had  justice  on  his  side." 

The  promotion  of  trade  and  traffic  formed  another 
feature  of  his  measures,  and  foremost  stood  the  consid- 
eration of  a  suitable  port.  Villa  Rica  harbor  was 
incommodious,  inconveniently  situated,  and  unsafe, 
particularly  in  being  exposed  to  north  gales.  The  port 
at  Pdnuco  was  too  remote,  and  that  at  Goazacoalco 
proved  less  suitable  than  had  been  expected.  Search 
was  accordingly  continued,  and  resulted  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  site  on  Rio  de  Canoas,  afterward  known  as 
La  Antigua."  The  mouth  formed  a  broad  bay,  shel- 
tered partly  by  the  shore,  partly  by  the  sand  reefs 
which  formed  a  lagoon  in  front  of  it,  and  wherein 
vessels  would  safely  discharge  goods  into  lighters  for 
transportation  to  the  town  which  lay  about  a  league 
up  the  river.     To  this  spot  was  transferred  the  Villa 

"Carta,,  333-4. 

"  Oviedo  terms  them  %  peat,  and  Puauro  7  Orellona  commenda  Cori^ 
highly  for  Qxcluding  Moon,  Jews,  and  lawyers,  caUiog  him  '  eatotro  Subio  <Ia 
Grecia.'  Varoxa  I Ivstrtt,  103-7. 

" '  Juraaen  que  ai  ana  partes  no  tenian  jaaticia,  no  lea  (tcadirian,  a\  pedirian 
tenninoa  a  fin  de  dilaW,'  IftiTera,  dec.  iv,  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  Under  the 
'  rulo  of  Salozar,  in  15'i^,  the  existing  reatrictJooB  against  lairyers  were  disre- 
garded, and  Alonso  Perez  was  made  the  jurisconsult  of  the  cabildo,  with  u 
Bulnry  of  180  peaos  da  oro.  Aguilar,  in  August  IJi^O,  enforced  the  reetrictions, 
with  fines  and  loss  of  patent  for  first  and  second  contraYcntion,  and  conQaca- 
tion  and  eiile  in  the  tliird  inatance.  Libra  de  CaiiiUlo,  MS.,  August  4,  loiij 
August  IS,  15'26,  May  IT,  lOm.  By  requcat  of  the  city  the  prohibiCory 
law  was  revoked  by  c&lula  of  August  2,  lo'Xl.  Mex.,  Estraelot  HiS  Cidulat, 
MS.,  6. 

"  80  named  from  the  situation  there  of  old  Vera  Cruz.  Son  Juan  de  Ulua 
lay  about  three  leagues  to  the  south.  Few  old  geograpliers  pay  attention  to 
the  change  of  site  undergone  by  the  city,  placing  it  close  to  Isla  da  Sachficioa 
and  generally  to  the  south  uf  it.  In  Munich  Auat,  x.  13TI,  however,  we  find 
Ti'  (/t  Kila  Jaao;  Uaaeraatu;  uUla  rigua;  Hood,  1C02,  writes,  Ji.  de  Mrdilin, 
S.  Soa  ddua,  Laueracnz;  Stn  Jual;  Villa  Itica.  CaHoa.  Pac.  Coait,  MS.,  i. 
0£0. 
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Rica  of  Port  Bemal,  with  its  officials  and  settlers, 
and  henceforth  the  name  of  Vera  Cruz  became  the 
common  designation  of  the  town.*"  Cortes  wrote 
glowingly  of  its  prospects,  as  only  second  in  rank  to 
the  capited,  and  he  proposed  a  Caaa  de  Contratacion 
to  promote  its  trade,  the  roads  connecting  it  with 
Jlexico  being  improved  for  traffic.  But  it  found  little 
favor  with  the  settlers,  who  complained  so  loudly  of 
its  noxious  aira,  that  those  not  possessing  reparti- 
mientos  near  it  were  permitted  to  reside  at  Puebla.** 
An  additional  cause  for  the  slow  growth  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  the  removal  of  Medellin  from  the  interior 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Jamapa,  four  leagues  south 
of  modem  Vera  Cruz,  where  its  proximity  could  not 
fail  to  esercise  a  retarding  rivalry.  Indeed,  the  former 
town  was  frequently  called  Medellin.*^ 

Nevertheless  Vera  Cruz  remained  the  entrep6t  for 
trade,  and  thence  after  payment  of  duty  the  goods 
were  carried  to  Mexico,  to  be  announced  for  sale  by 
public  crier.  To  prevent  monopoly,  no  person  was 
allowed  during  the  first  ten  days  after  the  arrival  of 
cargoes  to  buy  more  goods  than  were  required  for  per-  ' 
sonal  or  domestic  use.**    The  sales  took  place  at  the 

"Sec  Albomox,  Carta,  ia If aihalcfla.  Col.  Doe.,i.  iS5;  Alegrf,  Hitt.  Comp. 
Jfiun,  i.  140;  Hemra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  viii.;  and  CorMi,  Cartae,  312-13, 
all  Bpeaking  of  the  aite  and  removal. 

"'Porque  ca  sepulturade  capatlolea  y  no  ae  crian  nifioa  en  ella.*  It  waa 
proposed  to  move  the  tijwa  to  a  healthior  aite  a  league  and  a  half  below  the 
month,  but  property  holdara  objected.  LtUre,  in  'J'eniaax-C</mpa,ru,  Voy., 
Hcr.  ii.  tam.  v.  213.  In  1Q31  moat  of  the  housea  were  still  of  straw,  and  firea 
were  fccqaent,  one  in  that  year  causing  the  loss  of  15,000  ducata.  StUmtron, 
Carta,  in  Pacheto  and  Cdrdcnai,  CoL  Doc.,  itii.  198.  By  law  of  July  12, 
1630,  the  roval  officials  most  alternate  in  residing  there,  one  at  a  time.  Aidod 
by  the  local  authoritiea  they  must  make  the  valuation  of  goods.  Fonmca, 
Mitt.  Hacienda,  v.  10.  Several  ordcra  for  the  selection  of  aites,  the  construc- 
tion of  defences,  and  other  meamircs  for  towns,  are  given  ia  Pacheco  and.  Cdr- 
datat.  Col.  Doc.,  xxiii.  362-5;  Zamora,  Bib.  Leg.  (lU.,  iii.  30. 

"  Cort^  leaves  the  impression  thai  MedoUin  was  moved  to  Vera  Cruz. 
Carta*,  3)3;  butthe  atatements  of  Albomoz  and  later  developments  show  the 
contnuy.  Jamapa  appears  to  have  been  called  also  Bio  Chalcliiuhcaecan. 
Ovitdo,  iii.  427.  Hood,  1592,  writes  on  hia  map  if.  de  iiede^i  Ogilby,  1S71, 
has  B.  MttldiTt. 

"  Five  days  was  the  limit  for  provisions,  and  10  for  other  effects,  after 
whioh  tradera  could  buy  freely.  Libra  tie  Cainldo,  MS.,  November  4,  1621. 
An  early  regulation  had  prohibited  traders  from  baying  goods  till  30  days 
•fter  their  urlvol  on  the  maiket 
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two  g^cat  markets  of  the  city,  one  in  the  Spanish 
quarter,  the  other  in  the  native,  both  of  which  were 
subjected  to  Btring;ent  regulations  concerning  methods 
of  dealing,  kind  and  quality  of  goods,  and  prices,  all 
planned  with  admirable  foresight.  The  manifold 
products  of  the  soil  and  sea,  of  the  manufacturer  and 
artist,  were  displayed  in  the  same  profusion  as  during 
Montezuma's  rule,  though  varied  with  novelties  of 
Spanish  origin.  Even  the  production  of  these,  how- 
ever, was  fast  falling  into  the  hands  of  native  tillers 
and  artisans,  who  with  a  keen  faculty  for  imitation 
watched  the  operations  of  Spaniards,  and  readily  sup- 
planted them  with  their  cheaper  labor.*' 

Several  of  the  royal  C(^dulas  which  prompted  or 
modified  the  preceding  ordinances  were  brought  dur- 
ing 1524  by  the  new  revenue  officials  appointed  by 

"For  all  goods  a  schedule  of  market  prices  was  establiBhetl.  The  method 
in  tho  impoi'taiit  matter  of  meat  noa  novel.  The  mto  nos  iletenniiicil  by 
poblio  competition.  Breeders  and  droverB  had  from  New  Year's  (lay  to 
Ash- Wednesday  within  which  to  make  tenders,  and  at  tlio  end  of  that  time 
tho  lowest  responsible  bidder  wns  aaelgned  the  contract.  Owners  of  cattle 
were  allowed  three  months  within  which  to  slaughter  and  dispoBO  of  their 
meats;  during  tho  rest  of  the  yeor  the  city  was  supplied  by  tlio  meat  con- 
tractor exclusively,  at  the  stipulated  rate  and  under  vigitaut  scnittny  as  to 
weight  nnd  quality.  The  slaughtering  of  cattle  within  the  city  limits  waa 
strictly  forbidden;  the  disgusting  scenes  of  shamble  life  that  long  disgraced 
England  and  other  portions  of  the  old  world  were  unknown.  Publio  slaugli- 
tet-bonses,  under  surveillance  of  an  inspector.  Were  eBtablished  on  the  out- 
skirts, auticipatine  tho  abattoir  of  France.  Particular  directions  were  given 
for  the  breeding  of  all  kimls  of  lii'c-stock;  protection  and  amenability  were 
secured  by  having  all  cattle  duly  bromlod  and  tho  distinctive  marks  01  own- 
ership projicrly  registered  with  tho  city  notary.  Fishmongers  were  the  most 
important  trnuesroen.  The  sale  of  lish,  vegetables,  and  perishable  provi- 
Bious  was  modo  the  subject  of  many  and  particular  sanitary  laws  rcgulatiiig 
time,  place,  price,  and  quality.  Cleanliness  was  mado  to  bo  rcj;.inlcd  as  a 
carvlinnt  virtue.  Bread  coolil  be  offered  for  sale  only  in  tho  markets.  Ill- 
baked  bread  was  subject  to  seizure  and  the  veudor  to  fine.  Tlie  weight  of  the 
loaves  waa  CixcA  and  tho  scale  of  prices  arran^eil  from  time  to  time  by  the 
J!d,  The  duties  of  the  ficl  were  those  of  a  market  superintendent.  He  was 
to  inspect  the  condition  of  nil  victuals  oxposeil  for  sale,  and  to  try  weights, 
(md  gauj^  measures  used  in  sales.  Jointly  with  a  regidor  ho  «'as  to  deter- 
mine prices  of  goods  before  they  were  offered  for  sale.  Scales  and  weightshad 
to  bo  evaiiiined  every  four  months.  An  nssayer  was  appointed  to  test  the 
alloy  of  fwld.  particnlarty  the  uncoined  bullion  used  in  lieu  of  money.  Libro 
lit  Vahi/ilo,  ^!S.,  July  '29,  I5'2i,  January  13,  May  10,  in-25.  Prices  of  Ubor 
were  also  regulated  to  some  cstent.  Id.,  Decomlier  23,  l."v27,  and  the  cliarges 
at  inns.  See  racheca  and  C-lnteiitu,  Col.  Doc.,  xxvi.  170-7,  etc.,  ami  CoeU's, 
Efcritoi  Siiil'oi',  20  et  seq.,  in  lioth  of  whicli  all  these  adnurablo  ordinance! 
Mie  given,  as  i^ued  in  10^  and  following  years. 
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the  crown,  Alonao  de  Estrada,  who  came  as  treasurer, 
Gonzalo  de  Salazar,  as  factor,  Rodrigo  de  Albornoz, 
contador,  and  Pedro  Alraindez  Chirinos,  veedor.  All 
had  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  their  duties  in 
various  minor  departments  of  public  offices  in  Spain, 
although  they  owed  their  appointment  chiefly  to  the 
favor  of  the  all-powerful  Cobos,  secretary  to  the  em- 
peror. This  was  especially  the  case  with  Salazar  and 
Chirinos,  the  latter  more  generally  alluded  to  as 
Peralmindez,  a  contraction  of  his  first  two  names.^' 
Both  developed  a  talent  for  intrigue  and  unscnipu- 
lousness  that  procured  for  them  an  unenviable  record 
in  New  Spain.  Albornoz  had  held  a  position  aa  sec- 
retary near  the  ting,  and  possessed  excellent  observa- 
tion, but  lacked  strength  of  character.  Estrada  waa 
the  more  estimable  of  the  four.  He  had  been  regidor 
of  Ciudad  Real,  and  one  of  the  royal  body-guard. 
With  a  claim  of  being  the  ofl^spring  of  the  Catholic 
king  was  united  love  of  ostentation,  which  wholly 
failed  to  excite  admiration  in  the  minds  of  the  some- 
what plain  and  practical  colonists,  yet  his  swelling 
carriage  was  not  inharmonious  with  the  position  ho 
later  acquired. 

The  developmeDt  of  the  country  demanded  this 
increase  of  officials,  and,  since  Treasurer  Aldcrete  had 
died  shortly  before,  their  arrival  proved  opportune. 
Corttjs  vied  with  the  rest  in  according  them  a  demon- 
strative welcome,  and  in  propitiating  with  presents 
and  ropartimientos  men  fresh  from  the  imperial  pres- 
ence, and  representing  in  a  great  measure  the  supreme 
authority,  with  perhaps  secret  instructions  to  examine 
and  report  on  the  condition  and  management  of  the 
country,  as  indeed  they  had,*'^  Their  public  instruc- 
tions were  sufficiently  explicit  for  them  to  claim  a 

"Oviedc,  iii.  467,  gives  his  birthplace  hb  Ubeda,  and  tliat  of  Albornoz  as 
Madrigal.  Gomam,  ilM.  Mex.,  242,  Benml  Diaz  diffcre,  and  writes  Ubeda 
orBaeza,  and  Paladinas  or  la  Gmna,  reapootively.  IliU.  Venliiil.,  18S. 

"Tiiia  is  ahown  by  the  reporta  which  began  to  ponr  in  from  them. 
Salazar  on  a  later  occaaion  even  vaunted  that  he  had  been  empowered  to 
arrest  and  sentence  Cortes,  should  indioatioul  of  diEloyalty  appear.  Of  this 
more  will  be  said  in  ft  lat«r  page. 
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considerable  share  of  power,  iuvolving  the  rifjht  of 
interfcnng  with  maay  of  the  gubernatorial  measures, 
particularly  those  connected  with  treasures,  tributes, 
and  revenue  generally."  The  first  step  toward  assert- 
ing their  power  was  to  demand  the  reimbursement  of 
certain  funds  appropriated  by  him  from  the  treasury 
and  expended  on  necessary  expenditures  against  rebels; 
and  further,  to  refuse  allowing  his  claims  for  other 
larger  sums  disbursed  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
country.''  These  dtfFereaces  were  adjusted  in  a  spirit 
of  great  moderation  on  both  sides,  for  Cortds  was 
restrained  by  fear  of  the  possibly  hidden  power  of  the 
officials,  and  they  by  hopes  of  gifts  and  grants  that 
might  flow  from  a  man  so  influential  as  the  captain 
general,  and  reputed  to  be  immensely  rich.  The 
time  for  pranks  over  royal  prerogatives  had  passed; 
what  the  conqueror  desired  most  of  all  now  was  to 
have  high  position  confirmed  to  him,  so  that  he  and 
his  heirs  might  therein  rest  secure.  Therefore  no 
rupture  took  place  at  this  time  between  him  and  tho 
king's  officials,  and  when  he  left  for  Honduras  in  tho 
autumn  all  were  in  apparent  accord.  In  secret  re- 
ports, however,  the  jealousy  and  enmity  ever  present 
in  high  places  appeared,  and  this  coming  to  his  ears,  he 
wrote  to  the  king  in  his  defence.  With  Estrada,  who 
figured  at  Mexico  in  the  early  spring  of  1524,**  his 
intercourse  was  exceedingly  cordial. 

This  policy  of  placing  one  official  to  watch  another 
was  quite  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
seemed  to  rulers  necessary  for  the  control  of  officials 
far  removed  from  the  heavy  machinery  of  home  gov- 
ernment.    In  the  eyes  of  Spanish  grandees  Cortes 

"  They  brought  apedal  ordeni  to  collect  the  elniojarifu^  tax  of  71  pet 

cent  on  importa.  FoiiMca,  JIUl.  Hacienda,  v.  7,  8. 

"  'Puca  aaia,  hecho  laa  armAdaa  para  saa  maloi  fines.'  Ittrrnn,  dec.  iii. 
liK  V.  cap.  xiv.;  Zumdrraua,  Carta,  iti  Itamirfz,  Dae.,  MS.,  273-4.  Albor- 
noz  e!ttiinnte<l  the  sum  dnc  by  Cort^  at  72,000  caat^'ltanos.  Carta,  in  Pachrco 
DwiConl'itfit.Col.  Doc.,  liii.  72-3.  Coit<JSBd>oil»  00,000  and  odd  caatellaiios. 
Carl',.,  305. 
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was  but  an  upstart  adventurer  with  a  somewhat 
soiled  record,  whose  later  questionable  achievements 
must  be  regarded  with  due  caution.  Then,  there 
were  ever  at  hand  those  who  made  it  their  business 
to  defame  that  merit  in  otliers  which  they  themselves 
lacked.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  one  of  a  doubt- 
ful horde;  and  the  crown  was  at  a  loss  whether  to 
treat  him  as  such,  or  as  his  services  deserved.  Its 
intentions  in  the  main  were  good,  but  it  lacked  the 
power  of  omnipotence  to  enforce  them. 

For  those  of  lesser  pretensions  the  Spanish  author- 
ities entertained  benevolent  regard,  being  desirous 
of  rewarding  those  who  had  served  well;  therefore 
orders  were  given  to  assist  disabled  soldiers  with  pen- 
sions, while  others  were  directed  to  send  in  an  account 
of  their  claims  and  services,  so  that  they  might  be 
■  compensated."  Meanwhile  their  repartimientos  were 
confirmed  to  them,  and  exemption  was  granted  for 
several  years  from  a  number  of  taxes,  with  reductions 
in  others.*'  The  crown  was  further  pleased  to  assure 
the  colonists  that  New  Spain  should  never  be  alien- 
ated from  Castile.*' 

The  most  powerful  impulse  to  settlement  in  Span- 
ish America  was  undoubtedly  the  systems  of  repar- 

"Ordenama,  in  Facheco  and  Cdrdenca,  Col.  Doc.,  xivi.  147-8.  The  re- 
partition of  spoils  so  far  mode  among  tbem  woa  not  yet  contlinicd.  however, 
owing  to  the  donbta  cast  upon  it.  Mex.,  Exlractot  lie  Cidulaa,  MS.,  1. 

'°  During  tlio  £rat  two  years  they  were  to  pay  the  crown  but  one  tenth  of 
the  gold  obtaJned  by  mining;  Uie  next  yetu-  one  ninth,  and  so  Torth  till  the 
regulation  fifth  was  reached.  Herrtra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  T.  cap.  ill.;  lib.  viii, 
cap,  xiv.  This  was  revoked,  and  in  lu'iG  the  municipality  of  Mexico  peti- 
tioneil  for  &  freiili  exemption  in  order  to  encourage  miniug.  Liiiro  lie  CabiUo, 
SIS.,  November  10,  lfl-26.  For  sii  years  exemption  woa  granted  from  ali 
taxes  on  victuals  nnd  provisions  produced  in  New  Spain,  and  all  persons  im- 
porting provisions  and  goods  for  tlieir  owa  account  were  exempted  from 
aimojarifaigo,  or  other  royal  duties.  For  eight  years  the  settlers  were  free 
of  akabaia  and  other  taxes  on  internal  trade.  In  1S30  tlie  abnojarifazgo 
exemption  waa  extended  for  five  years  to  immigrants  from  Spain.  Ale-c.,  Ex- 
trarlon  <le  CMalat,  MS.,  11.  Tnulcts  paid  7J  per  cent,  a  figure  which  varied 
vreatly  in  courao  of  time.  Fines  and  similar  dues  were  given  to  the  towns 
for  ttm  years  to  assist  them  in  constructing  roads.  FoiiKfica,  IHkI.  llafieuda, 
iii.  438.  A  revocation  of  this  gift  was  protested  against.  L^ro  dt  Cabildo, 
MS.,  Aagnstai,  i^X. 

'■  Keoffirmed  in  cCdnla  of  hiarch  12,  1624.  Id.,  4. 
Sot.  Uex-.Voi-  II.   10 
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timientos  and  cncomieDdas,*^  so  equivocally  begun  by 
Columbus,  and  authorized  by  tlie  sovereign  as  an  en- 
couragement to  enterprising  and  meritorious  conquer- 
ors and  colonists,  and  as  the  means  of  securing  the 
pacification  and  conversion  of  the  natives,  together 
with  a  fair  amount  of  tribute  for  the  crown.  The 
system  as  concocted  by  the  government,  and  as  per- 
verted and  abused  by  the  subject,  has  been  fully  con- 
sidered in  a  previous  volume."  The  chief  blame  for 
the  constant  evading  of  the  many  measures  dictated 
with  charitable  Intentions  by  the  home  authorities, 
must  rest  with  the  officials  sent  out  to  watch  over  the 
observance  of  the  measures.  When  those  highest 
in  power  set  the  example  of  disobedience,  poor  advent- 
urers could  scarcely  be  expected  to  imperil  their 
interests  by  seeking  to  stem  the  current  of  general 
corruption.  It  had  been  repeatedly  ordered  that  no 
wars  should  be  waged  against  the  natives  until  every 
effort  for  gentle  conquest  had  been  employed.  Priests 
must  accompany  expeditions  to  watch  over  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  righteous  decree,  to  enlighten  the  natives 
as  to  the  consequences  of  obstinacy,  to  propose  favor- 
able terms  for  traffic,  and  to  protect  them  from  unfair 
and  cruel  treatment.**  But  whether  they  resisted  or 
submitted,  the  result  was  much  the  same,  as  we  have 
too  often  Been.  In  the  former  case  they  were  killed 
or  enslaved  at  once,  in  the  latter  the  chains  of  serf- 
dom were  slowly  and  tenderly  wrapped  round  them. 
In  the  Antilles,  to  replenish  their  fast  thinning  ranks, 
regular  slave-hunting  expeditions  had  been  organized, 

"  Leon  dcfiaes  iha  relative  meaning  of  these  wordB,  aa  understood  hy  the 
colonists.  Repartimicnto  implies  the  first  distribution  of  natives  nmoiiK  the 
conrjucrors;  encomicnda,  the  second  grant  or  redistribution  thereof,  on  death 
or  removal  of  first  holder.  In  New  tjpain  tVio  former  term  was  retaiui:d  to 
dosignato  the  weekly  repartition  of  natives  to  work  in  Held  or  mines.  Tral. 
Eiicomfiiilan,  4,  fi.  Tho  book  is  an  important  compilntion  of  lows  pclnting  to 
cucoiniendas,  mado  by  a  relator  of  the  Cunncil  of  the  Indies.  Madrid,  1G30. 

"  //(■«(.  Cftil.  Am.,  i.  2G2-«,  this  series. 

"These  different  laws  addressed  partly  to  Cortda  with  renewed  injune- 
tions,  partly  to  governors  in  tlio  Indies  (generally,  may  be  consulted  in  I'rcop. 
<lf  ImlioK,  i.  501-70  et  Hoq. ;  Zamora,  Bill.  Leg.  Ull. ,  iii.  21-,11 ;  Fitchrfn  and 
r,in!>;iaK,  Col.  Dx.,  imiii.  3J3-02:  Vol.  Doc..  lu-il.,  i.  117-16;  Moiileniaifor, 
Samarioi,  i.  et  seq.;  and  in  preceding  volumes  of  this  aeries. 
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and  to  one  of  these  was  due  the  discovery  of  New 
Spain,  as  already  related. 

The  conquest  accomplished,  the  soldiers  demanded 
their  repartimientos,  the  main  and  almost  sole  reward 
for  their  long  toil,  now  that  the  expected  treasures 
had  dwindled  to  insignificance.  Cortes  claims  that 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  natives  in  New  Spain 
created  a  doubt  in  his  miud  whether  they  could  bo 
Buccessfully  parcelled  out  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Islanders.  He  thought  at  one  time  that  the  royal 
taxes  might  be  applied  toward  the  demands  of  tho 
army,  but  recogni2ed  that  the  crown  would  expect  an 
increase  of  revenue  rather  than  a  diminution.  The 
clamor  on  all  sides,  from  royal  official  to  soldier, 
must  be  satisfied,  and  so  he  yielded.  In  addition  to 
this  pretext  to  cover  the  action  of  controlling  men,  it 
was  argued  that  the  distribution  of  the  natives  was 
the  only  means  to  protect  them  against  indiscriminate 
pillage  and  maltreatment,  and  to  reclaim  them  from 
abominable  pagan  vices.*^  Without  real  authority  for 
such  measures,  Cortds  could  only  make  them  provi- 
sional, but  in  a  letter  to  the  sovereign  he  explained  the 
justice  and  necessity  for  confirming  the  grants.  At 
a  later  date  he  even  recommended  the  general  parti- 
tion of  the  towns  of  New  Spain  among  the  colonists." 
The  court,  however,  bad  just  been  startled  into  activity 
by  the  outcry  of  friars  and  judges  over  the  cruel 
extermination  of  the  islanders,  and  by  order  of  June 
2G,  1523,  repartimientos  were  forbidden,  those  already 
mode  being  revolted."  But  the  step  had  not  been 
duly  considered,  and  Cortcjs  with  tho  approval  of  tlie 
royal  officials  took  it  upon  himself  to  keep  the  cedula 
secret.     He  frankly  explained  this  course  to  the  sov- 

*CorUs,  Cartiu,  271;  Gomara.  Hiet.  litcx.,  S20.  Zitm Amiga  declares  tho 
royal  treasurer  Alderete  to  bave  been  the  chief  instiipitor  for  n  ilistributio-i. 
Carta,  iix  liamira.  Doc.,  MS.,  272-3.  Motolinin  praises  Cortta'  conduct  with 
regnrtl  to  the  natives.  C'ai-ta,  in  Iccid>alc'ta,  Cul.  Doc,  i.  233-77. 

**'Viiestca  Mngestnd  dove  repartir  estos  pueblos  por  loa  ospaiiolos . .  .yqtie 
lo3  tienen  por  coaa  propia.'  Memoriai,  in  Pachtco  and  UiirdKam,  Col.  Doc., 
lii.  280. 

"6rdtn,  in  Id.,  ixiii.  357-8. 
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ereign  on  the  ground  that  its  enforcement  would  have 
deprived  the  settlers  of  means  of  subsistence,  given 
cause  for  revolt,  and  discouraged  immigration.  The 
royal  revenue  would  fail,  conversion  would  cease,  and 
the  country  itself  might  be  lost,"  So  general  were 
the  remonstrauccs  that  with  the  advice  of  the  India 
Council  the  prohibition  was  withdrawn  and  servitude 
confirmed. 

Even  wliile  assured  in  the  possession  of  their  serfs, 
the  conquorora  had  still  grievances  enough  in  connec- 
tion with  the  terms,  and.  especially  the  amount  and 
nature  of  the  distribution.  Indeed,  with  so  many  claim- 
ants, it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  the  expectations  and 
caprices  of  all.  The  favored  lew  were  naturally  de- 
clared by  the  dissatisfied  many  to  be  less  deserving  of 
reward  than  they.  Nor  were  these  accusations  al- 
together unjust,  for  besides  securing  to  himself  large 
and  choice  rewards,  Cortes  gave  freely  to  recently 
arrived  friends,  who  had  taken  no  part  in  the  conquest, 
and  to  others  whom  policy  made  it  advisable  to  court.*" 
Leading  natives  were  also  propitiated  with  a  share. 
The  conditions  of  the  grant  required  the  holder  to 
pledge  himself  to  an  eight  years'  residence  in  the 
country  in  order  to  assure  the  interest  both  of  crown 
and  natives.  This  was  readily  evaded  by  obtaining 
deputies  and  leave  of  absence,  while  many  made  use 
of  their  grant  merely  to  exchange  or  sell  it."  Fur- 
ther, the  holder  must  build  a  house  at  the  place  of 

"'MBBqneloqaehMtaoborft  to  Babe  del  mnndo.*  Cartae,  33S. 

"In  CorKi,  RcMlnicia,  i.  43,  Cl-2,  259-02,  etc.,  the  complaints  are  freely 
ventilated  1  oven  ZuniAiraga  is  blimt  abontit,  wliilo  GomAmnatur&llj'dcfciida 
his  patron's  course  against  inantiablo  raalcontants.  Bemal  Diilz  consideis  that 
the  eountry  should  liavo  Ijocn  dirided  into  five  parta:  the  best  for  tho  crown! 
tlio  next  tor  tho  church,  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  for  special  rewards;  the 
remainder  to  be  distributed  among  tho  conquerors,  including  Cort^,  according 
to  their  standing.   Ilisl.  IVrv/o'i.,  137-8. 

•"Whole  villapca  were  sold  for  a  pnltry  500  to  1,000  pesos.  Pemlla,  Jfof. 
Ifiti.,  138.  By  ctidula  of  March  20, 15^)2,  holders  were  obliged  to  obtain  royal 
ppmiit  for  absence,  or  forfeit  their  grant;  and  by  anotlier  cOdula  of  the  Kith 
csciiangos  and  partnerships  were  dtclared  void.  Piign,  Cr-lntnrlo,  10,  11,  79. 
The  marriage  regulation  could  not  well  be  enfurccd  atnon);the»Q  loose  advent- 
urers, and  tb\s  evoked  strong  representations  from  such  ofiiciala  as  Albomnz 
nnd  lYusident  FuenloaL  Carta,  in  Fackeco  uid  Ctiidcnan,  Voi.  Doe.,  xiii. 
7  J-0,  228-7. 
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residence,  yet  abstain  from  visiting  his  villages  with- 
out special  permit  from  the  lieutenant  of  the  district, 
partly  on  moral  grounds,  partly  to  prevent  abuses, 
which  might  also  react  to  imperil  the  life  of  the  vis- 
itor." In  pursuance  of  this  measure,  it  was  forbidden 
to  take  away  women,  and  boys  under  twelve  years,  to 
work  on  plantations. 

In  order  to  bring  forth  a  steady  revenue,  plantations 
were  to  be  established  near  tlie  villages  and  towns, 
and  cultivated  by  the  Indians  of  the  repartimiento. 
These  were  to  be  summoned  in  squads,  each  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  twenty  da^'s,^'  tlieir  departure 
and  return  being  noted  by  the  lieutenant  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  working  hours  were  from  sunrise  till  one 
hour  before  sunset,  with  an  hour  at  noon  for  rest. 
Dismissed  men  could  not  be  summoned  again  within 
thirty  days.  While  employed  they  must  be  given 
necessary  food,  and  every  year  merchandise  to  the 
munificent  amount  of  half  a  peso  de  oro."  In  return 
for  the  service  thus  obtained,  the  encomendero  must 
promote  the  conversion  and  civilization  of  his  people, 
first  by  placing  the  sons  of  the  caciques,  or  representa- 
tive men  in  his  district,  in  chaise  of  friars  or  curates 
to  be  educated.  This  step  was  promoted  by  the  sov- 
ereign himself  in  offering  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  a  certain  number  in  Spam,  though  little  came  of 
it."    Second,  by  erecting  a  church  m  the  towns,  and 

"  TraTellera  often  disappeared  ai  Cunargo  affirma,  Hisl.  Tlax.,  181;  and 
it  WB«  found  neocgaary  to  make  the  cacitiucB  rcaponaiblo  for  their  gofety. 
Their  hospitalities  were  geaeraUy  freo,  although  in  royal  orders  relating  to 
the  protection  of  native  women,  and  abiiBes,  oven  native  guvemors  were  at 
last  enjoined  to  take  nothing;  from  natives  without  payment.  Montemayor, 
Soniarioa,  IGJi.     ThiB  law  was  also  directed  against  vagrants. 

"The  later  rule  waa  to  apportion  10  Indiana  for  every  100  doriug  20 
weeks  of  tlie  year,  and  two  per  cent  for  the  remaining  weeks.  These  squads 
were  called  respectively  dobta  and  taicUla,  terms  corresponding  to  two  coins. 
Leon,  Tr<\t.  Encomiaulaf,  6. 

u  Laborers  would  hardly  nfcd  more  than  a  loin-cloth  for  ordinary  days, 
and  but  little  for  gala  days,  so  that  the  amount  is  after  ali  not  ao  ridiculous. 

"The  offer  was  made  by  letter  of  November  9,  1520,  prompted  pcrhnps 
by  Albomoz'  saggcstion  to  impress  lending  natives  with  the  grandeur  of  Spain. 
Scveiat  children  died,  and  the  parents  objected  to  sending  thcia  so  far,  and 
thus  the  project  failed,  i'liga,  Cfthilario,  19,  21;  Mtaditia,  IlUt.  Kcl(e.,  48"2; 
AlborHoz,  Carta,  In  I'achtco  and  C'urt/enos,  Col.  XHx.,  liiL  li. 
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arranging  for  religious  instruction,  besides  destroying 
idols  and  repressing  pagan  rites.  The  labor  squads 
should  receive  special  training,  and  be  made  to  join 
every  morDing  in  prayers  accompanied  by  an  admo- 
nition." 

Encomienda  Indians  could  not  be  taken  to  work  in 
the  mines,  or  to  places  very  remote  from  their  villages. 
For  such  purposes  slaves  were  employed,  consisting 
of  those  who  had  been  originally  so  held  by  the  natives, 
or  who  bad  been  condemned  to  slavery  for  rebellion." 
We  have  seen  how  large  were  the  numbers  captured 
and  branded  after  the  reduction  of  every  obstinate 
province  and  city;  quarrels  being  frequently  forced 
upon  the  natives  by  greedy  captains  in  order  to  obtain 
an  excuse  for  increasmg  the  number  of  slaves.  Even 
this  was  not  enough,  however,  and  either  under  pre- 
tence of  purchase  or  intimidation  the  caciques  were 
made  to  surrender  the  slaves  held  by  them.  Fre- 
quently the  chiefs  did  not  possess  either  sufficient 
slaves  or  treasures  to  appease  the  demand  made,  and 
to  save  themselves  from  persecution  they  gave  into 
bondage  free  subjects.  Others  were  entrapped  into 
borrowing,  or  to  the  commission  of  petty  offences,  and 
held  as  slaves  in  expiation.  They  were  not  only 
branded,  but  treated  with  far  greater  severity  than 

"  Every  2,000  Indians  should  have  a  priest,  where  obUinabla,  otherwise 
seTcral  Tillages  must  be  grouped  ncder  one  miiiister.  Of  conree,  the  regula- 
tion was  disregarded  like  moBt  others,  and  at  the  petition  of  friars  an  order 
waa  isauod  in  1336  to  enforce  it.  Pvga,  Ceduiario,  112.  The  regulations  as 
J3saed  by  CortiiB  at  Mexico,  Jtlarch  20,  1S24,  are  to  be  found  in  nchrco  and 
Vdrdenae,  Col.  Doc,  xxvi  135  et  seq.,  and  iu  CmiAt,  Ewritoe  Suelton,  27  et 
seq.  Tiin  form  of  certificate  issued  to  holdeni  may  be  studied  in  the  follow- 
ing specimen:  '  By  these  presents  lu'e  deposited  with  you,  Pedro  Martin 
Agnodo,  a  vecino  of  the  villa  de  Sont  Estt^bon  del  Puerto,  the  lord  and 
natirea  of  the  towns  of  Tautogocne.  Oranchiioar.  and  Tantucci,  that  Fl-oncisco 
Kamirez  visited,  to  the  end  that  you  may  avail  yourself  of  their  gerrices,  aod 
tliey  may  help  jou  in  your  estotea  and  bnsincBB,  agreeably  i«  the  ordinances 
now  providea  or  hereafter  te  be  enacted  upon  the  subject,  with  the  obligation 
of  giving  them  instruction  upon  the  teachings  of  our  holy  Catholic  faith,  using 
tlicrcforall  possible  and  necessary  vigilance  and  solicitude.  Done  at  this  villa 
de  Santist^ban  on  the  lat  of  May,  iTi'23.  Homando  Cort&i.  13y  order  of  his 
Worship,  AIonsD  de  Villanuova.'  Faehtea  and  Cdrdfrnir,  Col  Doe.,  i-il.  308. 

"Certain  villiiges,  originally  belonging  to  rebellious  provinces  probably, 
and  partly  to  mining  regions,  bod  besides  to  furnish  four  Indians  in  eveiy 
hondied  for  mining.  Lton,  Trot.  EncomiendaM,  5. 
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under  their  ancient  laws,'^  and  even  exported  to  the 
islands  to  perish  miserably  under  hardships  and  cli- 
matic ravages.  Motolioia  alludes  to  the  Inhuman 
treatment  ot  slaves  in  the  mines,  and  the  consequent 
mortality,  aa  the  sixth  plague  of  Mexico,  and  he  joins 
in  the  representationa  made  to  the  king  gainst  the 
abuse  of  Indians,  particularly  the  removal  from  their 
native  districts.  To  present  this  the  more  forcibly  it 
was  pointed  out  that  by  depriving  the  chiefs  of  too 
many  slaves  they  would  be  made  unable  to  pay  the 
required  tribute. 

The  main  representations  came  from  the  council  of 
friars  and  officials  held  at  Mexico  in  September  152G, 
in  accordance  with  the  instructions  brought  by  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  among  the  remedies  proposed  were  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  to  watch  over  the  strict 
observance  of  the  laws  protecting  Indians,  and  the 
grant  of  encomicndas  in  perpetuity  to  meritorious 
men,  who  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  good 
treatment  of  their  vassals.  By  thus  assuring  the 
possession  of  the  grant,  the  holder  would  feel  an  in- 
terest to  preserve  the  health  and  lives  of  those  belong- 
ing to  him.**  For  this  reason  also  the  tenure  of  towns 
and  lands  by  the  crown  was  not  advisable,  since  the 
population  either  neglected  to  produce  tributable 
effects,  or  were  despoiled  and  oppressed  by  different 

^'  See  Natiee  Ilact$,  ii.  217-22,  etc.,  on  condititm,  claMes,  and  treatmeDt. 
Also  Lot  Ca»a»,  El  India  Eidavo,  25.  Yet  Cortes  writeB  that  the  most 
effective  toeuace  toward  an  ladiam  y/aa  to  intimate  that  he  abould  be  restored 
to  previouB  servitude  under  native  masters.  '  Y  eato  teiaea  taaa  que  otm 
ningnna  amenaza  ni  castigo. '  '  Eaclavoa  cognoaci  yo  en  casa  de  deudos  mioa 
berradoB  en  la  cara  con  letra£  quo  decian  el  nombre  de  quien  loa  habia  vendido. ' 
Duron,  JiUt.  Ind,.  MS.,  ii.  S30-1.  Motolinia  BpeaJiB  of  the  brand  called 
'rescate  de  S.  £1.,'  nbicb  came  with  the  royal  officials  in  1524,  it  Beams. 
Carla.Xa  Icaxhaiata,  Col.  Doc.,i.  274.  The  abuBe  was  foetered  partly  by  the 
royal  permission  given  in  early  yeara  to  enslave  rnbcls.  and  to  buy  those 
Already  enslaved,  aa  Albomoz  points  out.  Carta,  in  PacAixv and  Cdrdeiuu, 
Col.  Doe.,  xiii.  55-6;  Pvja,  Uedalario,  16. 

^' It  was  urged  tbat  Indians  should  not  be  taken  beyond  a  distance  of  tbreo 
to  four  leagues  from  their  homes;  enelavinx  should  bo  limited;  agricaltnrists 
might  be  introduced  and  given  a  number  of  nati'ves  to  train  in  their  brunch. 
Letters  and  Memorials  in  Icazbalttla,  Col.  Dot.,  ii.  155-7,  20!^-3;  645-.'>l; 
PatJ-eco  and  Cdrdrtita.  Cot.  Doc.,  xu.  121-5,  284-5;  xiii.  56-8,  Gi-7;  Jiloto- 
Ibtia,  Hul.  JwUy  16. 
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officials.*"  The  result  was  a  series  of  decrees,  ordering 
that  illegally  enslaved  beings  should  be  released,  that 
enslavement  must  be  effected  only  before  royal  offi- 
cials, and  so  forth,  all  admirable  in  tone,  and  com- 
mended to  the  clergy  for  enforcement;  but  the  mere 
permission  to  enslave  rebellious  natives  opened  the 
door  to  many  and  great  abuses,  and  the  royal  officials 
were  ready  enough  to  lead  the  way."  As  for  tenure 
of  encomicndaa,  they  were  confirmed  to  the  holder  for 
life,  subject  to  good  conduct,  and  though  reverting  to 
the  crown  upon  his  death,  they  were  generally  given 
to  his  descendants,  in  part  at  least."  Others  were  by 
special  decrees  conferred  in  perpetuity  on  certain 
prominent  families,  including  several  native  princely 
houses.*^  For  the  crown  were  set  aside  the  ports, 
the  leading  towns,  or  capitals  of  districts,  and  other 
select  tracts." 

For  a  long  time  the  encoraenderos  stood  between 
the  crown  and  the  natives  as  subordinate  tribute  col- 

"Corti's  expUina  to  tlie  aovereiga  that  on  perceiving  this  doterioration  he 
gave  certain  towns  in  repartiniientos,  to  tho  imineUiiite  increaao  in  revenue, 
und  he  tlicrefore  recommendeil  the  transfer  of  others.  Cniio',  331-2.  Tliis  ia 
couliiiiicJ  by  ZumllrragB's  report.  Bamirez.  Doc.,  MS.,  2T3.  TIaecaU  had  Ut 
remniu  under  the  crown,  but  ofilcials  watched  over  tho  produce  yiuld.  Iiitlil- 
Xocliiti  cluima  that  Tczcuco  declined  under  Its  condition  aa  crown  property, 
while  low-bora  collectors  abaacd  the  impoi-erisheti  lord  and  nobles.  Ilel,,  301. 

"  IndinnB  were  intimidated  to  submit  to  what  was  called  just  enslavement, 
or  voluntary  sen'ice  in  mines,  and  thus  tho  laws  of  152G  and  li)'28  were  nullilicd. 
Boon  after  coslavcmcut  in  war  waa  forbidden,  and  finally  slavery  was  nbol- 
iahed,  only  to  rise  again  under  the  term  of  peonage.  For  d^doltis  see  Pwyo, 
Cedvlario,  16,  17,  21;  Cot.  Doe,.  laid.,  i.  lIl-lD;  llecop.  lie  Iniiitu,  L  possimi 
Zantora,  Bib.  Lrn.  UU.,  iiL  30  et  sen.;  Torqatmoila.  iiL  234-5i  Quirorin,  in 
Pack-co  and  Cdrdeoai,  Col.  Doc,  xiii.  425.  In  1537  Tlafeala  decreed  tha 
liberation  of  all  heralavea,  an  example  commended  by  the  viceroy.  Id.,  ij.  202. 

"Tliia  inheritance  was  confirmed  by  cedula  of  June  16,  1335,  Fwja,  Ctdu- 
iario,  108;  and  opened  tho  way  for  new  abuses,  hasty  marriages  being  formed 
to  retain  the  grants,  as  Mendoza  complains.   Carla,  in  Floriila,  Col.  Doc.,  126. 

"Such  aa  Pedro  do  Montezuma,  whoao  heirs,  the  dukes  of  Atlixco,  enjoyed 
in  1609  an  immense  income  chieQy  from  enco^niendaa  bought  bock  by  the  gov- 
enunent.  See  Hint.  Mtx.,  i.  4G0,  this  scriL^s,  and  Fontcea,  JliaC.  JlafUnda, 
i.  426.  Encomicndas  were  gradually  absorbed  by  t!ia  crown,  either  by  re- 
version or  purchase,  and  tho  natives  became  nominally  free,  a  condition  for 
which  they  grew  more  fitted  as  the  now  civilization,  with  its  arts  and  indus- 
trica.  spread  among  them. 

'^2ainorn,  Bib.  Leg.  Ult.,  vi.  81.  With  this  order  Cort^a  had  already 
complied,  though  lie  failed  not  to  remonstrate  against  crown  tenure,  auggcst- 
ing  that  nt  lenst  different  measQres  from  thoac  prevailing  should  bo  adupt«d 
for  administering  them. 
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lectors.  The  first  revenue  obtained  from  New  Spain 
had  been  the  fifth  of  presents,  of  extorted  treasures, 
and  of  slaves.**  Even  before  the  death  of  Montezuma, 
Cortes  had  compelled  the  captive  emperor  to  surrender 
his  tribute-rolls  for  the  guidance  of  Spanish  collectors, 
who  after  the  fall  of  Mesico  went  forth  again  to  com- 
plete their  task.  The  rolls  contained  the  names  of  , 
three  hundred  and  seventy  tribntable  towns,  with  the 
amount  and  kind  of  taxes  to  be  paid,  usually  one  third 
of  everything  made  and  produced,  and  in  due  propor- 
tion where  service  was  exacted.  The  collection  took 
place  at  different  intervitls  for  different  towns,  though 
generally  once  every  eighty  days.** 

The  Spanish  collectors  took  advantage  of  this  to 
guide  them  in  their  search  for  treasures,  fabrics,  and 
other  valuable  effects,  one  following  another  in  quick 
succession  to  extort  all  that  could  be  obtained,  by 
menace,  assumed  patronage,  and  barefaced  robberj'. 
Then  the  encomenderos  stepped  in  and  took  what 
they  could  from  what  was  lei't,  watching  in  their  re- 
spective tracts  over  the  steady  production  of  raw  and 
manufactured  material,  which  must  thenceforth  be 
the  main  reliance.**  During  the  first  years  the  caciques 
aided  both  encomenderos  and  collectors,  in  receiving 
the  tribute  in  service  and  produce;  but  the  pressure  to 
which  they  were  subjected  tended  to  impoverish  them, 
partly  because  their  vassals  grew  less  submissive,  and 
so  they  gradually  yielded  the  position  to  unscrupulous 
strangers.  So  great  was  the  extortion  practised  that 
Motoliuia  calls  it  the  fifth  plague.*'    As  usual  ccdulas 


Indian,  ii.  4S0  et  saq. 

*'See  Native  Racen,  ii.  23!  et  Bcq.,  for  a  fall  deacnptiou  of  tho  ancient 
eyBtem  of  taxation.  In  Corlta,  lliaL  N.  Ssp, ,  ara  a  number  of  rcprodu<M;d 
reat-roll  paiutiagH. 

'*Cort<!a  points  out  that  the  exaction  of  prodnce  tribute  could  not  be  ef- 
fected with  advantage  save  through  encomenderoB.  Cartat,  33l>-l. 

"  'Los  tratutiiui  Deetialmente,  y  Lob  eatiniaban  en  mciioa  quo  A  bestian.' 
Iliat.  Intl.,  i.  18.  Other  friorti  nlao  raiaoil  tlieir  voice  in  rcprcacntationa  to  tlio 
court,  hiabaiceta.  Col.  Doe.,  iL  549,  bh  did  Zuril*  in  bis  able  report,  wherein 
lie  also  shows  how  native  rulers  were  abused  or  deposed  by  the  enconienilcros 
when  greed  denunded  better  coUectors.  Paclteco  and  CdTilenaii,  Col.  Doc.,  ii. 
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appeared  to  repress  the  evil,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
developraent  and  reorganization  of  the  treasury  de- 
partment that  any  improvement  took  place,  with  such 
measures  as  the  abolishing  of  personal  service,  and 
the  assessing  of  tribute  solely  by  officials,  supervised 
by  inspectors  and  the  clei^y.** 

33-5,  103-^.  Nor  dttl  the  disappointed  longere  for  a  aium  in  the  plunder 
fail  to  Join  in  the  cry,  accusing  Cortina  above  all  aa  ono  who  had  aaaumed  for 
himself  the  boat  nnd  most  numerous  provinces,  with  Bomo  200  rent-rolls,  nnd 
Bsveral  millionB  in  treasure.  Cortee,  lii^dtTtcia,  i.  27-8,  GS-0  et  seq,  Tha 
tribute  embezzled  byliim  from  Tezcuco  alone  was  catimated  at  GO,0(M)castcIla- 
noe,  and  yet  the  cmwn  received  during  the  first  three  years  after  the  fall  of 
Mexico  only  about  150,000  in  fifths,  besides  some  costly  presents. 

Tor  tbo  different  bnmchcB  and  their  rovitino,  sea  llrcop.  de  Iiulias,  x\. 
385  et  seq.;  FoBKcn,  Hint.  Hadenda,  v.  13,  etc,  TliDugli  needing  moans,  the 
crown  was  quite  moderate  in  its  demands,  which  'Hhould  never  bo  ollowed  to 
exceed  tlioeu  of  tha  pagan  rulers,  lest  tha  change  to  Clinstian  ruling  comparo 
tmfavorably  with  previous  condition.'  In  Mendoza's  time,  accordingly,  tha 
tax  was  reduced  to  the  small  sum  of  32  realea  de  plata  for  each  Indian,  or 
'oclio  tostones'  as  Fonseca  puts  it.  Id.,  i.  413-14.  In  1571  the  tribute  wm 
fixed  at  7^  reals  of  regular  money  and  one  fanega  of  mai/e  for  married  toz- 
payersi  ono  real  extra  for  widowers;  and  half  of  what  they  paid  for  unmarried 
of  both  sexes.  The  laws  in  the  Jlefopilaeion,  iL  22o  et  sei^.,  ordain  that  sub- 
dued Indians  collected  in  towns  pay  only  balf  their  original  tribute  for  the 
firat  two  years;  if  unconverted ,  tlie  doctrina  sbaro  is  to  be  sot  aside  for  provid- 
ing ministers  and  hospitals.  A  later  decree  of  IGOT  exempted  for  tea  yeara 
from  tax  and  scrvico  those  who  voluntarily  submitted  to  sovercigu  and  church, 
Tlioae  not  residing  within  auch  exempt  district,  or  subject  to  encomenderos, 
must  pay.  Tax  levy  begins  with  the  unmarried  man  after  the  eighteenth  year. 
Caciqiics  and  their  eldest  sons  are  exempt;  also  women  and  alcaldes.  Ko  tax 
must  DO  collected  save  that  declared  by  the  official  assessor.  Only  two  to  tbreo 
staple  articles  should  be  collected  in  one  town.  laborers  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  their  towns  to  work  in  plantations.  The  encomendero  must  take 
away  tribute  from  the  towns  to  bis  residence  at  bis  own  cost,  and  levy  noue 
in  case  the  crone  fail.  Personal  service  was  abolished  by  law  of  1540,  which 
bad  to  be  reenforced  by  later  c^dulas,  ordering  produce  or  money  to  be  paid 
instead,  and  so  fortb.  See  also  Znmora,  vi  passim;  Fanseca,  llitt.  Ilacitnda, 
i,  410,  etc.  Authorities,  of  greater  or  less  value,  consulted  in  addition  to 
those  cited  in  preceding  chapters  i  Cd.  Dor.  Imfd.,  i.  90-100;  Puga.CfdulaTio, 
7-71;  Sgairr's  MS.,  ii.  59-62;  Ovltdo.  iii.  430,  465-77;  Ternaux-Compant, 
I  oy.,  ser.  ii.  torn.  v.  S,  0,  80-5,  212-41,  276-93;  PachKo  and  Cdrdeiini,  Col. 
Doc.,  u.  8-24-C;  iv.  607-71;  v.  550-61;  vi.  170-83,  270-7,  204;  vii.  290-338; 
xii.  213-15,  277-97;  xiii.  B3-82,  104-8,  132-72;  >iv.  43:  xxiii.  353-68;  xxvi. 
6-20,  135-84,  298-351;  Torqaemad-i,  iii.  253-7;  IcasbaUela.  Col.  Doe.,  i.  pp. 
xlix.-liv.,  470-510;  ii  4-24, 545-53,  592-3;  CAimo/pain,  Jlitl.  Conq.,  i.  20o; 
ii.  01-113;  Corlit,  Eeerilo*  SutUot,  20-101,  100-74;  Libra  de  OiUldo,  M3., 
passim;  Motolinia,  Hiel.  Ind.,  18-10;  Rteop.  de  Indita,  torn.  ii.  39-45, 
2J8-9;  Corti's.  Iliet.  N.  Eep.,  370-99;  Rataira,  Proceto,  6-25,  73-0,  179-84; 
Laa  Co'iii,  JU<jio.  Ind.  Devtulat.,  25  et  seq.;  SalatJir  y  Olai-te.  Conq.  Mex., 
1^2!;  PrrKo(f»  Mex.,  iii.  259-65,  327-8;  AlamaH,  Diaert.,  i.  142-6,  171-91, 
235-0,  app.  105-43;  ii.  30.63-78,  178-80.309-17;  Mex.  Extractor  de  Ceduliu, 
Iris.,  •i-{\;  Ramina,  Doe.,  MS.,  272-4;  RemeKil,  Hitt.  Chunpa,  44-0:  JUonu- 
vieiitot  DMnin.  E«p.,  MS.,  68,  pt.  t.  5,  6;  Arehivo,  ilex.  Doe.,  i.  10,  passim, 
ii.  31  et  sen.:  Pa.iet,  Extencion  V.  Cruz,  MS.,  i;  Rivera,  Gab.  Mex..  L  10-17: 
VetauejiH,  Trot.  Hex.,  C;  ilendieta,  Ilial.  Eciei.,  519-20;  Riwra,  llitl.  Jalapa. 
i.  41-57;  Pizam  y  Oreilana,  Varontt  Ilvttrei,  103-8,  122-3;  OoiaaUt  Ddviia., 
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Ttairo  Ee?t*.,i.  10;  Dunm,  ffi««. /nrf,,  MS.,  ii,  020-1;  PortSla,  Enp.  im  Mex., 
60.  paaaim;  Bramtir  de  £<nirbouiv,  Ui^.  Nat.  Civ.,  iv.,  674-93,  727-56, 
805-35;  ItivfT",  Hex.  tn  lS.i3. 17-20,  Ixllilxochill,  Hflacionen,  in  Kijigsborouoli'i 
Mex.  Ai>aq.,a..  i^-i'i;  Robertmn'i,  Hal.  Am.,a.  l3A-i\;  AIong'att,Rfaiimi, 
133-8;  Jitlpt'  CorUt,  ii.  135-02;  Id.,  Span.  Conq.,  iii.  3-29;  Caatillo,  }iiec. 
//;-(.,  200-1;  Cam,  Trta  Bigloa,  i,  7-29,  80-8:  Carritda,  Entud.  Hiat.,  122; 
Milltr,  ifeiKB  in  ifrx.,  iii.  178-9;  ifrdo  Je  Tejiula,  Apunt.  Hill.,  112-41; 
.^n-TUrfii,  Unin.  HUt.,  ix.  605-^;  Canargo,  IJut.  Tlax.,  181;  Jfei.  J/em. 
Jgric.  1843,  10-11;  .4a,  A'aaKirari^e  Vei-samdinn,  215-53,  328-30,  306-418; 
ButamcaUe,  Cuaii.  HM.,  iv.  62-5,  88;  Fltut-y,  IJUt.  Deeouv.,  183-5;  Fo*aty, 
iltxique,  136-8;  Jliii«»,  J/em.  //«.,  38,  85-7:  Cluitut,  Re»p.,  MS.,  1-10; 
Laharpt,  Abr^pf.x.  74-6;  ^unncoM,  JJisl.  Met.,  iv.  82et8aq.;  AbbatU  Mrr. 
and  U.  S.,  27-8;  /d. ,  Cortit,  281-303;  Tortul  y  ilaidivU,  AjmrUAtm,  ii.  183-95; 
H'i/i/)atis,  J/ex.  Knd  C.  jlm.,  69;  Mayer's  M'x.  Aitic,  L  84-6;  dievalier, 
JUexiquf,  251-6;  EKomra,  Conjuraatm,  i.  p.  liii;  Zerrea-o,  Mem.  Rev.  Mrx., 
448-0;  RkikU'»  Jiist.  Am.,  i.  240-53;  M«mo  Mtx.,  ii.  268-71,  352-6;  Armin. ' 
AUe  JUra.,  339,  34«-8;  Frmft  Pk.  Hi>t.  Mex..  122-3;  Pap.  Var.,  cl.  pL 
zzxiv.  6;  cliiL  pt.  viii.  25-9,  46-50;  Sidmtm'i  Mod.  Hiat.,  iii.  194-6;  S.  Am. 
and  Mexico,  i.  m-A;  Kevxn,  iiie.  and  Wa^r,'Sl&.,Z,i;  Montemayor,Svma- 
rim,  131;  Eoe.  Mtx.  Ofog.,  Dolelm,  t.  320-32;  Mora,  Rev.  Mex.,  ill.  178-80; 
Dnbou,  Mtxigue,  86-7;  Martinex,  Hitt.  Sen.  Mtx.,  i.  13-17;  Peralla,  Not. 
BUL,  63-06,  128-34,  256,  315-40. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

APOSTOLIC  LABORS. 
1522-1526. 
BzuGiocs  Feeuno  amoko  thk  Conquerobs — The  Fiest  Mikistebs — Jcjoi 
Due  and  Fbiab  Olmedo — Pafal  Interest  Dispi.ayed — Frakcisco  DB 
Loa  Anobles'  PBOPoaED  Missies— Bbotheb  Gahte  ass  his  Compan- 
to.va — Fatbeb  Valencia — Fbanciscan  Rules  and  Priyileqes— Tbe 
Twelve  Apostles — Indian  Abtonishmknt — CoRTfta  at  the  Feet  ofthe 
Friars — PoLina  Sblf-abasehe.it— Fibst  Svnod — Mohastio  Disci- 
pline— CosvBNTa  AiiD  HoaPiTAia— Methods  of  Conversion — Caonts 
AND  Orchestras — Tbices  or  Trade — Friabs  and  Disciples — Stdb- 
borhness  or  Proselttes — Baftisu  eh  kassb  and  Bestowal  op 
Names— Leo alitt  or  the  Eite— The  Mahbjaoe  Qcestion — Native 
Catechists  and  Missionaries— Lncokoc lasts  and  Marttrs— Prog- 
ress Of  Conversion  and  its  Causes — Christian -like  Rites  auono 
THE  Natives — ATTRAtmvK  Featdrks  o?  the  Houan  Church- Fes- 
tivals— CnARACTER  or  the  FuAiia. 

While  political  and  financial  projects  formed  the 
absorbing  motive  with  the  ever  increasing  swarm 
of  adventurers  in  New  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  Cortds 
among  others  had  not  forgotten  the  sacred  motto 
under  which  he  had  set  forth,  and  to  which  he  attrib- 
uted his  success.  In  the  famous  regulations  issued 
at  Tlascala  before  undertaking  the  siege  of  Mexico  he 
had  souglit  to  recognize  their  indebtedness  to  heaven 
by  proclaiming  the  primary  motive  of  the  campaigns 
to  be  spiritual  conquest,  without  which  the  temporal 
acquisitions  must  be  regarded  as  unjust.^  "With  only 
one  friar,  however,  whose  services,  in  connection  with 
those  of  the  clergyman  Diaz,  were  almost  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soldiers,  little  or  no  progress  could  be 
made  toward  the  great  aim.     In  his  letters  to  Spain, 

■  See  full  text  tliereof  in  lavJialctla,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  443-51. 
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Cortds  clearly  pointed  out  this  deficiency,  and  asked 
for  more  workers  in  so  promising  a  field.  The  request 
was  supported  by  Father  Olmedo,  and  also  by  others, 
who,  without  caring  for  the  salvation  of  souls,  had 
found  friars  an  effective  means  to  promote  the  subju- 
gation of  the  natives,  and  especially  to  maintain  con- 
trol, so  as  to  assure  possession  of  the  grants  and  serfs. 
The  presence  of  the  holy  men  proved  also  a  stimulus 
to  the  soldiers  during  the  hardships  of  a  march,  or 
the  dangers  of  a  battle,  only  too  clearly  recognized 
by  Cortes,  who,  for  that  matter,  was  sincere  in  the 
acta  of  devotion  with  which  he  began  and  ended  his 
undertakings.  So  were  his  companions,  with  more  or 
less  feeling,  since  it  would  have  been  heresy  to  neglect 
Christian  forms,  however  much  the  inward  nature 
disregarded  them.  With  the  prevalent  simplicity  and 
religious  zeal  most  men,  indeed,  felt  comforted  by 
these  rites,  which  to  them  constituted  a  great  conso- 
lation. 

The  king  was  aware  of  the  need  of  spiritual  guides 
for  soldier  as  well  as  native,  and  commended  the  sub- 
ject to  his  councils  and  to  the  pontiff;  but  the  little 
known  of  the  conquest  and  the  country  during  the 
first  years  infused  a  cautious  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
both  laity  and  churchmen,*  and  the  field  remained 
neglected.  During  the  siege  of  the  capital  five  relig- 
ious teachers  figured  among  the  thousand  fighters, 
with  their  two  hundred  thousand  auxiliaries,  Father 
Olmedo,  the  three  clei^men,  Juan  Diaz,  Juan  de 
Leon,  and  Juan  Huiz  de  Guevara,  the  last  two  of 
Narvaez'  expedition,  and  the  Franciscan  Pedro  Mel- 

farejo  de  Urrea,  who  had  come  to  sell  indulgences. 
'o  this  number  might  be  added  the  interpreter  Agui- 

'Mendieta,  Hill.  EcUi.,  167.  The  DominicaD  Remeaol  cliBrgca  tho  delay 
in  part  to  the  wont  of  interest  tnhen  by  Fooseca  in  the  conqucsta  of  CortOs. 
Jli'l.  Chyapa,  9,  anil  hia  hostility  must  haTS  had  its  cficct.  Brr.Kseur  de 
Duurbourg  pleads  that  the  hcBitalion  of  theologians  aud  jurists  to  declare  tliu 


validity  of  Spsin's  right  to  thcao  countries — 'fiTidcncB  eii  I'lionncur  do  hi 
religion  oatholiquo  et  ilea  ministrca  de  Cliarlcs  V.' — was  the  retarding  Ciiiso 
for  not  Bending  iriarB  to  protect  the  natives.  IIuL  2fai.  Civ.,  iv.  57(i. 
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lar,  who  had  studied  theology  and  assisted  at  service.' 
Only  two,  however,  stand  forward  as  teachers  and 
ministers,  Olmedo  and  Diaz,  the  latter  already  mem- 
ber of  the  previous  expedition  under  Grijalva,  during 
^vhose  voyage  he  performed  mass  and  baptized  a  native. 
Even  he  was  forstalled  by  the  priest  AJonso  Gonzalez, 
of  Cordoba's  party,  to  whom  belongs  the  highly  prized 
honor  of  pertorming  the  first  Christian  rites  in  New 
Spain.* 

Juan  Diaz  labored  under  a  disadvantage  as  a 
churchman  through  his  pronounced  loyalty  to  Velaz- 
quez, which  caused  him  to  meddle  in  plots,  and 
brought  upon  him  the  disfavor  even  of  the  natives. 
He  became  the  first  parish  priest  in  Mexico,  but  re- 
signed to  follow  Alvarado  to  Guatemala  for  a  short 
time,  after  which  he  returned  to  Mexico,  only  to  be 
killed  in  a  tumult  at  Quecholac  a  few  years  later." 


'  Cabrera,  Eicudo  de  Armas,^l5,  omits  UirsB,  and  dignifies  Aguilar  as  dean, 
though  his  later  record  ia  mtherof  a  worldly  cbaractcr.  He  was  mada  recldor 
of  Scgnra  in  1520,  in  reward  for  services  as  interpreter,  and  obtoini 


wpectations  of  reword,  Crtrlit,  lienldcjiria,  ii.  178-83.  BcttiBl 
Diaz,  who  supposes  Iiimdead  in  ]j24,  casts  a  slur  on  the  moral  character  of  this 
professed  onchorite  by  saying,  'umrid  tullido  de  bubas.'  Hiat.  Verdad,,  244. 

'See  Hi»l.  Mex.,  i.  6,  9,  25.  Great  rivalry  existed  among  the  difierent 
ordcra,  each  exaggerating  its  share  in  the  work  of  conversion.  The  FrancU- 
eans  and  DomiDieana  eiliibit  octQal  hostility  in  their  relations,  and  the  former 
do  not  hesitate  in  their  writings  to  claim  the  primacy  as  first  comen,  to  which 
cud  they  cither  ignore  the  first  laborers  in  the  field,  or  argue  that  they  came 
without  authority,  and  mnst  conaenuently  bo  regarded  at  moat  as  spiritual 
guardians  of  the  soldiers  alone.  Tnia  spirit  is  apparent  throughout  tho  vol- 
umes of  Alotolinia,  McndictA,  Tonjueniado,  Vet^curt,  and  Gonzalez  Devils. 
Kven  special  papers  have  been  written  to  defend  the  claim,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  I  inilieioi  de  ta  Verdail,  MS.,  1773,  by  Francisco  Antonio  de  la 
Ilos.1  Figucroa,  wherein  even  tho  tbrco  Flemish  friara  who  arrived  in  1523 
are  ignored  in  their  claim  to  primacy  among  Franciscans,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  not  under  the  papal  bull  authorizing  the  great  twelve  who  canio  in 
1524.  The  real  objection  was  probably  tliat  they  were  Flemings,  not  Span- 
iards. Olmodo,  ot  the  order  of  Mercy,  was  undonbtcdly  the  first  friar,  but 
the  organ  which  proclaimed  his  tame  did  not  command  many  hearers.  His 
best  champion  is  the  editor  of  Bemal  Diaz'  lli'loria  i'enladera,  who  does  not 
ccruple,  tike  his  rivals,  to  invent  and  interpolate  in  this  history  statements 
wlicrewith  to  extend  the  merita  of  his  order.  The  teamed  Si^enza  y  GAn- 
gora  devotes  much  attention  to  tho  subject,  particuhirly  in  Ins  Anolafhnea 
(X/kat,  MS.,  wherein  he  refutes  tlie  cbims  of  the  Fnueiseans,  yet  foils  to 
exJiibit  sniBeient  facts  for  his  argument.  Grijaln:,  Crdn.,  1,2. 

'Figneroo,  l'i«dic!ai,  MS,,  104-5,  following  a,  doubt  of  Vetancurt,  sup- 

J  ■OSes  with  several  others  that  ho  left  New  Srain  forever  shortly  after  tfio 
all  of  Mexico,  but  on  returning  from  Gnatemiua  he  appeared  on  October  27, 
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A  more  conspicuous  role  waa  filled  by  Father  Olmodo, 
universally  respected  for  his  prudent  zeal  and  humil- 
ity, his  devotion  to  CortcSs  and  the  soldiers,  and  his 
kind  interest  in  the  natives.  Not  only  this:  he  was 
in  a  remarkable  degree  for  the  age  free  from  that 
excessive  zeal  which  controlled  the  conquerors,  and 
stained  so  many  of  their  acts;  and  he  possessed  an 
admirable  clearness  of  mind  and  knowledge  of  tho 
world,  which  made  him  the  trusted  adviser  and  a^ent 
of  his  leader,  and  saved  the  army  on  more  than  one 
occasion  from  dangerous  imprudence.  When  Cortes 
left  for  Honduras  in  1524  he  placed  him  in  charge 
of  the  religious  interests  with  which  he  was  con- 
cerned; but  the  good  friar  died  shortly  after,  deeply 
regretted  by  his  countrymen  and  the  natives.' 

Some  time  before  this  Friar  Melgarcjo  came  from 
Spain,  to  grant  indulgences  for  blasphemies,  outrages 
on  defenceless  natives,  and  similar  sins  and  crimes, 
and  set  out  on  his  return  in  1522  with  a  considerable 
sum,  which  was  captured  by  French  corsairs.''  His 
departure  did  not  affect  the  financial  interests  of  the 
church,  for  the  tithes  wore  duly  collected,  amounting 
in  1523-4  to  five  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  pesos 
do  oro  for  Mexico  city  alone." 

1523,  before  the  municipality  of  Mexico  to  obtain  the  ooufirmation  of  a  taod- 
gnwt.  Libra  de  Cahildo,  US.  In  June  1Q29  he  testified  at  the  residencia  of 
Alvantdo.  Hamim,  I'rocesa,  124.  Soon  after  he  vaa  killed  daring  a,  tamult 
between  the  Popolucoi  at  Quecliolac,  together  with  threo  or  four  soldiers, 
and  was  partly  eaten  by  the  natives,  oF  whom  tho  ringleaders  wer«  bumi-d 
for  their  crime.  Testimony  of  Indians,  in  Concilios  Prov, ,  1555-4)5,  1 1-15.  Tlie 
Ixxly  is  Baid  (o  have  been  deposited  at  Thucikla.  Torqaemada,  ill.  71-2;  Ca- 
brera, EkwIo  df.  Armas,  215.  In  the  hermitage  of  S.  Estuvan,  adds  Vctan- 
curt,  who  donbta  tho  statement  of  Gonzalez  Ddvila  that  ho  was  buried  at 
Puebla.  Teatro,  ii.  148.  Puebla  was  not  founded  till  1531-2,  BrosBcur  do 
Bourbourg  treats  of  hia  career  with  some  pains,  but  makes  several  radical 
blnndere. 

*  He  was  bnried  at  Tlatelulco,  in  Santiago  sanctuary.  Bemal  Dinz,  Hint. 
Vtnlad.,  211.  It  is  said  that  ha  had  baptized  2,500  persons.  Grnoailos, 
Tardei,  2DG,  sends  him  oS  to  SpAia,  and  Zomacois,  oa  usual,  hazards  several 
doubtful  assertions. 

'The  corsairs  captured  nearly  all  the  treasures  and  remittances  sent  on 
that  occasion.     See  p.  83,  this  volume. 

•  They  were  farmed  ont,  and  the  money  used  by  tho  royal  treasurer  tor 
building  churches,  buying  ornaments,  and  payina  priests.  Medellin  and 
TcraC^z  tithes  were  worth  at  least  1,000  pesos;  uioso  of  other  settlemcnta 
are  not  giTsn.  Cdiiu,  Cartas,  331. 
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Nevertheless  a  bull  had  been  issued  by  Pope  Leo 
X.  as  early  as  April  25,  1521,  in  favor  of  two  Fran- 
ciscan applicants,  the  prominent  rrancisco  de  los 
Angeles'  and  Juan  Clapion,  the  latter  a  Fleming  and 
former  confessor  to  the  emperor,  whereby  they  wer- 
pcrmitted  to  preach,  baptize,  confess,  administer  tht 
sacraments,  decide  matrimonial  questions,  administei 
extreme  unction,  consecrate  churches,  excommunicate 
and  absolve  from  excommunication,  without  inter- 
ference from  any  secular  or  ecclesiastic  authority." 
While  suitable  companions  were  sought  for,  and  the 
necessary  means,  the  death  of  the  pope  took  place, 
followed  by  that  of  Clapion;"  and  other  obstacles, 
chief  among  them  the  election  of  Angeles  as  general 
of  his  order." 

The  election  of  the  cardinal-regent  Adrian  of  Spain 
to  the  papacy,  early  in  1522,  and  the  clearer  accounts 
from  New  Spain,  caused  more  energetic  measures 
to  be  taken  by  the  church,  and  on  May  13,  1522," 
a  new  bull  was  issued,  authorizing  all  mendicant 
friars,  especially  the  minorites  designated  by  their 
superior,  to  freely  undertake  the  conversion  of  na- 
tives in  the  Indies.  Only  those  fitted  by  their  life 
and  knowledge  for  the  position  should  be  selected. 
The  prelates  of  the  orders  and  their  delegates  were 
invested  with  all  power  needed  for  the  conversion  of 
natives  and  tbe  maintenance  of  the  faith  in  the  Indies, 
including  the  exercise  of  such  episcopal  acts  as  did 
not  actually  require  the  prerogative  of  a  consecrated 
bishop,  in  places  where  no  such  prelate  existed,  or  in 
places  lying  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  bishop's 

* '  Por  otro  nombrc,  de  QiUlIoaea,  henniuio  del  oonde  de  Lima.'  M«iidi^ta, 
HUt.  £da<..  187. 

"•  Itcincsal,  Jlui.  Cbyapa,  41,  Beems  mther  nettled  at  these  vMt  privileges 
to  a  rival  oriler,  and  assumes  with  an  '  of  course '  that  thcj  applied  also  to 
tlie  later  coming  Dominicans. 

"  In  1522,  ntValladoliil,  says  Beaumont,  CnSn.  Slirh.,  ii.  501-2,  who  writes 
the  uame  Gkpion,  Torquemada,  iii.  C,  7,  following  Mundicta,  attributes  too 
much  clTeot  on  the  project  to  the  demise  of  the  pope.  Yet  the  new  irape  may 
have  objected  to  the  privilege  assigned  so  exclusively  to  two  friars. 

''In  1523,  Mcndieto.     He  afterward  became  cardinal.   Vtlnncvrt,  Chron.,  1. 

"  So  reaib  th«  lAtiu  text,  yet  almost  every  author  says  either  0th  or  10th. 
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abode  than  two  days'  journey."  All  privileges  granted 
to  friars  for  the  Indies  by  preceding  pontiffs  ivere 
confirmed. 

Ever  since  the  projected  transfer  of  C6rdoba's  dis- 
coveries to  the  admiral  of  Flanders,'*  the  Flemings 
had  taken  a  certain  interest  in  the  new  region,  and 
with  the  authorization  issued  to  Franciscans  generally 
to  engage  in  conversion,  three  friars  of  that  nationality 
obtained  permission  to  begin  the  long  delayed  worli." 
They  were  Juan  da  Tecto,  guardian  of  the  convent  at 
Ghent,  the  emperor's  confessor,  and  a  most  learned 
man,"  Juan  de  Aora,  and  Pedro  de  Gante,  lay-brother, 
a  man  of  talent  and  exemplary  life,  who  acquired  great 
respect  and  influence,  the  latter  chiefly  through  hia 
relationship  to  Charles  V." 

Leaving  Spain  in  May,  they  reached  "Villa  Rica 

"  The  permusioQ  ^va  rise  to  nviDerouB  quibbles,  sod  br  hall  of  Feb.  15, 
1B35,  at  the  reqceBt  irf  the  Fnmciscan  commissary,  this  episcopal  power  was 
extemled  to  any  place,  without  rcstrictioa  as  to  distance,  bat  subject  to  the 
consent  of  tho  buhap  in  the  diocese  concerned.  The  text  of  the  diSereat 
bulls  ia  given  fully,  or  in  Bubstonco,  in  MmdUta,  UiiL  Eclu.,  188-90;  Prov. 
Sf  Em«!i.,  MS.,  pt.  iii.  83;  Torqaemaila,  iii.  6,  7;  Vaajvo.  Chron.  de  Oval., 
18;  Oareta.  Hut.  BtihUm..  iL  13;  Beaamoni,  Cnla.  Mich.,  il.  507. 

"  See  I/iit.  Mex. ,  i. ,  this  aeries. 

"Coming  solely  with  the  permit  of  their  pravinci&Is,  'no  con  antoridad 
^lOBtdlica. .  .ni  eon  uandato  ael  ministro  genial,'  they  cannot  he  recognized 
•I  the  lint  Fnmciscana  in  Now  Spain,  oraerves  Mendieta.  Hal.  Ecla.,  215. 

"For  14  years  professor  of  theology  at  Paris.  Jfotoltnia,  HUt.  Iti/L,  i.  111. 
As  his  confessor,  the  emperor  at  first  hesitated  to  let  him  go ;  bat  his  star 
called  him  to  perish  miserably  on  tho  terrible  Hondnras  expedition  in  1523, 
under  Cort*«.  SeeGonfcin  Cartas  de  Indian,  52;  ahso  Hul.  Cent.  Am.,  i.SiS, 
this  series.  Bemal  Diaz  indades  Juan  cl  Flamenco  among  those  who  were 
drowned  in  the  vessel  sent  by  Corti^s  to  Mexico  on  orriviDg  at  Honduras.  Hiet. 
Vtrdad.,  308.  This  may  refer  to  Aora,  who  accompanied  Tecto,  and  died  on 
the  same  journey,  aa  Qsnte  affirms,  Lelin,  in  TeTHaux-Compani,  Voy.,  sfrie  i. 
torn.  X.  103-200,  tor  Torguemada,  iU.  42*-5,  declares  that  Tecto  died  of  star- 
vation and  hardship  dunng  the  march  to  Honduras.  Mendieta  on  the  other 
hand  writes  that  Aora  died  while  catechising  at  Tezcnco,  soon  after  his 
arrival,  and  that  Ma  body  was  removed  to  the  Franciscan  convent  at  Mexico, 
aftcritAcompletion.  Hi»t.Er:Us.,Vffl.  If BO,heWBathefiistmissionarywhodied 
inNewSpaiu.    The  mune  given  to  Tecto  is  the  Spanish  form  for  Jean  de  Toit. 

"Bramnonl,  Crda.  Mich.,  iii.  251.  What  relationship  is  not  clear,  though 
Alesro  says,  'For  la  ilustre  sangre  do  los  reyea  de  Escocia,'  //Uf.  Comji.  Jeeua, 
L  180;  and  Ixtlilochitt,  Hot.  Cmeldades.  00,  gnesses  at  cousin,  wbQo  Pros- 
cott,  Mrx.,  iii.  256,  and  Bmsseur  boldly  assert,  his  'illegitimate  son;' 
'brother' would  have  been  a  better  guess,  since  Charles  was  bom  in  liJOO,  and 
at  Ghent  (Gante).  His  proper  name  was  '  Pierre  de  Mura,  natif  de  la  ville 
d'Yguen,  dans  la  province  de  Budarde.'  Gand,  Lettrr,  in  TeTnaHX-Compant, 
Voy.,  B^riei.  tom.  x.  190.  Hazart  writes  Petruade  Mnro.  Kirclien-OeiehichU, 
U.  528;  Eemandrz,  Hut.  Eeles.,  47. 
Hut.  Kix.,  Toi-  n.   U 
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August  30th/*  and  were  received  with  the  demon- 
strations suited  to  their  sacred  mission.  Tuzcueo  was 
chosen  for  head-quarters,  none  of  them  as  yet  speak- 
ing Spanish  well  enough  to  secure  the  attention  of 
Spanish  congregations  at  the  capital.  Indeed,  the 
Flemings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  favorites  among 
the  soldiers,  and  Gante,  at  least,  took  little  pains  to 
court  them,  or  to  employ  their  idiom.  Their  charge 
was  the  natives,  whose  language  they  studied  and 
to  whose  wants  they  ministered,  while  rapidly  ex- 
tending the  sway  of  the  church,  and  raising  her  em- 
blem m  numerous  edifices,'*'  assisted,  according  to 
Mendieta,  by  two  other  Franciscans  from  the  An- 
tilles, who  died  soon  after  their  arrival."  Little  is 
known  of  their  labors,  however,  for  the  chroniclers 
confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  those 
sent  out  by  the  Spanish  prelates. 

The  election  of  Francisco  de  los  Angeles  to  the 
generalship  of  the  Franciscans  enabled  him  to  prose- 
cute his  scheme  for  the  conversion  of  the  new-world 
natives  with  greater  directness,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  king  and  council  he  selected  a  friar  to  accom- 
plish his  purpose  in  the  person  of  Martin  de  Valencia, 
provincial  since  1518  of  San  Gabriel,  wherein  he  had 
earned  a  pious  fame  by  founding  the  monastery  of 
Santa  Marfa  del  Berrocal.  He  had  long  souglit  in  vain 
for  missionary  glory,  and  now,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  with 
hope  fast  fading,  his  ambition  was  to  be  gratified." 

"Oand,  loc.  cit.  The;  biul  been  uearlj'  n  year  in  Spain,  learning  the  lon- 
gnsce  and  awaiting  license  no  doubt. 

"  Including  St  Joscpli,  tlie  first  Bcminary  in  New  Spain.  3ten'U'/a,  IIM. 
£(■(«., 407-8;  i'onci;,fif(.</e;(M(7owM,inCo(.i>oc./(i(?(/.,lviL,18l.  'Cntciiuizoao 
y  bautizado  por  su  mono  maa  <1c  ua  mi/Ion  de  indios.'  A/e-jrt,  ubi  Bup. 

"  'Do  cayoB  iiombrcs  no  tnve  noticia. .  .nunquo  aupc  qna  bq  coterraron  en 
Tezcnco.'  Jliil.  Eden.,  215.  litlilxocliitl  also  accepts  five  friara.  Ilor.  Cruel- 
da/U',  GO,  One  of  them  was  Vorilla,  no  doubt;  and  perhaps  his  companion, 
who  is  said  to  liavc  died  on  board  tbe  ri^acuo  vcsacl  Bent  for  Zuozo.  may  liave 
lieen  reckoned  as  tbe  fifth. 

"  He  was  bom  at  Valencia  de  Don  Jnon,  Oi-ie<lo  bishopric,  in  about  H74, 
bis  tmp  name  beinjz  Juan  Martin  de  Boil,  according  to  Vctaneurt.  Meuolog., 
03.  '  Mnrtinus  de  Valencia  de  Aleonttra'  it  is  written  in  MoreU'i,  Fanti  A'on 
OrhU,  103.  He  took  the  habit  of  tbe  order  at  MayorgB  in  Benavente.  Although 
Uotalinia,  liiat.  Iiid.,  i.  148-o6,  followed  by  Mendieta,  WiV.  Erlen.,  071-9,  ond 
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After  selecting  twelve  companions,  he  received  from 
the  general  written  instructions,  based  on  the  papal 
decree,  whereby  Valencia,  with  the  title  of  cristodioj^ 
was  to  proceed  to  New  Spain  and  there  establish  the 
Custodia  del  Santo  Evangelio,"*  extending  conversion 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  order.*^  By  a 
special  patent,  dated  October  23d,  he  was  invested,  for 
himself  and  successors,  with  all  the  power  possessed 
by  the  eeneral  in  external  jurisdiction,  including 
ecclesiastic  censures,  as  well  as  in  points  of  conscience, 
save  with  two  exceptions,**  and  in  a  royal  cedula  the 
friars  were  commended  to  the  governors  in  the  Indies.*' 

ToR]Dem&(1a,  iii.  392-0,  devote  many  pages  ta  his  earlier  life,  yet  they  revetU 
little  Have  his  character.  Kemcaal  assumes  that  Friar  Garcia  ilo  Loaisa,  the 
Dominican  aueceaaor  of  Fonseea  as  prcsiilent  of  the  India  Council,  ap]iointed 
Valencia.  lii^.  Chyapa,  0.  This  con  be  true  only  in  so  for  tlmt  he  assented 
to  the  choice  made  by  Angeles.  He  would  no  doubt  have  chuscu  men  of  bis 
own  order.  According  to  Qomsra,  Hist.  Mcx.,  240,  Cortes'  own  appeal  ta 
Angeles  gave  impalee  to  the  misaloD. 

"The  auperiora  in  the  order,  aside  from  the  agents  and  insjiectore,  occupied 
foar  grades:  jirfiJente,  the  chief  of  a  group  of  two  or  more  friars,  coUecteilat 
any  place,  to  which  plaeo  the  term  of  convent  wna  nauoUy  given,  while  the 
president  was  often  entitled  guardian  by  courtesy.  The  next  higher  grade 
was  tiiat  of  guardian  proper,  in  charge  of  a  full  convent  of  12  voters,  by  whom 
he  was  elected;  then  thu  eustodio,  controlling  a  certain  number  of  convents, 
and  pronincial,  the  chief  of  a  provincia.  to  which  rank  a  cusUidia  was  raised 
when  the  number  of  convents,  the  resourees,  and  population  warranted  its 
fonnation.  Seven  convents  have  been  deemed  sulficient  in  some  instances  to 
claim  the  advancement,  although  a  dozen  were  esteemed  a  more  appropriate 
number.  Above  the  provincials  ruled  the  general  of  the  order,  with  bU  com- 
missaries, visitodoroB,  and  other  officers. 

"  'Enla  KuevaEspaDa  y  tierra  do  Yucatan.' 

"The  instructions  issued  at  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  loa  Angelw, 
1^23,  on  October  4th,  it  seems,  accord  to  Valencia  full  control  over  tbe  Fran- 
ciscan friats  in  KowSpaia,  anyone  who  objoctshaving  to  depart  forEspafioU. 
The  right  acquired  by  tbe  friars  in  Spain  would  centinuo  in  force.  At  the 
death  of  the  eustodio,  or  at  the  expiration  of  his  three-years  term,  the  eldest 
priest  must  convoke  a  chapter,  composed  of  those  coij/Vf'i'M  who  could  gather 
wdthin  30  days,  and  by  their  votes  elect  tlie  new  eustodio.  The  latter  must 
attend  in  person,  or  by  delegate,  the  chapter  held  every  sixth  year  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a,  general,  there  to  vote,  if  permitted,  aud  to  receive  instructions.  The 
friars  should,  if  possible,  live  together  in  one  place,  in  order  to  promote  con- 
Tcrsion  by  their  life  and  example;  in  any  case  they  must  live  in  groups  of  at 
least  two  or  fonr,  one  of  thom  as  superior,  to  maintain  tbe  law  ol  obedience, 
and  within  a  distance  of  abont  1o  days' joumey,  so  as  to  readily  join  their 
prelate  once  a  year  for  deliberation.  Furtlier  rules  were  left  to  their  discretion, 
and  to  the  general  chapter,  when  the  wants  of  tlie  new  district  would  be  better 
koon-D.  Franeucano*,  Inxlrttc,  139-43,  in  Proo.  St"  Emiig.,  MS.;  Sfeiidirta, 
Hitt.  £cUj.,  200-2;  Torqufnaula,  iii,  10-12, 

"  Tbe  admission  of  nuns  to  any  of  the  tlireo  grades  of  Santo  Chini,  and 
ftbsnlviog  those  excommunicated  rira  vort  et  in  i-criplu  by  the  general. 
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Toward  the  close  of  1523  the  missionaries  gathered 
at  Belvis  coDvent  to  perfect  arrangements  for  the  voy- 
age. They  numbered  besides  Valencia  ten  ordained 
priests  and  two  lay  brothers,  nearly  all  belonging  to 
the  provincia  de  San  Gabriel;  Francisco  do  Soto, 
Marticr-de  Jesus  de  la  Coruiia,  Jos(5  de  la  Coruna, 
Juan  Juarez,  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Toribio 
dc  Benavente,  preachers  and  learned  confessors;  Gar- 
cia de  Cisneros  and  Luis  de  Fuensalida,  prcAchers; 
Juan  de  Ribas  and  Francisco  Jimenez,  priests;  and 
the  lay-brothers,  Andres  de  C6rdoba  and  Juan  de 
Palos.^  Soto  was  a  man  of  recognized  intelligencCj 
who  had  occupied  the  position  of  guardian ;  Fuensa- 
lida became  successor  to  Valencia,  and  Benavente 
figured  as  one  of  the  leading  apostles.  They  will 
nearly  all  appear  during  the  history  in  more  or  less 
prominent  positions." 

After  a  sojonm  of  a  few  weeks  at  Seville  they  left 
San  Liicar  on  the  25th  of  January,  1524,  in  company 
with  twelve  Dominicans,  commissioned  like  them  for 
evangelical  work  in  the  Indies.  Jqs6  do  la  Coruna 
alone  failed  to  join  them,  having  been  despatched  to 
the   court   on    business.'"     At    Santo    Domingo  the 

"  Palos  KplMed  at  the  last  moment  Beraardino  de  k  Torre,  who  fiRarea 
•it  tiio  end  of  the  list  nvca  in  the  patent  already  quoted,  and  was  found 
'unworthy.'  Ounargo  obtaJEted  a  list  of  15,  not  one  of  whom  correspondB  to 
theaboTs.  IIUl.  TIax.,  192. 

"The  fiuuily  name  of  Benavente,  koowa  afterward  oa  Motolinia,  was 
P&redes,  it  Bcems,  for  no  be  signB  the  preface  to  his  Ilinl.  Ind.,  13.  Juarez, 
also  written  Snares,  bccamo  guardian  at  Huczotzinco.  Afterward  he,  together 
with  the  lajr-bruthcr  Pains,  an  exemplary  preacher  among  the  natives,  joined 
Karvaez'  expedition  to  Florida,  where  both  perished  misorably.  Elected 
bishop  of  Bio  do  las  Palmas,  according  to  Herrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.,  fol- 
lowed by  Vetancvrt,  Menalog.,  32,  without  date.  Tlie  other  lay-brother, 
CArdoba,  died  in  Jalisco,  and  was  buried  at  Izatlan,  hta  bones  being  held  in 
great  veneration.  Their  biofirsphies  may  be  found  in  ilmdieta,  Hi»l.  Erla., 
611-28;  JWsBeuMKfQ,  iii.  432-47;  Fernanda,  lliet.  Eclf*.,  52,  63  et  seq.; 
Vetancvrt,  Mtmlog.,  32et  aeq.,  and  in  other  authorities  which  will  be  given 
when  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  course  of  history. 

'"The  pope  had  recently  died,  and  Beaumont  believes  that  a  ratification 
of  the  friar  patent  may  have  been  sotight  from  the  new  pontiff.  Cr6a.  Mifh., 
iii.  181-3.  Whatever  his  mission,  Josd  delayed,  and  after  replacing  an 
'unworthy'  lay-brother,  so  us  to  conform  in  nnmber  to  the  12  apostles,  'pucs 
iban  t,  ejercitar  el  mismo  oficio  nposbilico,'  Valencia  embarked  with  his  1 1 
companions.  Mrmdieta,  JIut.  EcUa..  207,  G28.  That  12,  not  13,  left,  ii  con- 
firmed by  Motolioia,  )litl.  Ind.,  14,  267;  'el  padre  Fray  Martin. .  .con  once 
frailes:'  although  Valencia's  eipreuioo  in  a  letter  of  1531  is  doubtful;  'prm- 
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Dominicans  remaiaed,"  and  the  Franciscans,  after  a 
stay  with  them  of  six  weeks,  due  partly  to  the  easter 
celebration,  proceeded  to  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  Valencia 
being  invested  with  the  additional  power  of  inquisitor.*' 
They  arrived  on  May  ISth,"*  and  although  Cortds 
hastened  to  send  ofBcers  and  servants  with  orders  to 
attend  to  their  reception  and  comfort,  the  friars  mod- 
estly declined  every  indulgence,  and  marched  bare- 
footed toward  the  capital,  attracting  no  little  attention 
from  the  natives.  "Who  are  these  so  humble,  yet  so 
revered?"  "What  coarse  and  patched  robes  1"  "Poor 
meni"  Among  the  expressions  thus  employed  was 
frequent  the  term  motolinia.  "  What  means  the  word  ?" 
asked  Friar  Benavente.  "Poor,"  replied  a  soldier, 
"  and  it  is  applied,  reverend  father,  to  the  humbleness 
of  your  appearance."  "  Then  shall  it  be  my  name," 
rejoined  the  friar;  and  henceforth  he  called  and  signed 
himself  Toribio  Motolinia,  a  name  spread  far  and  wide 
(luring  the  following  years  as  that  of  a  zealous  apostle.** 
At  Tlascala  they  sought  with  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter to  give  the  wondering  natives  an  idea  of  their 
mission,  and  as  they  approached  Mexico,*^  its  impor- 

Bcrtim  illi  dnoiHecini,  qui  misd  sant  vna  mccnin. '  Peter  Marlsr,  De  Init^ie, 
146.  The  looseneaa  of  ultemnca  in  some  parts  of  Ktotolinia  and  others  has, 
bowever,  aisled  most  aubaequent  autbotitiea,  and  Uonmra,  QonzaJez  Dftvila, 
FomsDdez,  and  Cava,  nil  proDomic«  for  13. 

"  To  await  their  prelate,  it  is  said,  though  their  lon^  delay  implies  that 
Nev  Spain  had  not  yet  been  definitely  accepted  as  their  destination.  They 
followed  the  FnmciBcaiia  only  in  1526.  Tho  equipment  so  far  had  been  in 
comtnon  for  both  orders,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  good  underBtanding.  Tha 
king  bod  given  to  each  garments  of  friezoand  other  necessaries,  incladmg  000 
ducats  for  church  paraphernalia,  600  being  payable  in  the  Indies,  llemetal, 
nut.  Chyapa,  10. 

"  Hia  title  was  comisario  of  the  inquisition  for  New  Sptuu,  conferred  by 
tho  inguiaitor  Pedro  do  Cordoba,  Ticar-goneral  of  tho  DominicanB,  then  at 
Santo  Domingo.  The  slightly  restricted  aathority  lasted  till  the  Dominicans 
arrived  in  lo26.  Id.,  41. 

"On  Friday  liefore  pentecoat,  says  Mendieta.  Motolinia  writes  12th. 
Tho  landing  may  have  taken  place  on  the  13th. 

"Mcnditta,  liiat.  Edea.,  210-11;  Molina,  Vocahtilario.  According  to 
Bemal  Diaz  the  mune  wss  applied  by  Mexican  chiefs  for  the  reason  that 
Toribio  gavo  to  tho  natives  evei^thing  ho  recoived.  Hist.  Verdad.,  101.  But 
this  version  U  less  credible.  Vai:qucz  points  out  that  tho  friar  generally 
signed  '  Motolinia  f  r.  loriliio,'  with  true  allusion  to  the  meaning.  C'hrou.  tie 
Gvat.,  527,  534. 

'' JuQe2Sd,  Not.  ilex.,  in  Jlfojitiineiito*  Dom.  Esp.,  MS.,  322,  though  others 
intimate  a  few  days  earlier,  . 
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tant  and  sacred  character  was  fully  impressed  upoa 
them  by  the  demonstrative  reception  on  the  part  of 
the  governor,  who  came  forth  to  welcome  them  with 
a  hrilliant  retinue,  including  King  Quauhtemotzin, 
the  leading  captains  and  chiefs,  friars  Olracdo  and 
Gante,  and  with  the  entire  city  following.  Dismount- 
ing, Cortes  knelt  before  them,  and  seized  Valencia's 
hand  to  kiss  it.  With  the  humility  characteristic  of 
his  profession  the  father  withdrew  hia  hand,  where- 
upon CorttSs  kissed  the  robes  of  the  friars  in  turn,  an 
example  followed  by  his  retinue,  to  the  intense  aston- 
ishment of  the  natives,  who  had  not  hitherto  been 
offered  so  public  and  profound  a  display  of  humility 
on  the  part  of  the  mighty  conquerors,  men  who  had 
barely  chosen  to  doff  the  hat  to  the  sacred  Monte- 
zuma, and  who  received  the  submissive  salutes  of  their 
lords  with  disdainful  condescension.  In  brilliant  array, 
decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  these  men 
humbled  themselves  to  the  dust  to  the  barefooted  and 
meanly  clad  strangers.  Could  they  be  gods  in  dis- 
guise !^ 

With  sincere  devotion  to  the  church  Cortds  com- 
bined profound  respect  for  its  ministers, as  we  haveseen. 
Nevertheless  his  extreme  humiliation  on  the  present 
occasion  was  dictated  chiefly  by  politic  motives.  The 
friars  possessed  immense  power,  representing  as  they 
did  the  church,  wherein  still  lay  deposited  an  influ- 
ence before  which  the  mightiest  of  princes  bent  sub- 
missive, and  at  whose  hands  the  sovereigns  of  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  received  the  heavenly  title  to  half  a 
world.     Such  personages  must  be  courted,  not  alone 

"  AccordiD^  to  IxtlibcochitI,  vho  ever  boa  in  mind  bU  own  town  and  fam- 
ily, the  reception  took  place  near  Tczcuco,  on  June  12,  1S231  Tlio  friara 
were  condnotcd  to  NerjiLualcoyotl's  palace,  and  there  they  tmnsformed  one  oE 
the  halls  into  n  chapel,  wherein  on  tho  following  day  King  Ixtlitiochitl  was 
baptized  03  Fernando,  Cortes  acting  as  godfather.  This  example  was  followe<l 
b^  hia  family,  including  the  mother,  though  the  latter  needed  much  peraua- 
aion,  and  by  all  the  uoliles,  aa  well  aa  a  large  portion  of  the  common  people, 

Srepared  bb  they  were  by  friar  Gante.  Ilor.  CrudiUid-s,  73-5.  There  is 
ently  a  good  deal  of  invention  in  this  occonnt  It  ia  hardly  prohabh 
CortK"'!  went  to  Tezcnco  to  receive  them.     When  tlio  three  Fletniuga  a 


cntly  a  good  deal  of  invention  in  this  occonnt  It  ia  hardly  prohablo  that 
ortK"'!  went  to  Tezcnco  to  receive  them.  When  tlio  three  Flemiuga  arrived 
t  this  city  there  was  no  doubt  a  fine  reception,  but  OortOs  was  lick  at  the 
time,  and  uis  visit  of  respect  must  bava  oSBumed  a  more  private  cluusctor. 
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for  their  control  over  the  soldiers  and  colonists,  but  for 
their  influence  at  court,  to  which  they  would  report 
directly  or  indirectly  concerning  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  management  of  the  royal  interests ; 
reports  that  would  have  more  weight  than  those  from 
other  sources.  Then,  again,  these  friars  were  destined 
to  exercise  control  over  the  natives  far  more  effective 
than  that  obtained  by  force  of  arms,  and  thereby  as- 
sure possession  of  the  conquest  to  the  crown  and  of 
grante  and  serfs  to  the  conquerors.  It  was  well,  there- 
fore, while  propitiating  these  men  to  impress  on  the 
natives  their  sacred  character,  and  to  set  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  respect  that  should  be  paid  to  them.  This 
politic  deference  Cortes  constantly  maintained,  and 
with  good  effect  on  all  concerned.  On  one  occasion 
it  is  related  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tezcuco  were  in- 
dignant because  one  of  their  chiefs  had  been  flogged 
for  not  attending  mass.  Informed  of  this,  Cortds 
concluded  for  a  little  by-play  to  assume  the  role  of 
martyr.  Informing  the  priests  of  his  purpose,  he 
absented  himself  from  mass;  for  which  delinquency 
he  was  sent  for,  and  stripped  and  flogged  by  the  friars 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  mutinous  natives, 
and  thus  reconciled  them  to  the  despotic  acts  of  their 
spiritual  guardians."^ 

Shortly  after  his  entry  into  Mexico,  Valencia  sum- 
moned the  five  friars  who  were  already  in  the  country,** 
and  thus  seventeen  were  gathered  in  chapter  to  con- 
sult on  the  best  manner  of  proceeding  with  the  con- 
version. On  this  occasion,  the  2d  of  July,  1524,  the 
custodia  was  formally  established,  and  divided  into 
four  districts  centring  round  Mexico,  Tezcuco,  Huex- 

"Beiamonl,  Crdn.  Mich.,  iSL  IM;  Vetancvr,  Chron.,  2;  Corlfi;  Cartas, 
«tc.,  in  Parhrro  niul  Ciirdenat,  Col.  Doc.,  it.  45fl,  v.  44i>-;i0.  Tho  nativea 
bare  coininciDorated  several  of  tbeeo  acts  iii  their  piuturo-vri  tings.  Torquf- 
mailn.  iii.  21-2;  Ilerrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix. 

"The  three  Flemiugs,  Vurilla  who  came  witli  Zuazo,  nad  Olnicdo  proba- 
bly. Yet  Meudieta  i{>eaka  of  the  fifth  also  us  a  I'laiiciscoa,  bo  aa  welt  aa  the 
fourth  'TinieroD. .  .alticuipo  de  la  conquista.'  IIM.  Erkn.,  215.  The  meeting 
or  chapter  wns  held  a  fortjiight  after  arrival.  Nolotiiiia,  JlUt.  lud.,  143.  'Dia 
de  la  Viaitacion  de  Nucstro  iJcQotn,'  saya  Mtatdiota. 
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otzinco,  and  Tlascala,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned 
four  friars,  Valencia  making  a  fifth  at  the  capital." 
Temporary  convents  were  founded  at  each  of  these 
places,  while  means  and  aid  were  obtained  to  erect 
permanent  edifices,  usually  in  prominent  localities,  as 
a  standing  exhortation  to  the  flock  from  an  architec- 
tural as  well  as  a  religious  point  of  view.  At  Mexico 
the  site  of  the  first  convent  appears  to  have  been  on 
Santa  Teresa  street,"  and  since  the  building  in  the 

^Torquemada,  iii.  25-8,  303.  following  ch'uBy  Motolinia  and  MendiDtA. 
Thoso  wlio  lived  in  Tezcnco  liad  beea  driven  tbithsr  by  the  hoatilitiea  en- 
countered from  the  SpauiardB  at  Mexico,  Bays  IitlilxochitI,  Mor.  Cniddmht, 
81,  and  not  bo  incorrectly,  for  the  Flemings  were  looked  upon  aa  intniBive 
foreigners,  and  not  well  versed  in  Spanibh.  Yolencia  oSerod  to  resign  if  the 
friars  preferred  another  castodiao,  but  this  was  unanimously  opposed.  The 
chttptera  were  held  every  three  years  to  elect  onperiorB,  and  evory  18  months 
an  intermediate  meeting  took  place  to  discuss  afioirs.  They  were  attended 
by  the  guardians  of  convents,  and  by  dlicreto*,  one  elected  for  each  convent 
to  represent  the  preaidencia  gronps  of  friars.  See  note  23  for  aignificanco  of 
theM  grades.  The  discretos  roust  be  elected  by  at  least  four  preaidencia  rep- 
resentatives, and  be  priests  nho  had  said  mass  for  three  years.  They  hod 
eqnal  vote  with  the  guardians  at  the  chapter.  This  was  held  at  the  most  can- 
venient  meeting-]>lace,  in  New  Spain,  uscally  at  Mexico,  the  sessions  being 
generally  of  seven  or  eight  days'  duration.  At  the  present  chapter,  and  sub- 
sequently, the  rules  for  the  order  were  dulv  considered  with  regard  to  modi- 
ficationa  required  in  a  different  clime,  and  with  new  associatioiis.  Novices 
had  t<i  submit  in  all  atrictnesa  to  the  general  conatitution,  and  Indiana,  mes- 
tizos, and  Creoles  could  be  admitted  only  by  the  provincial  and  discreto* 
joinUy,  after  a  probationary  term  at  the  convent,  the  vote  of  whose  inmates 
was  required  as  one  of  the  conditions  for  receiving  them.  By  regulation  of 
1563  the  examination  of  no^ioea  was  made  stricter.  One  hoar  of  mental 
prayer  with  lesson  was  required  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  another 
after  niatiua;  discipline  three  times  a  week,  with  eitras  during  lent  and  feaat- 
days.  Alms  must  be  asked  only  for  actual  sustenance  and  sacriaty  purposes, 
nnder  penalty.  If  the  collection  did  not  sufSce,  then  the  sovereign  and  enco- 
menderoB  might  be  appealed  to.  as  the  Indiana  were  too  poor  to  be  molested. 
The  noonday  and  evening  meal  should  conform  to  regulated  rations,  except 
on  feast-days,  when  a  little  entra  miglit  be  token  at  noon.  The  dress  must 
always  be  of  sackcloth,  and  consist  of  only  one  robe  and  tonic     "■ 


adopted  as  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient  color.  Friars  must  not  interfere 
in  disputes  between  Indiana  and  Spaniards,  or  between  Indian  women,  or  in 
appointment  of  rulers,  or  with  judges,  etc.  A  chorisUr  and  a  lay -brother  had 
110  active  vote  till  after  wearing  the  robe  three  years  and  passing  the  23tb 
year  of  his  age.  Guardian  might  be  elected  in  a  convent  with  12  voters,  not 
counting  prceidencia  members.  Newly  arrived  membcra  obtained  a  vote  for 
discrcto  only  after  oue  year's  residence,  and  for  guardian  aft«r  two  years, 
unless  given  the  privilege  by  chapter,  in  consideration  of  ability.  None  could 
be  elected  provincial,  deCnidor,  or  coniisorio  of  the  proiTncia  until  after  five 
years'  residence.  For  every  friar  who  died  one  mass  was  to  be  chanted  in 
each  Franciscan  house,  wiu  vigil;  in  addition  to  tliis  every  priest  received 
four  masses;  every  chorister,  three  fuperal  services;  and  every  lay-brother, 
300  prayers,  etc.  £vGry  Sunday  services  mast  be  held  for  the  dead  members. 
Francin.  Con'tU.,  123-3*,  in  Prov.  Sc<-  Evang.,  MS. 

^".According  to  Torquemnda,  iii.  30,  followed  by  Vclancurt,  CJroji.,  31-2, 
the  site  was  the  same  on  wliicb  afterward  rose  the  catbedniL     This  appeon 
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capital  must  ever  be  regarded  as  the  centre  for  the 
order,  contributions  for  it  came  even  from  afar,  chiefly 
from  the  natives,  in  men  and  material.*' 

Cortds  also  gave  substantial  aid  in  different  ways 
in  promoting  their  benevolent  aims,  one  of  which  was 
the  care  oi  poor  and  sick  natives.  To  this  end  he 
had  already  erected  a  hospital,  de  la  Purisima  Con- 
cepcion^  which  still  exists,  a  monument  to  his  chari- 
table devotion  and  a  relic  of  the  reedification  period. 

to  be  ft  men  soppontioD,  baaed  on  the  fact  that  the  friaTB  had  obtained  a 
right  U>  the  cnthedial  ground,  which  they  tr&iiBfeiTed  to  the  biuhopB  for  a 
couaiderstioii  of  40  pesos  and  the  reservation  of  a  pnlpit  and  altar.  The  acts 
of  the  munioipaUty,  JAhro  de  Cabitdo,  MS.,  May  2,  1525,  Janoary  31,  1529, 
and  other  datea,  with  obeervations  of  Father  Fichardo,  are  conclusive  in  tliis 
rcepect.  Alanuui,  Dinert.,  ii.  142,  indicates  the  house  at  present  occupying 
the  site.  Orozco  y  Bcrra  presonta  Blishtty  diSercnt  arxomenta.  Mfx,  Mem., 
102.  While  cot  wholly  agreeing  wi^  theae  writers,  Salaiar  odmit*  in  the 
main  their  views  in  hia  critical  notes  of^ex.  en  1554,  2^3  et  seq.  'Dove 
ttggidi  i  U  Ccoivento  giande  di  8.  Francesco,'  says  Clavigero,  hastily,  .^Coria 
iftu.,  i.  272,  and  with  total  oblivioa  of  the  removal.  IPreacott  and  others 
fall  partly  into  the  error. 

'■Iztliliochitl  relates  that  bis  royal  namesake  led  the  Tezcacan  nobles  in 

SxieasioD  to  carry  stones,  thus  setting  an  example  to  the  commou  people 
L,  447.  Humboldt,  Enai  Pol.,  i.  182,  speaks  of  a  splendid  building, 
which  is  doubtful,  since  it  was  erected  in  great  haste;  ana  that  Osnte  built 
it.  In  1534  the  site  was  abandoned,  and  a  really  fine  convent  erected  on  Son 
Francisco  street,  so  as  to  be  near  the  Indians,  to  whom  the  friaia  bad  been 
seat.  Vetan-^vH,  Cliron.,  31-2;  Panes,  in  J/onumento*  Domin.  Esp.,  MS.,  02. 
" The  existence  of  the  hospital  at  this  date  is  shown  by  the  Libio  lia 
CabUdo,  MS.,  Augost  26,  1524,  and,  although  no  name  is  given,  it  must  be 
that  of  Cortes,  since  the  friars  could  not  have  erected  one  so  soon  after  their 
arrival.  The  building  is  of  interest  as  the  only  relic  of  the  edihces  erected 
by  the  first  Spaniards,  all  others  having  either  disappeared  or  underf^ne  a 
complete  change,  Oroico  y  Berm,  ilex.  A'oi.  CimLad,  100.  It  stands  in 
what  used  to  bo  the  Huitzillan  qnarter,  and  was  most  carefully  constructed, 
tho  site  giontod  comprising  originally  12S  voras  east  by  west.  By  bull  of 
April  IC,  lo29,  tho  pope  conferred  on  Curt^  the  perpetual  patronage  of  this 
and  other  similar  establishments  to  bo  foonded  by  him,  with  the  right  to 
'"'o  tithes  and  premices  under  certain  cooditions  for  tboir  snpport. 


nil  of  ap[ 


pproximato  date  confers  absolution  on  penitents  who  may  attend 
there.  All  the  privileges  of  the  bulla  were  not  approved  by  the  king,  how- 
ever, and  even  the  cathedral  sought  to  dispute  the  nght  to  tithes,  winch  waa 
confirmed  to  the  hospital  in  ItSs.  A  part  of  its  revenue  came  from  rents 
of  buildings  upon  its  ground.  Cabrera,  Escudo  de  Ai-mcu,  404,  states  that 
Corttts  proposed  it  as  a  sepulchre  for  his  family;  bnt  this  applies  to  the  con- 
vent which  he  intended  t^  erect  at  Coyiihuocan,  his  favorite  city.  In  1G63  a 
sacred  Christ  imago  fell  to  the  hospital,  by  lot,  and  henceforth  it  assumed  the 
namo  of  Jesna  that  it  still  bears.  CortCsjilaimcd  several  other  institutions 
which  were  never  erected  for  wont  of  sufficient  funds,  sjid  his  descendants 
did  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  supply  the  money,  though  appealed  to 
by  Archbishop  Manso  and  otlicra;  novcrtliGlcsa  they  bestowed  large  gifte  on 
the  hospital  am!  other  ostablisiimcnts.  Alaroaii,  Disfit.,  ii.  8l-'J,  Sd  app. 
SG-4S,  Orozco  y  Berra  and  Caiirera  already  quoto<l,  and  lUinirez,  in  aotca  to 
Prcscott's  Mexico,  have  given  cousidenUilc  attention  to  these  and  other  points 
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Thus  by  precept  and  example  Cortes  sought  to 
impress  the  natives  with  the  superiority  of  the  friars 
even  to  himself,  the  representative  of  the  greatest 
ruler  on  earth,  and  the  conquered  were  only  too  eager 
to  conform  to  the  orders  of  their  masters  by  tender- 
ing respect  and  obedience  to  the  holy  men."  So  deep, 
indeed,  was  the  impression  made  that  their  arrival 
became  a  starting-point  in  their  chronology  under  the 
term  of  "the  year  when  the  faith  came."  While  rec- 
ognizing the  policy  of  maintaining  a  high  rank  among 
the  flock,  the  friars  nevertheless  dissipated  the  more 
extravagant  notions,  and  presented  themselves  as 
humble  and  mortal  servants  of  the  ruler  of  heaven 
and  of  princes,  sent  to  impart  the  blessings  of  the 
only  saving  faith,  and  to  rescue  the  natives  from  the 
misleading  rites  of  the  evil  one.  To  this  end  they 
requested  that  the  children  be  intrusted  to  their  care 
for  instruction,  which  afterward  should  be  imparted 
also  to  the  elders,  and  that  as  the  first  step  to  its 
accomplishment  a  building  should  be  erected  close  to 
the  convent,  comprising  school,  chapel,  dormitory,  and 
refectory,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  a  thou- 
sand children.** 

The  chiefs  hastened  to  obey,  but  when  the  time 
came  for  surrendering  their  children  several  held  back 
partly  from  devotion  to  native  gods,  and  sent  instead 

eonnccUd  wilb  CorWs  and  Mexico  diy.  Another  hotrpitol,  Stui  Liiaro,  ex- 
isttU  in  the  drat  decade  of  the  coDqucet,  which  may  be  identical  with  the 
iDlirmnry  Epolicn  of  bj  Gante,  near  tho  convent,  wherein  as  many  an  400  sick 


and  destitnto  natives  were  cai^d  for-  He  ofika  the  emperor  to  give  it  ahaa. 
Letter  of  KovcDibcr  ]o32,  in  Carta*  dt  Indiiia,  51-2.  It  waa  removed  to  a 
now  site  by  Prcfiident  Guzman,  for  gonitary  reasons,  and  Bicco  then  no  daU 
appear.  Putja,  Calntnrio,  40.  In  liT2  a  ticenso  was  issued  t«  Pedro  Lopez, 
wlio  erected  a  liospital  for  leprous  persons  chieHjat  his  own  expense.  Cabrera, 
ijiciido  ite  Armas,  434-5. 

**  Iiitlilxocliitl  relates  that  a  princess  of  Tczcuco  on  first  mcctins  the  friart 
imitatid  tlia  csninplo  of  the  Spaniards  by  bending  one  knee  bfforo  tlicm. 
This  uiiusuol  form  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  a  lady  created  a  smile  even 
amun^  the  reverend  fathers,  so  much  so  that  the  princess  drew  bock  with  on 
air  of  oflcnded  dignity,  llor.  Cmddade*,  T5-fi. 

"(.iunte  writes  in  1552  that  he  Iiad  from  500  to  GOO  nnder  his  charfie- 
C'lrtcn  de  Indiaa,  51.  While  this  buildiog  and  the  convent  were  in  conrsc  of 
tivttion  the  frinrs  stayed  with  Father  Olracdo,  perhaps  in  one  of  Corti'a' 
liou.sfs,  liiTiiulJJlaz,  llitl.  Vrnlad.,  101,  their  wants  being  proridL-d  foreliicDy 
by  liiln.  Gomara,  JIuL  ilex.,  240. 
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children  of  their  servants.  The  deceptioii  turned  to 
their  own  disadvantage,  for  the  instructed  children, 
though  of  low  origin,  obtained  preferments  which 
otherwise  must  have  been  given  to  the  young  chief- 
tains.*' At  first  the  instruction  was  confined  chiefly 
to  learning  prayers  and  participating  in  the  frequent 
religious  exercises.  Then  were  added  reading,  writing, 
and  other  branches.  Motolinia  goes  into  ecstasies 
over  the  quick  apprehension  and  docility  of  the  pupils. 
After  a  short  training  they  could  copy  elaborate  man- 
uscripts in  so  perfect  a  manner  that  it  was  difBcult  to 
distinguish  the  original.  Illuminations  and  drawings 
were  reproduced  with  equal  skill,  and  sent  to  Spain  as 
specimens,  creating  no  little  admiration.  Singing 
proved  particularly  attractive  to  them,  and  was  readily 
acquired,  though  taught  by  an  old-fashioned  friar 
who  addressed  the  children  in  studied  Spanish  phrase- 
ology to  the  amusement  of  listeners.  Although 
the  pupils  gasped  in  astonishment  at  the  harangue, 
without  comprehending  a  word,  signs  and  example  did 
wonders,  and  it  was  not  long  before  an  excellent  choir 
existed,  several  of  whose  members  were  sent  to  train 
their  young  countrymen  in  other  towns.  Their  voices 
were  not  as  good  as  those  of  the  Spaniards,  but  in 
other  respects  no  objection  could  be  found.  A  Tlas- 
caltec  composed  a  few  years  later  a  mass  that  received 
high  approval.  Instrumental  music  was  also  taught, 
at  first  the  flute,  by  Spanish  professionals,  who  were 
paid  for  their  lessons,  though  the  progress  of  the 
youth  soon  rendered  foreign  masters  needless.  A 
band  of  these  flute-players  formed  an  acceptable  sub- 
stitute for  organs,  and  aided  not  a  little  to  render  the 
services  impressive.  Clarionets  and  other  wooden 
wind-instruments  were  used  to  some  extent,  as  well 
as  several  stringed  instruments.  Some  of  them  the 
boys  learned  to  play  within  a  few  days,  and  at  Tuhua- 
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can  a  native  youth  formed  an  admirable  band,  which 
within  one  month  was  able  to  assist  at  mass.** 

Whilo  aiding  at  the  erection  of  their  school-build- 
ing, the  boys  were  able  to  observe  the  operations  of 
the  different  artisans,  such  as  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
masons,  and  to  offer  their  services  at  the  bench  or 
trowel.  Within  a  few  days  they  showed  themselves 
so  expert  that  the  friars  were  omy  too  glad  to  hasten 
the  work  by  intrusting  even  complicated  sections  to 
them,  including  the  construction  of  arches,  the  placing 
of  hewn  stone  foundations,  and  the  decoration  of 
fajades.  Churches  in  the  native  towns,  which  be^an 
rapidly  to  rise,  were  frequently  erected  even  during 
this  early  period  without  the  least  direction  from  the 
Spaniards.  One  acquisition  led  to  the  desire  for 
another;  but  instead  of  offering  themselves  for  a  seven 
years'  apprenticeship  to  artisans  who  would  probably 
have  refused  to  teach  their  trade  under  any  considera- 
tion, they  managed  by  brief  surreptitious  watchings, 
with  the  aid  of  bought  or  borrowed  specimens,  soon  to 
produce  imitations  fully  equal  to  the  European  model. 
A  saddler  found  a  set  of  horse  furniture  missing  one 
day.  The  next  morning  it  was  replaced,  and  shortly 
afterward  he  heard  pedlers  crying  wares  in  the  street 
exactly  like  his  own,  and  at  prices  which  put  an  end 
to  his  extravagant  demands.  A  number  of  other  arti- 
sans succumbed  to  the  same  acquisitive  spirit,  notably 
a  weaver  who  being  alone  in  his  business  made  even 
the  friars  suffer  from  his  monopoly.  Rather  than  pay 
his  prices,  they  went  about  in  such  tattered  garments 
as  to  excite  the  pity  of  the  natives,  A  devout  chief 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  sent  his  servants  to  spy 
out  the  secrets  of  the  weaver.  He  thereupon  con- 
structed a  loom,  and  soon  supplied  the  friars  with  both 
cloth  and  ready-made  robes.*' 


**A  yonth  (kt  Tlascalai  made  a  rab^l,  a  Uiree-atringcd  Tiolin,  imitatiDg  one 
owned  by  a  Smuiard,  and  in  three  Ichiodb  he  learned  aU  that  the  master 
could  teach.  Ten  days  later  he  joined  tha  Sute  band  ftt  tbe  church,  playing 
in  perfect  accord.  Mololinia,  Higl.  I«d.,2\l. 

*'  The  good  chief  waa  Don  Martin,  lord  of  QuauhqaecholUn.  Tor^fmada, 
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Equally  adept  were  the  youth  in  acquiring  finer 
arts.  Embroidery  was  taught  by  an  Italian  friar," 
and  theoceforth  the  churchea  were  liberally  provided 
with  mo&t  elaborate  work  of  this  class.  Images  were 
carved  and  adorned  in  perfect  imitation  of  the  originals, 
and  large  numbers  distributed  among  the  natives  to 
help  them  remember  their  lessons.  So  also  with 
paintings  and  mosaic-work  in  feathers,  both  of  which 
were  applied  to  sacred  art.  In  the  latter  branch  the 
natives  needed  no  lessons,  but  in  painting  they  had 
much  to  learn,  though  it  did  not  take  them  long  to 
equal  and  even  excel  the  mediocre  amateur  talent  to 
be  found  among  the  Europeans  then  in  Mexico.  The 
training  of  the  boys  extended  even  to  daily  duties 
and  conduct,  for  while  a  large  proportion  attended 
school  during  the  day  only,  quite  a  number  remained 
night  and  day  under  the  care  of  the  good  fathers, 
many  of  them  supported  wholly  by  the  alms  which 
flowed  in  for  the  convent." 

The  friars  had  in  their  turn  to  be  pupils,  striving 
to  acquire  the  langui^e  with  which  they  hoped  to 
carry  out  on  a  grander  scale  their  self-imposed  mission. 
Aguilar,  who  acted  as  the  chief  interpreter,  gave 
lessons,  and  additional  teaching  was  obtained  by  the 
difierent  convents  from  the  Flemings,  who  had  the 
advant^e  of  several  months'  residence.  At  Mexico 
the  chief  aid  in  this  direction  was  obtained  from 
Alonso  de  Molina,  the  son  of  a  Spanish  widow,  who 
had  acquired  an  almost  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Aztec."*    Still,  the  best  means  to  obtain  both  fluency 

**  A  lay-brother  iiBmed  Dajiiel,  who  nftenrud  west  to  Micho&can  aod 
Jaliaco.  Id.,  212. 

oOiinte  appealed  in  1632  to  tlie  emperor  for  a  rwilar  gnmt  of  com,  to 
Rapport  tlia  sahool  and  hospital.  Cartai  de  Indku,  Bl-3. 

"Ho  remaiiDed  aa  interpreter  till  his  age  permitted  him  to  join  the  order. 
He  labored  actively  as  a  friar  for  over  50  yean,  and  wrote  a  number  of  worka 
in  Azteo  which  were  much  uaed  by  novicea  sod  teaobers,  notably  Aqui  comi- 
tnqa  on  vocabulario  eitla  Irngaa  Ctutetlana  y  Mcxicana,  Meiieo,  Mayo,  1555, 
4*,  259  leaves,  eiceedingly  rare,  and  remarkable  as  one  of  the  eirlicat  books 

tirinted  in  the  new  worUJ.  Haidly  less  rare  ia  the  enlarged  edition  of  IJTl, 
alio,  in  two  parts  of  121  and  162  leaves  respectively,  the  first  devoted  to 
Spanish-Aztec,  the  «econd  to  Att«c- Spanish.    The  fint  title-page  bean  tb« 
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and  accent"  was  found  to  be  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  to  this  end  the  friars  unbent  their  dignity 
so  far  as  to  gambol  with  their  little  disciples,  noting 
the  words  that  fell  from  their  prattling  lips,  and  study- 
ing them  at  leisure.  The  elder  children  soon  caught 
the  spirit  and  strove  to  act  as  teachers. 

In  a  few  months  fathers  Fuensalida  and  Jimenez 
were  so  far  advanced  that,  aided  b}--  the  most  intelli- 
gent pupils,  they  were  able  to  address  themselves  to 
the  older  portion  of  the  community,  who  in  accord- 
ance with  instructions  issued  to  the  chiefs  were  mar- 
shalled in  procession  to  the  convent.  Here  they  were 
made  to  recite  hymns  which  they  neither  understood 
nor  cared  to  understand,  and  to  join  in  ceremonies 
that  to  them  had  no  significance.  The  friars  them- 
selves recognized  the  want  of  sincerity  and  the  small 
effect  of  the  exercises,  but  they  persevered,  ever 
hoping  for  improvement.  One  encouraging  sign  was 
the  quick  mastering  of  the  points  of  doctrine,  which 
■  Gantc  with  native  aid  had  translated  into  Aztec,  in  the 
form  of  a  hymn.**  Set  to  a  pleasant  tune  this  proved 
quite  attractive,  possessing,  besides,  the  peculiar  pop- 
ularity to  be  expected  where  an  imperfect  form  of 
writing  prevails.  Many  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  new  faith,  and  looked  up  to  the  friars  with  great 
veneration,  pleased  even  to  find  their  shadow  fall 
on  them,  ana  to  be  allowed  to  deliver  a  confession  of 
their  sins  in  picture-writing.  It  was  hoped  that  tho 
sacred  influence  of  baptism  might  aid  in  fiTictifying  the 
words  of  faith,  and  to  this  end  quite  a  mania  was  de- 
veloped among  the  worthy  apostles  to  bestow  the  rite. 
It  was  deemM  requisite  for  the  prospective  neophyte 

escutcheon  of  Viceroy  Enriqnes  to  whom  it  ia  dedicated,  the  second,  a  kneel- 
ing supplicant.  This  work  may  still  be  rej'ardcd  aa  tlte  standard  ia  its  field, 
luid  has  proved  of  meat  service  in  my  studies  of  Aztec  history  and  literature. 

"  So  difficult  did  this  prove  that  many  a  one  thouglit  of  St  Jerome's  ei- 
pedieiit  of  sawing  his  toeth  to  learn  Hebrew.  It  is  oven  said  that  one  frUr 
ioUowed  the  example.   Corlag  ih  liidltu,  000-00. 

■' Velnncurt,  ChTon.,  3,  gives  Gante  undTecto  the  credit;  Mendieta  poinll 
to  Fuensalida  and  Jimenez.     He  has  evidently  less  desire  to  apflaud  foreign 
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merely  to  listen  for  a  few  days  to  the  sermons  and 
exhortationa  of  the  teachers,  sorely  distorted  aa  they 
were  by  perplexed  interpreters,  and  to  imitate  the 
devotional  ceremonies  in  order  to  become  worthy  of 
admission  into  the  church.  Frequently  even  this 
requirement  was  evaded  by  the  native,  who  felt  either 
indifferent  or  unable  to  master  the  intricacies  of  the 
new  creed,  and  by  merely  joining  the  crowd  which 
gathered  to  attend  service  at  the  convent  or  at  the 
village  square,  or  at  the  roadside,  he  could  readily 
persuade  the  unsuspecting  friar  that  he  had  been 
duly  prepared  for  baptism.  This  was  thereupon  ad- 
ministered with  all  the  zeal  born  of  lofty  enthusiasm 
and  assumed  victory.  Father  Gante  himself  writes 
without  hesitation  that  he  and  a  companion  used  to 
baptize  "eight  thousand,  sometimes  ten  thousand,  and 
even  fourteen  thousand  persons  in  one  day."'* 

With  such  numbers  the  formalities  prescribed  in 
the  ritual  could  not  be  observed,  and  a  readier  method 
was  adopted.  Those  who  declared  their  willingness 
to  be  christened  were  assembled  in  formidable  groups, 
the  children  being  placed  in  the  first  ranks.  The 
ritual  was  then  performed  with  a  few  select,  and  the 
rest  were  merely  sprinkled  with  the  water.  In  apply- 
ing names  all  the  males  baptized  on  one  day  received 
the  appellation  of  John,  and  the  females  Mary.  The 
following  day  the  names  of  Peter  and  Catalina  were 
given,  and  so  on  through  the  list  of  saints.  To  each 
person  was  given  a  slip  with  name  inscribed,  and  in 
case  of  forgetfulness  he  had  merely  to  exhibit  the  slip 
to  prove  his  baptism  and  identify  himself"    The  rite 

>*In  all,  during  five  jeaia,  they  had  baptized  'one  telle  multitude,  que  ja 
n'oi  pa«  pu  Ic»  compter.'  Leitre,  27  Juin,  1529,  in  Ttmaux-Cotnpfins,  toil-, 
B^rie  i.  torn.  ii.  li)7.  Others  admit  large  numbers,  and  even  Torqndnuda.  iii. 
156,  allows  Buch  inBtonces,  roentioning  that  one  priest  at  Tolitoa  baptized 
3,800  in  oiie  day.  'The  day  before  St  John,'  saya  Vetanonrt,  CAron.,  a,  10, 
'40,000  were  baptized  at  the  chapel  of  St  Joseph,  Me^tico,'  MotoUnia  appears 
%j  attribnte  tbis  lavish  extension  of  the  rite  to  impatience  nt  tliu  failure  to 
produce  any  effect  on  the  □ati^'ca  by  catechising,  and  he  acolda  the  mission- 
aries for  allowing  sucli  a  weakness  even  for  a  moment  to  encroach  upon  tbeir 
dutv.  Ilist-Ind.,  112-13. 

"Id.;  TorqueTnada,  m.  155;  VtlaitcvH,  Chron.,  B.    Cwnorgo  saanmes  that 
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had  an  attraction  for  these  superstitious  people  in  its 
similarity  to  their  own,  which  conveyed  purification 
from  spiritual  stains  not  alone  at  the  lustration  of  the 
child,  but  in  the  immersion  of  self-scarified  priests 
and  ascetics,  at  the  midnight  hour,  into  the  conse- 
crated pools  within  the  idol  temples.  It  is  but  natural 
that  they  should  look  with  no  less  veneration  on  the 
solemn  sprinkling  received  so  devoutly  by  the  mighty 
children  of  the  sun,  and  imparted  by  the  hands  of 
men  as  benevolent  in  aspect  as  they  were  saintly  in 
conduct  So  impressed,  indeed,  were  many  by  a  belief 
in  the  mysterious  virtue  imparted  by  the  rite  that 
they  sought  again  and  again  to  share  in  its  blessings, 
yet  without  feeling  bound  by  the  assumed  discarding 
of  paganism. 

As  time  passed  on  and  revealed  the  many  abuses 
and  deceits  practised  upon  the  guileless  teachers, 
doubts  began  also  to  creep  in  regarding  the  legality 
of  the  informal  baptisms,  though  authorized  by  Father 
Tccto  and  other  canonists,  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
necessity,  with  so  small  a  number  of  ministers,  and  in 
acconlance  with  the  precedent  furnished  by  many  of 
the  early  fathers,  and  recently  by  so  eminent  a  per- 
sonage as  Cardinal  Jimenez,  during  his  mission  to  the 
Moors.  Another  objection  was  the  use  of  merely 
blessed  water,  instead  of  duly  consecrated  water  and 
oil.  The  friars  being  unable  to  settle  the  question, 
submitted  it  to  the  supreme  pontiff",  who,  by  bull  of 
May  15,  1537,  confirmed  the  baptisms  so  far  per- 
formed, and  authorized  the  friars  thenceforth  to  apply 
the  salt,  saliva,  candle,  and  cross  to  a  few  only  of  a 
group,  though  consecrated  oil  and  water  must  be 
given  to  each  person."   Another  knotty  question  con- 

tliis  mothod  w(w  pnraued  alreodji  during  the  conquest  yearB  by  CorWa'  clmp- 
L\i:i3;  Imt  iio  nrnat  U  miataken.  Hia.  fla^.,  150. 

"Tl;o  iippcaaity  for  this  is  pointed  out  by  Vctancurt  in  tlie  observation, 
'  irlioncf,  iiidi-od,  eonid  saliTa  come  for  a  large  nnmbcrl'  Chron.,  0,  10.  Tor- 
qccmaia  reviews  tJio  qucstiou  at  bodig  length,  and  defends  the  friars,  in  the 
cpcniiij;  cliaptora  of  his  IGtli  book.  See  also  Alendieta.  HUt.  Ecl's.,  207-9. 
Ai  l!cii  tlip  consecrated  oil  come,  Sunday  and  Tbuniiay  were  set  aaide  for  ad- 
miniatering  it  to  thoee  wlio  had  not  been  so  favored,  thus  rendering  the  rit« 
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cerned  marriage.  Although  the  greater  part  of  the 
people,  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  possessed  but 
one  wife,  yet  many  of  the  rich  and  the  noble  had 
quite  a  number,  and  since  the  Christian  religion  per- 
mitted no  such  indulgence,  the  polygamists  were 
ordered  to  discard  all  bat  one  spouse,  to  whom  they 
like  the  other  husbands  must  be  joined  anew  with 
Christian  ceremonies.  It  was  found  no  easy  matter 
to  determine  which  of  the  wives,  as  the  legitimate 
consort,  had  the  right  to  be  preferred,  and  so  it  was 
decided,  after  years  of  doubt,  to  accord  it  to  the  first 
wife,  and  when  this  could  not  be  determined,  to  the 
one  chosen  by  the  husband.'*  Meanwhile  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  by  polygamists  to  the  exhortations  of 
the  fathers,  and  even  in  later  times  the  law  was  dis- 
re^rded. 

These  and  other  rites  in  connection  with  Indians 
were  discussed  in  a  council  of  friars  and  jurists  which 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  the  autumn  of  1526, 
with  the  assistance  of  Cortes.  Therein  were  deter- 
mined not  only  points  bearing  on  baptism,  confession, 
and  communion,  but  on  the  treatment  and  rule  of 
natives,  the  more  difScult  questions  being  embodied 
in  representations  to  the  transatlantic  authorities. 
The  importance  of  the  meeting,  both  in  respect  to  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  attendants,  and  to  the  dis- 
cussions, has  caused  it  to  be  signified  as  the  first  synod 
of  the  church  in  New  Spain." 

more  '  satisfactory, ' «  term  tued  also  bj  Archbishop  Lorenzana  io  bis  com- 
ments on  the  svceping  baptism.  Concilioa  Prov.,  16SS-6S,  2  et  seq. 

'^ThiBii  thobnllof  PaulIII.,  the  wiadonj  of  which  must  have  been  ia- 
cpired  W  God,  exclaimB  Torqucuiada:  '  Nod  rccordantor,  quam  prim6  acce- 
pcrint,  CoQversi  ad  Fidem  unam  ex  illia  accipiant,  qiuun  volnerint.'  About 
the  same  time  was  issued  another  bull  reprimanding  those  who  liad  hinted  at 
the  incapacity  of  lodianB  to  partake  of  holy  communioD,  and  affirming  their 
capacity.  Before  these  deciaionB  were  sought,  Bishop  Zum&rraga  had  sent 
to  Spain  for  edvice,  and  Cardinal  Cayetano  among  others  propoeed  the  hus- 
band's choice  when  the  legitimate  wife  could  not  be  pointed  oct.  Conciiiot 
Pros,,  I5S5-CS,  5,  6.  Herrera  blames  the  inexperience  oE  the  friars  in  not 
being  able  to  select  the  true  wife.  dec.  iii.  Lib.  iv.  cap.  viii.  Tbo  lirst  native 
marriage  with  Christian  rites  was  Prince  Fcmando's,  at  Tezcuco,  October  14, 
lo26.     Seven  of  his  retinue  followed  the  example.  Motolinia,  Hitt.  lud.,  124. 

"  There  is  b  great  uncertaiiity  among  tbo  MiUioriti««  as  to  the  tiioe  it 
HiR.  Mix..  Voi.  II.    U 
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In  their  eagerness  to  extend  conversion  the  friars 
found  themselves  altogether  too  few  for  the  task  under- 
taken, and  as  soon  as  their  older  pupils  revealed  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  religion  and  of  Spanish,  they  were 
impressed  into  the  service.  At  first  they  accompanied 
the  ministers  in  their  tours  through  the  districts,  to 
preach  and  establish  (fociriTia*,^  acting  as  interpreters," 
or  delivering  under  their  eyes  the  sermon  already 
learned.  Afterward  they  were  sent  forth  alone  to 
impart  the  lessons  acquired,  and  war  against  idolatry, 
often  with  a  zeal  that  brought  martyrdom.  This 
devout  spirit  had  been  well  iuculcated  among  the 
children,  and  even  the  youngest  did  good  work  at 
their  homes  and  in  the  neighborhood.  On  the  way 
to  the  convent  one  day  the  scholars  met  a  procession 
of  natives,  brazenly  parading  the  living  representa- 
tive of  an  idol.  In  a  twinkling  they  were  upon  him, 
and  before  the  skirmish  ended  he  had  been  stoned  to 
death.*"  Regular  raids  were  also  made  on  the  temples. 
At  Tezcuco,  for  instance,  the  friars  themselves  led  a 
procession  amid  chants  to  the  famous  chief  toocalli, 
and  after  breaking  the  idols  to  pieces  they  fired  the 

was  held,  Ixtliliochitl,  Hor.  Cmtldadti,  77,  confonnds  it  with  the  inform&l 
meeting  of  1524,  wherein  the  Flemings  were  cooiulted  on  conTersion  methods. 
Othen,  like  Vetancui-t,  Bssume  the  yetr  1526,  imd  Zanucois  gne«acB  nt  Jane 
152G.  But  the  lett«ra  of  Father  Valencia,  acting  governor  Aguilar.  and 
Alonso  de  Caetillo,  speak  clearly  of  a  formal  meeting  of  frian  and  oQiciala 
held  in  September  to  October  1Q26,  to  consider  matters  touching  the  Indians. 
Ica^bahtta,  Vol.  Doe.,  ii.   155-7,  203-3,  645-53.     LorenJana  calhi  it  Junta 


Corti^s,  10  rcpreBcutative  friars,  including  no  donbt  Dominicans,  6  clergymen, 
and  3  jarists,  some  say  6  or  6.  Ydanear,  Chrwi.,  6,  Tml.  Mrx.,  22;  Gonzatrz 
Diivila,  Tiatro  Edes.,  i.  20;  Panel,  in  Monumtntot  Dorain.  E/p.,  MS.,  63. 
BoauiDOnt,  who  argues  hard  for  June  15ii8  b«  the  time,  aides  with  Torqno- 
mada  for  tho  convent  church  of  San  Francisco  as  the  place,  contrary  to 
Vetancurt,  who  names  San  Josii  chapel.  Cr6n.  Mich.,  iii.  223-4, 

'*  Indian  towns  and  villages  newly  cooverted  to  Christianity,  to  which 
parochial  or^'anization  lias  not  been  giveo. 

"These  prcnebing  interpreters  were  employed  formany  decades,  aince  friar* 
were  continually  arriving  from  Spain,  wfio  knew  not  the  language,  or  who 
entered  into  new  diatrictB.  Mestizos  gradually  Bupplaatcd  the  pure  Indians 
■s  interpreters,  lllony  of  these  aids  were  taught  Latin,  partly  as  a  mark  of 
favor.  Mendirta,  JIUt.  Eclei.,  413-14. 

"It  occarrcd  during  tboOmctochtU  festival  at  TIaacala,  and  not  wholly  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  friars,  who  aonght  to  avoid  eimilar  extreme  n 
Motoiima.  Uid.  IncL,  214-10. 
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building.  It  was  market  day,  and  a  vast  gathering 
of  natives  rent  the  air  with  lamentation,  their  tearful 
eyes  and  boding  hearts  following  the  smoke  columns 
as  they  dissipated  into  space,  the  concrete  symbols  of 
their  faith,  without  rousing  a  single  angry  god  to 
avenge  the  act.  Similar  destructions  were  perpe- 
trated in  different  towns,  the  Franciscans  alone  clami- 
ing  to  have  destroyed  more  than  five  hundred  temples 
and  twenty  thousand  images  within  seven  years. 

Fear  of  the  Spaniards  made  idolatrous  exhibitions 
rare,  except  in  tlae  remote  districts,  nevertheless  the 
rites  retained  their  hold  even  upon  a  large  proportion  of 
the  converts,  for  it  proved  no  easy  matter  to  uproot 
superstitions  cherished  during  a  lifetime,  and  to  ruth- 
le^y  cast  aside  idols  to  whom  so  many  blessings  were 
attributed.  Many  placed  the  images  behind  the  crosses 
and  saint  tablets,  or  worshipped  them  with  elaborate 
ceremonies,  in  common  with  others,  in  secret  local- 
ities." When  remonstrated  with  for  his  obstinacy, 
a  cacique  once  exclaimed:  "How  is  it,"  pointing  to 
a  picture  of  a  saint,  "that  you  Spaniards  preach  so 
much  against  idolatry  while  you  yourselves  worship 
images? '  The  Spaniard  replied  with  the  usual  ex- 
planation "that  they  did  not  adore  the  images,  but 
gazed  on  them  in  meditation  of  the  great  virtues  of 
the  saints  whom  they  represent."  Hereupon  the  chief- 
tain remarked:  "Neither  do  we  worship  images  of  gold 
or  wood;  our  prayers  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to 
God."  The  friars  made  strenuous  efibrts  to  stop  this 
evil,  and  aided  by  their  young  disciples  great  process 
was  made,  though  not  without  sacrifice,  notably  in 
Tlascala,  where  the  son  of  a  cacique  fell  a  victim  to 

"Canwrcoatates  that  ecTerd  csciqaeg  were  hnneod  bv  Cortds.  with  con- 
Bent  ill  the  Tlascaltcc  le&dera,  for  relapsing  ii 
The  obatinacy  of  tlie  idulatcrs  Taa  attributed 

the  evil  ona,  niid  in  their  pdintings  the  latter  A  _  .  _ 

log  with  hU  Bervanla  round  the  Cnrirtian  mectiiig-plBCCB  and  seeking  tt 
away  tbe  worshippers.  Lcort,  Camino  dd  Cielo,  Uj.     Several  of  those  c^ 

BpOeimeDB  of    native  ar*      ".^wrini.   in#^    CT^..i.:<,Vk      ar^    .rli-nTk    in    fliD    \f<      W 

Bwimoid,  C'rda.  Mkl 
lately  printed  is»ne. 
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his  excessive  zeal.  His  father  Axotecatl  ha,d  at  first 
sought  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school,  but  the 
friars  carried  their  point,  and  soon  the  boy  was  bap- 
tized under  the  name  of  Cristdbal.  Eager  to  convert 
also  his  family,  the  boy  destroyed  the  idols  and  wine- 
butts,  as  the  main  obstacles  to  the  desired  end,  only 
to  rouse  the  bloody  spirit  of  fanaticism  in.  the  father. 
Half  dead  with  wounds  the  young  iconoclast  escaped 
to  his  mother's  side.  The  infuriate  parent  pursued 
him,  nearly  killed  those  who  sought  to  interfere,  and 
cast  the  boy  into  a  fire.  Presently  he  drew  him  forth 
and  ended  the  flickering  life  with  da^er  blows.  Rage 
now  turned  to  fear,  the  body  was  buried  in  a  comer 
of  the  house,  and  other  precautions  were  taken  to 
keep  the  murder  secret.  The  friars  made  inquiries, 
however,  for  their  missing  pupil,  and  Axotecatl  was 
executed."^  About  the  same  time  two  other  Tlascal- 
tec  youths  were  killed  by  the  obstinate  idolaters  of 
an  adjoining  district,  while  assisting  two  Dominican 
missionaries.  Thus  the  little  republic  attained  •*  dur- 
ing the  first  decade  the  glory  of  presenting  three 
widely  applauded  martyrs. 

Tlascala  enjoyed  the  additional  preeminence  of  giv- 
ing the  earliest  voluntary  converts  to  the  faith,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,**  and  in  the  persons  of  her 
leaders.  The  lords  of  the  adjoining  state  of  Huexo- 
tzinco  embraced  the  faith  under  the  name  of  Francisco 
de  Sandoval  y  Moreno  and  Juan  Juarez;  at  Mexico 
Quauhtomotzm  himself  thought  it  prudent  to  set  his 

"  Different  Teraiona  relate  tlmt  tha  body  of  the  bo;  wu  cast  into  the  fire 
to  be  conaunieii,  but  the  flame  would  not  touch  tlie  ianctified  martyr.  The 
mother  was  killed  to  prevent  disclosures,  or  on  account  of  her  Christian  zeal. 
Camaryo,  l!i»l.  TIax.,  179-61.  It  is  also  said  that  a  quarrel  with  a  Spaniard, 
brought  before  the  courts,  led  to  the  opprehenaion  of  the  mnrdcrer.  itololi- 
nia,  liial.  Ind.,  220-3.  Tho  deed  took  place  at  Atlihaetoi,  ft  league  and  ft 
lialf  from  Tlascala.  Loreruana,  in  Cortri,  Hut.  N.  Sep.,  208;  Headieta,  HuL 
Edri.,  238-43. 

"^Thcy  were  Antonio,  grandson  of  Xicotencati,  and  his  servant  Juan. 
Their  bodies  were  cast  over  a  precipice  at  Quauhtinchan  orTccftlpan.  ubi 
sup.  DdmUt  Paditta,  fhad.  Santiago  dt  Mtx.,  CC-74.  CaraargO  Htatea  that 
in  this  case  the  murderers  were  not  punished,  owing  to  the  implication  of  so 
mani/  and  prominent  people. 

"See  Jiiel,  Mex.,  i.  558-60,  this  series. 
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people  the  example,  while  at  Tezcuco  the  Flemish 
friars  had  already  gathered  a  rich  harvest,  chiefly 
among  the  children,  for  here  the  worthy  Gante  estab- 
lished the  first  public  school  in  New  Spain,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  first  convent."  More  friars  arriving,  the 
work  of  conversion  was  forwarded  ao  rapidly  that  soon 
hardly  a  village  in  the  lake  regions,  and  the  adjoining 
convent  districts,  was  without  its  church  or  chapel,** 
Gante  claiming  to  have  built  in  Mexico  city  alone, 
within  five  years,  more  than  one  hundred  temples. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  this  success,  won- 
derful in  its  extent,  though  shallow  at  first.  Fore- 
most stood  fear  and  policy,  for  it  was  dangerous  to 
disobey  the  conquerors,  while  favors  could  be  gained 
by  courting  them.  Then  came  the  undefined  belief 
with  many  that  the  religion  of  men  so  superior  in 
prowess  and  intelligence  must  contain  some  virtue, 
something  superior  to  their  own.  In  the  districts 
occupied  for  some  time  by  Spaniards  the  idea  of  their 
being  divine  had  long  since  faded;  still,  their  origin 
was  involved  in  obscurity:  the  land  whence  they 
came,  the  gilded  regions  of  the  rising  sun;  the  august 
ruler  beyond  the  great  sea;  the  pontiff  who  repre- 
sented the  Infinite — all  this  loomed  dimly  forth  in 
mystic  grandeur,  and  awe,  the  great  prompter  of  wor- 
ship, laid  its  influence  upon  their  mind.  In  the  newer 
districts,  where  Spanish  vices  and  weaknesses  were 
less  understood,  these  ideas  had  greater  effect,  and 
tended  to  infuse  greater  veneration  for  their  rites. 

^Several  pronuiient  men  had  been  baptized  before  this  time  at  Tezcuco 
and  other  places,  by  Olmedo  and  hie  companians,  and  youDg  princes  had 
been  taught  the  mcumcnts  of  secalar  and  religions  knowledge,  but  impulse 
in  this  direction  waa  first  given  at  Tezcuco  by  the  Flemings,  ajid  at  Mexico, 
Huexotzinco  and  Tkacnla,  by  the  12  FnmciscaiiB.  Wbco  Quauhtciaotzia 
and  IxtUlsTDchitl  received  baptism  ia  not  clear,  though  it  most  have  been  before 
the  end  of  1524,  when  Cort^  took  them  to  Honduraa.  A  convent  existed  at 
Tlsscala  in  October  of  that  year,  but  the  permanent  edifice  was  atill  building 
in  15^,  when  Chirino«  CTBal«d  a  disput«  by  taking  refuge  there.  lUmra, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  i.  cap.  xiii;  Pana,  in  Monammlot  Domin.  E^.,  MS.,  73-5,  and 
later  references. 

**  Gaat«  claimB  to  have  baptized,  with  aid  of  one  friar,  in  Mexico  province, 
more  than  200,000  souls.  L^re,  in  7>n)auz-(7o»ip(i>ur,  Vog.,  B^rie  i.  torn.  x. 
107,  202.  Tlia  letters  ot  Cortia  and  Albomoz,  in  lecabaktta,  Col.  Voc.,  L 
487-8,  also  bear  witoeu  to  the  progreu. 
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Further,  the  new  rites  and  doctrines  had  many  simi- 
larities to  their  own  to  commend  them  to  the  natives. 
Baptism  was  used  for  infants  generally,  and  purifying 
water  was  applied  also  by  ascetics;  the  communion 
was  taken  in  different  forms,  as  wafer  or  bread,  and 
as  pieces  from  the  consecrated  dough  statue  of  the 
chief  god,  the  latter  form  being  termed  teoqualo,  'god 
is  eaten;'  confession  was  heard  by  regular  confessors, 
who  extended  absolution  in  the  name  of  the  deity  con- 
cerned. The  idea  of  a  trinity  was  not  unknown,  and 
according  to  Las  Casas'  investigations,  even  a  virgin- 
bom  member  of  it ;  the  flood  existed  in  recorded 
traditions,  and  Cholula  pyramid  embodied  a  Babel 
myth,  while  the  mysterious  Quetzalcoatl  lived  in  the 
hopes,  especially  of  the  oppressed,  as  the  expected 
Messiah.  Lastly,  the  cross,  so  wide-spread  as  a 
symbol,  held  a  high  religious  significance  also  here, 
bearing  among  other  names  that  of  'tree  of  life.'*' 
Although  these  similarities  appeared  to  the  friars 
partly  as  a  profanation,  and  were  pointed  out  as  a 
perversion  by  the  evil  one,  nevertheless  they  failed 
not  to  permit  a  certain  association  or  mingling  of 
pagan  and  Christian  i<leas  in  this  connection  with  a 
view  to  promote  the  acceptance  of  the  latter.  The 
Indians  on  their  side  availed  themselves  so  freely  of 
this  privilege  as  frequently  to  rouse  the  observation 
that  they  had  merely  changed  the  names  of  their 
idols  and  rites.*' 

Even  more  effective  than  the  preceding  features, 
from  the  permanent  allurement  it  oflered,  was  tho 
ceremonial  pomp,  the  gorgeous  display,  in  connection 

"  A  ven  Bimilar  term  was  applied  to  an  Egj^tlan  cross  according  to  lip- 
UUB.  De  Cmcf,  lib.  iii.  cap.  viii.  Several  more  similarities  of  rites  and 
beliefs  could  be  pointed  out,  but  for  such,  aa  well  us  for  a  full  consideration 
of  the  above  pointi,  I  refer  to  mj  Native  Baco,  particularly  vol.  iii.  bearing 
on  mytbologj, 

'"Lft  Viergt  imtnaaiUe. .  .c'eat  rimoge  qui  flpproebo  la  plus  do  celle  de  la 
mtrc  de  leur  dieu  Hvitzilopvchtli,'  obscrvca  Beltrami  in  tbis  connection. 
Mexique,  ii.  62.  Me^tican  wHtera  also  find  objections  in  the  picture  u«cd  by 
Indians.  MoRumrntoH  Domin.  Enp,,  360,  Viceroy  Mcndoza  sought  to  remove 
one  obstacle  to  conversion  among  nobles  by  reatormg  the  ledet  order  of  knight- 
liootl.  Carta,  in  Paeheco  and  CunUniu,  Col.  Doc.,  u.  201-2. 
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with  the  services,  so  fascinating  to  the  cultured  Euro- 
pean, how  much  more  therefore  to  the  ruder  Mex- 
ican. The  effect  can  be  readily  estimated  by  compar- 
ing the  rapid  progress  among  the  northern  Indians  of 
Catholic  missionaries,  and  their  stronger  hold  upon 
them,  as  compared  with  Protestant  ministers.  With 
the  ruder  man,  as  with  children,  the  appeal  to  the  senses 
is  always  the  stronger.  When  the  eye  is  dazzled,  the 
ear  soothed,  the  emotions  of  the  heart  can  be  the  more 
readily  stirred  and  kept  awake  than  by  the  unaided 
efforts  of  oratory.  And  who  shall  question  the  legiti- 
macy of  such  aids  in  so  good  a  cause  as  the  substitu- 
tion of  agentle,  elevating  religion  fora  bloody,  debasing 
ritual?  Religion  is  primarily  an  appeal  to  the  senses, 
and  even  the  cultivated  philosopher  who  may  enter- 
tain a  vague  pantheism  is  allured  by  the  object-lessons 
of  nature  to  thoughts  beyond  the  material. 

The  priests  took  pains,  therefore,  to  make  attractive 
the  place  of  worship:  the  altar  with  lace,  and  gold, 
and  flowers,  all  resplendent  with  lights ;  pictures  and 
statues  with  colors  and  attitude  appealing  to  the  ten- 
derest  feelings;  solemn  chants  and  gorgeous  proces- 
sions, while  around  in  the  recesses  an  awe-inspiring 
half-gloom  impelled  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
worshippers  yearningly  toward  the  enchanted  scene 
before  them.  The  numerous  feast-days  gave  the  friars 
frequent  opportunity  to  indulge  the  natives  with 
alluring  pageantry,  varying  in  its  nature  with  the 
significance  of  the  festival.  Christmas  came  with 
appropriate  and  brilliant  tableaux ;  epiphany  had  its 
representative  magi  following  an  imagined  star  to 
render  homage.  Palm-Sunday  revelled  in  flowers,  and 
easter-tide  followed  with  impressive  scenes  and  ser- 
vices. There  were  processions  brilliant  with  gala 
dresses,  flowers,  plumes,  and  banners,  with  here  and 
there  crosses  and  saints'  images  borne  by  chiefs  and 
chosen  ones,  and  attended  by  lai^e  escorts  of  candle- 
bearera.  The  priests  chanted  solemnly,  and  now  and 
then  the  refrain ,  was  taken  up  ia  swelling  volume. 
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Arches  rose  at  frequent  intervals,  and  embowered 
chapela.  MotoHnia  describes  a  Corpus  Chnsti  cele- 
bration at  Tlascala  for  which  more  than  a  thousand 
floral  arches  had  been  erected  along  the  streets  taken 
by  the  procession,  with  ten  larger  arches  in  form  of 
naves,  and  four  artificial  scenea  of  wild  and  placid 
nature,  rocks,  trees,  moss,  and  lawns,  one  representing 
Adam  and  Eve  in  paradise,  a  second,  the  temptation 
of  Christ,  the  fourth.  Saint  Jerome  and  Saint  Francis, 
and  all  elaborated  with  surprising  skill,  and  with 
hunters  and  animals,  some  natural,  others  imitated," 
Many  pagan  ceremonies  were  introduced,  endeared  to 
the  congregation  by  long  association,  and  frolics  and 
dances  lent  a  cheerful  after-glow  to  the  solemnity,  and 
gilded  the  remembrance  of  the  feast. 

Another  factor  remains  to  be  considered  among  the 
causes  for  success  with  conversions :  the  saintly  char- 
acter of  the  friars;  their  benign  appearance;  their 
kindness  of  heart;  their  benevolent  acts;  their  exem- 
plary life;  all  so  worthy  of  admiration,  and  in  so 
striking  contrast  to  the  fiercer  aspect  and  bloody 
doings  of  the  native  priests,  in  harmony  truly  with 
their  horrid  idols  ana  rites,  as  the  appearance  and 
acts  of  the  friars  accorded  with  the  gentle  vii^ia 
image  and  the  pious  teachings  of  their  faith.  The 
records  of  the  chroniclers  are  filled  with  glowing 
testimony  to  the  self-sacrificing  conduct,  in  private 
and  public  life,  of  these  missionaries,  misdirected 
though  they  often  were  from  a  more  active  and  use- 
ful path  by  excess  of  zeal,  and  by  hallucination,  which 
caused  too  many  of  their  heroic  acts  to  be  spent 
against  the  bare  cell  walls,  instead  of  furthering  the 
real  good  of  individuals  or  communities.  Yet  they 
remain  heroes  in  their  sphere,  ennobled  by  a  lofty 
though  empty  purpose.     Others  there  are,  like  Va- 

"This  celebiatiou  took  place  fn  1S3S.  MotoliniA  describei  Beveral  otheia 
hardly  less  elaborate.  //«(. /nrf.,  73-81;  Ton/ufmada,  Hi.  230-\ ;  DdvUa  Pa- 
dilla.  Hill.  Faad.  Santiago,  7f^-34.  'Souvcnt  quatre-viiiRts  et  ml^oie  cent 
mille  perMmnes  auistent.    Bologne,  in  Teniaux-Compana,  Voy.,  sdrie  i.  toou 
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lencia  and  Motolinia,  -who,  heedless  of  hardships,  of 
dangers,  seeking  not  even  glory  save  perhaps  martyr- 
dom, passed  in  toil  and  travel  even  their  declining 
years,  when  comfort  lures  most  men  to  repose.  They 
penetrated  to  distant  provinces,  now  following  in  the 
wake  of  ruthless  invaders  to  act  the  part  of  Samari- 
tans; now  intruding  on  the  golden  arena  where  rival 
governors  were  ranging  the  forces  to  wage  hot  battle 
for  possession  of  the  shackled  native;  now  entering 
alone  on  some  primeval  scene  to  plant  the  crucifix, 
harbinger  of  a  gentle  culture,  even  though  it  serve 
only  too  often  to  guide  the  way  to  vultures,  in  the 
shape  of  rapacious  and  cruel  soldiers.  If  the  mission- 
aries could  not  prevent  this  evil,  they  could  at  least 
soften  it  by  interposing  at  times  the  shielding  arm  of 
the  church,  and  range  themselves  as  champions  of  the 
oppressed.  In  this  work  they  shine  with  brightest 
glory,  undiinmed  even  by  that  thirst  for  gold  which 
overshadows  them  in  many  another  part.  Yet  even 
here  the  more  immediate  end,  at  least,  may  be  sum- 
moned to  justify  the  means,  embracing  also  doubtful 
mummery  and  miracles.  The  latter  were  not  so 
numerous  in  Kew  Spain,  says  Mendieta  with  unin- 
tentional significance,  for  the  reason  that  the  natives 
embraced  the  faith  readily  enough  without  much 
stimulant  of  that  nature.  There  are  records,  how- 
ever, of  rains  produced  or  stayed  by  carrying  around 
the  cross  and  saints'  images;  of  the  resurrection  of 
dead  persons,  and  the  like.^* 

Several  of  the  miracles  are  properly  attributed  to 
Father  Valencia,  as  the  chief  of  the  Franciscan  apos- 
tles, and  because  of  a  saintly  life.  While  most  exem- 
plary iu  conduct,  and  rigid  in  the  observance  of  rules 
laid  down  by  the  order,  he  was  a  stout  defender  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  church  and  of  the  oppressed 
natives,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  assumed  a  bel- 
ligerent attitude  toward  the  local  authorities.     Hia 
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apostolic  zeal  was  so  great  that,  although  approaching 
the  age  of  seventy,  the  confined  limits  of  New  Spain 
were  evidently  too  narrow  for  him,  and  he  made 
more  than  one  attempt  to  go  to  China. '^  As  if  dis- 
heartened by  the  failure,  he  retired  to  a  spot  near 
Tlalmanalco  to  meditate  and  mortify  the  flesh.  So 
severe  was  the  self-imposed  penance  that  he  fell  sick, 
and  on  being  removed  for  nursing  to  Mexico,  he  died 
on  the  way,  and  was  buried  at  Tlalmanalco.'*  His 
dress  and  other  belongings  were  preserved  as  relics, 
and  his  grave  was  for  years  a  point  of  attraction  to 
worshippers.™  No  less  revered  figures  are  to  be  found 

"  Tha  plan  was  conceived  in  common  witli  BIsliop  Zumirroga  and  tlie  Do- 
minican Bctanzos.  The  first  attempt  was  frustrated  by  the  rotten  condition 
of  tlio  V033cl  for  which  he  had  been  waiting  BOne  seven  montha  at  Tuhuante- 
peo.  /d.,  394-8,  584-8. 

"lie  died  at  Ajotdnco,  the  21  st  of  Alarch  1534,  and  was  token  hock  to 
Tlalmanalco  convent.  The  journey  to  Tehuantepcc  in  1533,  barefooted,  had 
broken  Ids  health,  Jfotolinia,  Hist.  Jml,  158-0;  Mendkta,  Hitt.  Eclte., 
C95-<i,  001-2;  Vetancurt  makes  the  date  Aug.  31.  Mmolog.,  95. 

"The  corpse  was  several  tiroes  disinterred.  In  1507  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared, by  a  miracle,  it  was  said,  as  a,  chastiseroent  for  curiosi^  ood  lack  of 
rcvcrcnco.  Up  to  that  time  it  had  shown  no  putrefaction.  Mendieta  writes 
tlint  only  one  of  his  several  letters  had  been  preserved,  but  in  Tfrnaux-Cnm- 
jtaHg,  Voy.,  sOrie.  L  torn.  x.  224,  and  ialaahalcOa,  Col.  Doc.,  ii.  155,  arooth- 
um,  speaking  well  for  his  leaL  Authorities,  fa  addition  to  those  elsen-here 
riieil,  tliat  treat  wholly  or  in  part  of  church  history ;  Parheco  and  Cdrihnna, 

ca.  Doc.,  iv.  450,  668-0;  v.  449-50;     '"    '"        "    —   "    ■""      ' 

/ciiJiakfla,  Cut.  Doe.,  i.  pp. 

j'llm,  Crrlit.  S.  Av<j.,  1,  '2j  .  . .   .    ,  .  -     , 

7iS0-857i  Libra  de  CaUldo,  MS.,  C5-fl;  Ixllilxockitl,  Bel<Kio"a.  in  Kiiif/s- 
boiwi-jh's  Mex.  Antiq.,  ix.  429-47;  Semaal,  Ulti.  Ckmpa,  0, 10,41 ;  Ttrnaux- 
Compans,  Vov.,  aiiio  i.  torn.  x.  190-200;  Vavjun,  C/inm.  Gnat.,  2-3,  10,  20, 
627-3J;  Coi. />oe. /n<U.,lvii.  181j  Archivo Mex., Doc.,  i.  i9-50,  92,  150-02; 
Ei.  17S-S.1i  Seeop.  de  India*,  i.  29  etc.;  Ramirtz,  Proceto,  246-S,  290-3021 
C'ortft,  IliBt.  N.  Ei^.,  208,  3S9-95;  Peter  ilartgr,  de  Intelu,  145-6;  Prov. 
S/o  Eraiitiitio,  pt  1.  iiL  v,-viL  xvii.;  ifoavmenioa  Dtrmin.  Sep.,  MS.,  03, 
253-70,  322,  3«):  Mex.  Bxlr.  dt  Cidulat,  MS,,  1;  Fernandez,  WaL  ikl'i., 
45-05;  Ddvila  PadUla,  Iliet.  Fvttd.  Mex.,  00-74;  Siv^,  Mex.  in  ISi3, 
225-7;  Ooiaalez  Diivila,  Teairo  Ecla.,  i.  20,  25,  74-S;  Fnjet,  IJist.  Cong., 
70;  Mwilli,  FOMi  Kovi  Orbit,  103,  112-14;  Medina,  Chrda.  San  Di-mo,!); 
Jlti-x.,  AV.  Ciudad,  66;  f\/pieroa,  Vindieicu,  MS.,  22-4,  08-llOj  Alc/i-e, 
lift.  Carnp.  deJema,  i.  180-1;  PnteoU't  Mex.,  ii.,  06-8,  iii.  265-8,  330-0; 
also  notes  in  Mei.  eds.;  Cavo.  Tra  Sigloa,  i.  20-7;  Cabrtra,  Eteudo  Armat, 
4i)U8;  Alaman,  Dittrt.,  i.  198,  2O0,  app.  109-12;  ii.  100-91,  opp.  20-43; 
J/eredia,  ^prni.  y  Dintrt.  Quad.,  pt.  i.  I3fl;  Paarro  y  OreUana,  Varoaa 
Ilr^tir',  102-10;  Zamacoii,  Iliet.  Mex.,  iv.,  passim;  v.  108-71,400;  Vetan- 
ri-rl,  7>r(.  JVfi.,  22;  Id.,  Mmologia,  32,  54-105,  140,  207-304;  /((.,  Chma. 
t::a  Eraiiqelio,  4^10;  Id.,  Ttalro  Mex.,  ii.  140;  Mtx.  Ilierogtyphical  iliit., 
113;  Urauadoi,  Tardfi  Am.,  270-4,  293,  327-9;  U.  S.  Cath.  Mag..  1844, 
4>^-i-93i  Id.,  1846,  263-5;  FtoA's  Picl.  Hist.  Mex.,  125-30;  Quart.  Rev.,  i. 
214;  Maytr't  ilex.  Atite,  i.  84-fii  MarshaU'i  Chrittiaa  Mitiioai,  iL  220-33; 
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among  hia  companions,  the  apostolic  twelve,  whom  we 
shall  meet  frequently  in  the  course  of  our  history. 

Garcia,  Hist.  Beth.,  ii  13,  14;  Motako  Ifex.,  ii.  443-SO;  Abbott'i  Mae.  and 
U.  S.,  10-20;  MilUr,  Rumi  in  Mex.,  in.  178-80;  Zi<mora,  Bib.  Ln.  Ult., 
iv.  383-10:  v.  32(M8;  Saloiur  y  OlarU,  Conq.  STex.,  u.  207-11;  Stdazar, 
Mer.  en  ISU,  233-0,  2*8-50;  //(/««,  Cai'dinal  Xxmenez,  603-30;  lUlpi' 
Cortit,  ii.  149;  HcxkanUche  ZuHande,  L  278-Sl;  Brauntr  de  Bottrbourg, 
HiU.  Nat.  Civ.,  iv.  575-93.  712-30;  Boc.  EcUt.  Ma:.,  MS.,  i.  pt.  t.;  Dt- 
/tnta  de  la  VrrdtuL.t-Gi  Burlx't  Earop,  Settl.,  I  l'24-9;  Catnargo,  IJul. 
Tlai.,  lj%-eC;  llaairt,  Kirdttn-Ouchichte,  ii.  631-2;  Dice.  Univ.,  ii.  314-15, 
601;  V.  233;  vii,  227;  viu.  217-18;  x.  730-48;  Ltya,  Variiu  ^no(.,8-12;  Mag. 
Unno't  St  FraiKia,  C38-47;  BeUrairti,  lltxigue,  ii.  62-3;  PortUla,  Etpn&a  ia 
i!rx.,  40-5;  Rivera,  Hia.  Jaiapa,  i.  82;  Id.,  Gob.  de  Mex..  1.  18;  Friciul, 
lad.  BtUgionMandt,  50-118;  Coneilio  Prov..  IS.'Vi  and  15Ci3,  pt.  iv.  1-iO; 
ClemenU,  Tabla*  Chronoho.,  227-8 ;  Bassieire,  L'Emp.  Mex.,  3:^1-^1 ;  Toaron, 
Hill.  Oen.  Ant.,  iv.  204-19;  v.  1,  2,  35-55, 

Ono  of  the  leading  anthoritiea  on  the  ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  Mexico  for 
the  first  period  guaceeding  the  conquest,  is  Father  Toribio  de  Benavente, 
known  aa  Motolinio,  whose  fiunilf  name  appeals  to  have  been  Fiuvdes,  for  ao 
fae  tigaa  the  preface  to  the  Hittoria  dt  lot  Indioi.  He  waa  bom  at  Benavente 
in  Leon,  and  earlj  evinced  h  devout  disposition  and  a  leaoiiig  for  the  priest- 
Lood.  After  sntering  the  Franciscan  province  of  Santiago,  he  waa  tnmsfenred 
to  that  of  San  Gabriel,  and  c«m«  u  one  of  the  apostolic  twelve  to  Mexico. 
Hearing  frequently  from  the  wondering  Indians  who  cloitered  along  their 
route  the  word  MotoUma,  and  learning  that  it  me«nt '  poor,'  in  allasion  to 
their  threadbare  garments  and  careworn  appearance,  he  adopted  it  M  an 
appropriate  name  for  himself,  and  was  ever  after  so  called.  Ho  even  signed 
himself  ftfotolinia  Fr.  Toribio,  with  true  reference  to  the  ineaoing.  Vaiqua, 
Chroa.  Ovai.,  627,  534.  The  name,  indeed,  became  identified  not  alone  with 
a  man  of  profound  humility,  but  of  a  leal  that  bordered  on  fonaticilm, 
aa  instanced  by  his  fiery  advocacy  of  forcing  conversion  with  the  sword, 
which  involved  him  in  bitter  altercation  with  Bishop  Ias  Cosas.  While  im- 
bued with  views  diSerent  from  those  of  the  apoatle  of  the  Indies,  he  was  oo 
less  a  champion  of  the  oppressed  natives,  devoting  to  them  his  beat  talents 
and  energy;  now  appearing  in  hot  contest  with  political  powers  in  their  be- 
half; now  shielding  them  from  cruel  taakmasten;  and  anon  following  with 
crucifix  in  hand  the  bloody  path  of  conqnerors,  to  act  the  good  Samaritan. 
Already  during  the  first  decade  of  the  Conqnest  he  had  penetrated  into  Cen- 
tral America,  wandering  through  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua,  and  adding 
thonsands  to  the  list  of  converts  baptized  by  bis  hand.  Vetancurt  allows 
Iiim  to  have  baptized  400,000  during  this  tour  alone.  Menolog.,  85.  Torqne- 
mada,  liL  441,  makea  this  the  total  number  of  his  teoorded  converts  'por 

cuentaque  tuTO  en  eacrito unloaqne  se  lepodrianolvidar.'    On  bis  return 

be  became  superior  at  Tezcuco;  later,  comisario,  and  vice-oomisario  general 
for  Guatemala,  and  attained  to  the  digni^  of  rixth  provincial.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Son  Francisco  convent  in  MeKico,  in  devout 
exercises,  and  during  the  performance  of  one  he  expired  in  1668,  says  Ben- 
■tain,  probably  August  OUi,  the  lait  of  tlwapoatolictwelTeaooording  to  Men* 
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dieta.  HiM.  Edai.,  620-1 ;  Beristain,  Bib.  EUp.  Am.;  Bamircz, in  7f cuiaZcffa, 
Col.  Doc.,  i.  p.  civjii.,  ate.;  Datoe  Biog.,  in  Cartas  rfe  Iiidku,  810;  Fernan- 
dez, Hia.  Eclea.,  52-3;  Salaiar  y  Olarte,  Cong.  Mex.,  207-!l.  His  robe  was 
kept  as  the  relic  of  &  eaintly  man  to  whose  pra;ers  maoy  miiaculoiu  happen- 
iags  were  attributed.  His  intimacy  with  the  natives  led  to  a  carefnl  study 
of  their  cnatoma,  religion,  and  history,  while  hia  admirable  kuowledga  of  Aztec 
caused  him  to  prepare  Beveral  writings  for  their  instruction.  The  list  iocludesr 
De  moribut  Indonan,  used  to  a  great  extent  by  Torquemada;  AdvtidvB  duo- 
decitaPalram,  qui  primi  eae  regioaee  deveaemnt,  et  dt  eomm  rdnu  Qeeiie;  giving 
on  account  of  the  apoatolic  labors  of  himself  and  his  companions;  Doctriha 
Chri-liana,  in  llexioan,  for  the  benefit  of  tUe  converti,  to  which  Torquemada, 
iii  3S6,  allndea:  "Hifo  luego  Dna  breve  Doetrina  Christiana,  Fr.  Toribio 
Motolinia  lo  qval  anda  impresa;  Oaerra  de  los  Indiot  de  la  Ntuva  EtpaHa; 
Camino  del  Efpirilu;  Calrndario  Mexicano,  to  which  Heorico  Mordnez  makes 
reference.  ittTnoriaUa  Iliitdricta,  quoted  sometimes  by  Heirera  and  often  by 
Torquemada;  and  some  letten,  notAbly  that  of  Jonoary  2,  1555.  But  the 
most  important  of  Motolinia's  writings  is  the  Hietoria  de  loa  Irtdioa  de  ta  Ntwva 
EtpaHa;  to  which  Antonia  and  Pinelo,  Epitome,  ii.  711,  refer  under  the  original 
title  of  HtltKioa  de  leu  ectat,  Idolatriaa  Ritoa,  t  CertmoBiai  de  la  Niiena 
Espa&a,  MS.  fol.  It  forms  three  tratttdot,  the  flnt,  in  15  chapters,  relating 
to  the  idols  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Mexicans;  the  second,  in  10 
chapters,  to  missionary  labors,  and  acceptance  of  Christianity  by  the  natives; 
the  third,  in  20  chapters,  to  a  medley  of  civil  and  ecclesiastic,  scientific  pointa, 
resoarees,  towns.  One  of  these  chapters  was  int«Dded  for  the  second  part. 
In  chapter  ix.  of  third  part  the  author  promises  a  fourth  tiatsdo,  which  he 
failed  to  add.  It  was  probably  intended  as  on  ampUBcation  of  the  Advenliu 
duodtcim,  to  judge  by  the  productions  of  other  monk  chroniclers,  and  conse- 
quently of  great  value.  As  it  is,  the  treatise  contains  a  vast  amount  of 
information  of  which  later  writers  have  eagerly  availed  themselves,  based  as 
it  is  on  personal  inqairies  and  observation.  While  it  exhibits  a  rambling 
order,  and  a  naive  acoeptance  of  the  marvellous,  yet  it  is  pervaded  by  a  vein 
of  candor  that  wins  confidence.  The  manuscript  circulated  in  several  copies, 
two  of  which  have  of  late  yean  been  published,  in  £in;79b0rouj7A>ilfec.  Antifi., 
wherein  the  firat  tistsdo  by  the  duplication  of  a  chapter  number,  closes  with 
chapter  xiii.  instead  of  xiv.,  and  in  the  admirable  collection  of  Icasbalceta, 
prefaced  by  on  exhaustive  biography  from  the  pen  of  the  Mexican  schoUr 


There  were  several  others  who,  with  a  longer  period  and  a  wider  range  of 
■ubjecta  at  their  command,  assumed  a  more  important  position  as  chronicleia 
such  as  Mendieta,  Torqnemoda,  Vetancnrt.  They  will  be  noticitd  in  more 
appropriate  places.  All  the  orders  hod  their  annalists,  though  the  writing*  of 
most  appeared  to  the  public  only  in  compiled  form,  la  the  books  of  favored 
ones.  Among  these,  Juan  de  Qrijalva  early  appeared  as  the  historian  of  the 
order  of  San  Angustin,  which  enjoyed  a  comparatively  small  representation 
in  New  Spain.  The  writeris  the  more  interesting  to  us  in  being  a  Creole,  bom  in 
Colima  about  1D60.  Asa  child  already  he  displayed  a  literary  taste,  and  Baa 
priest  he  delighted  the  public  with  his  oratorical  powers,  while  the  order  es- 
teemed him  as  authority  on  theologio  and  other  topics.   Be  figured  successively 
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M  reotor  of  S«u  Pablo  college,  aa  definidor,  and  prior.  Bis  Cronica  de  In  Orden 
de  JV.  P,  S.  AuguttinenlatpimJinaat  delftmaEipafia,  Mexico,  1631,  218  pp. 
folio,  in  font  tratadoe,  coven  tbo  labors  of  the  order  from  1533  to  1592,  and 
contaiiiB  a  namber  of  biogcsphiea,  together  with  an  accoont  of  the  strife 
between  the  Order!  aod  the  secular  clergy  for  the  possaadoa  of  parisbes. 
Both  order  and  s^le  are  above  the  average  prodnctions  of  contemporarieB, 
and  leas  tambling  in  apparent,  aa  Pinelo  observes;  "ee  Historia  bien  escrita  i 
que  no  sale  de  lo  qne  en  el  Tit ulb  promete. "  Epitontt,  ii.  761, 8S9.  Aooording 
to  Vetancnrt,  he  aim  wrote  the  book  on  which  Cimeroe  fonndg  his  IlisL  de 
N.  Sra.  de  loa  Rtmedio*.  A  special  hittorjr  of  the  Angnstinlan  itib-pro- 
vinda  of  San  NiooUs  appeared  at  a  later  date  tmder  the  title  of  HiMria  de 
Sanjfic«la*d«  J^ilenliao  del  drdat  de  San  Avffutlin  ot  215  folio  pages  in  three 
librofl,  wherein  is  recorded  the  mission  work  of  the  order  in  Michoacan  and 
adjoining  regions  from  1537  to  1646,  at  first  nnderthe  provinciales  of  Mexico, 
later  aa  independent  provincia,  Half  tbe  space  is  devoted  to  the  lives  and 
particularly  the  virtues  of  the  missionaries,  the  remainder  to  the  foonding 
and  progress  of  the  difiarent  convents  and  stations,  with  few  allnazons  to 
political  and  civil  ofiairtL 

The  hiator;  of  the  Bethlehemite  order  has  been  written  b;  friar  Joseph  Gar- 
cia de  la  Conoepdon,  who  had  acquired  some  fame  as  a  preacher  and  pro- 
fessor, and  it  exists  under  the  title  of  Hulona  Bethlehtmitka.  Vida  exemplar, 
y  admirable  del  veneraMe  Setaneer.  Seville,  1723,  folio,  203,  173,  39  pp.  re- 
spectively. The  first  of  the  four  tintados  is  devoted  to  a  biography  of  Vetan- 
curt,  who  founded  the  order  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  centaij;  the  second 
ivlates  to  the  life  of  Bodrigo  de  la  Cmz,  and  the  missions  in  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  the  third  and  fourth  to  minor  biogiaphiea  and  progress  of  the  order. 

More  attractive,  if  less  valoable  to  the  present  historio  lield,  is  the  tare 
and  cnrions  Noea  Typia  Trantaeta  Namgaiio.  2fotii  Orbit  India  Oecidentalia, 
Admodmn  Rev.  BvtUii,  Avthore  Fr.  Honorio  Fhilopono  (Monacho)  1621,  folio, 
which  relates  to  the  labors  of  BcaedictlQe  missionaries  in  America  chiefiy 
under  Bail,  the  vicar  of  the  pope,  and  the  first  patriarch  of  the  new  worid, 
who  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  with  iostructions  to  take 
charge  of  the  education  of  Indians,  and  nbo  afterwards  became  so  bitter 
sgainst  the  admiral.  It  opens  with  a  treatise  on  andent  knowledge  of  a 
western  world,  and  of  St  Brendan's  discoveries  in  this  directiOD,  and  treata 
of  the  aboriginal  beliefs  in  Mexico  and  other  regions.  On  the  finely  engmved 
title-page  are  given  fuU-Iength  portraits  of  St  Brendan  and  P.  Buil, 
engraved  by  Kilion,  who  fomishea  several  other  plates  illustrating  sea-mon- 
sters and  Indian  barbarities.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  Casporus  Plautias, 
the  abbd  of  the  Seittenstiitten  convent,  to  which  the  anUior  belongs.  By 
tome  the  two  are  regarded  as  identical.  Philoponus  takes  a  decided  stand- 
point in  several  pUcee,  porticnlarly  where  the  prerogative  of  his  cloth  is  con- 
cerned. In  a  refennce  to  the  journey  of  Cabeza  de  Vaoa,  for  instance,  be 
attacks  him  severely  for  daring  to  perform  miracles  among  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  church  in  the  New 
WiM-ld  it  was  not  till  1640  that  the  first  chnrcb  history  of  America  appeared 
in  TaUro  MeUadnlieo  de  la  PrimUiva  Iglesia  de  lae  Indiat  Oecidentadei.  By 
Maesbo  Gil  Gonzalez  D&vilu,  Madrid,  1S4&-65,  2voU,  folio — giving  an  account 
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of  the  foimdaliaD  and  progress  of  the  church  in  each  province  of  Spanish 
America;  its  officials  and  coats  of  arms,  togetJier  with  the  biography  of  bish- 
ops and  picas  members;  anaccoimtof  the  introdaction  of  Utersture  and  art, 
and  some  valuable  vacabtdariM.  It  wa«  D^vila's  first  work  as  chief  chroni- 
cler of  the  Indies  and  the  two  Castilet.  The  dedication  to  Felipe  IV.  rcfer_ 
ring  to  him  aa  'mvy  alto  j  mvy  Catolico  7  por  esto  mvy  poderoso  SeDor  Eey,' 
•hows  Divila  to  be  at  leaet  a  devout  reasoner,  aince  the  subject  of  the  book 
and  the  character  of  the  age  hardly  permit  the  sapposition  of  veiled  irony  in 
the  simple  'por  esto.'  For  a  royal  chronicler  the  work  is  very  carelessly 
written,  with  glaring  fanlts  on  all  hands,  and  in  poor  style.  Pinelo  gives 
104^  as  the  date  of  one  volume,  but  this  is  probably  intended  for  the  Ttatro 
Eclcgidstico  de  7im  ffo«  Ciufi/^,  Madrid,  1645-60,  3  vols.,  with  a4th  volume  in 
1700,  concerning  which  D&vila  had  sent  to  the  king  a  memorial,  referred  to 
by  Pinelo.  This  and  bis  Ttatn  it  tai  Ohukfefru  de  Madrid,  1023,  wera 
probably  better  written,  since  they  must  have  aided  in  obtaioiug  for  him  the 
position  of  chronicler. 

A  rarer  and  earlier  work  than  DAvila's  is  the  Sittoria  EeUeiatlka  de  Nvr»- 
(roj  TUmpof,  by  the  Dominican  Alonso  Fernandez.  Toledo,  1611,  folio.  The 
chief  object  of  which  olaims  to  be  the  recording  of  the  glorions  deeds  of  zeal- 
ous sons  of  the  church  outside  of  Spain,  particularly  contemporariee,  with  a 
view  to  animate  her  children  to  remain  steadfast.  The  first  and  largest  of 
the  three  lihroa  is  occapied  with  America,  beginning  with  the  Antilles,  but 
soon  passing  to  Mexico  and  Central  America  as  the  main  field,  and  closing 
with  South  America.  The  entry  of  friars  and  the  progress  of  missions  and 
ecclesiastic  provinciss  are  related,  with  ionomerable  passages  on  miracles, 
martyrs,  and  saintly  men,  and  with  some  account  of  native  idolatry  and  of 
books  printed  in  native  idioms.  The  rest  treats  of  the  other  continents  and 
islands.  The  title-page  bears  an  engraving  of  the  madonna  adored  by  St 
DoDiioic  and  St  Francis. 

Another  general  work  on  the  church  is  the  Kerchdi/cke  Hiitorie  van  de 
g/uJiede  Wertldl,  by  the  Jesuit  father  Cornelius  Hozort.  Antwerpiea,  I66T, 
4  vols,  folio.  Among  its  several  editions  the  most  notable  is  tbo  German 
Kirchen-Oae/iic!tte.  Wienn,  1678-1701,  3  vols.,  rearranged  and  improved  by 
M.  Soutermans  of  the  same  order.  Besides  giving  an  account  of  missiooory 
labois,  particularly  by  Jeauita,  the  political  and  social  condition  of  each 
region  of  the  world  is  considered,  though  not  with  any  care  or  critique. 
Opening  with  Japan  the  first  volume  proceeds  to  treat  of  other  parts  of  Asia, 
while  Prester  John's  country  heads  the  second  volume  for  the  African  diii- 
uon.  The  last  two  thirds  isfiUed  with  the  New  World,  beginning  with  South 
America,  and  proceeding  with  Florida,  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Maranhan.  The 
hundred  pages  of  the  Mexican  section  treats  of  the  origin  and  belief  of  the 
Indians,  the  omens  preceding  the  Spauiah  arrival,  the  conquest  and  descrip- 
tion of  Mexico,  and  the  conversion.  The  copperplates  are  chiefly  illustra- 
tive  of  martyrdom,  vrith  fancifully  drawn  natives,  headed  by  a  portrait  of 
St  Francis  Javier,  not  only  as  missionary  apostle,  but  as  a  Jesuit,  one  of  the 
first  nine  companions  of  Loyola,  as  the  author  vehemently  maintains. 

Kegardless  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  church  historians  already  menUoaed, 
and  bjr  others,  Fal^r  Touron  of  the  order  of  Preachers  comea  forward  with 
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tlTitloire  Ginirtde dtVAmitigpt,  Paris,  1768, 8 Tola.,  12*,  vheroinhopToposei 
to  repair  tho  neglect  of  geneisl  hutoriea  to  (ally  record  tbo  JniportaDt  bntnch 
of  Bpiritiml  conquest.  Dividing  hiaworic  into  four  parts,  relating  to  tlio  jnria- 
dtctions  of  Santo  Domingo,  of  Mexico,  of  Pent  and  Chile,  and  of  New  Granada, 
he  rektea  ouder  three  epocba  for  the  three  centnriea,  the  progress  of  Chria- 
tianity  in  each  section.  Aware  of  the  neceaaity  of  rendering  ecclesiastic 
record*  acceptahle  to  'Lectenrs  dana  un  aifccle  d'autant  pins  friTole,'  he  re- 
solvea  to  '  marcher  sooa  I'eecorte  de  I'Eiatoire  Politique  et  Natarelle,'  in  short 
to  angarcoat  the  pill.  While  sevet&I  religioTis  chronidea  hava  been  the  guide 
for  the  main  aabject,  the  rest  is  e-ridently  borrowed  from  one  general  history, 
without  much  digestion  of  either,  since  this  was  probably  deemed  irreverent 
with  respect  to  the  former  and  nnnecesaary  with  the  latter,  aa  contributing 
merely  to  a  minor  topic.  With  the  progress  of  the  work  the  author  gradually 
throwa  off  the  political  ahacklea  which  have  so  far  bound  the  guileleas  atudent, 
and  leaving  him  adrift  he  abandons  himaelf  wholly  to  his  clerical  guide. 

In  comiectiou  with  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Cirfmoniu  tt  eovluma 
rdigitata,  Amsterdam,  1723-43,  8  vola.  folio,  to  which  belongs  Supentiiions 
atuienne*  tt  modtmtt,  1733-6,  2  vols.  It  opens  with  a  full  account  of  tha 
Jewish  religion,  with  the  rites  and  social  institutioiifl  in  connection  therewith, 
and  proceeds  with  the  Eomaa  Catholic,  to  which  are  appended  lengthy 
menroiiB  on  the  riseond  operotiona  of  tha  inquisitions.  Then  comeson  account 
of  American  religions  and  featorea  relating  thereto,  particnlacly  those  pre- 
vailing in  New  France;  but  Mexico  receivea  a  considerable  apace,  followed  by 
Soath  America,  chiefly  Pern.  The  origin  of  the  Indians  is  naturally  considered, 
and  analogies  with  Old  World  cnstoma  are  ilonsequently  numerous.  The  nations 
of  East  India  and  other  countries  are  next  token  np.  The  work  was  compiled 
by  J.  F.  Bernard  and  others,  and  owes  its  success  chiefly  to  the  flne  engravings 
after  Picart.  Among  the  several  editions  is  The  Rdigitma  Cfrtmoiata  and  Cti$- 
tOToi  of  the  Sevtrrd  NaUona  of  the  Enomt  World,  London,  1731-0,  7  vols.  The 
plates  are  the  same  bearing  the  mark  of  Van  der  Oucht. 

One  of  the  main  sources  for  the  history  of  missions  and  of  the  condition  of 
the  church  in  remote  lands  mast  be  sought  in  Lettret  Sdifianla  et  CurUuta, 
Ecritea  de»  iliamont  (Irangirti  par  quetquex  Mianonairei  de  la  Compagnie  <U 
Jtiaa.  Paria,  t702-7B,  31  vols.  12°;  to  which  belongs  Sfimoira  da  itUtions 
(fuZtEunt,  9  vols.  As  indicated  by  the  title,  the  conteuts  is  a  Series  of  letters 
by  Jeanit  missionaries  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  addressed  to  their 
superiors  and  to  one  another,  describing  the  progress  of  conversion,  together 
with  historic  event),  native  customs,  geography,  and  other  scientifio  matter. 
Bibliographers  are  greatly  at  variance  as  to  the  date  of  the  set,  owing  to  the 
different  title  of  the  first  volume,  published  in  1702  aa  Lttlret  de  quelqtttt  J/ia- 
ihnairu,  etc.,  for  which  the  sanctions  of  the  Jesait  provincial  and  king  are 
dated  1702.  Theae,  followed  by  the  lettru  &fi/&i7il««,  were  reprinted  in  1717, 
forming,  according  to  Charlevoix,  the  first  whole  issue  of  the  set  An  English 
translation  of  the  first  three  volumes  appeared  in  1707.  In  I7!)8the  work  waa 
interrupted  with  the  28th  volume,  owing  to  the  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  iu 
France:  butitwasrcsnmediDlTTS-  Another  cause  of  confusion  is  in  the  several 
reprints  and  abridgments  of  sets  or  partial  sets,  among  tliem  the  issue  in 
17SO-3,  in  26  volumes,  of  the  first  systematically  arranged  edition,  and  for 
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this  reason  esteemed  above  otheia.  A  contiimfttioD  was  iuQed  la  181&-23  M 
Ifotivettet  Lfllrea  £'d'J!aTUea,  which  also  CDteTB  into  several  foreign  editiouB  in 
connection  with  the  first  set.  The  Spumh  traoslatioii  ia  interesting  from  the 
bet  that  it  Biiored  in  the  troables  which  fell  upon  the  original,  and  stopped  in 
consequence  with  vol.  10.  Cariat  EdiJiauUn.  Madrid,  1753-7.  It  was  com- 
piled by  P.  Davin  from  the  Ldtra  as  well  as  the  MtnuAra  ifu  Laxmt,  and 
prefaced  in  each  volume  with  a  review  of  the  contents,  and  of  mission 
progress.  The  letteis  of  the  original  collection  were  pnblidted  m  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  had  accomulated,  withmt  regard  to  the  country 
they  related  to,  so  that  a  lamentable  want  of  order  resulted,  which  had 
to  be  rectified  in  later  editions.  In  that  of  1S19  they  are  separated  into 
sets  called  Mimolra  du  Levant  d'AmMqut,  etc.;  but  are  otherwise  not 
well  arranged.  In  the  earlier  volume*,  for  initacce,  relating  to  America, 
IV.  is  devoted  to  the  north-east  coast  of  the  northern  continent,  and  to 
South  America.  The  latter  region  extends  over  the  greater  part  of  T., 
wherein  is  given  also  a  memoir  on  Lou  er  California.  P.  Charles  le  Gobien 
was  the  first  editor,  succeeded  t>y  the  talented  P.  Dn  Halde,  well  known 
through  id*  IliitOTy  qf  China,  and  after  them  came  Ingonlt,  deNeuville,  and 
Patouillet.  The  value  of  the  letters  to  science  as  well  as  to  history  becomes 
apparent  from  a  mere  consideration  of  the  extensive  leuning  and  zeal  of  the 
Jeeoits,  and  their  power  of  observing  and  of  acquiring  infiuence  with  rulen 
and  people.  But  the  valuable  material  is  interwoven  with  a  mass  of  prosy 
tedious  details,  chiefly  of  •  religions  nature,  and  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  tiie 
contributions  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  fathers  appear  more  exaggerated  and 
credolouE  than  those  written  by  men  from  France  and  adjoining  countries  in 
the  north.  The  needless  prolixity  was  tho  chief  cause  of  the  many  abridg- 
ments which  taxed  the  forbearance  of  the  worthy  editon  by  their  iireverent 
omiaaioDB,  and  by  frequently  giving  no  credit  to  the  original.  TheHitaDireiO^ 
grapkiqtMa.  etc,  Paris,  1767,  4  vols.,  affords  an  instance.  A  more  ungrateful 
borrower  is  Lockman,  who,  in  condensing  the  firat  ten  volumea  of  the  Letters 
in  his  3'mu:I«q/'tAei'e«iu(«,aiuioaiicoB  that  he  omits  proayaccoontsof  mu^clea 
IS  OS  '  ridiculous  to  aU  persons  of  understanding. '  Tho  prom- 
u  of  the  work  fiuled  to  appear,  to  the  delight  of  the  pioni 
fathers,  who  no  donbt  saw  in  this  nan-auocess  a  otmdj^  puuishnient  of  blaa- 
phMnjr. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

INTElQDEa  AGAINST  COKTfiS. 

1524. 

Iktbiques  or  Disaftointed  Omcuu — Insinuations  aoainst  CoRTia — 
HisFoDitTH  Letter — The  Silver  Ca  s.von— Convoy  SrsTEJi—DKFEBEED 

COSTEACT  WITH  THE  SoVBRETON — CORTtS   CSDER   A  CLOITD — PftEPAEta 

roR THE  March  to  Honduras— Atmyo  Goveokoks  AppomED — Machi- 
nations ot  Salazar — Thb  Hypocrite  asd  the  Tool — Attempt  to 
Oust  the  Treasurer — Scbtlr  Dttflicity— Zuazo  Made  Prisoner — 
Casas  and  Gon£ai£z  Affear  on  the  Scene- 
Housed  by  the  glowing  reports  of  soldiers,  the  royal 
officials  had  come  to  Mexico  full  of  high  anticipations 
concerning  the  great  treasures  obtained  from  native 
princes,  a  small  portion  of  which  had  sufficed  to  dazzle 
the  court  of  Spain.  They  were  disappointed,  like 
most  of  the  crowd,  yet  with  the  men  of  Velazquez 
they  clung  to  their  belief.  Gold  existed;  but  where? 
Directed  by  gossip,  they  looked  upon  Cortes  as  pos- 
sessing countless  coffers  filled  with  the  fabled  wealth 
of  Montezuma,  and  others  filling  with  the  constant 
stream  of  tributes  and  presents  from  cities  and  prov- 
inces. Such  a  man  must  be  won;  and  straightway 
they  began  to  fawn  upon  the  captain  general.  Though 
pompous  with  their  own  importance  and  power  among 
the  colonists,  they  readily  sank  all  pride  in  bending  to 
Crceaus,  They  were  quite  willing  to  hide  from  the 
crown  and  others  the  deposits,  if  they  were  but  allowed 
a  share  for  theinsclvea;  and  this  regardless  of  their 
duty  as  royal  officials.  They  had  not  left  comfortablo 
homes  in  Castile  to  bravo  the  dangers  of  the  sea, 
and  the  hardships  of  a  new  settlement,  only  to  swell 
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the  royal  coffers;  they  must  have  something  for  them- 
selves. But  Cort(5s  neither  possessed  the  treasures, 
nor  was  he  inehncd  to  share  his  receipts  with  the 
cormorants.  He  preferred  to  extend  the  inflowing 
levcnues  on  further  expeditions,  whereby  to  enhance 
his  fame  and  his  credit  with  the  king.  "So,"  they 
said,  "this  upstart  ignores  us;  then  shall  he  suffer." 
And  while  still  bending  low  to  pour  the  oil  of  flat- 
tery, they  prepared  a  venomous  eting  behind  his  back. 
Soon  rivalry  was  displayed  in  their  efforts  to  cata- 
logue his  defects,  and  build  a  reputation  for  zeal  in 
his  overthrow.  In  this  work  of  libel  the  vanity  and 
presumption  of  the  royal  bastard  Estrada  were  added 
to  the  insidious  caution  of  Albornoz,  and  the  subtle 
cunning  and  ambition  of  Salazar,  supported  by  Chir- 
inos.  Though  divided  among  themselves  they  were 
united  in  their  opposition  to  Cortes. 

Despatches  were  sent  by  every  opportunity  partly 
in  cipher,^  repeating  every  tale  that  could  in  any  way 
injure  their  opponent.  The  treasures  of  Montezuma, 
and  those  lost  during  the  retreat  from  Mexico,  were 
all  in  his  possession,  they  said,  to  the  value  of  three 
or  four  millions,  buried  in  different  spots,  and  vessels 
were  building  in  the  South  Sea  to  carry  them  to 
France  or  to  lands  that  were  to  be  wholly  under  his 
control.  Countless  provinces  with  vast  rent-rolls  liad 
been  seized  for  himself;  caciques  were  made  to  swell 
his  wealth  with  presents,  and  common  natives  to  work 
in  the  mines  for  his  benefit,  while  to  the  king  he  sent 
a  few  jewels  which  might  please  the  royal  fancy.  He 
thwarted  their  every  effort  to  increase  the  royal  rev- 
enue, partly  by  marking  his  gold  with  false  stamps,  so 
as  to  avoid  paying  the  fifth.*  Worse  than  this,  be 
was  preparing  vast  armaments  which  could  not  be 

'  'Arcanffl  vero  ac  pftHicnlarea  littene  b,  solo  compntatore  Albornozio,  regio 
a  aedretis.  veniuiit  Bub  ignotU  camcteribuB,  quos  Zifnu  Duncnpat  UBaa.'  Peter 
Jilarfi/r,  dec.  viii.  cap.  x. 

'  IxtlilsochitI  of  Tezcuco  had  given  Uim  prcecnts  worth  00,000  caatcllanoe, 
and  Buice  tliia  was  a.  royal  prorince,  the  acccptaiico  of  eucli  gifU  wna  rubbery. 
Thesu  auj  Himilu'  BtAtcuiunts  arc  ^Ivcn  aUo  ui  CoHia,  Rciitlencia,  i.  209. 
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intended  for  Indian  warfare,  though  such  was  the 
pretence,  and  with  this  rebellious  aim  he  had  even 
seized  over  sixty  thousand  pesos  do  oro  from  the  royal 
treasury.  The  natives  looked  upon  Cortds  as  a  kin^^, 
and  would  follow  him  anywhere,  and  so  would  tlie 
soldiers,  whom  he  had  attracted  by  his  magnetism  or 
■  won  with  his  gold.  This  strength,  supplemented  by 
mauifold  resources,  had  made  him  so  ambitious  and 
imperious  that  he  gave  no  heed  to  royal  orders,  but 
dealt  with  the  country  and  the  offices  as  if  they  were 
his  own.  A  change  was  urgent,  or  all  would  be  lost 
to  the  kiog.  The  best  means  was  to  give  them  author- 
ity to  proceed  against  him,  withdraw  his  arms,  and 
gradually  dispossess  him  of  the  government.  He 
should  be  ordered  to  do  nothing  without  the  approval 
of  the  royal  officials,  and  blank  commissions  should 
be  sent  for  them  to  distribute  to  loyal  men  so  as  to 
strengthen  their  party,  and  they  should  be  given  a 
place  among  the  regidores,  whose  votes  were  at  pres- 
ent controlled  by  their  patron  Cortds.*  Authority 
should  also  be  given  them  to  make  a  fresh  reparti- 
miento  of  the  natives  who  had  been  appropriated  by 
the  supporters  of  the  captain  general.* 

In  this  tirade  of  denunciations  they  spared  not  one 
another,  and  foreseeing  the  evil  eifcct  of  such  jealousy, 
the  wily  Salazar  intimated  that  Cortes  was  creating 
discord  between  them  for  his  own  purposes;  adding 
that  he  had  sent  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
pesos  to  Spain  wherewith  to  bribe  the  members  of  the 
council,  and  to  his  father  other  large  sums  embezzled 
from  the  royal  treasury. 

'  The  king  hod  ordered  regidores  and  other  officiaJa  to  be  appointed 
DDnoally  by  tha  governor  and  royal  ogenta,  but  this  liad  not  been  done,  aayi 
Albomoz,  Carta,  in  Ictabalrrtn,  Cot.^  l)oc.,  i.  435,  implying  that  Cortina  pre- 
ferred to  keep  hia  retaintrB  in  theso  controlling  positions.  Hia  adherent  Lope 
de  Somaniega  was  the  benrer  of  the  charges,  directed  also  to  the  powerful 
Comendador  Cobos,  the  patron  of  the  officials. 

'' Y  qae  ae  permitiesac,  quo  ellos puitiessen  tener  Encomiendaa. '  Hrrrera, 
dec.  iiL  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii.  To  liold  encomieodas  hail  l«ea  expreaaly  forbidden 
the  royal  ofBccra,  yet  they  liad  eagerly  acmroblcd  for  a  share.  It  waa  also 
charg^  that  the  follower  of  Cort^  appropriatcil  all  the  daught^ra  of  nobles 
for  tnistrcsscB,  so  that  honorable  mcu  could  obtain  no  wives,  Ilcrnai  Diaz, 
Ilia.  I'tniad.,  102. 
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Aware  of  the  machinations  of  the  officials,  having 
learned  much  in  his  relation  with  the  Velazquez 
party,  Cortes  takes  pains  in  his  fourth  letter  to  the 
king  to  point  out  many  things  that  may  explain 
charges,  yet  he  cannot  peer  into  those  cipher  de- 
spatches and  counteract  all.  To  promote  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  he  has  expended  all  his  funds, 
over  one  hundred  thousand  pesos  de  oro,  and  has  been 
obliged  to  take  a  sum  from  the  treasury,  though  this 
would  be  recovered  a  hundred-fold  after  securing  such 
provinces;  he  has  also  borrowed  thirty  thousand  pesos 
wherewith  to  buy  in  Spain  arms,  implements,  plants, 
and  other  needful  material  for  the  colony.  He  aaks 
that  the  royal  officials  be  ordered  to  recognize  these 
expenditures  and  repay  his  outlay,  or  he  would  be 
unable  to  settle  his  debts. 

In  a  special  letter  of  the  same  date,  15th  of  Octo- 
ber 1524,  he  thanks  the  sovereign  for  ignoring  the 
calumnies  of  his  enemies  and  favoring  him  as  ho  had 
done.  He  submits  a  number  of  proposals  for  bene- 
fiting the  country  and  the  natives,  particularly  the 
introduction  of  more  friars  to  educate  and  pacify  the 
natives,  and  he  urges  that  the  royal  officials  be  told 
not  to  meddle  with  his  affairs.  This  he  supplements 
by  letters  to  his  friends  and  agents,  relating  how  Al- 
bornoz,  for  instance,  has  become  implacable  because 
he  does  not  receive  all  the  encomiendas  and  noble 
maidens  he  desires.' 

With  his  usual  prudence  he  resolved  to  strengthen 
his  observations  with  such  glittering  tokens  as  he 
could  gather,  including  a  quantity  of  silver  from 
Michoacan,  some  pearls,  and  gold-work,  besides  feath- 
ers, skins,  and  fabrics,  and  a  revenue  remittance  of 
seventy  thousand  pesos  de  -oro.  These  presents,  he 
observes,  were  far  inferior  to  those  sent  before,  but 
their  capture  by  the  French  made  him  desirous  of 
tendering  some  compensation.     The  object  of  Cortes 
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being  to  attract  attention  to  himself  and  to  his  repre- 
sentation, he  recognized  that  the  presents  were  inade- 
quate, and  bestirred  his  ingenuity  to  discover  a  means 
to  enhance  their  value.  Finally  he  hit  upon  the  idea 
of  forming  the  silver  into  a  cannon  of  about  twenty- 
three  hundred  weight,  costing  nearly  thirty  thousand 
pesos  de  oro."  It  was  engraved  with  several  artistic 
designs  "  to  be  worthy  of  appearing  before  so  high 
and  excellent  a  prince."'' 

The  chief  figure  was  a  phoenix  in  relief,  with  the 
inscription: 


Cortes  also  sent  twenty-five  thousand  castellanos  in 
gold,  and  over  fifteen  hundred  marcos  in  silver,  to  his 
father,  with  instructions  to  buy  arms,  dresses,  plants, 
and  other  effects  for  the  colony.  In  charge  of  the 
presents  was  Diego  de  Soto,  accompanied  by  Diego 
do  Ocampo  and  Francisco  de  Montejo,  procuradores 
for  Cortes  and  New  Spain.* 

Orders  had  been  issued  from  Spain  to  send  only  a 
limited  amount  of  treasure  in  one  vessel,  so  that  the 
loss  might  not  be  great  in  case  of  capture;  but  Cortes 

'Tventf-fonr  quiutala  and  2  arrobu  of  silver  were  n*ed,  toioa  lost  ia 
the  doQble  ■meltins,  the  metal  coating  24,000  pesos  de  oro,  at  5  pesos  de 
oro  tor  the  marco,  cm  which  2  went  to  the  pound.  Engraviag  and  smelting 
coet  3,000.  CorUi,  Cartat,  317.  '  For  eate  precio  sa  vo  ciue  la  pUta. .  .estaba 
mezclada  cod  cobb  de  nna  tercera  parte  do  cobre, '  observeB  A  ioman,  Diwrt. , 
i.  194.  Oviedo,  iii,  408,  who  saw  it  at  the  palace  in  Soain,  calla  it '  media 
culebrina  de  metal  rico  de  oro  6  plata.'  A  list  of  the  other  presente  is  given 
in  Pacheeo  and  Cdrdaio',  Col.  Doc,  xii.  339-52. 

'  It  wsB  among  the  lost  Bpecimens  of  mitivc  art,  for  abont  this  time  work- 
erg  in  precious  metals  were  forbidden  to  eiercisa  their  calling  in  New  Spain. 
This  order  was  affinoed  in  a  spooiol  decree  of  the  9th  of  November  1520, 
whereiD  the  penalty  of  death  was  applied  to  its  infringement.  Pivja,  Ce'hda- 
rio,  16,  20.  rroclttimed  at  Mexico  on  the  3Ut  of  July  15-27.  Libra  de  Cabildo, 
MS.  Mexican  writers  lameot  this  aa  one  of  the  greatest  blows  at  native 
culture. 

S  Aqoota  Tisck)  rdn  par, 
Toi,  liD  jguil  en  cl  mumlo. 
None  ever  made  a  silver  gnn,  s 
soagbt  in  vein  to  form  n  eimiln 
the  first  line,  ^taaue. 

*  Herrera  states  that  a  son  of  Mooteznma  accompanied  them,  and  w 
placed  with  the  IDominicana  at  Talavera.  dec.  iii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  i. 
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chose  to  disregard  the  injunction  in  view  of  the  press- 
ing need  for  money  at  the  court,  as  he  pleads,  Soto 
reached  the  Azores  in  safety,  and  receiving  news  of 
French  cruisers  off  the  coast  he  resolved  to  stay  there 
awhile,  together  with  half  a  dozen  other  vessels,  some 
bringing  valuable  collections  of  pearls.  Great  was 
the  alarm  In  Spain  among  the  traders,  whose  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  Indies  were 
gradually  assuming  large  proportions.  Convoys  had 
been  provided  for  several  years  to  protect  their  fleets, 
but  owing  to  trouble  in  collecting  the  convoy  tax, 
and  other  causes,  the  protection  had  been  withheld 
for  some  time.  Strong  efforts  were  mode  to  reestab- 
lish the  convoy,  which  were  successful,  and  a  regular 
board  was  formed  to  assume  the  management  of  this 
department,  known  as  the  Contadurla  de  Averia:  to 
collect  the  averia  tax  from  the  merchant-vessels,  and 
attend  to  its  distribution  for  the  bene6t  of  the  ships- 
of-war,"* 

The  first  fleet  under  the  new  arrangement  consisted 

"The  officials  of  the  department  coDsistcd  in  conrae  of  timeoE  foor  <vr»e<i- 
dorf$  lie  aitrin,  or  accounUmta,  appointed  for  life,  two  being  proprietary,  a 
coiitculor  maj/or,  equivalent  to  superintendent,  a  rrccpfor.  Or  receiver,  and  a 
few  Bub-officiala.  The  office  was  aituated  in  the  Casa  de  Contratacion,  and 
subject  to  iU  president  and  jndgea,  who  assigned  much  of  the  work,  and 
deciiled  in  caaes  of  dispute.  One  of  the  officiula  of  the  Casa,  termed  jiifs  fa- 
cial, who  attended  at  the  departure  of  the  fleets,  together  with  vUUadoret,  or 
inspectors,  to  watch  over  their  outfit  and  despatch,  gave  also  a  certain  super- 
vision  in  the  interest  o(  the  averia  department.  The  tyedorei  and  pagaiiorfg, 
iu-tpectora  and  paymasters,  and  other  officials  of  the  fluets,  attended  to  the 
collection  of  the  tax,  and  rendered  accouut  to  the  averia  oi£ce.  The  levy  wits 
at  first  not  regular,  but  on  the  forma!  eatahlishment  of  the  offico  it  waa  fixed 
at  ODo  per  cent.  In  1528  tliis  waa  increased  to  five  per  cert,  and  subse- 
quently to  a  higher  figure,  reaching  at  times  14  per  cent,  according  to  the 
risk  and  toss  involved.  This  waa  collected  from  every  part  oE  the  cargo,  in- 
cluding the  royal  treasDrea,  and  in  course  of  time  also  from  every  pitasenger, 
without  exception.  The  fund  was  increased  by  certain  £ijcb,  seizures,  and 
prizes,  and  kept  in  a  strong  box  under  three  keys.  All  Barrantafardislnirse- 
mcnta  must  bo  drawn  by  the  president  and  judges  of  the  Casa  de  Contrata- 
cion.  With  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  the  averia  tax  proper 
appeara  to  liave  cea^,  and  the  expenses  of  tho  convoys  were  covered  by  the 
public  treaauryi  but  in  173'2  the  government  waa  ao  prcsaed  oa  to  accept  an 
offer  of  the  merchauts  to  convert  the  former  averia  into  a  contribution  of  four 
per  cent  on  gold,  silver,  and  firat-class  cocliineal.  Yet  one  per  cent  of 
averia  continued  to  bo  collected  till  IT'S  to  pay  the  expcuaea  of  mail  and 
dcspntoh  boats  to  tho  Indies.  After  this,  only  a  half  per  cent  waa  collected. 
For  ilctails  of  the  laws  governing  the  office,  see  Bteop.  de  India;  iii.  69-ICO; 
Zamora.  Bib.  Le<j.  [;7(.,  i.  490-7;  Slonfmnyor.Sviiiario'drCedula^.UZx  also 
Jic-itra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vii  cap.  i.,  and  Uiat.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  283-3,  this  series. 
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of  five  vessels  under  Sancho  de  Herrera,  obtained 
from  diflTerent  grandees,  and  reenforced  by  three  Por- 
tuguese cruisers.  Meanwhile  the  French  fleet  was 
destroyed  by  a  storm,  and  without  waiting  for  escort 
a  score  of  trading-vessels  hastened  to  escape  from 
their  confinement  at  San  LiSc^r.  So  did  the  treasure- 
ship  at  the  Azores,  and  Soto  reached  San  Ldcar,  May 
20,  1525. 

All  this  time  the  affairs  of  Cortes  had  been  promi- 
nently before  the  court.  Now  his  deeds  were  extolled, 
and  again  his  fame  was  sullied  by  malicious  reports, 
or  tossed  about  by  contradictory  rumors.  In  response 
to  the  appeal  of  the  king  for  money,  in  1523,  Cortes 
had  empowered  his  agents  Juan  de  Ribera  and  Friar 
Melgarejo  to  meet  the  demand  and  secure  advantages 
for  himself.  In  the  early  part  of  1525,  accordingly, 
they  oflTered  to  provide  two  hundred  thousand  pesos 
de  oro  within  a  year  and  a  half,  partly  through  the 
regular  channels  of  royal  revenue,  partly  in  the  form 
of  loans.  The  two  agents  pledged  themselves  to  fit 
out  three  vessels,  aud  in  them  proceed  to  New  Spain 
and  procure  the  money.  To  this  end  letters  were  to 
be  given  them  for  the  leading  Spaniards  and  chiefs  in 
the  colony,  some  unaddressed,  to  support  their  appeal." 
In  return  the  king  promised  to  duly  remember  the 
services  of  CorttSs.  The  welfare  of  the  country  and 
natives  being  left  to  his  care,  he  might  make  what 
appointments  he  thought  fit,  and  exercise  the  pardon- 
ing power  in  connection  with  certain  crimes  and  in- 
fringements. In  addition  to  previous  dignities  he  was 
to  be  made  adelantado  of  New  Spain,  with  the  title 
of  Don,  and  the  habit  of  the  Santiago  order,  a  coat 
of  arms  commemorative  of  his  achievements  being 
also  granted."    It  was  cheap  recompense,  truly,  for 

"  Any  saui  ovor  50,000  teat  to  Spain  after  the  date  of  tbU  t^greemaat  -wag 
to  be  counted  aa  port  of  the  2«0,000;  the  6,000  dncata  to  be  Ipcut  on  Stting 
out  the  veaaeln  should  be  repaid  from  the  treaauiy. 

"This  waa  conferred  in  a.  epeciid  despatch  dat«d  March  7,  1525,  wherein 
are  recounted  irith  tome  mintiteilcu  the  services  and  dceda  of  the  cSiptain 
dnring  tbe  oonqnest.    It  oonaist«d  of  a  quartered  shield  bearing  on  the  npp«r 
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one  who  had  performed  such  services,  achieving  vast 
conquests  without  cost  to  the  crowii.^* 

After  all  this  had  been  arranged,"  the  letters  came 
from  the  royal  officials,  so  full  of  abuse  and  insinua- 
tions against  Cortf^s  that  the  king  began  to  doubt 
what  course  to  pursue,  Tlie  intimation  that  immense 
treasures  had  been  collected  by  the  conquerors,  con- 
firmed by  the  liberal  offers  of  Ribera,  indicated  that 
equal  or  larger  contributions  might  be  obtained  with- 
out this  agreement.  It  was,  besides,  dangerous  to  con- 
fer more  authority  upon  a  man  whose  ambition  leaned 
toward  an  empire  of  his  own,  over  a  pliant  and  numer- 
ous people,  aided  by  a  host  of  devoted  soldiers.  Tiie 
charges  of  the  Velazquez  party  had  proved  exag- 
gerated, yet  the  suspicions  scattered  by  them  kept 
smouldering,  now  to  burst  into  flame  on  the  arrival 
of  confirmatory  statements  from  all  of  the  four  royal 
officials.  About  this  time  also  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Ribera  and  the  father  of  CortiJs  concerning  some  funds 
which  the  former  had  failed  to  deliver,  and  finding  his 
master  falling  in  favor  the  secretary  thought  it  best 
to  secure  himself  by  keeping  the  money  and  currying 
favor  with  the  opposition  by  offering  damaging  testi- 
mony." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  ia  not  surprising  that 
the  king  took  alarm;  he  might  lose  great  treasures 

rigbt-hand  division  a,  donble-heoded  black  engla  on  a  white  field,  the  urns  of 
tlie  empire;  in  tlie  lower  diviBion  a.  golden  lioa  on  ft  red  field,  siRnilicant  of 
Cortes'  deeOi.     In  the  apper  left  diviaion,  three  golden  crowns  in  pjrunidal 

rition  on  b  black  field,  denoting  bia  aubjui^tioD  of  three  eovereigni;  in  the 
er  division  a  representatian  ut  Tcoochtitlau  city.  The  yellow  bordor  dia- 
pbyed  Beven  >ieadi  of  leading  chiefs  licked  by  b.  chain  with  a  padlock.  A 
plumed  closed  belniet  Buimoauted  the  sliieid.  £tai  Cidida,  in  Ctd.  Ihc.  Indd. , 
liL  196-20*. 

"  The  agents  received  a  proportionately  greater  reward,  Mclgarejo  being 
appointed  royal  preacher  with  permisaion  to  call  himself  of  tho  Council  of  the 
Indies,  and  Ribera  was  made  royal  treaimrerof  the  South  Sea,  'por  continno, 
de  sn  casa,'  with  50,000  maiBvedis  in  pay,  and  permiHsion  to  wear  an  opea 
helmet  in  bis  coat  of  arms.  Hrrrera.  dec,  ill.  lib,  vii.  cap.  iv. 

"  'Se  les  difron  !q«  despachos  dcpendicntea  desta  capitolacion.'etc.  Id. 

"  While  eDgaf;ed  in  defaming  Cortt^a  ho  died  from  overe&tiiig.  saysOomara. 
'Comio  vna  noobe  vn  torrezno  en  duluhalao,  y  nmrio  dello.'  I/ist.  Hex.,  2~'t. 
Bcmal  Diaz  gives  him  a  bad  character.  Iliiit.  Vnyiad.,l90-\.  His  premature 
death  ia  doubtful,  tor  the  iifrro  de  Cnfti/iio,  March  1.  1527,  r  " 
.Bibeis  ai  r^dor  of  Mexico,  evidently  the  same  man. 
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and  the  I^ew  Spaio  empire  also.  It  had  been  found 
prudent  in  other  cases  to  replace  a  conqueror  by  crown 
agents,  so  as  to  guard  against  the  control  and  influence 
acquired  by  military  leaders  in  distant  provinces. 
Even  the  Great  Captain  was  recalled  from  Naples 
with  delusive  promises  lest  he  should  grow  too  power- 
ful. With  others  it  was  often  deemed  suflBcient  to  let 
an  agent  suddenly  appear  and  take  the  command  from 
the  leader,  unsupported  by  any  other  power  than  the 
royal  commission,  which  in  those  days  received  devout 
obedience.  The  complaints  of  the  humbled  conquis- 
tador met  with  little  consideration  where  the  interests 
of  the  crown  were  at  stake.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  it  waa  decided  to  supersede  Cortes,  and  at  the 
same  time  offer  the  government  as  a.  peace-offering  to 
Diego  Colon,  who  through  his  offices  as  admiral  and 
viceroy  pretended  to  certain  claims  over  New  Spain 
as  well  as  other  regions,"  Since  Cortes  with  hia  im- 
periousness  and  large  armaments  might  resist  a  re- 
moval, Colon  must  take  with  him  an  army  sufficient 
to  enforce  respect." 

These  measures  were  not  made  public,  lest  Cortds 
should  receive  warning  and  prepare  for  resistance,  yet 
they  leaked  out,  and  created  no  little  conflict  of  opin- 
ions. Even  the  opposition  clamored  against  Colon  as 
head  of  so  large  a  government,  to  the  acquisition  of 
which  he  had  contributed  nothing.  The  father  and 
agents  of  Cortda  were  greatly  alarmed.  Fortunately 
they  possessed  a  powerful  friend  in  Alvarado  de 
Zilniga,  duke  of  B^jar,  with  whose  niece,  Juana  Are- 
llano, a  marriage  had  already  been  arranged  for  CorttSs, 
for  the  famous  conqueror  of  Mexico,  the  rumored  pos- 
sessor of  millions,  controlling  the  greatest  empire  in 
the  western  Inde,  was  an  acceptable  suitor  even  in 
the  house  of  a  duke.  Attended  by  a  number  of 
friends  and  Martin  Cortes,  this  grandee  appeared  be- 

"'El  Almirant&^o  de  U  Nuena  EapaG».'  Id.,  103. 

"  The  coat  of  whi^h  waa  to  be  rocorered  from  CorU*,  Mys  Bmul  Diu. 
If  guilty  he  was  to  be  beheaded. 
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fore  the  king  to  protest  against  the  intended  injustice 
to  a  man  who  had  gained  such  vast  domain  and  treas- 
ures for  the  crown,  and  whose  loyalty  was  impugned 
Bolely  by  greedy  and  jealous  intriguers.  He  showed 
the  letters  of  CorttSs  to  his  father  and  agents,  breath- 
ing the  most  devoted  sentiments  for  the  king,  and  re- 
vealing the  cunning  artifices  and  hostility  on  the  part 
of  the  royal  officials.  Finally  he  ofiered  himself  with 
all  his  estates  as  surety  for  his  prot(5g^. 

With  such  influential  and  explanatory  representa- 
tions the  king  was  induced  to  await  further  develop- 
ments, particularly  as  Soto  arrived  at  this  juncture 
with  the  fifths  and  the  presents.  "  In  good  truth," 
says  Gomara,  "  it  was  this  gold  that  saved  Cortes 
from  removal."  This  was  not  Uterally  true,  however. 
The  money  value  of  the  presents  could  have  bad  little 
efi'ect  on  the  decision  of  the  king,  in  view  of  the  pecul- 
iar nature  of  his  suspicions.  Moreover,  he  seized  the 
firivate  remittances  of  Cortes  to  his  father,  and  with 
ittle  scruple,  since  this  money  was  declared  to  be  stolen 
from  the  crown  and  intended  for  armaments  where- 
with to  strengthen  his  position.  The  seizure  was 
made  under  pretence  of  a  loan,  with  a  promise  of  re- 
payment never  intended  to  be  kept."  The  strength 
of  the  treasure  shipment  lay  wholly  in  the  silver  gun, 
and  it  no  doubt  assisted  with  its  boastful  and  flatter- 
ing volley  to  make  a  breach  in  the  barricade  of  preju- 
dice raised  against  its  sender.  Brought  to  the  palace, 
it  created  great  attention,  from  the  novelty  and  the 
inscription,  aa  Cortes  had  intended.  Not  a  few  took 
umbrage  at  the  pretentious  triplet,  even  among  his 
friends,  though  the  greatness  of  his  achievements  was 
conceded. 

The  silver  gun  may  have  embodied  also  a  propitia- 
tory idea,  for  at  the  time  of  sending  it  CorUs,  con- 

"Long  after  hig  final  ratam  toSp&in.iQ  1540,  CorWawasatUl  preBsingfor 
the  fulfilment  of  the  royal  promiaB.  Col.  Doc.  laid. ,  iv.  227.  Otiier  ijcrsons 
in  the  Biune  vessel  aa  Solo  were  allowed  to  retain  their  property,  obserrea 
HelTsis,  loc  cit. 
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trary  to  the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  was  preparing  to 
enter  upon  fresh  paths,  which  were  to  lead  to  com- 
plications no  less  troublesome  than  those  menacing 
him  at  the  court.  Hampered  on  all  sides  by  med- 
dling officials,  and  annoyed  by  begging  intruders  with 
exorbitant  demands  and  illusory  expectations,  his 
position  was  becoming  lesa  enviable.  The  Pdnuco 
affair  was  now  settled,  and  accustomed  to  the  stir  of 
battle  and  the  adventures  and  novelties  of  the  march, 
his  spirit  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  monotony,  to 
pine  for  new  scenes,  allured  also  by  reports  of  the 
victorious  advance  in  Guatemala  under  Alvarado. 
Still  greedy  for  gold  and  glory,  he  longed  to  secure 
to  himself  the  fame  of  such  conquests,  or  excel  them; 
and  while  excited  by  glowing  rumors  which  filled  the 
region  to  the  south  with  great  cities  and  treasures, 
he  desired  above  all  to  be  the  discoverer  of  the  long- 
sought  strait.  "  It  seemed  to  me,"  he  writes  to  the 
king,  "that  mj  person  had  long  been  idle,  without 
performing  anything  new  in  your  Majesty's  service."" 
When  news  came  of  Ulid'a  defection,  he  felt 
prompted  to  go  in  person  against  him ;  but  owing  to 
certain  pressing  duties,  and  the  remonstrances  of 
friends,  the  task  of  reducing  the  rebellious  lieutenant 
was  intrusted  to  Francisco  de  las  Casas,  his  relative, 
and  a  man  of  valor  and  energy.*"  Soon,  however,  he 
bethought  himself  of  Olid's  skill  as  a  leader  and  the 
number  and  devotednass  of  his  followers;  and  he 
began  to  doubt  the  ability  of  the  comparatively  un- 
tried Casas  to  effect  his  object.  Therefore,  yielding 
to  his  fears  and  to  the  allurements  held  forth  by  a 
roving  fancy,  he  prepared  for  his  departure.  At  once 
arose  an  outcry  both  among  adherents  and  opponents. 
What  would  become  of  the  country  without  its  direct- 
ing spirit,  its  bulwark!  Dissensions  would  ensue, 
perhaps  anarchy,  and  the  still  unquiet  natives  might 
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take  advantage  of  this  to  rise  and  exterminate  the 
Spaniards.  His  mere  presence  sufficed  to  prevent  all 
this.  The  road  to  Honduras  was  unknown  and  full 
of  danger;  the  punishment  of  Olid  belonged  to  the  . 
king,  though  Casas  might  by  this  time  have  effected 
it.  The  royal  officers  also  considered  it  their  duty  to 
remonstrate  against  an  expedition  which  must  take 
away  bo  many  of  the  much  needed  soldiers,  and  en- 
danger the  safety  of  all.  They  no  doubt  felt  delighted 
at  the  blow  struck  by  a  rebellious  lieutenant  at  one 
whom  they  both  feared  and  envied,  and  would,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  preferred  to  see  him  de- 
part, 

Cortds  had  expected  these  remonstrances,  and  re- 
plied that  prompt  chastisement  was  needed  to  prevent 
other  officers  from  revolting  and  creating  disorder, 
with  a  loss  to  himself  of  respect  and  territory.  Ho 
would  take  due  steps  for  the  government  and  safety  of 
Mexico,  This  was  not  deemed  satisfactory,  however, 
and  a  formal  protest  was  lodged,  which  Cortds  could 
not  altogether  ignore.  He  pretended  to  yield,  and 
declared  that  he  would  merely  proceed  to  the  Goaza- 
coalco  region,  where  troubles  demanded  his  pr^ence. 
He  even  wrote  to  the  king  that  he  had  yielded  to 
the  general  desire. 

As  rulers  during  his  absence  he  appointed  Treasurer 
Estrada  and  Licentiate  Zuazo,  the  latter  more  prop- 
erly as  justicia  mayor,  to  control  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  justice.  It  may  appear  strange  that  he  should 
have  overlooked  his  many  faithful  followers  in  this 
selection,  and  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  reason  lay 
greatly  in  the  mistrust  created  by  the  conduct  of  Olid, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  three  most  intimate  friends. 
To  prevent  jealousy  he  must  have  given  the  preference 
to  the  leading  captains  of  the  conquest,  and  with  their 
military  skill  and  authority  among  natives  and  colo- 
nists they  might  become  dangerous.  The  appointees 
had  neither  experience  as  soldiers  nor  great  popularity, 
while  the  selection  of  a  royal  officer  would  be  a  proof 
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before  the  sovereign  of  hia  loj-alty,  and  might  aid  to 
conciliate  a  libellous  clique.  It  must  be  meutioned 
that  Estrada  was  the  least  obnoxious  of  tho  officials, 
less  false  in  his  friendship  than  the  others,  and  Zuazo 
was  a  most  estimable  man,  for  whom  Cortes  had 
great  respect  and  admiration.  To  promote  good 
i'eeline  a  distribution  of  natives  was  made  to  the 
officials  and  other  persons.  Francisco  de  Solis  was 
appointed  commandant  of  the  arsenal,  with  control  of 
the  fleet  and  sufficient  arms  for  an  emergency,  and  to 
Rodrigo  de  Paz,  his  own  cousin,  a  rather  turbulent 
fellow,  CorttSs  intrusted  the  cM-e  of  his  house  and 
property,  as  mayordomo  mayor,  with  the  offices  of 
alguacil  mayor  and  regidor." 

For  greater  securi^  he  took  with  him  the  three 
late  sovereigns  of  Mexico,  Tlacopan,  and  Tezcuco, 
also  the  actual  ruler  of  Acolhuacan,  Ixtlilxochitl,  and 
several  of  the  leading  caciques,  nearly  all  destined  to 
succumb  to  the'  hardships  of  the  march,  or  perish  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  as  in  the  case  of  Quauh- 
temotzin  and  Tetlepanquetzal.**  The  patriotism  and 
influence  of  the  former  had  ever  rendered  him  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion,  particularly  after  his  unjust  torture, 
and  he  must  fall  a  victim  to  the  first  adverse  circum- 
stance that  seemed  to  threaten  the  safety  of  the  Span- 
iards from  his  side.  His  seeming  strength  and  his 
friends  caused  his  fall,  for  their  muttered  remonstrances 

"  His  formal  mstallatiDn  oh  olgnacil  mayor  did  not  take  place  tdll  FebnuuT 
17,  1323.  Llbrodf  Cabildo.  MS. 

"Ford  detailed  account  of  tbe  charge*  agauut  tbem,  and  their  execution, 
■ee  Hut.  Cent,  Am.,  i.  HHl-Q,  thia  eerica.  Among  the  other  hostages,  as  they 
niay  bo  called,  are  named  Oquitzin,  lord  of  Azcapuzalco;  Fanitzin,  lord  of 
Ecatepcc;  Andnia,  lord  of  Kleiicaltzinco.  a  brother  of  the  king  of  &li- 
cboacan ;  tho  cihuacoati,  or  lieutenant  of  Quauhtemutzin ;  Tlacatecatl,  a 
brave  ond  Kpirited  cliieftniii.  As  licutcnanta  far  the  three  Bovcrcigns, 
or  norainally  bo,  were  appointed  Moxicaltecuhtli  st  Slexico,  Cohuatcoatl 
at  Tlacopan,  and  AlonBo  ItzcumcoaDi  at  Tezcuco.  None  of  them  mem- 
bera  of  the  royal  families,  it  seems,  who  were  excluded  for  the  very  rea- 
sons that  caused  hostages  to  be  taken  with  the  expeditian,  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl,  S't.,  435,  440,  who  gives  tho  above  names,  rather  tardily  admits 
this  motive,  after  offering  BBvPml  unlikely  rcnsona.  According  toChimalpain, 
IIM.  Ctrnq.,  n.  120,  153.  Don  Andnia  Motclcliiuhtzin  was  elected  by  tlio  SJex- 
icans  as  their  captain  general  in  place  of  the  cihuacoati.  See  aiao  JJfrrera, 
dec  iij.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i.;Gomam,  JJitt.  J/eJ:.,  2JG;  Vavo,  I'rtt  Shjlot,  i.  31. 
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iu  behalf  of  themselves  and  their  leaders,  under  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  march,  rose  as  damaging  evidence,  while 
their  number,  overwhelming  as  compared  with  the  sol- 
diers, made  a  severe  example  appear  necessary.  The 
control  of  the  natives  of  Mexico  was  left  partly  to  the 
infiucntial  friar  Olmedo,  with  the  injunction  to  pro- 
tect them  and  promote  their  conversion,  which  he 
faithfully  did  during  the  short  term  of  life  left  him. 

The  preference  given  Estrada  in  the  appointment 
of  rulers  was  a  source  of  bitter  annoyance  to  the  other 
officials;  and  rather  than  be  subject  to  him  Salazar 
and  Chirinos  oflTered  to  accompany  the  expedition, 
much  as  they  disliked  it.  Albornoz  would  probably 
have  joined  them,  but  he  fell  sick,  it  is  said,  and  the 
factor  suggested  that,  since  he  must  remain,  a  share 
in  the  government  ought  to  be  accorded  him.  Tliis 
was  done  with  the  malicious  expectation  of  creating 
mischief,  for  he  well  knew  that  the  treasurer  and  con- 
tador  nursed  a  strong  dislike  and  jealousy.  Cortds 
could  not  have  been  wholly  unaware  of  this,  yet  he 
acquiesced,"*  The  appointment  was  most  mischievous, 
for  Estrada,  who  prided  himself  on  being  an  ofispring 
of  the  Catholic  king,  despised  Albornoz,  and  felt  not 
a  little  annoyed  at  the  partnership,  while  Albornoz  re- 
garded himself  as  under  no  obligation  for  an  appoint- 
ment tardily  granted  at  the  instance  of  others.'^ 

Cortes  set  out  from  Mexico  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  with  .about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Spanish 
followers, chieflyhorsemen,  and  three  thousand  natives, 
both  largely  reenforced  on  the  way.**  During  the 
march  news  overtook  him  of  repeated  disagreements 

" '  Como  foe  importuiuLdo,  y  deioeaiitt  cotnplazer. .  .lo  hizo,'  Baya  Hcirero, 
loc.  cit.  Gromais  assumea  tbatCort^  took  the  accompuiymgofficials  with  liim 
of  bU  own  accord,  to  soothe  them.  In  the  acta  of  me  municipiility  all  three 
rulers  are  termed  tenientes  por  el  gobeniador.  Zuazo  Htaading  at  ttie  heoil. 
Liliro  tie  Cabildo,  MS.,  24-^;  Zamdrro'ja,  Carta,  in  Pachero  and  Cdnieiuu, 
Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  109. 

'*  Alluding  to  this  appointment,  in  a  letter  written  after  thereporteil  death 
of  Cortina,  lie  relents  so  far  as  to  admit  tlia  loyalty  indicated  thereby.  Carta, 
in  lea:' aictla,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  4ST.  Albornoz  1^1  been  womted  by  Cartiii  in  a 
love  aSair  previous  to  the  conquest,  and  he  never  forgave  him. 

*^For  a  full  account  of  the  expedition,  its  strength,  Buffering!,  and  achieve- 
menta,  aee  BUI.  Ctal.  Am.,  i.  Q37-63,  this  series. 
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between  lilstrada  and  Albomoz,  who  on  one  occasion 
went  80  far  as  to  draw  the  sword  on  each  other  before 
the  town  council.  They  were  warned  to  desist,  or 
their  commissions  would  be  revoked.  This  had  no 
effect,  and  on  reaching  Espiritu  Santo,  Cortds  received 
an  urgent  demand  for  a  remedy  in  the  matter;  hia 
presence  was  imperative.  Salazar  and  Chirinos  were 
not  displeased  at  the  success  of  their  machiDations. 
The  condition  of  affairs  was  now  more  favorable  for 
their  return,  and  they  certainly  would  never  proceed 
farther  than  Goazacoalco,  By  stirring  the  discord 
and  using  their  influence  over  the  weaier  Albornoz, 
they  might  emerge  into  a  commanding  position.  There 
were  even  better  prospects,  for  if  they  could  so  readily 
procure  the  appointment  of  their  associate,  their  own 
could  be  obtained,  and  for  this,  indeed,  they  had  been 
striving.  None  could  have  shown  greater  attention 
to  Cortes  than  tiiey,  particularly  Salazar,  who  always 
doffed  his  hat  in  addressing  him,  says  Bernal  Diaz; 
ever  obsequious  and  intent  on  flattery.  Finding  his 
importunities  unavailing  for  Cort^a'  return,^'  ho  did 
not  fail  to  detract  from  the  character  of  the  rulers  at 
Mexico,  and  to  insidiously  ui^  his  own  ability  and 
devotion. 

Cortes  was  a  good  judge  of  human  nature,  much 
of  his  success  being  in  fact  due  to  this  instinct,  yet  he 
often  misplaced  his  confidence.  Like  many  men  of 
genius  he  was  irregular,  erratic  in  certain  lines  of 

"Acoording  b 


To  which  CorM8  replied: 

lanUml 
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Beniai  Diaz,  Nut.  Vcniad.,  186. 
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action,  and  allowed  weaker  traits  to  overcome  his 
judgment.  Such  missteps  are  noticeable  in  the  career 
of  the  most  illustrious  leaders,  and  create  astonish- 
ment even  in  commonplace  minds.  Generally  it  is 
the  result  of  miscalculation,  often  of  preoccupation. 
In  this  instance  Corti^s  was  too  absorbed  by  his  im- 
mediate projects  to  sound  their  hollow  deceit,  though 
he  accepted  but  little  they  said  as  true.  At  any  rate 
he  was  persuaded  to  issue  a  commission  for  Salozar 
and  Chirinos  to  rule  jointly  with  the  other  lieuten- 
ants at  Mexico;  and  further,  to  give  them  a  secret 
mandate  to  suspend  the  treasurer  and  contador,  if  still 
creating  trouble,  and  to  rule  jointly  with  Zuazo  alone. '^ 
Cortes  is  said  to  have  been  warned  against  these 
men,  particularly  by  the  friars,  to  whom  he  ever  lent 
an  attentive  ear,  but  their  voice  had  not  the  influence 
of  good  Olmedo.  He  could  not  endure  the  idea  of 
returning  to  Mexico  to  settle  the  difficulty,  for  this 
involved  not  alone  delay,  but  a  probable  abandonment 
of  the  expedition.  Agents  must  be  sent,  and  he  did 
not  see  the  danger  of  selecting  these  officials  who 
besides  were  proving  irksome  witnesses  to  his  acts  and 
movements.  Their  appointment  might  prove  a  bond 
of  gratitude,  and  an  additional  commendation  before 
the  sovereign.  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Herrera  suggests, 
that  he  also  hoped  through  their  dissensions  to  find 
his  own  conduct  and  policy  placed  in  a  more  favorable 
light,  by  contrast  and  by  the  discredit  to  be  thus  cast 
upon  their  testimony.**  The  officials  were  eager  to 
hurry  away  with  the  precious  commissions,  and  on 
taking  leave,  says  an  eye-witness,  Salazar  sobbed  as 
be  embraced  bis  dear  friend,  CorttSs,  the  commissions 
heaving  in  sympathy  from  the  breast-pocket." 

I' 'Para  que  castigoasen  los  exceMot  del  Tesorero,  y  Contador. .  ,pero  con 
limitaciaQ,  qui  ai  loa  liallasacn  conformes,  do  tratasseD  de  caatJKO,  aluo  qae 
t«UcJS  jnntoa  goueniasBcii.'  ilerreni,  dec.  iiL  lib.  vi.  cap.  zi.  Bemal  Diaz 
iiitiiiiitoa  tiiat  the  commissioui  were  mwle  out  by  a  Becretai;  friendly  to  Sal- 
ozar.  ill'l.    Vrrdad.,  IM. 

"Kvcn  Salazfu'  is  said  to  have  mode  some  faint  objcctioiiB  to  the  diatriba- 
tion  of  power  among  so  many,  iltrrrm,  ubi  sup.   Torqatiao'la,  L  589. 

"  'Que  parccia  q  quciia  llorar  al  ilenpcdire,  y  cO  bub  prouisiones  en  el  aeoo 
de  la  mouura  q  i^l  bu  quiso  nutar. '  Jieruul  Dim,  loc.  cit. 
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On  reaching  Mexico,  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
they  found  Estrada  and  Albornoz  in  harmony;**  but 
since  this  did  not  suit  their  plans,  concocted  on  the 
way,  they  exhibited  merely  the  secret  commission 
empowering  them  to  remove  those  two  officials  and 
to  assume  their  places.  On  the  29th  of  December 
1524,  accordingly,  they  were  received  by  the  cabildo 
as  sole  rulers  in  connection  with  Zuazo.  Soon  the 
trick  became  apparent,  however,  probably  through 
letters  from  the  camp,"  and  presenting  themselves 
before  the  town  council,  Estrada  and  Albornoz  de- 
manded to  be  reinstalled  as  lieutenant-governors.  The 
case  was  referred  to  Zuazo,  as  one  learned  in  law  and 
at  the  head  of  the  tribunal,  and  he  deciding  in  their 
favor,  they  were  admitted  as  joint  rulers  with  the 
others  on  the  25th  of  February,"*  Salazar  and  Chi- 
rinos  had  sought  to  win  Zuazo  to  their  side,  but  he 
was  incorruptible,  and  in  their  disappointment  they 
vowed  vengeance.  To  resist  the  decision  of  the 
council  was  out  of  the  question,  for  this  body  was 
really  more  powerful  than  the  combined  lieutenants. 
It  could  be  made  an  instrument,  however,  through  the 
power  possessed  by  the  governor  to  appoint  regidores. 
The  present  members  being  of  Cortds'  selection,  his 
word  and  interests  wei-e  law  to  them.  By  and  by 
the  new  rulers,  through  intrigue  and  forcible  appoint- 
ments, managed  to  obtain  a  controlling  voice  in  the 
assembly,  and  consequently  the  power  to  carry  out 
their  own  schemes. 

Matters  went' smoothly  for  some  time,  during  which 
Salazar,  seconded  by  Chirinoa,  was  maturing  plans  for 
the  removal  of  his  obnoxious  partners  in  the  govem- 
meut.     The  most  influential  man  in  Mexico  at  this 

'°They  bad  become  reconciled  the  very  d&j  sftm'  tbe  b word-drawing. 
ifftaoria,  in  Icaibaleeta,  Col.  Doe.,  i.  ■'>12.    A  docnment  uttributoil  tol^trada. 
"  ZurDAmiga  Btatea  that  on  arrival  the  twain  had  taken  Albomoz  into 
tbeir  confidence,  and  he  offered  to  withdraw  from  thegovenunentBO  aato  pro- 
mute  tlie  remoTal  of  Estrada  and  thus  bo  reTennea  upon  him.     Soon  they 
became  friends  again,  and  now  Albornoz  demandetl  the  Teinatallation  of  both, 
Uarta,  in  Paeheco  and  Ciirdena*,  Col.  Doe.,  xiii.  109-10. 
Libro  de  Calnldo,  MS.,  25,  31-6. 
Em.  lUi..  Vok  11.   u 
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period  was  Rodrigo  de  Paz,  who,  ns  relative  of  Corti^s, 
in  charge  of  his  vast  interests,  and  figuring  as  algiiacil 
mayor,  stood  the  conceded  leader  of  his  controlling 
party.  The  success  of  Salazar's  schemes  required  the 
cooperation  of  such  a  man;  but  he  was  tlie  friend  of 
Zuazo  and  Estrada.  The  first  step,  therefore,  must 
be  to  alienate  him  from  them.  Finding  that  some 
old  offence  of  Paz  still  remained  unpunished,  Salazar 
demanded  that  the  joint  governors  should  sign  an 
order  for  his  arrest.  Estrada  suspected  sinister 
design  on  the  part  of  his  opponent,  and  objected, 
declaring  the  offence  insufficient  for  the  proposed 
penalty.  The  others  were  persuaded,  however;  the 
joint  signature  was  obtained,  and  the  alguacil  mayor 
found  himself  suddenly  carried  off  in  shackles  to  Sal- 
azar's house.  This  selection  of  a  prison  was  part  of 
the  plan. 

After  allowing  time  for  his  feelings  to  foment, 
Salazar  presented  himself  "  This  is  rather  severe 
treatment  your  friends  subject  you  to,  seilor,"  he  said. 
"  Had  you  been  so  devoted  to  me  as  to  them,  I  never 
would  have  permitted  such  an  outrage."  Nor  did  he 
fail  to  paint  their  motives  in  colors  as  black  as  their 
deeds;  he  declared  his  aversion  to  them  and  his  sym- 
pathy for  him,  and  finally  proposed  an  alliance.  He 
would  liberate  him,  cost  what  it  might,  and  jointly 
they  would  drive  the  others  from  the  government  and 
share  it  between  themselves.  The  prisoner  acquiesced. 
Within  two  hours  their  compact  was  ratified  by  solemn 
oaths  and  tokens,**  and  within  two  days  the  other  gov- 
ernors had  been  prevailed  upon  to  allow  the  liberation 
of  the  prisoner. 

Rumors  of  the  compact  reaching  the  ears  of  Sala- 
zar's partners,  they  challenged  his  conduct.  He  de- 
nied the  accusation,  and  pretended  to  he  angry  with 
Paz,  and  proposed  a  combination  for  his  overthrow. 
'To  strengthen  the  proposal,  and  lull  their  suspicions, 
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he  joined  them  at  communion,"  and  on  lilaster  Sun- 
day he  dined  with  Estrada.  Next  day  the  three  con- 
spirators proceeded  to  the  council,  where  Paz  h£id 
managed  to  win  the  majority  to  his  side,  and  had 
arranged  for  the  exclusion  of  Estrada  and  Albornoz 
from  the  government,  partly  on  the  plea  that  they 
were  seeking  to  ignore  the  authority  of  Cortes.  On 
the  19th  of  April  1525"  they  were  accordingly  de- 
clared excluded,  on  the  strength  of  the  secret  com- 
mission already  so  efiectually  used  hy  Salazar  and  his 
companion.  Zuazo  protested,  as  did  the  minority  in 
the  council,  and  the  excitement  became  so  great  in 
the  city  that  bloodshed  was  feared.  Indeed,  Pedro, 
a  brother  of  Paz,  came  to  blows  with  Albornoz.  Es- 
trada rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  Rodrigo  de  Paz  joined 
in  the  melile  with  a  large  force,  showering  stones.** 
Peace  was  restored,  and  Pedro  placed  under  arrest, 
only  to  be  released  by  his  patrons. 

Francisco  Ddvila,  one  of  the  alcaldes,  now  issued  a 
proclamation,  forbidding  any  recourse  to  arms  under 
heavy  penalties.  This  being  directed  against  the 
Salazar  faction,  they  indignantly  attacked  him,  broke 
his  staff,  and  carried  him  to  prison.  Here  an  effort 
was  made  to  win  him  to  their  side,  and  this  failing, 
an  assassin  was  instructed  to  remove  him.  He  es- 
caped, however,  to  a  place  of  refuge,  and  his  pursuers 
wreaked  their  vengeance  on  his  property."  Estrada 
and  Albornoz  continued  to  sign  documents  as  lieuten- 
ant-governors, regardless  of  the  injunction,  and  orders 
were  issued  for  their  arrest.  Fearing  more  trouble, 
the  Franciscans  interposed  and  prevailed  on  them  to 
submit.**  This  effectually  excluded  them  from  the 
government. 

" '  Parft  qne  sn  conformidod  fneese  mas  notoria  al  pneblo,  y  nailie  se  atre- 
viease  aawiatira  Rodrigo  do  Paz.'  Ilerrera,  loo,  cit.;  ifemoria,  ubiaup. 

"Libra  de  Cahilda,  M8.,  41-5. 

"  Pedro  do  Paz  intended  to  kill  Albornoj:,  three  of  whose  componicpna  were 
vonnded.  Memoria,  in  Jcadxdctta,  Col.  Doc,,  i.  516. 

*'■  Ho  W68  mnatated  under  the  later  mlo  of  Estrada.  lAbro  dt  Cabildo, 
MS.,Pebni»ry22,  1526. 

"At  their  respective  rcflidencea,  tinder  the  Eoard  of  Pu.  ZvmArraga, 
Carta,  in  Pachtco  and  Cardtnat,  Cvl.  Doe.,  ziii.  110-11. 
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The  removal  of  Zuazo  was  equally  desired,  but  this 
could  not  be  effected  for  want  of  grounds.  It  so 
happened,  however,  that  a  c^dula  arrived  demanding 
the  licentiate's  presence  in  Cuba  to  undergo  residencia 
in  connection  with  his  administration  there.  This 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Paz  in  opening  the  despatches 
for  his  master,  and  was  only  too  eagerly  seized  upon 
to  further  hia  plans.  On  the  evening  of  May  23d, 
Zuazo  was  summoned  to  confer  with  Salazar  and 
Chirinos,  and  in  their  presence  the  alguacil  mayor 
exultingly  snatched  from  him  the  staff  of  chief-jus- 
tice, and  he  was  ordered  to  be  immediately  removed 
as  a  prisoner  to  Medellin,  there  to  await  the  first 
departure  for  the  Islands.  "I  thank  God  for  taking 
me  from  a  country  so  rife  with  discord,"  he  exclaimed, 
as  the  guard  bore  him  away." 

This  treatment  of  a  man  so  irreproachable  and  so 
universally  respected  created  no  little  excitement,  and 
many  residents  prepared  to  abandon  the  city,  but  Paz 
came  forward  with  the  cddula  and  reassured  them.** 
Shortly  afterward  news  was  received  of  the  approach 
of  Casas  and  Gil  Gonzalez,  on  the  way  from  Honduras 
to  report  to  Cortes  their  overthrow  of  Olid.  While 
they  were  advancing  along  the  easy  highways  of  con- 
quered Guatemala,  their  chief  was  marching  in  the 
opposite  direction,  along  the  eastern  borders  of  Vera 
Paz,  wading  through  marshes,  climbing  rugged  ranges, 
and  cutting  his  way  through  dense  forests,  struggling 
with  famine,  disease,  and  discontent,  and  all  in  pur- 

'*  According  to  Oviedo  200  men  Emrronnded  hia  dwelling  at  midnight 
Having  a.  Dumber  of  armed  men  with  him,  ho  prepared  to  rcaiBt,  bnt  Paz  as 
'his  fneDd'  persuaded  biin  to  Burrender,  proiniBing  that  his  person  and  prop- 
erty would  be  respected.  Casoa  joined  him  at  Alcdellin  with  200  cavalry, 
and  offered  to  install  him  at  Mexico  aa  sole  ruler,  but  Zuazo  refused  to  create 
tronhla.  All  this  is  unlikely.  He  was  embarked  at  San  Juan  in  ahocklea,  in 
tlie  middle  of  August,  for  Habano,  where  all  viod  to  do  him  honor.  He 
poased  the  reaidenoia  without  a  stain,  and  waa  thereupon  appointed  oidor  of 
the  audiencia  at  Santo  Domingo  with  a  pay  of  300,000  maravodla.  Thpre  he 
died  in  1539,  rich  and  bonorei  Oveido,  lii.  518-21,  i.  542;  Nacarrete,  in  Col. 
Doc.  Inid.,  ii.  370-9. 

"Katroda  aud  Atbomoz  appear  to  have  been  amoug  the  alarmed  ones,  and 
to  have  gone  in  hiding  in  the  suburb,  while  the  forces  of  Paz  scoured  the  city 
for  them.  JUemoria,  in  Icaabaiceta,  Col.  Doe.,  i.  51G. 
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suit  of  an  object  already  accomplished.  Estrada  and 
Albornoz  were  the  first  to  receive  the  information, 
and  with  a  view  to  obtain  news  of  Cortds,  and  to  take 
counsel  with  Casaa  about  the  policy  to  be  pursued, 
they  proposed  to  meet  them.  As  they  could  not 
leave  the  city  without  permission,  they  obtained  this 
on  the  plea  of  conveying  a  quantity  of  gold  to  Medellin 
for  shipment  to  Spain.  No  sooner  had  they  gone 
than  Chirinos  also  learned  of  Casas'  approach,  and 
hurrying  after  them  with  a  squad  of  men  he  brought 
them  back  to  their  houses,  seizing  their  arms  and 


A  week  later  Casas  and  Gonzalez  arrived  in  the 
city,  and  proceeded  to  Estrada's  residence.  Rumors 
of  their  intention  were  rife,  and  formal  cliarges  against 
them  were  made  before  the  notary,  concocted  prob- 
ably by  the  lieutenant-governors,  who  resolved  not  to 
afford  time  for  conspiracies."  That  very  night  they 
appeared  before  their  house  and  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  certain  armed  men  harbored  by  Estrada 
contrary  to  orders.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
projects  of  the  treasurer  afid  his  guests,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  resist  this  prompt  summons,  sup- 
ported by  a  strong  force  with  artillery,  nor  did  Casas 
'  feel  it  proper  to  oppose  Paz,  the  relative  and  repre- 
sentative of  Cortes,  and  so  the  gate  was  opened." 
All  the  arms  were  now  seized,  even  those  of  Casas' 
party,  and  five  armed  adherents  of  Estrada  were  car- 
ried off  to  be  laahed  and  exiled,  regardless  of  their 
rank  as  hidalgos.     Salazar  did  not  iaii  to  wreak  his 


is  gtiited  also  by  otiier  witneasea.  EatraLla  declorcB  tlia 
CnMsa  me^ng  to  be  an  invecteii  charge,  and  states  that  Uicydid  convny  ^old, 
yet  with  the  abject  also  of  sending  private  despatches  to  .'^pain.  ilniioria,  in 
/'/..  SIO.  Heirera  says  the  friars  interfered  to  prevent  bloodshed  when 
Chirinoa  overtook  them. 

"  Eatrsda  propostxl  to  seize  them,  inclnding  Fbz,  and  assame  the  govern- 
ment, with  CasM  for  alcmie  mayor.  Tralimnnh,  in  Ctir'fn,  llteidfncUt,  i, 
217.     Ocuuft,  ubi  aiip..  wob  the  notary  vlio  recorded  the  chnrgea. 

"  'This  was  done  at  tlie  iostaoca  of  Gibob,'  says  llerrcro,  yet  other  testi- 
mony intju^tes  that  lie  would  have  beau  ready  to  (ud  Kstraoa  ' 
CorUt,  Hetidtiicia,  L  77,  *0i!. 
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hatred  on  Casas  in  abuse  and  insinuation,  and  the 
latter  being  a  high-spirited  cavalier  retorted  in  no 
measured  terms."  Such  insolence  was  beyond  endur- 
ance, but  as  it  was  conveyed  by  a  relative  of  Cortes, 
whom  Paz  would  most  likely  protect,  the  factor  was 
obliged  to  nurse  his  wrath  for  the  present.  Casaa 
thought  it  prudent,  however,  to  leave  for  his  estates 
in  r   ' 


**  He  even  ventured  to  attack  Salozar^  party  one  day,  and  maltreat  Al- 
bomoz,  wboee  vacillating  dcme&Dor  did  so  moch  to  njd  the  former.  Oomara, 
fliit.  Mez.,  248.  He  would  hardly  liavs  dared  to  laxee  hia  hands  against 
Salazar.  B«njal  Diaz  gives  aoine  doabtful  details  aboat  Casas'  conduct  oguinst 
Sulazar.  Hist,  VenlniL,  210-11.  He  waa  not  present.  Estrada  waa  coniined 
in  another  bouse,  and  Albomoz  in  the  arsenaL  Mrmoria,  in  Icazbaicela,  Col. 
Doc,  i.  619. 

"  'Exiled  by  Salazar,'  lays  a  vritnes*  in  Cortit,  RuidauAa,  i.  403. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

SALAZAR-S  USURPATION  AND  OVERTHROW. 

1325-1528. 

Otbktrsow  ot  Paj!— Hm  TERaiSLB  Fate— .PEnaECtwiOM  op  thb  Fribhds 

OP  C0Bl£s — ALTAaXDO  COHSIDBRS  THB  blATTBB— SBAECU  FOR  CoR- 
T±S — Hia   FCNBRAL  UOMORS — SPOLIATION  OP  HIS  PTIOPEIITT— LaSRINO  A 

Wipe— TvKAN  NIC AL  Pbocbeiiiho3  op  Salazak — Ii  Leads  to  Rbvolt— 
General  Aiabm — Expeditioms  aqaisot  Rebels — Cmieinos'  Fiamco — 
Thb  FniABa  Hem.  Amathehas — The  Qovebnobs  Humbled — The  Mvs- 
TEKtoca  MEssEhGun— BistNO  of  mc  Men  dp  Cobti^^s — Klectiom  op 
Estbada  and  Albornoz — AsaADLT  on  the  Govebnmgnt  House — 3a- 
LAZAB  Ehcaobd— CoHaPiBAcr  to  Relbasb  Him, 

After  aiding  Salazar  in  the  achievement  of  hia 
plots,  Paz  was  no  longer  indispensable ;  indeed,  he 
was  an  obstacle  to  the  free  sway  of  the  lieutenants. 
Their  longing  for  uncontrolled  action  was  fostered 
partly  by  rumors  of  disasters  to  Cortes,  borne  from 
the  natives  of  the  south,  and  all  the  more  alarming  in 
the  absence  of  news  from  him.  The  ruling  faction 
did  not  hesitate  to  magnify  these  reports  and  to  cir- 
culate fantastic  stories  about  Cortiia,  Slarina,  and  San- 
doval having  been  seen  burning  in  vivid  flames  in  the 
Tlatcluco  church-yard/  Machinations  against  the 
immediate  adherents  of  Cortes  could  accordingly  be 
ventured  upon,  but  their  leader  must  above  all  be  re- 
moved. An  additional  incentive  existed  in  the  wealth 
of  the  captain-general,  of  which  Paa  was  the  guardian, 
and  in  the  enmity  of  Chirinos,  who  had  lost  to  him 
at  the  gambling-table  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune.* 

'  The  nun  irho  saw  it  became  aick  nitb  horror.  Their  gboeta  were  seea 
alw>  at  Tnzouco.  Btrnai  Diaz,  JJM.  Verdad..  210. 

*  Some  20,000  pesoa  de  oro.  Estrada  assumes  this  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal cauw  for  tiie  plots  aguinst  Paz.  IcaxbaiQela,  CoL  Doc.,  i.  519-20. 
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In  furtherance  of  the  design  the  devoted  friends  of 
Cortds  had  been  gradually  replaced  by  more  pliable 
members.  An  able  adviser  and  promoter  of  these 
machinations  existed  in  Diego  de  Ocaiia,  who  had 
lately  arrived  as  royal  notary,  probably  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  Cobos,  the  powerful  patron  of  his  prin- 
cipals.* 

Paz  had  given  umbrage  to  the  Franciscans  by  a 
neglect  of  religious  duties  and  want  of  respect  for  the 
friars,  a  proceeding  which  was  aggravated  by  his  pas- 
sionate and  reckless  nature.  Salazar  represented  this 
to  Father  Valencia,  the  custodian,  and  agent  for  the 
Inquisition,  and  proposed  that  authority  be  given  to 
seize  and  arraign  him.  The  friar  replied  tliat  the 
anger  of  the  church  had  been  propitiated  by  bumble 
penitence,  and  that  Paz  stood  absolved.  This  answer 
may  have  been  dictated  partly  by  a  repugnance 
toward  the  applicant,  whose  every  proposal  seemed  to 
cover  some  deep-laid  plot,  and  whose  reverence  for 
the  cloth  was  by  no  means  conspicuous.  Thus  foiled, 
Salazar  turned  to  another  quarter. 

After  the  treatment  received  from  Paz,  neither 
Estrada  nor  Albomoz  could  be  expected  to  harbor 
any  good-will  for  him,  and  they  were  readily  induced 
to  join  in  the  not  altogether  improper  demand  upon 
the  mayordomo  of  Cort(5a  to  exhibit  what  treasures 
his  master  had  sent  to  Spain,  so  that  the  royal  fifth 
might  be  collected  where  still  due;  and  further,  since 
Cortes  was  evidently  dead,  to  repay  to  the  treasury 
the  sixty  thousand  pesos  de  oro  taken  by  him.  Paz 
naturally  objected,  and  his  refusal  was  made  to  appear 
as  contempt  for  the  officials  of  the  king,  strongly 
indicative  of  treason.  With  loud  words  about  the 
necessity  for  protecting  the  royal  interests,  Salazar  and 

'In  Iradialfflfi,  Col.  Doc,,  i.  524-37,  in  printed  a  letter  of  this  person, 
a<lc1reS3cd  proLably  to  uCicialB  of  the  (.'a^A  do  l.i  Contratacion,  witli  wliicJi  ha 
Bccms  to  liavo  hccn  connected.      It  is  full  of  malii ' 
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Chirinos  began  to  summon  men  to  their  support, 
promising  repartimientos  and  other  favors  to  some, 
and  assuring  others  that  no  harm  should  come  to  Paz 
himself.  Observing  this  movement,  the  latter  also 
began  to  muster  for  defence.  A  proclamation  was 
issued  forbidding  any  one  under  heavy  penalties  to 
resist  the  royal  cause.  Nevertheless,  when  the  lieu- 
tenant-governors appeared  before  his  house  on  the 
19th  of  August,  Paz  had  quite  a  force  within.  Es- 
trada now  spoke  to  him,  and,  representing  the  treason- 
able appearance  and  danger  of  resisting  royal  officials 
in  discharge  of  their  duty,  he  prevailed  upon  him  to 
yield,  after  receiving  the  solemn  oath  of  Salazar  and 
Chirinos  that  his  person  should  be  respected.* 

After  disarming  and  dismissing  the  opposing  force, 
and  sending  Paz  to  the  arsenal,  the  four  royal  officers 
took  possession  of  the  residence  of  Cortes.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  premises  followed,  and  a  number  of 
valuables  at  once  disappeared,  while  the  native  prin- 
cesses and  ladies  of  noble  birth  there  living  as  wards 
were  grossly  insulted,  to  the  deep  humiliation  of  their 
people.  The  belief  was  that  vast  treasures  lay  hidden 
in  or  beneath  the  palace,  and  Estrada  and  Albomoz 
were  directed  to  retire  so  that  the  lieutenants  might 
have  no  official  witness  to  their  further  search.  The 
better  to  promote  their  designs  these  worthies  caused 
themselves  on  the  22d  of  August  to  be  sworn  in  as 
lieutenant-governors  for  the  king,  till  his  Majesty 
should  decide,  with  the  same  power  as  that  possessed 
by  Cortes  in  his  offices  of  chief  justice  and  captain 
general.*  A  devoted  adherent  named  Antonio  de 
Villaroel  was  at  the  same  time  installed  as  alguacil 

•This  oath,  tenned  piei'to  lioTnenaje,  WM  tendered  before  several  cavaliers 
(Uid  friars  in  the  prcaence  of  Joive  lie  Alvarado  and  AndrC-s  do  Tapla.  Biitb 
of  these  being  afterward  proscribed,  Salazar  may  have  considered  the  oath 
leas  valid.  (Jil  Gonzalez  was  among  those  who  persuaded  Paz  to  yield,  says 
the  Jf rmoria,  in  W.,  5-20. 

'The  council  swore  to  obey  them  as  'Tenicntes  de  Cnpitan  General  d  Go- 
bemadory  Justicia  mayor  de  esta  N.  E.  por  SSSIM.'  L!bro  il'  ('<d,illo,  SIS., 
70-0.  ■  Till  Cort^a  should  return.'  waa  oiio  of  the  clauses.  Henceforth  they 
are  spoken  of  as  governors,  though  the  record  title  remained  licutcnant-goT- 
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mayor,  in  place  of  Paz,  and  the  subservient  council 
was  made  to  issue  permission  to  the  new  governors  to 
take  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  Cortes. 

The  bearch  for  treasures  proved  comparatively  bar- 
ren, though  every  corner  was  examined  and  the  ground 
du"  up  beneath  and  around  the  palace.  They  were 
fully  convinced,  however,  that  treasures  existed  some- 
where, for  a  belief  in  the  wealth  of  Cortes  was  too 
wide-spread  not  to  be  true,  and  it  seemed  incredible 
that  he  should  have  neglected  his  opportunities  to 
enrich  himself  The  only  question  was  about  the 
hiding-place.  Paz  must  know,  and  must  be  made  to 
speak.  Regardless  of  their  oath  they  submitted  him 
to  torture,  applying  among  other  means  boiling  oil  to 
his  feet,  which  were  then  slowly  roasted  before  a  fire. 
In  his  agony  he  declared  that  Cortes  had  taken  bis 
treasures  with  him:  he  knew  of  none.  This  answer 
was  not  accepted,  and  the  torturing  continued  till  the 
toes  fell  off,  and  the  feet  were  charred  to  the  ankles.' 

Regarding  it  as  unsafe  to  leave  alive  an  enemy  so 
terribly  outraged,  to  bear  convicting  evidence  against 
them,  the  governors  concocted  fresh  charges  against 
him,  notably  that  he  intended  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion, and  condemned  him  to  death.  The  popular 
feeling  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  prisoner,  and 
efforts  were  made  to  enforce  the  appeals  against  the 
sentence;  but  the  safety  of  his  persecutors  demanded 
its  execution,  and  effective  precautions  had  been  taken 
to  cloak  the  proceedings  in  the  royal  name,  and  sup- 
port them  with  a  considerable  force,  while  stringent 
orders  existed  against  armed  gatherings  on  the  part  of 
ordinary  citizens.  Still  hoping  to  extort  a  confession, 
Salazar  held  out  to  Paz  the  delusive  promise  of  pardon 
if  he  would  reveal  the  treasures.  "  I  have  none," 
i-eplied  the  outraged  victim,  "  and  I  implore  CoTt6s  to 

*  'Didronle  gnudet  toimcntoi  deagna^  decordelea^dsfuego.'  3lemoria, 

in  Iea:UUctla.  Col.  D-K.,i.5-H.  This  authority  believes  the  treasurna  to  hare 
been  Hcnt  e-itay  before  Paz  came  to  serve  Corttra,  a  year  previous.  '  Con  biarro, 
y  fuu^o  Ic  atormetard. '  J/emra,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  xii.  'De  nuo  DO  podia 
vivir.    Teatimonio Mex.,  ia  /'ucAeeoaml  Vdiilenai,  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  34. 
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pardon  me  for  saying  in  my  agony  that  lie  had  taken 
them  away;  it  is  not  true.'  Unable  to  walk  he  was 
carried  to  the  square  on  an  ass,  and  hanged.'  What 
a  fall  was  this  of  the  haughty  leader  of  a  faction  which 
but  a  few  weeks  before  controlled  the  destinies  of  an 
empire  I  How  far  removed  were  such  proceedings  from 
those  of  savages?  It  ia  a  singular  coincidence  that 
the  representative  of  Cortes  should  have  suffered  the 
same  torture  for  the  same  end  as  Quauhtemotzin,  and 
have  been  hanged  about  the  same  time  as  this  prince, 
under  a  similar  pretext.* 

Pedro,  the  brother  of  Paz,  was  seized  to  please 
AJbomoz,  but  he  escaped  from  prison  and  took  refuge 
in  the  sanctuary  of  San  Francisco,  followed  by  a  num- 
ber of  adherente  of  Cortes,  such  as  Jorge  de  Alvarado 
and  Andres  de  Tapia,  for  none  knew  where  the  tyrants 
would  stop,  or  whom  they  had  marked  for  their  next 
victim.  The  desire  was  now  paramount  to  find  Cortes 
if  peradventure  he  still  lived,  as  the  only  one  who 
could  save  them  and  the  country.  Aware  of  this 
feeling,  the  governors  ordered  the  sails  of  vessels  at 
the  gulf  ports  to  bo  removed,  so  that  none  might  go 
without  their  knowledge.*  Efforts  were  made,  how- 
ever, to  send  intelligence  through  Guatemala,  and 
Pedro  de  Alvarado  was  urged  to  come  to  the  rescue 
and  assume  the  government.  The  proposition  fell  on 
no  heedless  ears,  for  this  leader  was  only  too  willing 
to  figure  as  the  savior  of  a  country  he  had  assisted 

'  'EataTO  en  piemaa  d  desnndo^iui  pafiosncio  tocado  en  k  cabeza. ,  ,todo 
on  dia.'  Memoria,  loo.  cit.  During  iuB  imprisonment  of  a  month  and  a  iialf 
bU  property  was  appropriated  by  S^azar  and  Chirmoa,  partly  to  repay  tha 
samblmg  losses  of  the  latter.  Albomoz,  who  bad  been  left  as  his  heir.  Buys 
Harrera,  ubisup.,  with  little  probability,  failed  to  rcceiro  any  of  the  property. 
Villaroel  claimed  12,000  pttsoa  of  it  won  fromhiin  at  tbe  gamblioff-table.  Paz 
was  ovidently  fortnnata  oa  the  greto  cloth. 

"  Patriotic  Mexicans  did  not  fail  to  recognize  in  thia  occnrrence,  and  In  the 
spoliation  of  hLs  estates,  the  divine  vengeance  for  the  torture  and  ezecation  of 
the  Aztec  emperor  by  Corttia. 

'Gonmra  writes  that  Cosai  had  dona  a  limilar  thing,  shortly  before,  to 
prevent  Sohtzar  from  sending  false  reports  to  Spain,  or  transmit  royal  moneya 
in  his  own  name.  H!Kt.  Mex.,2^.  Bernal  Diaz  states  somethingBimilikr,  and 
adds  that  it  was  mainly  this  that  drew  upon  him  the  peraecution  of  the  gov- 
emora.  JIuL  Veniad.,  210. 
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to  conquer,  and  if  Cortes  proved  to  be  dead  it  was 
necessary  to  foster  his  own  pretensions  to  independont 
sway  in  Guatemala.  He  accordingly  prepared  to  set 
out  with  a  snaall  escort.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, the  trip  was  abandoned,  partly  because  it  became 
apparent  that  a  lai^er  force  was  needed  for  the  project 
tlian  could  be  spared  from  Guatemala,  and  partly  be- 
cause his  interests  at  court  might  be  imperilled  by  an 
armed  demonstration  against  officials  cloaked  in  royal 
authority  and  protected  by  the  powerful  Cobos." 

Shortly  before  this,  Diego  de  Ordaz  had  arrived 
from  Spain,  proudly  bearing  the  new  coat  of  arms 
commctn  orating  his  famous  ascent  of  the  Popocate- 
petl volcano.  He  was  naturally  interested  in  the  fate 
of  his  former  chief,  and  rumors  coming  from  Xicalanco 
of  the  death  of  Cortds  in  that  region  Salazar  agreed 
that  he  should  sail  down  the  coast  with  two  vessels 
to  investigate.  On  reaching  the  Usumacinta  he  ob- 
tained confused  versions  of  disaster  to  the  forces  both 
by  land  and  water,  tho  latter  under  Cuenca  and  Me- 
dina having  been  destroyed  near  the  coast.  Among 
those  captured  was  Medina  who  met  a  fearful  death 
as  a  sacrifice  to  the  idols.  Wooden  splinters  were 
stuck  into  his  body,  and  fired.  Thus  bristling  with 
torches  he  was  made  to  walk  in  solemn  pace  round  a 
hole,  till  he  dropped  from  agony  and  exhaustion,  and 
was  then  burned  to  death."  This  story  by  no  means 
encouraged  Ordaz  to  penetrate  the  country,  and  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  the  reports  that  Cortes  and  his  land 

"  Braaacnr  He  Bourboar^  osaameB  tiuit  a  great  dutery  wu  nised  against  hU 
d^imrtore,  bat  tbe  monicipEil  records  show  nothuig  of  tha  kind,  on  cacort 
being  actually  offered  him  on  October  4, 1^23.  Ar6valo,  Aetru,  Ayant.,  Gnat., 
15.  iSco  also  Ren^sal,  Ilitt.  Cliynjn,  7.  Bcmal  Diaz,  loc.  cit.,  writes  that  ha 
returned  on  rcvciiing  fresh  news  of  SaJozar's  despotic  measures  and  evident 
atrciifitli.  Cliirinoa'  expedition  againat  Uajaca  al»ut  this  time  is  anppoacd  to 
hove  l)ren  intended  chiefly  to  intercept  him.  Teslimonio  Hex.,  in  Pachfco  and 
Cdnkniu,  Col.  Dot.,  wii.  40. 

"  Uomara,  irnl.Mex.,'Hl,  relates  that  he  met  bis  fate  when  going  in  seareh 
of  Corti^p.  See  also  liememl,  Ilial.  Ckijapa,  IC4.  But  Mc<lina  was  of  Cortes' 
party,  as  shown  by  his  companion  lieroal  Diaz.  UaL  Ctnt.  Am.,  i.  543-4, 
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party  had  been  killed  some  seven  moona  before  at  a 
city  in  the  interior.  ^^  He  contented  himself  with  ac- 
cepting the  reports,  and  returned  to  curry  favor  with 
the  new  ruler,  who  rewarded  his  devotion  with  the 
office  of  alcalde  mayor." 

Satazar  and  Chirinos  eagerly  circulated  Jiis  state- 
ments with  the  authoritative  declaration  that  Cortds 
was  indeed  dead.  To  impress  this  upon  the  people 
solemn  funeral  honors  were  ordered  by  the  local 
authorities  to  be  held  throughout  the  country.  The 
sermons  on  the  occasion  were  duly  tempered  in  defer- 
ence to  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  ruling  faction.  At 
Mexico  a  monument  was  erected  in  the  parish  church, 
and  a  sum  of  money  was  assigned  from  the  estate  of 
Cortes  to  pay  for  masses." 

The  evident  effort  to  enforce  the  acceptance  of  this 
view,  and  by  men  of  Salazar's  intriguing  nature,  ex- 
cited doubts  among  many.  Such  suspicions  were 
regarded  as  mischievous  to  their  projects,  and  the 
governors  forbade  their  expression  under  heavy  pen- 
alty. Juana  Ruiz  de  Marcilla,  wife  of  Valiente,  sec- 
retary to  CorttSs,  not  only  criticised  the  permission  to 
marry  granted  to  women  whose  husbands  had  left  on 
the  Honduras  expedition,"  but  loudly  declared  that 
the  followers  of  Cortes  were  not  such  poltroons  as 

"AlbomoinveB  the  report  idtfa  detail.  Cort^  bad  maltreated  the  lord 
of  Cuzamelco,  iilake  city,  eeven  days'  journey  from  the  coaat — evidently  Itii — 
and  the  natives  had  resolved  to  be  avenged.  At  the  uezt  camp  tjiey  fell 
lipDD  the  Bleeping  forcca  with  sword  and  Qre,  and  slew  the  greater  number. 
The  remainder,  including  Cort^,  were  sacriSced,  not  a  man  eacaping.  Carta, 
in  Iraxbalceta,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  485-6. 

"Libra  de  Cabihio,  MS.,  November  2,  1525.  'Afinni  que  era  iniierto  y 
trBJociertoalndioBqiie  lodecian.'  Otcdla,  Carta,  in  Id.,  526.  He  swore  before 
Cort^a  afterward  that  he  never  affirmed  the  death  of  bis  party;  he  merely 
reported  the  native  nimoFB.  He  sailed  oa  to  Cuba.  Hi4t.  Verdad.,^'2\.  Her- 
rera  intimates  that  Ordaz  pretended  to  have  made  mater  investigations  than 
he  did,  in  order  not  to  be  regarded  as  intimidated  by  the  natives.  He  cora- 
menta  on  Salazar's  neglect  to  properly  search  for  a  party  engaged  on  loyal 
-"—"'■-    ■■-"   "i.  lib.  vi.  cap.  i' 


"  Chiefly  with  a  view  for  the  gover 

these  women.     Their  new  husbands  we..  „.     _  _  .  .  , 

Tenicntly  withdrew  Xrom  the  city,  iltrrei-a,  dec.  iiL  lib.  vi.  up.  xii 
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the  soldiers  of  Cliirinos,  to  allow  a  horde  of  natives 
to  cut  them  down.  This  contumacy  must  not  be  tol- 
erated. Regardless  of  her  sex,  position,  and  wealth, 
she  was  ordered  to  be  publicly  lashed,  as  a  warning 
to  others." 

A  certain  portion  of  the  estate  of  Cortes  which 
could  not  well  De  secretly  appropriated  by  the  despoil- 
ers  had  been  placed  in  the  depository  for  the  property 
of  deceased  persona.  Salazar  now  ventured  to  have 
this  sold  at  any  price,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds 
to  the  payment  of  real  or  fictitious  claims  by  himself 
and  friends,  also  cancelling  any  of  their  indebted- 
ness to  the  estate.  So  rapidly  did  the  property  dis- 
appear that  when  the  royal  treasurer  made  his  claim 
for  the  sums  which  had  served  as  pretext  for  the 
spoUation,  there  was  not  enough  left  to  pay  them." 
When  remonstrated  with  for  this  reckless  manage- 
ment both  of  private  and  royal  interests,  he  declared 
that  the  king  did  not  know  what  orders  were  issued, 
nor  the  Council  of  the  Indies  what  was  observed.  Be- 
sides, he  had  authority  to  seize  Cortes,  should  he  ever 
return,  and  might  even  hang  him,  a  piece  of  bombast 
which  tended  to  intimidate  quite  a  number." 

"  JoDQuy  4,  1 526.  She  received  100  lashea,  according  to  her  oira  fornwl 
complaint  presented  on  tha  return  of  tlie  husband.  Facheco  and  Cdrd^ncu, 
Col,  Doe.,  xxTi.  108-223.  Cort^a  made  anienda  by  cacryinK  her  in  procettion 
on  hU  horac,  followed  by  all  the  cavaliers  of  the  city,  and  oy  ever  afterwanl 
giving  her  the  noble  title  of  DoOo.  RhyniEter  Bcoftingly  alluded  to  thia  en- 
noblimcDt.  'Dixeron  por  alia  ij  le  anion  Boc&do  cl  don  de  tos  capaldas,  como 
narizei  del  brsfo.'  Gomara,  Ilisl.  ilex.,  218.  Bernal  Diaz  atates  that  Ea- 
tnula  made  this  amend.  He  rektea  that  Oonzolo  Uenuuidex  of  Goazacoalco 
narron  ly  escaped  hanging  for  cxpresaing  a  doubt.  On  humbly  declaring  thia 
a  falsehood  told  to  console  a  sorrowina  widow  he  woa  rewarded,  but  made  to 
leave  the  city.  Hint.  Venliid.,  211.  Cortda  was  hiter  accused  of  having  as- 
Biimcd  the  priviloge  to  confer  knighthood  on  Beveral  foUowcn.  CorUa,  Jioii- 
<leiicla,i.  lC3-li  li.  119. 

"  This  is  Estrada's  formal  declaration,  yet  the  obseqnions  Albomoz  inti- 
mates that  the  royal  claims  could  be  covered  by  the  real  estate  yet  remain- 
ing, valued  at  200.000  castelhknos.  Carta,  in  Iciabaletta,  Cot.  Doe.,  i.  003. 
Curt^  estimates  his  losae*  through  the  spoliation  at  300,000  ducados.  Utl. 
Si-rvicios,  in  CorU*,  Eicritoi  Surltot,  224-^.  Salazar  borrowed  large  Biinia, 
which  were  sent  to  a  safe  place  in  Spain,  says  Zumiimiga.  Carta,  in  Pockeco 
and  Ciirdenat,  Vol.  D<-c.,  xiii.  113.  Certain  gold  deposited  by  Cortes  in  the 
coiTers  of  the  sanctnarv  was  also  seized.   Htrrera,  ubi  aup. 

'"Aunqne  Fernando  Cortes  fuese  vivo,  y  bolviese,  no  le  reclbirian,  sino 
qne  lo  aviaa  de  Ahorcar.'  Torqueniada,  L  693.   Tetlimonio  iltx.,  in  P<Khta> 
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Not  only  the  estates  of  Cortes,  but  the  offices, 
lands,  and  ladians  of  his  followers,  were  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  governor's  friends,  and  many 
who  had  failed  to  take  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  were 
arrested.  This  created  a  further  dispersion,  and  not 
a  few  fled  to  the  mountain  regions,  preferring  to  trust 
themselves  among  the  half-revolted  Indiana  rather 
than  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  executioners  of 
Paz.  In  this  persecution  Casas  and  Gil  Gonzalez 
were  not  overlooked,  the  former  indeed  being  too.dan- 
gerous.  They  were  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  Olid 
and  condemned  to  death;  to  decapitation  in  this  in- 
stance, since  the  culprits  were  by  their  rank  exempt 
from  the  ignoble  noose.  Their  appeal  to  the  sover- 
eign was  at  first  disregarded,  but  their  friends  were 
sufficiently  influential  to  prevail  upon  the  governors 
to  modify  the  decision  and  order  their  removal  to 
Spain  for  judgment.'* 

By  the  vessel  in  which  Gonzalez  embarked,  the 
governors  sent  a  paltry  remittance  to  the  king,  and  a 
large  number  of  costly  presents*'  for  friends  and  their 
patron,  whose  favor  and  efforts  in  their  behalf  would 
be  more  effective  than  any  services  they  could  perform 
for  the  crown.  The  fate  of  the  chivalrous  Vasco 
Kuiiez,  and  the  success  of  the  nefarious  schemes  of 
the  tyrant  Pedrarias  had  proved  a  lesson  to  many 
another  besides  Salazar,  and  the  sovereign  sufiered 

and  Cdrdencu,  Col,  Doc.,  xiii.  3S.  He  came  not  only  aa  factor,  but  to  wize 
Cort^,  and  would  bare  done  Hi  had  lia  not  doparted  for  Honduras.  Zumdr- 
rar/a,  ubi  Bup. 

"Gonialcz  gave  bondg  on  Kovember  22,  1525,  oa  knight  of  Santiago,  to 
emturk,  CoDceming  his  fate,  see  Hiat.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  534,  this  aericB. 
Although  most  authoritiea  asaunie  that  Casas  also  emliarked,  thia  is  doubtful, 
for  he  is  aaid  to  have  been  vith  Cortes  ahortly  after  his  return  in  the  middle 

of   1526.     TcstimoB  "    ■'      "    " '  ^    —"      ■--      ".   _...i_l, 

moinnl  in  hiding  ou 
doza  ia  the  cout&ini 

*"  These  went  in  charge  of  Joan  de  la  Petla,  with  instructions  how  beat  to 
promote  the  govtiruors'  interests.  The  rcmittanco  to  the  king  was  merely 
12,000  ducadoa  says  Loaiaii,  in  Oviedo,  iii.  523.  Albornoz  enumerates  two 
remittances  of  20.000  oiid  21,000  castellanos  in  sold,  and  102  marcot  of  ulver, 
sent  in  August  and  December  bj  vay  of  EapaQtda.  He  remorka  on  the  inais- 
ni£cance  of  even  these  amooats,  dae  to  leignitig  disorder.  Carta,  in  leaxbai- 
ixta.  Col,  Doe.,  i.  501-2. 
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deservedly  for  listening  to  partisans  to  the  discourage- 
ment of  loyal  and  zealous  servants.  For  support  of 
their  pretensions  the  governors  convoked  the  delegates 
of  the  Spanish  settlements  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
the  town  council  of  Mexictj,  and  by  subterfuge  and 
intimidation  compelled  them  to  sign  a  representation 
to  the  king  recommending  their  confirmation  as  gov- 
ernors in  lieu  of  the  defunct  Cortes."  The  same  per- 
sons were  made  to  elect  as  agents  or  procuradores  in 
Spain  two  of  Salazar'a  friends,  Bernardino  Vazquez 
de  Tapia  and  Antonio  de  Villaroel,  to  replace  those 
appointed  by  Cortes.  They  reached  Spain,  though 
the  vessel  was  wrecked  on  Fayal  Island  with  the  loss 
of  the  treasure  and  moat  of  the  documents,  including 
the  process  against  Casaa  and  Gonzalez.^ 

With  a  view  to  render  themselves  secure,  the  gov- 
ernors fortified  their  residence  with  artillery  and  arms 
from  the  arsenal,  appointing  Luis  de  Guzman  captain 
of  the  battery,  and  several  others  as  captains  of  their 
guard  and  house.**  The  apparent  devotion  of  their 
followers  made  them  quite  overweening  in  their  con- 
fidence, and  they  ventured  to  sneer  even  at  demands 
and  regulations  connected  with  the  royal  interest,  de- 
claring that  any  royal  judge  who  might  arrive  and 
presume  to  interfere  with  them  would  find  it  diflScult." 

"  FrancUco  CorMa  and  other  proctir»dore«  of  Bettlementa  swore  that 
they  never  affixed  their  signature  to  tho  document  for  their  appointment 
u  Boi-emors.  Orteryo,  in  Pachtco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doc.,  xiiit.  03.  Tho 
autUoritiea  of  Mexico  in  their  repreeentatiou  to  the  king,  Febrmary  1520. 
declare  Ihat  they  were  obliged  to  Bign  document*  without  learning  their  i 
■*"'■■  "  J/fx.,  in  /(/.,  xiii.  3C-8.  Though  confirmed  by  the  d 
1  for  the   king,  the  municipal  act«  allude  io  them 


Mfx.,  in  Id.,  ziii.  3C-8.     Though  confirmed  by  the  dele- 
^  rs  for  the   king,  the  municipal  act«  allude  io  tl 

lioutenaot-goveniora.   Llhro  de  Cabildo,  !M3. ,  December  10,   1523,  c 


January,  however,  the  Bbsent  Chirinos  ia  called  simply  by  bis  royal  office  of 
veedor,  while  Salaiar  figures  bs  the  'gobemador. ' 

"  l/rrrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vi.  cap,  xii.  Yet  Loaisa,  loc.  cit.,  states,  'aalvAse 
el  oro.'  Tho  agents  were  further  Bocured  with  large  BalarieBaiid  fees,  Villaroel 
recovering  12,000  pesos  of  gambling  losses  from  tho  estateg  of  Paz,  saya  Uer- 
rera.     Hia  oflice  of  alguacil  mayor  was  conferred  on  Ordai. 

"  Artcagn  was  made  captain  of  the  guard,  Gini^s  Xortea  received  another 


impoHant  trust,  etc.  Beiiud  D'lca,  lliit.  VeTdad.,i\\. 

'"  Alcalde  Bonalof  Villa  Rica  dccLired  that  ho  had  orders  from  Salazar  to 
arrest  any  roysl  judge  who  migfat  arrive,  and  Bend  him  back  to  Spain,  Her- 
rera,  ubi  sup. 
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They  hampered  the  treasurer  and  contador  in  their 
duties,  and  transferred  crown  lands  and  diverted  reve- 
nues into  different  channels  whereby  they  and  their 
friends  might  profit,  going  even  so  far  as  to  appropriate 
them  partly  as  presents  to  influential  friends  at  court. *^ 
In  this  process  of  enrichment  the  defenceless  natives 
were  subjected  to  every  extortion.  Salazar's  agents 
scoured  the  provinces,  and  entering  the  houses  of  all 
■who  appeared  rich  carried  off  every  object  of  value, 
maltreating  those  who  failed  to  satisfy  their  expec- 
tations. Many  caciques  out  of  fear  or  self-interest 
assisted  to  extort  property  from  their  wealthy  sub- 
jects. Itzeuincuani,  the  lieutenant  at  Tezcuco,  aided 
to  sack  the  palaces  of  his  royal  master  Ixtlilxochitl, 
absent  on  the  Honduras  expedition,  and  to  persecute 
his  family,  distributing,  besides,  his  lands  and  reve- 
nues, in  the  belief  that  he  must  be  dead.**  All  this 
greatly  excited  the  natives,  and  in  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts the  feeling  led  to  serious  demonstrations.  Yet 
a  general  revolt  was  prevented  through  the  numerous 
matrimonial  alliances  established  with  the  conquerors 
and  colonists,  and  through  rivalry  between  tribes, 
classes,  and  caciques,  for  the  hostile  feeling  of  pro- ' 
vincial  peoples  against  those  of  the  lake  valleys  was 
still  bitter,  the  former  clinging  to  the  wliite  leaders 
who  had  guided  them  to  the  long-desired  victory,  or 
vying  for  the  favors  which  flowed  through  them  alone. 
The  friars  also  had  acquired  great  influence,  and  knew 
how  to  apply  their  warnings  and  counsel,  informed  as 
they  were  by  the  children,  of  the  projects  of  their 
elders." 

**  Some  treaaiiTei  discoTered  in  a  certain  bnilding,  (md  properly  claimeiil  for 
tha  king,  were  appropriated  by  Salozor  on  the  grooDd  that  the  hooBO  adjoined 
his  own.  Id.  Estrada  preseata  a  doleful  complaint  against  the  criminal  mis- 
management and  treasonalile  conduct  of  these  rulers.  They  ore  prepared  tn 
do  anything  against  the  king,  ilemoria,  in  Icaibaletia,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  522-3. 
OcaOa  defends  their  management,  as  may  be  expected.  Id.,  526. 

>*  IxUilxoehia,  Btl.,  446. 

"  The  lingering  doubt  about  the  death  of  Cortii  bod  also  on  effect.  '  Mas 
eapemuui  que  Quiihtitimoc  se  lo  embiasse  a,  dizir,'  says  Gomara,  liitl,  Mex., 
250,  in  aliosion  to  the  proposed  revolt  of  this  prince  during  the  march  to 
Honduraa. 

Hm.  MP..  Toi.  n.    U 
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As  it  was,  the  natives  did  rise  in  several  directions, 
notably  in  Oajaca,  Goazacoalco,  and  Pilnuco  regions, 
attacking  the  Spaniards  not  only  on  the  road  and  in 
the  mines,  where  isolated,  but  in  the  settlements. 
Quite  a  number  were  killed,  and  many  under  the 
most  atrocious  tortures  that  gradually  accumulated 
wrongs  could  exact  or  invent.  Some  were  kept  with- 
out food  until  famished:  then  one  of  their  legs  or 
arms  was  cut  off  and  cooked  and  eaten  before  their 
eyes.  Some  were  flayed  alive,  or  roasted  over  slow 
fires;  others  were  used  as  targets.*® 

The  absence  with  Cortes  of  so  many  of  the  influen- 
tial conquerors  tended  to  increase  the  alarm,  and  the 
colonists  retired  to  the  larger  settlements,  particularly 
to  Mexico,  to  prepare  for  what  might  happen.**  As 
it  would  not  answer  to  encourage  the  natives  by  a 
neutral  or  vacillating  policy,  several  expeditions  were 
formed  to  chastise  the  revolted  districts,  and  to  keep 
the  others  in  awe.  One  party  of  sixty  men,  under 
Captain  Vallecillo,  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Ta- 
basco, there  to  encounter  great  hardships,  the  leader 
among  others  becoming  incapacitated  for  active  ser- 
vice. •  Under  these  distressmg  circumstances,  one 
man,  Juan  de  Lepe,  ventured  to  find  his  way  to 
Medellin  alone,  and  thence  to  Mexico,  where  his  ap- 
peals were  responded  to  with  a  fresh  force,  under 
Captain  Baltasar  de  Gallegos,  bearing  extra  supplies 
flnd  arms.  The  conquest  was  now  completed;  the 
country  was  divided  among  the  soldiers,  and  near  the 
spot  where  Cortes  had  gained  his  first  victory  in  New 
Spain  a  town  was  founded  under  the  commemorative 
name  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Victoria.* 

**  In  Tatntepec  region,  toward  the  North  Sea,  a  number  of  captdTCB  were 

K'  J^  in  a  y»ra  encloaed  bj  a  atone  wall,  and  goaded  with  pointed  mies, 
a  baltB.  Some  olimbed  the  walla  to  receive  a  quicker  death ;  otheta  knelt 
in  reaignatiDn.  Remeaal,  Hut.  Chyapa,  164.  Fifteen  were  kiUed  at  one  town. 
Hti-rera,  dec  iii.  lib,  vi.  cap.  ziL;  Talimonia  Mix.,  in  Paeheco  and  Cdrde- 
JUM,  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  39. 

"  Torqnemada,  iQ.  G7>  SMiunei  that  before  the  influx  Mexico  contained 
but  200  defendeiB,  bnt  tliii  ii  evidently  too  low  a  iignre,  aa  will  be  aeen. 

'°  One  leafiue  from  the  sea,  where  veaaela  could  load  close  to  the  bimk. 
Htrnra,  dec.  iit.  lib.  vii.  cap.  iii.    The  name  applied  bj  CoitiiB  to  th«  n*- 
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The  chief  expedition  sent  out  in  consequence  of 
the  revolt  was  directed  to  Oajaca,  where  the  most 
serious  slaughter  of  colonists  had  taken  place, "^  in  the 
Coatlan  Mountains.  The  party  consisted  of  about 
two  hundred  men,**  commanded  by  Chirinos,  who 
prided  himself  on  his  military  qualities,  and  preferred 
to  6gure  as  captain  general,  while  Salazar  was  ooly 
too  glad  to  rule  as  sole  governor.  In  these  inclina- 
tions and  qualities  of  the  worthy  pair,  respectively 
soldier  and  diplomat,  may  be  founa  an  explanation 
for  their  continued  harmony,  when  all  other  bonds 
were  disregarded.  Chirinos  had  evidently  been  con- 
tent to  cede  the  first  place  to  his  partner  in  civil  mat- 
ters, receiving  in  turn  supreme  control  in  the  military 
department.  A  still  stronger  bond  was  perhaps  that 
both  were  protdg^s  of  the  king's  secretary,  to  whom 
they  owed  everything.  The  leading  men  in  Mexico 
attributed  the  present  elaborate  expedition  chiefly  to 
the  prospect  of  an  encounter  with  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
who  was  also  supposed  to  have  incited  the  revolt  in 
Oajaca."  However  this  may  have  been,  Chirinos 
found  occupation  enough  with  the  rebels,  who  unable 
to  face  him  on  the  plains  took  refuge  in  the  hills  with 
their  treasures,  and  finally  concentrated  on  the  peflol 
Coatlan.  This  was  impregnable,  or  nearly  so,  and  the 
party  was  obliged  to  invest  it.  The  siege  continued, 
with  gambling  and  feasting  in  the  camp,  until  the  na- 
tives were  almost  forgotten.  The  besieged  were  more 
watchful,  and  one  night  they  surprised  the  camp  and 
killed  a  number  of  men  before  they  were  driven  back. 


0  Mttle  TabMCO.    Hitl.  Vtrdaa 


OomATm  places  tha  incideiit  in  HoAxacM  and  Zcwti&D.  Ilia. 
Mtx.,  2t7. 

^'Ovitdo,  iiL  6U.  Tho  Tutimonio  Mrx.  hu 'eOlDfuitrraud  SOcavalrj,' 
which  may  ba  the  force  taken  from  Mexico  city  alone,  as  Herrera  placM 
the  t«tal  at  300,  of  which  100  were  horaemsn. 

"'Sq  principal  motivo  fu*  ir  A  resiatir  el  capttan  Pero  de  Albando.'  Ttt- 
(imonJo  2ltx.,  in  Fathteo  and  Cdnfeno*,  Cot.  Lie.,  xiii.  40. 
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Shortly  afterward  the  Spaniards  awoke  to  find  the 
peuol  evacuated,  and  all  the  effects,  including  a  serpent 
of  pure  gold,  carried  away.  Circumstances  now  com- 
pelled Chirinoa  to  take  a  hasty  departure,  leaving  in 
command  Andrds  de  Monjaraz,  who  had  lately  ar- 
rived with  reenforcements.** 

Affairs  had  been  gradually  assuming  a  different 
aspect  at  Mexico,  where  the  overweening  confidence 
and  attendant  excesses  of  the  usurping  rulers  were 
preparing  the  way  for  their  downfall.  Particularly 
un^^easant  to  their  sight  were  the  refugees  in  the 
San  Francisco  sanctuary,  whose  mere  presence  there 
seemed  a  defiance  of  their  power,  against  which  they 
were  known  to  be  plotting.  Repeated  orders  were 
issued  for  them  to  leave  the  temple  and  return  to 
their  homes,  but  this  demand  implied  in  itself  some 
nefarious  project,  and  after  the  disregard  shown  by 
the  authorities  for  solemn  oaths,  none  could  trust 
himself  in  their  hands.  .The  obsequious  council  now 
assisted  in  condemning  the  refugees  as  traitors,  with 
confiscation  of  property.''  In  bis  bitterness  Salazar 
even  went  so  far  as  to  forcibly  take  them  from  the 
sanctuary."  Friar  Valencia,  the  custodian,  protested 
against  this  desecration,  and  no  heed  being  given  to 
hiB  words,  he  laid  the  whole  city  under  excommunica- 
tion.and  departed  from  it  with  his  Franciscans, carrying 
away  also  the  sacred  vessels  and  other  paraphernalia. 
Imagine  the  excitement  created  by  this  withdrawal  of 
the  divine  favor  1  The  church  was  no  longer  so  om- 
nipotent as  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand,  who  compelled 
the  mighty  Henry  to  creep  for  mercy  at  his  feet,  yet 
among  the  Latin  races  it  still  appeared  as  an  arbiter 
invested  with  superhuman  attributes,  by  whose  decree 

"  The  newi  of  CorMfl  being  &live  contxibated  to  their  rednction  looii  after. 
Btmal  Diaz,  Hilt.  Vtrdail.,  215;  Loaiaa,  m  Oviedo,  iii.  624;  llerrtra,  dec  iiL 
lib.  vii.  cap.  viiL 

**  Their  houses  would  be  torn  down  and  ult  scattered  Qpou  the  site.  lAbro 
de  Cabildo,  MS.,  December  16,  1523. 

'*  To  despatch  tbem  to  Spain,  uyi  Herms ;  yet  it  U  probahls  that  Kme 
were  intended  lot  a  worM  fate. 
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a  world  was  partitioned,  and  by  whose  servants  mill- 
ions of  souls  were  redeemed  from  paganism.  Men 
who  had  tamely  submitted  to  Salazar,  even  yield- 
ing their  leader  to  his  executioner,  now  dared  to  raise 
their  voices,  so  that  his  adherents  wavered  and  fell 
back.  Comparatively  free  from  the  passion  of  the 
others,  the  governor  had  failed  to  weigh  the  effect  of 
hia  step.  It  dawned  upon  him  with  the  first  protest; 
but  he  was  too  proud  to  retract.  Now  he  must  yield, 
however,  and  with  curses  on  his  lips  he  bent  to  implore 
forgiveness  of  the  friars.  The  prisoners  were  restored, 
and  he  received  absolution." 

This  humiliation  of  the  tyrant  brought  about  a 
revulsion  of  feeling,  as  he  probably  had  feared,  for 
the  result  of  the  excommunication  revealed  how  slight 
was  his  hold  on  the  community,  despite  his  seemingly 
unbounded  sway.  Men  who  had  hitherto  shunned 
their  neighbors  with  suspicious  fear,  now  began  to 
reveal  their  feelings,  encouraged  also  by  the  mute 
support  of  the  friars.  Opinions  were  revived  that 
Cortds  was  alive,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  based 
not  alone  on  hope,  or  a  longing  for  relief,  but  on  a 
letter  from  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  and  probably  on  re- 
ports from  the  Islands,  whither  Cortes  had  despatched 
vessels  from  Honduras,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer.** The  friends  of  Cortt^s  grew  confident  again,  and 
began  to  collect  arms  and  discuss  the  best  means  for 
removing  the  usurpers,  whether  by  the  hand  of  an 
assassin,  or  by  declaring  open  war.  Salazar  became 
alarmed,  and  proportionately  profuse  with  favors  and 
promises  to  his  adherents.  So  serious  did  he  regard 
the  movement  that  he  convoked  a  meeting  of  citizens 
to  consider  repressive  measures,  and  sought  at  the 
same  time  to  propitiate  them  by  tendering  an  enter- 

"  'Con  jioca  reverencia  de  In Iglesiii,  diciendo  Diachns  iujuriae.'  Tonjiit- 
tnada,  i.  593;  iii.  S7-8.  The  friars  bad  gone  to  Tlnscala.  He  and  other 
chroniclers  conunenton  the  frequent  ser^'icc  the  friarBrcnilered  by  their  tuter- 
ference,  but  he  forgeta  that  t}ita  very  m<-(l<11iDf;  frequently  allured  the  1>cst 
men  from  the  determined  action  demoDiled  agaiaat  nefarious  Bcbemei,  Moto- 
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tainment   at   his   gardens,   a  league    from    Mesico, 
whither  he  led  them  with  great  pomp.*' 

In  the  midst  of  this  turmoil,  on  the  night  of  Sun- 
day, the  28th  of  January  1526,*  a  man  in  laborer's 
attire  knocked  at  the  gate  of  San  Francisco  convent, 
and  was  admitted.  In  a  close  conference  with  the 
inmates  he  revealed  himself  as  a  messenger  from 
Cortes.  He  related  how  poignant  had  been  his  mas- 
ter's grief  and  anger  on  receiving  from  the  exiled 
Zuaxo  an  account  of  the  outrages  and  misrule  in 
Mexico;*'  how  he  had  prepared  to  come  in  person  to 
restore  order,  but  had  oeen  deterred  by  a  succession 
of  mishaps  wherein  he  perceived  the  desire  of  God 
for  him  to  remain  and  achieve  the  conquest  of  Hon- 
duras." He  had  accordingly  contented  himself  with 
sending  instructions  by  the  hand  of  his  groom,  Mar- 
tin de  Orantes,  a  man  of  great  intelligence,  who  left 
Trujillo  during  the  new  year  celebrations,  accompanied 
by  several  cavaliers  and  chiefs,  through  whom  the 
statement  of  the  messenger  might  be  veri6ed.  The 
captain  and  pilots  of  his  vessel  had  been  well  paid  to 
observe  every  precaution,  and  Orantes  was  landed 
alone,  some  distance  above  Vera  Cruz,  while  his  com- 
panions sailed  onward  to  the  safer  district  of  Pdnuco. 
Disguising  himself  as  a  workingman,  in  bushy  heard, 
with  the  despatches  concealed  round  his  body,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Mexico  on  foot,  avoiding  Spaniards  as  much 
as  possible.  The  despatches  which  he  now  exhibited 
revoked  the  existing  gubernatorial  commissions,  and 
invested  Casas  with  the  supreme  command.  In  case 
of  his  absence,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  should  govern. 
If  neither  appeared,  Orantes  was  to  institute  inquiries, 

"On  January  19,  1526,  HererBl  gardoni  ware  granted  bjthe  cocncil  to 
Cliiiiiioe,  SsUzar,  and  other  promioent  penona,  tkoM  of  the  ioxmer  lying  at 
San  CoBme.  Libro  de  Cabildo,  MS. 

"  Salazar'i  own  letter  gireB  it  with  great  precMon  as  3  A.  u.  on  llanday, 
Pachero  and  Cdrdauu,  Cm.  Doe.,  xxix.  05. 

"  'Dixo:  Al  ruin  ponalde  en  mando,  y  Tereyi  quienes.'  Oomara,  But, 
"    .,270. 
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guided  by  the  friars,  in  whose  judgment  and  devotion 
Cortds  reposed  great  faith,  and  if  Estrada  and  Albor- 
noz  appeared  in  accord  and  trustworthy,  to  surrender 
to  them  the  despatches  and  command. 

The  treasurer  and  contador  were  accordingly  sum- 
moned, tc^ether  with  the  refugees  of  the  Cortes 
party,  among  whom  Andrds  de  Tapia  and  Jorge  de 
Alvarado  were  the  leading  spirits.  These  two  imme- 
diately summoned  the  leas  hostile  members  of  the 
council  and  the  reputed  adherents  of  their  party,  and 
sent  to  traders  and  friends  for  lances  and  other  arms. 
A  sufficient  number  having  gathered,  including  thirty 
horsemen,  Alvarado  led  them  through  the  city  in  the 
moonlight,  shouting  Viva  el  reyl  and  calling  upon  the 
citizens  to  assemble  at  the  convent  in  the  service  of 
the  king.  The  news  had  spread  by  this  time,  and 
soon  a  Tar^e  crowd  was  gathered.  As  Tapia  read 
the  letters  of  Cortes,  cheers  upon  cheers  rent  the 
air,  revealing  clearly  enough  the  popular  feeling.  He 
thereupon  reviewed  the  iisurpation  and  despotic  rule 
of  the  incumbents,  now  dispossessed  by  their  chief, 
and  indicated  his  wishes  in  the  appointment  of  Es- 
trada with  Albornoz,  who  had  governed  so  acceptably 
before.  This  selection  was  by  no  means  to  the  liking 
of  a  lai^e  number,  but  the  evident  wishes  of  Cortes 
must  be  respected;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  find  one  more  fitting  for  the  position  than  Estrada; 
for  the  condition  of  affairs  demanded  a  man  of  influ- 
ence, like  the  leading  royal  official,  upon  whom  the 

"  Sacfaiatlis  intinuition of  Bemal  Diaz,  Hint.  Verdad.,  213,  uidof  Qomara, 
ffiii.  Mex.,  248-0,  both  of  -whom  must  bave  knovn  tbe  facto;  ;et  Herrcra 
writes  that  Andrts  de  Tapia  and  3otu^  da  Alvarsdo  received  the  confidenco 
and  despatches  of  Orantes,  and  that  Tapia  in  particnUr  maoaged  to  inipresa 
opoa  the  adherenta  of  Cort^  Bummoned  to  tbe  Eanctnarr  the  necessiit;  for 
choosing  Estrada  and  Albomoz  as  rulers,  aince  Casas  was  absent,  dec.  iii.  lib. 
viii.  cap.  v.  This  is  probably  taken  from  the  memoirs  of  Tapia,  to  judge  by 
the  promineDco  given  him  for  aeveml  pageB.  Zii&zo  hod  not  Failed  to  Bpoak 
favorably  of  bis  lellow-SQiTerers  Estroda  nod  Albornoz,  whose  government  had 
id  sniKothlf  till  Salazar  overthrew  them,  and  although  he  preferred 


able  military  men  as  Casas  and  Alvarado  under  the  circumstnuces,  yet 
there  could  haro  been  no  reaaon  for  him  to  set  aside  these  royal  ofKcials.  The 
acts  of  the  town  council  allude  to  no  appointee  save  Coxas,  but  Cortes  could 
not  have  Iail«d  to  tigDify  several  Belections,  by  which  the  council  muat  liav« 
been  guided. 
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majority  could  unite  without  the  reproach  or  jealousy 
which  might  have  tended  to  division  and  consequent 
failure  if  any  of  the  refugees  had  been  chosen.  The 
objectiops  centred  probably  in  Albomoz,  and  the 
feeling  was  not  diminished  when  he  was  met  shortly 
after,  coning  from  the  house  of  Salazar,  whom  he  had 
hastened  to  warn  of  what  was  brewing,  promising  to 
take  no  active  part  against  him.  Not  possessing 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  new  party, 
even  to  voluntarily  accept  the  position  then  offered 
of  joint  governor,  he  insisted  that  they  should  take 
him  prisoner,  so  as  to  give  an  appearance  of  compul- 
sion to  his  election." 

The  meeting  before  the  convent  having  declared  in 
favor  of  Estrada  and  Albornoz,  and  having  promised 
to  assist  in  overthrowing  the  usurpers,  Tapia,  Alva- 
rado,  and  Alvaro  de  Saavedra  Ceron,  a  cousin  of 
Cortes,  were  chosen  captains  to  plan  the  operation 
and  lead  the  party.  While  a  portion  scoured  the  city 
to  obtain  fresh  arms  and  supporters,  Tapia  proceeded 
with  the  rest  to  the  house  of  regidor  Luis  de  la 
Torre,  to  which  the  council  members  had  been  already 
summoned.  Having  nothing  more  to  gain  from  Sal- 
azar, the  majority  of  these  were  readily  induced  to 
listen  to  a  deputation  so  numerous  and  well  armed, 
appearing,  besides,  under  the  auspices  of  the  mighty 
Cortes.  The  two  candidates  were  accordingly  sworn 
in  as  lieutenants  of  the  real  governor  and  captain 
general,**  and  they  in  turn  streugthened  their  position 

"  'Fara  qneai  lajjurte  contraria  veiif iesse,  pudieseedefirqueybaforfado,' 
Loaiaa.  in  OvU^o,  iii,  524. 

*^  The  mcinbera  who  elected  them  were :  Alcalde  Juan  de  la  Torre,  and 
regiilorCB  Garcia  Holgoin,  the  captor  of  Emperor  Qiiauhtcmotzin,  Comen- 
dador  Lcoii  da  CcrvcintcB,  Ucman  Lopez  de  Avila,  Luis  de  la  Torre,  and 
Francisco  Verdago.  The  new  govemora  appointed  CervontcB  alcalde  in  place 
of  tlie  hostile  Diego  de  Voldciicbro,  Rodhgo  Rangel  receiTing  his  vacated 
ollico  of  regidor.  and  Andrea  de  Barrios  that  of  an  obstreperous  regidor  named 
Carbajal.  Arriaga  and  Tirado,  the  procnrador  and  mayordotno  of  the  city, 
were  removed  in  favor  of  Miguel  Diaz  and  Ucmandu  tie  ViDanncva.  and  the 
irascible  notary  OcaDa  waa  diapossosacd  in  favor  iif  Ucrnan  Perez,  wliile  hia 
carden  was  given  to  Orantea.  lift™  de  CabUdo,  MS.,  Jan.  20,  Feb.  3,  B.  15-26. 
The  pica  for  the  election  of  Iha  governors  wag  that  tbey  bad  iield  tlie  office 
before,  by  the  appoia.ment  of  Cort^,  and  that  the  choice  would  obviate  dis- 
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and  rewarded  supporters  by  appointing  Bacbillcr  Juan 
de  Ortega  alcalde  mayor  of  the  country,  Andres  de 
Tapia,  alguacil  mayor,  Jorge  de  Alvarado,  alcalde  of 
the  arsenal,  and  Saavedra  Ceron,  lieutenant  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  adjoining  ports,  while  the  council  was 
strengthened  with  two  new  men  to  take  the  place  of 
obstreperous  members,  Comendador  Cervantes  being 
promoted  to  joint  alcalde  with  Juan  de  la  Torre.** 

On  leaving  the  council  the  party  joined  the  gath- 
ered citizens,  now  about  five  hundred  strong,  and 
marched  to  the  residence  of  Salazar.  The  new  gov- 
ernors were  kept  in  the  centre,  Tapia  and  Alvarado 
led  the  van,  and  a  notary  and  a  crier  attended  to 
attest  and  announce  the  new  order  of  affairs.  On 
reaching  the  house  they  found  it  held  by  some  two 
hundred  men,  protected  by  a  strong  battery."  After 
arranging  for  the  distribution  of  his  force,  Tapia 
demanded  a  parley.  Although  he  and  his  comrades 
had  been  deeply  injured,  they  bore  no  malice,  but 
desired  peace.  Salazar  had  declared  himself  empow- 
ered to  arrest  Cortes.  Let  him  exhibit  this  and  other 
orders  from  the  authorities  in  Spain  and  they  would 
obey  him.  If  he  possessed  no  such  authority,  it 
behooved  all  loyal  men  to  adhere  to  Cortds,  or  his 
substitute,  as  the  legal  representative  of  the  king. 
Salazar  replied  that  he  had  no  such  orders,  but  had 
acted  aa  he  thought  best  under  the  circumstances. 
He  would  continue  to  rule  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
"Grentlemen,  you  hearl"  cried  Tapia  to  those  attend- 

"  Tapia  claima  to  have  been  invested  with  the  office  of  captain  general,  or 
rather  with  the  control,  under  the  governors,  of  the  military  ilepurtmcnt. 
Jltntra,,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  t.  Ortega  waa  afterward  arraigned  for  ac- 
cepting the  office  of  alcalde  mayor.  He  iras  a  graduate  of  Salamanca  Univer. 
■ihr  and  about  50  years  of  age.  Orttga,  in  Facheco  and  Cdrdemi^,  Col.  Doc. , 
XXII.  7.  Ocafla,  Carta,  in  Ica^hatctta,  Col.  Dor..,  i.  627,  and  witncsaca  in 
Vortft,  Sendtncia.  i.  81,  stamp  the  cbatigcE  mode  by  the  new  movement  aa 
effected  by  intimidntioQ  and  force.  According  to  them  two  regidorcB  and  one 
of  the  alcaldes  were  placed  coder  arrest.  One  of  these  regidorcs  was  Mejia, 
probably  an  alternate,  who  figures  shortly  after  among  the  loyal  ones  in  direct- 
ing a  statement  to  the  king  against  Salazar.  Teilimouio  ilfx.,  in  Paehcco  and 
Ci.rdf.nat,  Col.  Doe.,  liii.  34-45. 

*'  Loai«i,  in  Oviedo,  iii.  525.    Eeirem  raises  the  number  to  1,000,  with  12 
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ing  Salazar.  "Seize  him,  for  you  cannot  afford  to  be 
traitors  to  your  king  I"  "Be  still,  or  I  will  firet" 
shouted  the  other,  at  the  same  time  taking  up  a 
match.  No  less  resolute,  Tapia  gave  the  signal  for 
attack,  whereupon  his  opponent  applied  the  match, 
calling  on  all  to  rally  round  him.  The  men  of  Cortda 
had  watched  the  movement  and  had  opened  a  path 
along  the  range  of  the  cannon,  so  that  the  ball  sped 
harmless  into  the  church  wall.  The  next  moment 
they  rushed  forward  amidst  ringing  cheers.  Little 
resistance  was  offered,  for  no  sooner  had  the  waver- 
ing supporters  of  the  usurper  observed  the  number 
and  determination  of  the  assailants  than  they  threw 
their  arms  right  and  left  and  turned  to  escape,  a  large 
proportion  joining  the  opposite  party.  Among  the 
first  to  desert  was  Guzman,  captain  of  the  artillery, 
whose  example  was  followed  by  some  other  leading 
men,  hitherto  vying  with  one  another  for  the  favors 
of  their  chief,  now  jostling  at  the  windows  for  an 
exit,  or  scrambling  for  the  roof.  Only  about  a  dozen 
followers  remained  true,  with  whom  Salazar  retired 
to  a  less  exposed  position,  only  to  delay  for  a  brief 
moment  the  inevitable  capture,  yet  not  till  Tapia  had 
received  a  sharp  reminder  in  the  form  of  a  stone- 
throw,  which  knocked  him  down,  though  not  perma- 
nently injuring  him." 

The  feeling  against  the  resolute  captive  was  intense, 
and  but  for  the  protection  affordea  him  by  the  new 

fovemors  and  leaders  he  would  have  been  killed. 
here  was  no  restriction  as  to  abuse,  however,  which 
flowed  in  endless  tirade  as  he  was  led  through  the 
streets  by  a  chain.  Nor  did  it  stop  with  that  day,  for 
he  was  not  conducted  to  the  regular  prison,  but  was 
placed  in  a  cage  of  strong  timbers,  under  two  keys  and 

"Bernal  Diaz  names  a  few  of  tboM  who  remuned  with  Salazar.  H« 
auomeB  that  Salazar  waa  aeized  beforo  he  could  tire  tbe  gun.  HM.  I'frdad., 
SI4.  Zumdrraga  implies  a  considersble  reaiataDce,  by  mying  that  the  adlier- 
eiits  of  Cort^B  hod  to  force  an  entraoce  with  artillery.  Pachecii  and  Cdnltntu, 
Col.  Doc.,  xiii,  114.  During  the  parley,  or  immediately  before,  Guzoian 
withdrew  his  artillery  into  the  building  to  prevent  it*  capture.  Ueirera,  loo. 
cit.i  Oviedo,  ilL  &18,  524;  Cortlt,  liesideneia,  i.  171. 
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a  faithful  guard,  there  to  be  submitted  like  a  wild 
beast  to  public  gaze  and  jeers.  To  this  ordeal  his 
associate  Chirinoa  had  also  to  submit.  This  leader 
had  hastened  from  Oajaca  at  the  first  report  of  troubles 
to  aid  Salazar,  but  learning  the  result  he  fled  to  Tlas- 
cala  and  took  refuge  in  the  monastery.  This  being 
Btill  in  the  hands  of  the  builder,  his  pursuers  declared 
that  it  could  not  be  regarded  as  sacred  protection,  and 
carried  off  the  refugee,  placing  him  in  a  cage  adjoining 
that  of  his  ally.  Not  long  after  it  was  decided  to 
restore  him  to  the  monastery.* 

The  citizens  repeatedly  demanded  the  condemnation 
to  death  of  the  two  prisoners  for  their  treatment  of 
Paz,  and  for  other  offences,  and  Estrada  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  averse,  but  Albomoz  had  a  wholesome 
respect  for  their  powerful  patron  at  court,  and  so  they 
were  allowed  to  bve.  He  resolved  not  to  commit  him- 
self in  behalf  of  a  man  with  such  precarious  favor  at 
court  as  Cortes,  for  whose  downfall  he  himself  had 
ardently  labored. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstacles  interposed  by  this 
man,  several  reforms  were  carried  out.  The  officials 
of  Cortes  were  in  many  instances  restored,  among 
them  the  procuradores  in  Spain,  and  sequestrated 
property  was  released,  while  that  of  despoilers  passed 
into  the  hands  of  trustees.  During  this  spoliation 
the  governors'  did  not  fail  to  profit  by  the  example 
of  their  predecessors  in  striving  to  obtain  the  lion's 
share  of  offices  and  wealth  for  themselves  and  their 
friends.     Their  tenure  of  power  might  not  last  long, 

<*  Tbeir  taleby  ww  iutraated  to  Villafnerto  vhom  the;  had  kept  nnder 
•TTSBt.  Oeatla,inIea^iaUtla,Col.  Doe.,i.  523.  Cort^  clainu  that  ha  restored 
to  Bu>ctu&ri«8  leversil  peraoiiB  taken  forth  by  Eitiada,  and  this  he  did  to  avoid 
the  imputatiun  of  paaaionate  jndgment  in  tua  own  intereat.  Carta,  in  Paeheco 
and  Cdrdauii,  Coi.  Doc,,  lii.  482.  Commeoting  on  the  evil  of  these  tumioila, 
Ztmutmiiga  obeervea.  '  Tonto  esc&ndalo,  alboroto  j  riesgo,  one  en  no  perdersa 
aqnel  dia  la  tierra  parece  i  Ids  qne  lo  vieroD  coaa  miiacnloBa,  porque. .  .loa 
Indiofl  eatuvan  tan  alborotadoa. '  Carta,  in  Id.,  xiii.  115.  Carpenter  Torres 
received  seven  pesos  de  oro  for  work  on  the  cagea.  Libra  de  Cabildo,  MS., 
191.  The  abuse  of  sanctiuuyimmimttywaaconsidciablyrednced  in  accordance 
with  Hu  nppcal  from  the  crovrn  to  the  ecclesiastics,  dated  March  20,  153*2. 
By  law  of  April  12,  lo92,  the  privilege  waa  fnrtbsr  T«atrict«d.  Rtcop.  lU 
ladiat,  i.  36. 
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a  fear  which  to  the  disgusted  adherents  of  Cortda 
hecame  a  hope. 

So  fierce  was  the  raid  against  the  late  party  that 
a  revulsion  set  in  among  them,  strongly  in  sympathy 
with  their  liberal  chiefs.  Indeed,  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  to  restore  them  to  power.  With  this  object 
the  ruling  men  were  to  be  killed,  including  Ortega, 
who  as  iJcalde  mayor  had  shown  a  pronounced  zeal 
for  the  interests  of  Cortds,  and  the  caged  leaders  re- 
leased so  that  they  might  assist  in  carrying  the  move- 
ment to  a  successful  issue.  Since  the  cages  could  not 
well  be  broken,  keys  were  needed,  and  application  was 
made  to  a  locksmith  named  Guzman,*"  a  supposed  ad- 
herent of  Salazar,  but  above  all  devoted  to  his  own 
interests.  With  expressions  of  sympathy  he  secured 
their  confidence,  and  on  the  easter  eve  set  for  the 
attack  revealed  the  plot  A  number  of  the  conspir- 
ators were  arrested,  largely  composed  of  deserters 
from  Guatemala,  and  seven  of  the  ringleaders  suf- 
fered death,  the  rest  being  lashed  and  exiled,  with 
loss  of  property."' 

"'Son  of  a  Seville  Jaw,  who  took  tbii  nune  fr«m  his  godtdther.  He  wu 
hD  adept  in  mAking  cross-bowH  and  locks.  Ovialo,  iii.  6'25. 

"  In  Ortega,  Pachtfo  and  CdrdtiKU,  Col.  Dor.,   xjii.  ft.45,  three  hidal- 

Care  named  as  the  loulers,  who  were  beheaded;  tiiree  otben  were 
ged,  and  one  was  dragged  to  death.  More  would  have  been  executed  but 
for  the  arrival  of  Cort^.  Tostiinonj  in  Corti^,  JtaideiKia,  i.  244.  Bemal 
Diaz  states  that  Albomoz  knew  of  the  revolt,  and  had  an  interest  in  it, 
according  to  the  coafcasioa  of  priaononi.  Estrada  therefore  arrested  the 
culprits  vitiioat  iDforming  htm.  ilial.  Verdad,,  214.  But  this  may  be  but 
runiar.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  qaoted  in  this  chapter  I  may 
mention  CorUs,  Uigt.  N.  Etp.,  387-8;  Pachtcoaad.  Cdrdauw,  Col.  Dix.,  xii. 
318-403,480)  xilL  32-40,  70-1,  100-11,  308-0,  304-400;  ixix.  9o-4:  leaz- 
balceta.  Col.  Doc,  i.  20-1,  470-537;  Pii-ja,  Cetlulnrio,  10,  20;  CorU;  Efcrilot 
8udlot,  105,  224-6;  Archivo  iter.  Doc.,  i.  75-82,  147,  177-8,  215-18,  2-14 
et  seq.i  ii  16,  208  et  seq.;  Col.  Doc.  bUd.,  i.  101-2;  ii.  378-9i  Iv.  227;  Ite- 
mfsat.  Hint.  Vhyapa.  13,  104;  Ovitdo,  1.  642;  iiL  468,  610-25,  549;  Strop. 
de  India*,  L  35;  Ixllitxorliiil,  RelacUmeii,  in  King*boroiigh'»  Mfi,  Antiq,, 
in.  435-40;  Cavo,  Tret  Siglo-,  i.  31-56,  70-1;  Ttmaux-Compaju,  Vi«/.,  seria 
ii.  torn.  V.  7-19,  47-50;  CMmalptun,  HM.  Ctmq.,  ii.  115-25,  147-.'i4,  181; 
Torquemada,  i.  524-6,  509,  588-06;  Ramirez,  Doe.,  MS.,  275-89;  Ataman, 
Di-ert..  i.  172,  104-5,  222-45,  app.  24-6,  103-214;  ii  61,  312,  app.  3-14; 
Soli$,  Hut.  Mex.  (Madrid  ed.  1843),  471-8;  PrrKott'i  ilex.,  HI  300-6;  also 
notes  in  Mex.  eds. ;  Iltlp^  CorUt,  ii.  330-1 1 ;  Srwttvr  de  Bourbourg,  IlUl. 
A'at.  Civ.,  iv.  706-22;  Salaiar  y  Olartr,  Cong.  Mex..  318-23,  303-7,  4IC-2oj 
HonltnttHOT,  Smiarios,  II,  12;  Pkarro  y  OrtUana,  VaroiieK  Ilmtre*,  118-19; 
Bietra,  Hid.  Jalapa,  L  42;  Id.,  (Job.  Mex.,  i.  19-22;  Zamora,  Bib.  Leg.  UlL, 
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iii.  589-03;  Sandoval,  Rial.  Carlos  V.,  i.  593;  Zamacoii,  JliM.  Jffx.,  iv. 
233-52,  327-57;  Armin.  Alte  Mtx.,  362-6;  Biis-ierrt,  L'Ktnp.  Mex.,  340-54; 
BuMamojiU,  Oaib.  Mex.,  iL  46;  Etcotura,  Coaiarnciaii,  i.  pp.  v.-xcvi.;  La- 
euiaa,  Ducvnot  Hitt.,  pt,  ixitiii.  453-2;  ilaidoia  and  Ilomo,  Noeionra 
CroimUg.,  287-8;  Mtx.,  Sot.  Ciwlad,  264-fl;  Meia  y  Lrompart,  Hill.  Am., 
i.  235-0;  Viagero  Univ.,  ixi-ii,  188-9;  OoUfriai,  Eeytta,  iv.;  Mv»to  Mfx., 
iv,  454-63;  OordotCa  Anc  Hex.,  ii.  215-18;  Aa,  Naauteurigt  Verianitling, 
XL  &-21,  59^,  W-104;  Oraaadoi,  Tarda  Am.,  274-8;  Z>ontWKcA,  i/W. 
Hex.,  i.  241-9;  Vo^agt*,  Sdtelion  ttfCuriout,  661. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  PONCE  DB  LEON  EPISODE. 

162S. 

Altakiraxo  Sxdt  to  Ebino  CoRTte— His  Abbital  at  Ucdiluh— Db- 
MOiftrvKinvB  BBOEpnoK— RxFOBU  MBtstnus— A  Jdez  ds  Bksidekcia 
Sbht  to  Nkw  Sfaci — Ponci  db  Lboit  and  bib  iNBTBUCTiotia — Bow 
CoBTts  Rbcbived  thb  Blow — Thb  Bakqubt — A  Schbmino  Fbub — 
PoKCB  t>B  Lbok  Ahbuxbb  tbb  GovBBiiMaNT— Tbb  Rebidbncia  of 
CoRTia — Dkatb  of  Ponoi  sb  Lboh — AauiLia  Scoobbdb  Hut — His 
UimTHBBB  and  Dbatb. 

However  promising  the  new  administration  might 
have  been,  it  could  never  be  regarded  even  by  the 
most  confident  of  the  adherents  of  Cortes  as  anything 
but  temporary.  Cortes  alone  would  be  able  to  restore 
order  and  save  the  country.  The  efforts  to  accom- 
plish his  return  were  therefore  continued,  and  while 
some  wrote  to  Pedro  de  Alvarado  to  go  in  search  of 
him,  others  persuaded  to  the  same  end  Father  Diego 
Altamirano,  cousin  of  the  great  captain,  and  a  man  of 
sagacity,  who  had  also  followed  the  profession  of  arms. 
Family  interests  did  much  to  prevail  upon  the  cousin, 
and  chartering  a  vessel  at  Medellin  he  reached  Hondu- 
ras, there  to  find  his  kinsman  absorbed  in  glowingvisions 
of  conquest.  Kindly,  yet  firmly,  he  remonstrated  with 
him  for  abandoning  actual  possessions  and  neglecting 
his  duty  to  family,  friends,  and  sovereign,  for  anadowy 
gains.  Interference  with  governments  already  con- 
ferred on  others  would  surely  meet  with  condemna- 
tion, and  further  injure  his  tottering  interests  at  court 
He  had  already  achieved  as  conqueror  of  Mexico  a 
reputa^on  far  above  that  of  any  man  in  America,  and 
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he  must  not  imperil  it  by  doubtful  proiecta  He  must 
return,  assume  the  dignity  due  to  his  position,  and 
exact  reverence  from  subordinates  and  recognition 
from  his  king. 

The  sagacious  Altamirano  succeeded  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  Cortes  embarked  at  Trujillo  on  the  25th 
of  April  1526,  with  a  few  followers  and  a  number  of 
natives.*  When  off  Yucatan  a  Ktle  compelled  him  to 
seek  a  not  distasteful  refuge  at  Habana,  where  several 
days  were  passed  in  tiie  society  of  former  comrades. 
A  voyage  of  eight  days  brought  him  on  the  24th  of 
May  to  the  port  of  San  Juan,  whence  he  proceeded  on 
foot  to  Medellin.'  It  was  midnight  when  he  reached 
the  spot,  and  all  had  retired;  but  the  door  of  the 
church  stood  open,  and  the  weary  wanderers  entered 
to  give  thanks  for  their  safe  return.  The  sacristan 
had  heard  their  heavy  tread,  however,  and  rushed 
forth  to  alarm  the  settlers,  who  soon  appeared  in  a 
body.  Hardships  and  fever  had  so  changed  their 
chief  that  he  was  not  known  until  his  voice  revealed 
him.  Then  all  crowded  round  him  to  kiss  his  hand, 
overjoyed  at  his  presence.  He  was  escorted  in  triumph 
to  the  best  house  in  the  town,  where  night  was  turned 
into  day  with  lights  and  bustle.  Messengers  were 
immediately  despatched  to  carry  the  news,  and  in  a 
special  letter  to  the  town  council  of  Mexico  Cortes 
commended  their  adhesiou  to  Estrada  and  Albomoz, 
and  requested  that  in  view  of  the  unquiet  condition 
of  the  country  none  should  leave  the  city  to  meet  him, 
except  perhaps  when  he  approached  it.' 

Great  as  was  the  joy  among  the  colonists  at  his  arri- 
val, that  of  the  natives  appeared  to  surpass  all  bounds. 
Mahnche  was  cherished  by  them  not  alone  for  his 
brilliant  qualities  as  a  military  leader,  so  alluring  to 
any  race,  especially  to  a  people  constituted  as  were 

■  For  details,  see  m»t~  Cent.  Am.,  1.  580-2,  this  HriM. 

'  Bemftl  Diaz  wntet  that  tbaj  met  a  pack-tnin  en  route  with  paaMngen 
for  Saa  Juan.  Thii  carried  them  to  Uedellin.  HM.  Verdad.,  215.  But 
Cort^  (tatea  that  be  walked  the  four  leagnea  tt>  the  town.  CarUa,  470. 

*  Libra  dcCabildo.Tm.,  117-ISi  OorUt,  Eicritot  Svtilcm,  102-6. 
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the  Mexicans ;  but  he  had  endeared  himself  by  what 
they  regarded  as  magnanimous  acts  in  a  conqueror, 
and  by  his  eflforts  to  protect  them  from  the  more  cruel 
soldiers.  These  efforts  acquired  an  even  brighter  color 
under  the  late  oppressive  administration,  until  the  per- 
secuted beings  began  to  invest  their  hero  w^ith  the 
divine  attributes  of  on  omnipotent  savior,  a  messiah, 
who  must  come  and  deliver  them.  From  afar  they 
flocked  into  Medellin  to  pay  him  homage,  bringing 
presents  of  food,  fabrics,  feathers,  and  gold,  and  offering 
their  services  against  his  enemies.  They  were  willing 
to  die  for  Malinche,  they  said.  This  well  known 
influence  over  them,  greater  than  any  one  ever  has 
since  wielded,  combined  with  the  devotion  of  soldiers 
and  friars,  was  the  foundation  of  the  suspicions  that 
Cortes  might  place  himself  at  their  head  and  found  a 
kingdom  for  himself. 

At  Medellin  even  he  found  evidence  of  wrongs 
against  him  by  the  removal  of  its  chief  interests  and 
settlers  to  Vera  Cruz,  by  order  of  Salazar.*  After 
a  sojourn  of  eleven  days  he  proceeded  by  slow  stages 
toward  Mexica  It  was  a  triumphal  march  worthy  of 
the  conqueror  and  governor,  and  in  accordance  with 
the  lordly  dignity  that  AJtamirano  had  prevailed  upon 
him  to  adopt.  Pomp,  indeed,  came  naturally  to  him, 
and  complacently  he  received  the  title  of  sefioria  from 
the  deeply  bowing  suite.  It  was  one  series  of  demon- 
strations, by  settlers  and  natives,  who  congregated 
from  every  direction  at  the  stations,  laden  with  pres- 
ents and  burdened  with  complaints.  The  natives 
swept  the  road  and  even  strewed  it  with  flowers,  as 
if  indeed  a  monarch  were  advancing;  and  in  the  desert 
they  erected  shelter,  with  food  and  water." 

On  approaching  Tezcuco  he  was  met  by  Albomoz 
with  a  large  following,  and  a  brilliant  reception  was 

*  AlvBTo  ds  Sftkvedia,  who  nffered  great  loes  by  this  removal,  waa  at  the 
instsDce  of  Cortes  granted  compeniatory  intereata  in  Vera  Cruz,  hy  royal 
order.  Herrera,  dec.  iii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  viii.,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  iL 

°  Inna  existed  in  several  placea  along  the  route,  aa  shown  DJ  the  record  of 
gianta  in  Libra  <U  Cabiido,  MS.,  Nov.  28,  lu25. 
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accorded  him  and  his  companion,  Prince  Ixtlilxochitl, 
the  lord  of  the  province.^  Still  more  imposing  was 
the  procession  headed  by  Estrada,  which  came  forth 
from  Mexico.  It  included  nearly  every  Spaniard  in 
the  city  and  suburbs,  all  arrayed  in  gala  dress.  Na- 
tives innumerable  lined  the  roads  and  covered  the 
lake  in  their  canoes,  presenting  a  brilliant  spectacle  in 
their  variegated  devices,  flowing  plumage,  and  glitter- 
ing paraphernalia.  Music  sounded  in  every  direction, 
accompanied  by  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  firing  of 
cannon,  and  at  night  there  were  bonfires  and  illumina- 
tion, with  feasting,  singing,  and  dancing.  The  return 
of  so  snaall  a  proportion  of  the  native  warriors  and 
princes  who  had  shared  in  the  Honduras  expedition 
does  not  appear  to  have  diminished  the  general  joy 
among  the  natives.  Cortes  proceeded  directly  to  the 
convent  to  render  thanks;  and  there  he  spent  a  week, 
partly  in  religious  meditation,  partly  in  consulting 
the  friars  and  others  about  needful  reforms.  The 
place  was  constantly  thronged  with  visitors  and  par- 
ticipants in  the  solemn  praise  services  in  honor  of 
his  return.  Presents  and  complaints  flowed  in,  even 
from  distant  provinces  and  native  courts.  Many 
chiefs  came  to  clear  themselves  of  the  suspicions 
cast  upon  them  and  their  vassals  during  the  late 
troubles,  and  to  renew  their  homage.  Inquiries  were 
made  into  the  reeent  abuses  and  disorders,  and  wrongs 
were  righted  by  the  restoration  of  estates  and  offices, 
several  new  appointments  being  also  made,'  notably 
that  of  Alonso  de  Grado  as  inspector  general  of  the 

'  This  prince  recoTered  little  of  tha  property  squandered  by  his  foitbloBS 
lieutenant,  and  sank  into  coroparatiFe  obscurity,  neglectEd  even  by  Corti^x, 
for  whom  he  had  sacrificed  family,  conntry,  honor.  Ho  married  in  1520  tbe 
widow  of  Emperor  Cuitlahuotzin,  and  henceforth  cultivated  ohiaUy  the  society 
of  the  friars,  whoae  Bympatby  formed  a  consolation.  Hia  last  noteble  act  waa 
to  Bet  his  Bubjectn  the  example  of  carrying  stones  for  the  church  buildinf;  oE 
San  Francisco,  at  Mexico.  IxUilxochiU.  ^fl-,  447,  etc.  After  hia  death,  in 
about  1529,  Yocontzin  succeeded  to  the  lordship.  Sahagun,  Hat.  Osn.,ii.  277; 
MoMinia,  IfUt.  Ind.,  124-5. 

'  Tlie  Libro  dt  CabUilo.  MS.,  121-2,  reveals  several  changes  in  tho  conncil. 
alcaldes  Francisco  de  Ditvilii  and  Juan  de  la  Torre  being  rcphiced  by  Jmui 
Xanunillo,  the  husband  of  Marina,  and  Cristtlbal  Florea  and  a  Dumber  of 
■Icoldes  following  the  oxample. 
Htn.  Un.,  Vol.  IL    IS 
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Indians,  with  a  view  to  remedy  their  grievances.  He 
was  instructed  to  make  a  tour  of  all  settlements  in 
New  Spain,  with  full  power  to  release  the  wrongfully 
enslaved,  to  enforce  good  treatment  for  others,  and  to 
arraign  civilly  or  criminally  all  offenders  against  the 
laws  for  protection  of  natives.  In  order  to  bind  him 
more  closely  to  his  new  sphere  of  duty  he  received 
for  wife  the  heautiful  Tecuichpo,  widow  of  Quauhte- 
motzin,  enriched  on  the  same  occasion  with  a  dowry 
of  several  large  encomiendas.* 

In  measures  like  these,  not  entered  upon  for  effect 
only,  but  with  earnest  intent,  we  may  find  qualities 
elevating  the  hero  to  the  plane  of  true  greatness. 
They  were  the  crowning  deeds  of  his  life;  atonements 
they  might  be  called,  as  he  was  the  primary  instru- 
ment in  the  grievances  calling  for  redress.  No  won- 
der that  the  name  of  Malinche,  if  at  first  fear-inspiring, 
gradually  became  hallowed  among  the  natives  with 
grateful  remembrances,  exalted  by  simple  contrast 
with  others.  Yet  during  the  republican  frenzy  of 
a  later  century  all  seemed  to  be  forgotten,  save  the 
abhorrent  fact  that  he  had  led  the  first  of  the  hordes 
which  descended  upon  the  country  like  birds  of  prey. 

Cortes  was  less  prompt  and  determined  in  regard 
to  his  own  interests.  Salazar  and  Chirinos,  who  had 
tarnished  his  memory,  persecuted  his  friends,  despoiled 
his  estates,  and  well  nigh  overthrown  his  life's  work 
by  endangering  possession  of  the  country — these  men 
were  left  unharmed,  regardless  of  the  importunate 
cries  of  the  supporters  of  Paz,  and  his  own  desire. 
So  sure  did  he  feel  of  their  condemnation  before  a 
tribunal,  that  he  preferred  not  to  figure  as  judge  in 
his  own  case,  especially  against  royal  officials.     Nor 

*OiBDted  her  M  the  daughter  of  MoDtezuma.  See  ItM.  3ffx.,  I.  439,  thU 
series.  Grsdo's  instmctiona  are  given  in  the  fAbrc  tit  VaJ>i!d<t,  MS.,  June 
2S,  1 J26.  In  Cortes,  Eamloa  Suelloa,  95-102,  U  the  fragment  of  o  reguhition 
for  treatment  of  IndiauB,  iaeucd.  soon  after,  probaljly.  Ocaiiii,  who  picks  out 
only  the  faults  in  tho  new  mi'ssures,  mentionB  tlio  OBsamntion  uF  tlic  ttiioria 
title,  the  Bale  of  the  ofGco  of  notary  at  a.  low  price  to  a  friend,  and  bo  furth. 
Crirtn,  in  leasbalc'la,  Col.  Doe.,  i.  5J8-30.  Tliia  very  OcaCa  and  the  troublo- 
■omc  Ocompo  were  urest«(l  hy  CoiUs.  Btmal  Diaz,  Uitt.  Vtrdad.,  210. 
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was  he  wholly  free  from  the  fear  of  Coboa  which  per- 
vaded all  who  had  interests  to  sustain  at  court.*  He 
was  greatly  blamed  for  this  leniency,  even  by  mennbera 
of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  it  is  said,  and  the  com- 
mon opiDion  was  that  no  serious  exceptions  would 
have  been  taken  had  he  executed  them."*  Whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  regarding  his  cautious  policy,  he 
certainly  was  no  longer  the  same  determineu,  self-reli- 
ant commander  that  had  achieved  the  conquest.  The 
hardships  and  attendant  sickness  of  the  journey  to 
Honduras  had  evidently  left  an  indelible  impression, 
as  shown  by  his  puerile  regard  for  omens  there,  and 
his  vacillating  attention  to  different  counsels. 

We  have  seen  how  the  duke  of  Bdjar  and  other 
influential  friends  of  Cortina  had  prevailed  upon  the 
king  not  to  condemn  him  unheard.  Nevertheless  the 
complaints  of  his  enemies  were  too  serious  and  the 
interests  involved  too  weighty  to  permit  the  matter 
to  rest.  It  was  decided  to  send  a  judge  to  take  a 
residencia  on  the  spot,  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  Spain,  and  involving  no  actual  indignity,  as  the 
government  was  naturally  expected  to  give  heed  to 
the  complaints  of  its  subjects.  It  was  an  admirable 
arrangement  of  Spain  to  place  this  salutary  curb  on 
the  ambition  and  avarice  of  its  governors,  though,  like 
many  similar  enactments,  it  was  liable  to  abuse,"  In 
view  of  the  interests  at  stake  and  the  merits  of  tho 
accused,  a  person  of  quality  and  learning  was  selected 
forjudge,  in  the  person  of  Licentiate  Luis  Ponce  do 
Leon,  a  relative  of  the  Conde  de  Alcaudete,  and  act- 

*  AflGomsiahimRelf  iatimates,  HM.  S/ex.,2i7;  Cortes,  Cartai,  in  Pachfa 
and  CA'-dena*.  Col.  Doc.,  xii.  482.  In  hia  letter  frdm  Medoilin  CorUs  bad 
sent  the  uaantpcc  tliat  ho  wonlil  cbBBtise  nono  eave  those  guilty  df  'teK  ma- 
je»latit,'oT  offence  against  third  parties  who  complain.  Lihrodt  Uabiliio,  MS., 
118. 

'"So  BcthaI  Diaz,  nbi  sap.,  expresaea  it. 

"lu  a  letter  to  Cort(!s  nnnoiinciiig  the  resolution  the  king  takes  pains  to 
impress  this  necissity.  He  had  every  confideneo  in  hia  loyalty,  anil  wu 
pleased  with  his  services,  and  felt  sure  that  tlio  reaiiicncia  would  reveftl  tho 
parity  of  both.  a<!dida,  in  Col.  Doc.  Intd.,  L  101-2. 
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ing  for  him  as  corregidor  iu  Toledo."  Though  com- 
paratively young  he  enjoyed  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
well  read  man  of  admirable  judgment.  Both  to  sus- 
tain him  in  case  of  resistance,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
new  policy  to  limit  the  power  and  domains  of  governors, 
the  Pinuco  region  was  granted  to  Nufio  de  Guzman, 
who  nevertheless  failed  to  present  himself  at  his  post 
for  a  long  time.  Further  aids  were  provided  in  Co- 
mendador  Diego  Hernandez  de  Proafio,  as  alguacil 
mayor,  and  Pedro  de  Salazar  de  la  Podrada,  as  com- 
mandant at  Mexico,  with  Lope  de  Samanicgo,  as  lieu- 
tenant.^ He  was  also  empowered  to  call  upon  the 
audieacia  at  Santo  Domingo  and  authorities  for  assist- 
ance, and  letters  were  given  him,  addressed  to  the 
leading  colonists  and  native  chiefs,  ordering  them  to 
support  him. 

In  his  instructions,  dated  November  4, 1525,  Ponce 
was  directed  to  forward  the  letters  to  Cort<5s  and  the 
royal  officials  immediately  on  landing  at  Vera  Cruz, 
and  to  follow  without  delay,  evidently  with  a  view  to 
give  no  time  for  placing  obstacles  in  the  way.  He 
must  communicate  with  the  officials,  select  confidants, 
and  while  assuming  the  governorship  and  taking  the 
residencia  of  CortJs,  he  must  ask  his  opinion  in  all 
matters,  so  as  to  render  less  irritating  the  necessary 
measures  for  reducing  any  dangerous  or  undue  con- 
trol over  vassals,  soldiers,  officers,  and  military  ma- 
chinery. The  charges  to  be  investigated  embraced 
those  already  enumerated  in  the  letters  of  the  royal 
officials,  notably  the  disregard  of  orders  from  Spain, 
the  assumption  of  regal  privileges,  the  proposal  to 
withdraw  the  country  from  the  crown,  the  possession 

'*Ovitdo,  iu.4M.  'Alcalde  Mayor  de  Toledo,  sieudo  Corregidor  el  Conde.* 
PiiOTTOy  Orellana,  Varonei  Jlvatna,  119.  Both  of  tho  ducal  Louse  of  Arcoa. 
Beamnimt,  Cnfn.  Mkh.,  iii.  220.  A  couain  of  tbe  count,  aays  Beruttl  Diaz. 
JIUl.  Verdad.,  103.  Hiapay  wos  3,000  ducat*  a  year  wbilo  ontliia  service. 
Libra  lit  CabUdo,  MS.,  135. 

"  CorUs  complained  ebaqilytothe  king  at  this  reckless  grant  of  important 
offices  to  tbe  first  applicant,  tcthisboySamauiego.  a  mere  servant  of  Albonioz. 
EecTitoe  S«elto»,  \  14-15.  Salazar  la  written  Salvador  in  Pachteo  and  OunltTttu, 
Col.  Doc.,  zxiiL  371i  Mex.,  EMraetoi  de  CidvJtu,  MS.,  5. 
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of  vast  rent-rolls,  and  the  appropriation  of  immense 
treasures  belonging  partly  to  the  king,  partly  to  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition;  also  the  causes  for  the  death 
of  Garay  and  Olid.^*  The  three  months  of  residencia 
passed,  Ponce  should  send  in  his  report  and  opinion. 
If  Cortes  proved  disloyal  he  should  be  given  a  letter 
of  recall  from  the  king,  who  therein  expressed  a  wish 
to  consult  him.  If  this  was  disregarded  he  should  be 
forcibly  embarked.  In  case  the  chaises  proved  to  be 
false,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  be  given  the  com- 
mission of  adelantado,  with  the  title  of  Don,"  and 
further  honors  would  follow,  according  to  the  royal 
letter  addressed  to  Cortes." 

Whether  the  charges  against  Cortes  were  false  or 
not,  the  management  and  demeanor  of  the  royal  offi- 
cials should  be  investigated."  A  report  should  be  pre- 
pared on  the  condition,  features,  and  resources  of  the 
countiy,  particularly  the  mines,  with  suggestions  for 
needed  measures  and  reforms.     Alloyed  gold  was  for- 

"  Disregard  for  God  and  king;  preparing  native  warriors  and  war  material 
for  setting  aside  mynl  authoritj;  antocratic  measures;  claiming  for  himself 
40  prorinces,  aitanding  over  an  area  of  300  leagues,  with  over  a  million  and 
a  lililf  of  vaasals,  and  200  rent-rolls,  of  which  one  alone  yielded  QO,Oflp  cas- 
tetlanoB  per  day;  the  appropriation  of  Montezuma's  treasures  and  4,000,000 
of  money  from  the  country,  and  shipping  them  to  safe  places  with  the  vessclB 
built  on  the  South  Sea ;  the  exaction  of  a  fifth  of  all  trcBanres  for  himself; 
witliholding  the  royal  revenue;  seizing  the  royal  treaaares  saved  during  the 
escape  from  Moiico,  while  pretending  that  they  bad  been  lost;  taking  60,000 
casteUaooH  from  the  treaaury  nniler  shallow  pretences.  The  alleged  appro- 
priation by  Gil  Gonzalez  of  130,000  pesos  de  oro  from  C6rdoba'B  party  in 
Honduras  must  also  be  investigated. 

'^  Fonce  must  have  been  favorably  impressed  with  Cortds'  loyalty  from  the 
day  of  meeting  him,  for  in  the  ofHcial  act  of  surrendering  the  govemonhip 
the  latter  is  ^rcaJy  styled  Don.  Parhtco  and  COrdeiias,  Col.  Doc.,  xsvi,, 
223-4.  The  king  also  sdiiresses  him  aa  Don  in  c^-dnlas  of  1020.  Navarrfte, 
Col.  de  Viaae*,  v.  440.  Herrera  states  that  a  commission  of  captain-general 
Wos  also  to  be  given,  dec.  iii.  lib.  viii.  cap.  xv.,  but  this  he  already  enjoyed. 
According  to  the  arrangement  with  Ribera  in  the  spring  of  132j,  the  office  of 
adelantado  conveyed  also  the  title  of  Don.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  habit 
of  Santiago,  then  conferred. 

"In  this,  or  an  occompanyiog  letter,  the  king  refers  t*  the  charges  that 
CortA  bad  amropriated  tSo  best  and  greater  number  ofprovinces  and  pue- 
blos foe  himself,  leaving  only  a  small  p^  for  the  crown,  ms  services  deserved 
reward,  but  this  must  not  ciceed  a  just  moderation.  He  aakud  him  to 
excuse  the  seizure  of  his  remittances  to  Cipain;  it  was  merely  a  loan.  A  gov- 
ernor had  been  appointed  over  Honduras,  so  that  he  must  send  no  ageats 
there.  Col.  Doe.  Md.,  L  101-2. 

"  By  cMula  of  Nov.  0,  lQ2e,  th«'  were  directed  to  send  in  a  yearly  stBt» 
ment  ot  the  royal  rental  Pago,  CMKlario,  20. 
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biddeD,  and  new  bullion  stamps  were  provided,"  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  investigating  the 
condition  of  the  natives,  to  assure  their  good  treat- 
ment ;  and  the  question  must  be  settled  whether  they 
should  remain  in  encomiendas,  be  placed  as  feudal 
vassals,  or  on  the  same  footing  as  tax-payers  in  Spain. 
The  well-being  of  the  colonists  was  also  remembered. 
The  interests  of  early  settlers  and  participants  in  the 
conquest  should  be  accorded  the  preference  in  the 
bestowal  of  land  and  Indians ;  at  the  same  time  their 
vices  and  irregularities  must  be  repressed." 

Ponce  left  San  Liicar  on  the  2d  of  February  1 526, 
for  Santo  Domingo,  there  to  wait  two  months  for  a 
vessel  to  New  Spain.  The  delay  caused  him  little 
anxiety,  however,  on  learning  of  the  expedition  to 
Honduras,  where  Cortds  was  still  supposed  to  be. 
On  leaving  the  island,  Ponce  took  with  him  Licenci- 
ate  Marcos  de  Aguilar,  who  had  for  some  years  gath- 
ered experience  in  colonial  administration  as  alcalde 
mayor."  A  number  of  Dominicans  under  Father 
Ortiz  came  on  the  same  vessel,  which  carried  about 
one  hundred  passengers.  On  arriving  at  Saa  Juan, 
Samaniego  was  at  once  despatched  with  the  letters  of 
notification,  but  swifter  messengers  from  the  lieuten- 
ant on  the  coast  brought  the  news  to  Mexico  a  day  in 
advance.*^ 

Cortes  was  probably  little  affected,  for  his  friends 
in  Spain  must  before  this  have  warned  him  of  the 
machinations  which  at  one  time  threatened  to  bring 
about  his  removal.  His  prolonged  meditations  at  the 
convent  may  have  been  due  to  such  information,  and 

"'Con  la  lUnisa  de  sn  Mafiestad,  q  era  el  Plus  vltis.'  Herrera,  loc.  at. 
A  mint  would  be  p'^^'i'^^i  '^  needed. 

'*  Such  SB  gomulmg  eicesaea.-  Their  exemption  from  tithes  on  gold  most 
apply  only  to  mined  metal.  Instructions  to  Podcb,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdauu, 
Col.  Doc.,  iiiii.  SGSetaeq.j  Puf/a.  Cfdulnrio,  15-18. 

™Hb  cama  aa  inqniaitor  for  the  Indies,  says  CorMa,  Eierilon  Snellot,  110. 
He  WBB  a  native  of  £cija,  and  after  serving  ua  alcalde  ho  left  for  KapailoU 
in  1508,  with  Diego  Colon,  as  alcalilo  mnyor.  HerreTa,  doc,  iii.  lib.  ix.  cap. 
viii..  etc.  Ovhdo,  lii  5\9;  Bcmal  Diaz,  liuL  Verdad.,  219,  nUows  him  to  be 
merely  a  bacbiller. 

'"£a  dosdiasporpostasqueiiuia  paestasdehObres.'  Oomara,  Hi>t,  JUex,, 
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intended  to  prepare  him  for  anv  blow.  Calm  and 
digoified  he  assisted  on  the  following  day,  St  John's, 
at  the  public  bull-fight,  and  while  there  Samaniego 
was  introduced."  He  placed  the  royal  letter  devoutly 
on  his  head,  then  kissed  it,  and  after  reading  ex- 
claimed, "  I  am  glad  the  king  has  sent  some  one  to 
learn  the  truth.""  He  had  already  despatched  mes- 
sengers to  welcome  the  royal  representative,  and  to 
ascertain  what  route  he  preferred  to  take,  so  that 
suitable  preparations  might  be  made.  They  met  him 
pushing  his  way  to  Mexico  in  all  haste,  and  declining 
their  services.  He  had  gone  to  Medellin  with  the 
intention  to  rest  there  after  the  fatigues  of  the  voy- 
age, but  evil-disposed  persons  were  at  hand,  stating 
among  other  things  that  Salazar  and  Chirinos  would 
be  executed  unless  he  luLstened  to  interfere.  Thor- 
oughly alarmed  both  for  them  and  himself  he  set  out 
immediately  by  the  longest  and  most  settled  road,  as 
the  safest. 

Informed  of  this,  Cort^  sent  Tapia  with  presents 
to  tender  him  a  reception  at  Iztapalapan.  Ponce  de- 
clined the  gift,  but  accepted  a  banquet,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  his  suite.  Tired  and  hungry,  and  for  a  long 
time  unu-sed  to  good  fare,  the  new-comers  ate  heartily, 
and  imbibed  the  iced  liquids  in  large  quantities.  Father 
Ortiz  alone  was  abstemious  and  seemed  to  eye  the 
dishes  suspiciously.  At  last  came  a  custard,  and 
Tapia  asked  permission  to  serve  him.  "Not  of  this 
or  any  other  dish  I"  was  the  curt  reply.  The  rest  par- 
took, however,  but  hardly  had  they  finished  when 
Ponce  was  seized  with  vomiting.  The  friar  imme- 
diately asserted  his  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned 

"Yet  BenutlDUztaya:  'al  tiempo...qaeria  recibirel  Caerpo de NuMtro 
Sellor.'  HUt.  Vtrdad..  217. 

"  'I  rejoice,'  he  writea  to  the  king,  'kt  the  immenBe  fkwir  T.  S.  M.  has 
done  to  me  in  aeeking  to  learn  my  services  and  faults,  and  in  nignifying  the 
iDtention  to  reward  lue.  For  ooe  and  the  other  I  kisi  a  hundred  tliousond 
times  the  royal  feet  of  Y.  C  M.'  Carlar,  481.  But  for  the  well  known  loy- 
alty of  Cort^  Bome  terms  in  the  letter  might  be  considered  ironical.  In. 
Cortit,  Beeideneia,  i.  QM  et  seq.,  is  teatimony  to  the.  effect  that  several  adhe- 
rents  nrged  him  to  exclude  Ponco  by  force.  I^ter  developmenta  will  ehaw 
that  be  oonld  not  bare  listened  to  tbem  for  a  moment. 
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by  that  last  dish  which  he  himself  had  prudently 
avoided,  and  others  were  quite  prepared  to  echo  so 
authoritative  a  statement,  regardless  of  the  evident 
cause,  excessive  indulgence  in  rich  food  and  iced 
drinks." 

The  following  morning  Ponce  left  Iztapalapan  at  an 
early  hour,  apparently  m  good  health.  His  object 
was  to  avoid  a  public  reception,  but  fully  advised  of 
his  movements,  Cortes  met  him  at  the  entrance  to  the 
capital,  attended  by  a  long  train  of  cavaliers.  Both 
were  most  profuse  with  courtesies,^  and  as  they  ad- 
vanced side  by  side  toward  the  monastery,  Ponce 
expressed  his  surprise  at  the  greatness  of  the  general's 
achievements  in  conquering  so  large  and  populous  a 
country,  with  so  many  strong  cities.  After  mass 
Ponce  was  conducted  to  his  residence,  which  had  been 
arranged  with  all  possible  elegance.  Indeed  the  judge 
was  quite  delighted  both  with  the  house  and  host,  and 
declared  that  the  latter  must  long  have  been  used  to 
the  life  of  a  lord.  Cortds  spoke  freely  about  the 
charges  against  him,  and  explamed  hia  acts  so  clearly 
that  the  other  expressed  himself  convinced  of  his  loy- 
alty, and  politely  postponed  the  transfer  of  authority. 

That  same  day  the  meddling  friar,  Ortiz,  called  on 
Cortds  and  mysteriously  intimated  that  Ponce  had 
power  to  behead  him,  and  this  might  be  done  unless 
he  took  precautions.     It  is  supposed  that  the  Domini- 

"  ProaGo  ate  from  the  mme  plate  and  felt  no  inconveiiieiice,  yet  BeTeral 
Tomited,  'YjnntamcntecoDelbomitotuuieroii  comaras.'  Gonmra.JlUl.  3Hr.x., 
270-7.  Only  one  become  eick  according  to  Bernal  Diaz.  Tapia's  presence 
WHa  chief  cause  for  the  Buapiciooa.  Hist.  Verdad.,2i1.  Lucas  teetified  after- 
ward that  he  heard  Tapia  Bay  to  a  friend,  he  would  give  Ponce  a  banquet, 
And  if  that  aufliccd  not,  another  I  Samaniego  declarea  that  he  warned  Ponce 
not  to  eat  at  the  banquet,  for  minora  were  abroad  of  intended  poisoning. 
Proaflo'a  plate  was  taken  from  him  with  the  remark  that  a  better  part  woafd 
bo  given  him.  This  roused  Ortiz'  suspicions,  and  be  immediately  went  out 
to  reject  tlie  food,  urging  ProaQo  and  Ponce  to  do  the  same.  The  latter  could 
not,  and  heafteruard  told  the  vitncas  that  be  believed  tlio  cream  was  poisoned. 
Zdrate  tclla  an  equally  damaging  story.  Corfill,  ilttiilearia,  i.  161,  ii.  316-20. 
Any  one  wlio  ciamincs  the  testimony  during  this  residencia  must  admire  the 
promptncBs  with  ubich  witnesses  swore  to  anything  their  memory  had  treas- 
nred  from  vngne  rumor. 

''  Ponce  excused  himself  for  a  Ions  time  from  taking  the  profiered  hand  of 
Corit»,  till  the  latter  insisted.  Zfcmol  Diax,  loc.  cit. 
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can,  who  bore  the  reputation  of  being  both  untrust- 
worthy and  scheming,  had  an  eye  to  the  influence  and 
profits  which  must  be  his  if  he  once  succeeded  in  be- 
coming the  coniidant  and  mediator  of  one  reputed  so 
wealthy  and  powerful.  Cortes  opened  neither  his 
heart  nor  his  purse,  and  the  friar  departed,  his  declared 
enemy.*" 

The  following  morning,  after  mass,  before  a  general 
gathering  in  the  church,  Ponce  exhibited  his  commis- 
sions, which  were  reverently  kissed  by  the  authorities 
in  turn,  with  the  promise  to  obey  them.  He  there- 
upon received  all  the  staffs  of  office,  returning  them 
immediately,  however,  save  that  of  Cortes,  to  whom 
he  uaid  with  great  politeness,  "Your  worship,  his 
Majesty  desires  me  to  retain  this."  No  change  was 
made  in  the  captain-generalship,  including  the  control 
of  Indians,  as  it  was  deemed  unsafe  to  disturb  the 
influence  of  Cort^a.*'  The  residencia  was  thereupon 
proclaimed  against  the  suspended  governor  and  his 
officers,  and  shortly  afterward  the  new  commandant 
and  alguacil  mayor  were  installed. 

A  few  days  later  Ponce  was  seized  with  fever, 
accompanied  by  delirium,  which  lasted  for  three  days. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  he  could  not  live,  and  the 
sacrament  was  administered.  Nevertheless  he  re- 
mained cheerful  during  the  lucid  interval  that  followed, 
and  one  afternoon  he  demanded  some  favorite  airs  on 
the  guitar,  to  which  he  kept  time  with  feet  and  hum- 
ming. When  the  music  ceased,  his  power  of  speech 
was  gone  and  he  died  during  the  night,  the  20th 

**  Sacb  U  Cort^a'  own  itatement,  tiiondi  he  writes  more  atronglj;  '  me 
acoDBejaba  qne  pftm lo  remedUr,  }>o  no  rectDteie  al  dicho  Liiia  Ponce.'  He 
even  impbml  Dim,  and  the  FtEociicaiis  also.  Oarta,  January  12.  lo27,  in 
CorUe,  EKiilot  Sutllot,  124.  Bemat  Diaz,  ubi  snp.,  places  the  occurrence  & 
day  or  two  lat«r. 

'■  TheofficUI  report o£  the  proceedings  in  Pacfifco  anA  Cdnlmaf,Col,  Doc,, 
xxTi.  105-4,  shows  the  surrender  of  the  '  vara  do  ta  Xusticia'  alone;  yet,  in 
the  procUniatioD  for  the  residcncias,  Cort^  ia  alluded  to  as  Don  Hernando, 
lato  captain -genoral  and  governor.  Cort^  bimgeU  mentions  that  he  retained 
the  office.  CorlfK,  EactHoi  Sue/lot,  118.  And  a  royol  c«dala  of  June  1520 
calls  liim  both  govccrtor  and  captain-general,  unce  he  was  merely  suspendod. 
Navarrrtt,  Col.  dt  Viaga,  v.  440. 
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of  July.^  The  body  was  deposited  with  great  pomp 
in  the  church  of  St  Joseph."  Cortds  donned  deep 
mourning,  as  for  a  father,  and  most  of  his  followers 
shared  his  sincere  grief;  for  the  geniahty,  clear  judg- 
ment, and  impartiality  of  the  deceased  had  filled  them 
all  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  justice  and  the  desired 
reward  for  their  services.  Cortes  in  particular  had 
longed  for  the  disprovement  of  the  charges  against 
him,  and  for  a  public  vindication  of  his  loyalty  and 
good  services.  He  reveals  his  bitter  disappointment 
to  the  king.  For  seventeen  days,  be  declared,  the 
residencia  had  been  proclaimed,  without  bringing  forth 
a  single  demand  against  him.""  This  was  on  account 
of  intimidation  his  enemies  said.  Tho  charges  against 
him  were  chiefly  rumor.  Cortes  took  the  opportunity, 
however,  to  review  them  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  and 
demonstrate  the  absurdity  of  some  of  them.  Whatever 
the  riches  acquired  by  him,  he  had  expended  far  more 
for  the  advancement  of  the  royal  interests,  so  much  so 
that  he  was  now  in  debt  to  the  extent  of  half  a  mill- 
ion of  pesos  de  oro.  The  domains  he  had  gained  for 
the  king  were  greater  in  wealth  and  extent  than  any 
so  far  conquered  by  others.  As  a  proof  of  his  com- 
parative disinterestedness  he  offered  to  surrender  all 
he  possessed,  including  the  rumored  two  hundred  rent- 
rolls,  for  a  score,  ay  half  a  score,  of  moderate  rentals 
in  Spain." 

"  Libro  dt  Cabildo,  MS.  After  Bereii  d&ya  of  Bickness,  m]w  Ovisdo;  nine 
6a,ya,  acconliog  to  Bemal  Diaz. 

"  I'elaTiCBTt,  Ciudad  Mcx.,  0,  BothbI  Diaz  states,  and  testimoDy  in  Cortts, 
ReairUncia,  i.  200,  intimates,  tbe  San  FroDciHco  convent,  bat  thia  miltako  may 
be  due  to  the  close  proximity  of  the  temples,  and  t^e  aasiataace  of  the  frian 
at  tbe  ceremony. 

"  Cartru,  482,  ■  Entre  algnnaa  fortunoa  contraries . . .  una  de  loa  mas  ad- 
veraaa  para  mf  ha.  Bido  la  mucrte  de  Luia  Ponce.'  Carta,  September  U,  1526, 
in  CoTOm,  Eici-ito)  SatUoa.  IIO. 

"  '  hluch  land  and  gold  have  I  received  in  truth,'  he  says,  in  mbstunce, 
'  but  more  have  I  expended,  till  I  am  indebted  for  500,000  pcsoa  de  oro,  with- 
out a  cnatollano  to  pay  with;  all  expended  te  inoreoae  tho  domains  of  Y.  M. 
My  booka  eLow  more  than  300,000  pcaoa  de  oro  of  my  own  estate  expended 
on  eDni[ue3ta,  in  wliioh  my  life  and  health  have  nlao  1>ccn  ventured.  From 
tlieae  conquests  Y.  M.  bos  received  larger  retiirna  tlinn  from  all  other  lands  SO 
far  BObjuL'atcd.'  He  thereupon  recounts  what  lie  has  done,  and  what  ho  pro- 
poses to  do.  'From  Montezuma's  treasures  I  an<l  my  men  assigned  moro  than 
the  fifth  duo  to  V.  M.  They  aay  that  I  possciia  '200  rent-rolls.  I  am  viUing  to 
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Ponce's  death  so  soon  after  his  arrival,  revived  the 
charge  of  poisoning,  although  the  doctors  under  oath 
declared  malignant  fever  the  cause.  The  disease  was 
even  regarded  as  a  pest,  for  a  large  number  of  those 
who  came  with  Ponce  died  from  the  same  malady, 
and  also  several  settlers.** 

A  few  days  hefore  his  death  Ponce  had  summoned 
the  town  council  and  substituted  Marcos  de  Aguilar 
as  alcalde  mayor  in  place  of  Ortega,  with  instructions 
that  he  should  be  recognized  as  his  successor.  This 
recognition  was  made  on  the  30th  of  July;**  but 
immediately  after,  the  adherents  of  Cortes  raised  the 
question  whether  the  late  judge  had  a  right  to  trans- 
fer his  power  as  governor,  and  the  council  together 
with  the  delegates  from  the  other  towns  formally 
called  upon  Cortds  to  reassume  the  post  till  the  king 
could  decide.  He  refused,  however,  to  take  a  step 
that  might  imperil  the  opinion  of  his  obedience,  and 
he  even  counselled  Sandoval  to  decline  the  proposal  to 
associate  him  with  Aguilar.  The  latter  was  accord- 
ingly received  as  governor  the  26th  of  August,**  and 


If  this  ia  not  agreed  to,  ha  begB  pennisBLOn  to  keep  what  he  baa 
for  himnelf  and  his  heira,  so  that  ho  may  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Spain  and 
beg  hia  bread,  the  purity  of  his  motives  being  proven.  Letter  of  September 
3,1520.  in  Carta*,  482-9. 

"  Writing  ill  the  beginning  of  September,  Cort^  st&tes  t^t  30  of  Ponce's 
companions  hod  died,  including  two  friars,  imd  two  sottlers,  a  large  number 
of  both  classes  being  still  in  a  critical  condition.  Carttu,  482.  Bemol  Diaz 
places  the  mortality  about  three  times  higher.  UM,  Verdad.,  210.  Tho 
alcalde,  Pedradft,  woa  among  the  dead,  Gomara  states  that  moat  of  Ponce's 
tnivelliiig  coinpanioEs  died,  ffial.  Mtx.,  277.  It  was  assumed  by  those  who 
testi&ed  to  the  belief  in  poisoning  that  the  custard  st  the  banquet  brvnght 
About  the  death.  CorUs,  lieMdeneia,  i.  IGl,  239, 288-00,  442.  The  charge  was 
revived  in  1543-5.  See  Paeheo  bhiI  C'drdnuu,  Col.  Doc.,  T^xviii.  2*5-80.  The 
doctors  who  attended  Fonce  and  gave  a  statement  of  the  nature,  progress,  and 
treatment  cC  (he  disease,  were  Ojeda  and  Licentiate  Pedro  Lopez,  protom^ico 
of  Mexico,  who  presented  bis  appointment  as  such  on  January  1 1,  1527.  Lilrro 
de  Cabitdo,  MS.  Gonzalez  Ddvila,  Ttairo,  i.  7,  wrongly  claun*  the  protom*. 
dico  title  for  Doctor  Olivores,  who  came  with  a  royal  license  dated  July  8, 
15*24,  as  he  says.  The  belief  in  a  murder  was  sustained  to  some  extent  by 
malicious  verses  snng  in  Mexico.  Ptrtdla,  Not.  IJist,,  133, 

"  Libra  de  Cabildo,  MS.  His  appoinhnent  as  alcalde  mayor  was  made  on 
July  IGth.  OcaUa  writes  that  he  had  ofTcrcd  to  assure  him  10,000  pesos  de  oro 
a  year  as  lawyer;  but  when  the  royal  interest  demanded  his  services  be  threw 
•side  this  brilliant  prospect.  Cuita,  in IrazbaUfta,  Col,  iJon.,  i.  529. 

**  Corlit,  EKT^toi  Sii^ioi,  111;  Litrode  CabMo,  MS,     The  negoUationa 
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Cortds  now  made  a  formal  demand  upon  him  to  eon- 
tinue  the  residencia,  but  received  answer  that  he  pos- 
sessed merely  the  power  of  a  ruler. *° 

Cort^a  still  retained  the  office  of  captain  general, 
with  the  administration  of  Indians,  as  the  most 
experienced  and  needful  person  for  the  position,  and 
in  this  capacity  he  issued  a  decree  promoting  the 
good  treatment  of  his  charge.  Certain  clauses  were 
deemed  objectionable  by  his  opponents,**  and  quite  an 
outcry  was  raised.  Galled  by  the  recent  opposition 
to  his  appointment,  and  encouraged  by  success,  Agui- 
lar  readily  listened  to  the  proposal  to  curtail  the  power 
of  his  rival.  As  a  preliminary  step  he  conveyed  the 
imprisoned  Salazar  from  the  house  of  Cortes  to  the 
regular  prison.  This  created  a  certain  commotion, 
and  a  number  of  armed  adherents  presented  them- 
selves to  support  the  remonstrances  of  their  chief. 
The  governor  now  issued  an  order  forbidding  armed 
assemblies,  and  then  called  on  Cortes  to  show  cause  for 
retaining  the  office  of  captain  general,  or  to  resign. 
Finding  his  opponents  intent  on  creating  trouble, 
which  under  the  circumstances  might  affect  his  inter- 
ests at  court,  Cortes  surrendered  the  office,  under 
protest."     One   reason    for  this  arbitrary  action  of 

for  Cort^'  rea«Bnmptioa  of  office  are  given  in  Pacheco  uid  Cdrdenas,  Col. 
l)oc.,  xxvi.  2oG-60.  Ocaila  seeks  ta  show  that  the  recognition  of  Aguilar  was 
due  to  tlie  persuasion  of  Estrada  and  Albomoz.  Carta,  in  Iccahalreta,  i.  530. 

'^PnrAcco  and  Cilrdfnaa,  Col.  Doe.,  zxvL  235-7.  Bcmal  Diaz  aaanmei 
that  Cort^B  naa  driven  lo  atako  the  demand  by  the  clamor  of  Mb  eoemies. 
JJill.   I'enlad.,  219,  hut  he  ia  probably  wrong. 

"  .Spaaiards  were  ordered  not  to  leave  tlie  towng  wherein  they  were  settled 
withoat  his  permission,  nor  to  sell  their  grain — lest  their  dependants  suffer 
want,  it  would  appear.  Testimony  in  CorUs,  Reeiiieacla,  i.  294.  It  was 
said  that  ha  wishi^d  to  sell  hia  owd  stock  of  grain,  and  nuke  the  people 
dependent  On  him. 

•'Which  is  recorded  in  Pac/itco  and  Cardenas,  Col.  Doe.,  xxvi.  241-8. 
In  case  of  Indian  troubles  be  was  to  resume  tbe  office,  says  Estrada,  Carta,  in 
Id.,  xiii.  85,  who  appears  to  have  used  his  persuasion  in  favor  of  Aguilar. 
OcaQa,  in  Icadmlcela,  CoL  Doc,,  i.  533-4,  does  not  fail  to  cast  imputations  on 
Cortiis.  Blank  orders  should  be  sent  to  arrest  him  and  hia  adherents  bo  that 
wituesscs  may  freely  testify  against  them,  Cort<5B  ponra  his  complaints  over 
these  outrages  committed  by  an  incompetent  judge.  He  demands  t)iat  tbe 
resiitcncia  be  taken  so  that  Ijis  loyalty  may  be  manifested.  Carta,  in  Corlii, 
Eseriloa  SueUoe,  118-22.  One  reason  for  Uie  outcry  against  the  decree  liad 
been  the  use  of  the  title  governor,  which  Cortfs  claimed  that  he  could  use  in 
virtue  c^  recent  royal  letters  being  so  addressed  to  him. 
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Aguilar  was  the  approach  of  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  with 
a  lai^e  force  of  Cortes'  soldiers,  who  had  taken  the 
land  route  in  returning  from  Honduras.  It  was 
feared  that  their  presence  would  render  the  power  of 
Cortes  too  imposing,  and  so  the  measure  was  precip- 
itated. It  would  have  little  availed  the  opposite  fac- 
tion, however,  had  Cortes  chosen  to  lay  aside  for  a 
moment  his  prudence,  and  give  the  signal  to  his 
adherents." 

Aguilar  was  hardly  the  man  to  hold  the  reins  of 
government  during  times  so  troublesome,  and  it  was 
owing  chiefly  to  the  forbearance  of  his  opponent  that 
aflairs  progressed  as  they  did.  Ho  was  not  only  aged, 
but  30  enfeebled  by  diseases  resulting  from  bad  habits 
that  his  flickering  life  could  be  sustained  only  by 
suckling."*  The  task  and  worry  of  office  had  its  eflbct, 
and  a  fever  came  on  which  induced  him  to  appoint  a 
deputy  in  the  person  of  Gerdnimo  de  Medina.**  On 
his  sick-bed,  however,  February  23d,  he  appointed  Es- 
trada aa  successor.  Again  the  right  of  transferring 
power  was  disputed,  and  Cortds  was  called  upon  to 
assume  the  control;  but  he  adhered  to  his  former 
decision.  The  council  and  delegates  thereupon  insisted 
that  he  should  at  least  manage  the  Indian  and  war 
department,  while  Sandoval,  his  sworn  friend,  should 
be  associated  with  Estrada  as  governor." 

"OcaQa,  nbi  sap.,  al1ade«  to  the  feftrecoDceming  Alvarado.  Bem&ICUz, 
who  came  with  the  Honduras  force,  joined  othen  in  an  appeal  to  Aguilar  for 
a  chan;^  of  eocomiendaa,  but  received  the  ansirer  that  he  had  no  power  in  the 
case.  nut.  Ver&id.,  2-JI. 

"He  Buckled  a  woman  and  also  goats.  'Codnouia,  <rertaiia  tuUido  da 
buboa,  J  era  do  poca  autoridad. .  .y  hctico.'  Iil.,  219.  Hia  Kin  hod  recently 
died  from  the  lame  diseaee  aa  Ponce.  Oomara,  Hist,  ilex.,  278-9. 

'"December  10,  lii^a.  Ltiiro  de  Cabiilo,  MS.  CortM  vaa  again  accused  of 
DBing  poiBon,  and  in  the  later  residencia  witnesses  declared  that  ho  sent  Aguilar 
some  Uemiah-cured  meat  which  nearly  canned  the  death  of  an  indulging  at- 
tendant.  C'orlAi,  naiilenaa,  i.  207-8;  ii.  2S8-D. 

"Xlioir  ioBtallatioa  took  place  on  Marcli  1,  1527.  Lilrm  dr  CabShIo,  5IS, 
On  the  day  of  Aguilar's  death,  a  Friday,  Qo\^£a'  friends  had  sought  in  vaiu  to 
prevail  on  the  sinking  governor  to  appoint  hita.  Corlft,  Braideiicia,  i.  ^00-1. 
Some  declare  that  Estrada  had  no  objection  to  Sandoval,  but  luther  desired 
hitn  for  a  son-in-law,  to  whom  the  government  might  then  have  fallen.  Beniai 
Dial,  Hill.  Vtrdad.,  221. 
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ESTEADA'S  RULEt-CORTfiS  DRIVEN  TO  SEEK  JUSTICE  IN  SPAIN. 

1527. 

Caxpaioh  in  Zapotecaf an— Spice  Island  Pbojbcts — LoAmA'a  Expedi- 
tion— GcETABA  Finds  the  Way  to  Zacatdla — Saatedha's  Voyaoe  to 

TQB  MoLirCCAS— COKT^  SLtQBTED — HE  13  ExiLED  FROM  THE  CAPITAL — 
ItECOKOILIATlOH  WITH  ESTBADA — QDZUAN  APPOINTED  OOVZ&NOIt  OF  PA- 
NDCO — FiNDtNQ   NO  QOLD   H&   TuONS  OPFKKSaOK — ESCSOACHMENTS    ON 

Mexico— Raid  into  Las  Palmas  Region— Slave -toadb  HoitaoRS- 
CoBTfes  TO  Plead  be?oke  thb  SovutEiaN— Fbabs  that  He  will  Rb- 
VOLT — Pbzpakino  ior  thb  Yoyaqe  to  Spain. 

Under  Aguilar's  rule  a  number  of  expeditions  had 
been  sent  out  to  open  new  districts,  and  to  assure 
the  subjugation  of  others.  One  force  of  nearly  three 
hundred  men  prepared  to  disclose  the  mysteries  of  the 
region  to  the  north,  between  Michoacan  and  the  gulf 
soon  to  be  famed  for  its  mineral  wealth.  This  project, 
intended  as  the  precursor  to  an  entry  to  the  Rio  de  laa 
Palmas  region,  was  carried  out  only  in  part,'  owing  to 
changes  in  the  plans  of  Cortes,  but  others  were  de- 
veloped, involving  the  occupation  of  Tabasco  and  Chia- 
pas, and  the  contmuation  of  the  campaign  against  the 
Zapotccs  and  Mijes,  connected  with  the  late  Coatlan 
revolt.'  In  order  to  render  this  campaign  more 
effective,  two  expeditions  were  sent  to  operate  on  tho 
south  and  north  sides  respectively.  The  southern,  con- 
sisting of  somewhat  over  one  hundred  men,  with  a 

'  Oomara,  Iliti.  Mfx.,  382-3.  Tho  Fulmaa  project  wu  ftbmdoned  vhsn 
news  caiue  thut  Narvnez  had  received  a  commiBaion  Co  conquer  that  district. 

'  A  town  biid  been  formed  with  the  Indiana  of  Corttia  to  auture  tliia  dis- 
trict. Ocalia,  in  leaihalctla.  Col,  Doc.,  i.  520.  The  preceding  expeditioDB, 
alluded  to  by  Cort«s,  VaHtu,  400-1,  and  BemoL  Diaz,  loc.  cit.,  are  treated  of 
eUewhora^ 

(IH) 
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dozen  horses,  was  placed  under  command  of  Diego  do 
Figueroa,  a  friend  of  Estrada,  On  reaching  the  border 
he  summoned  Alonso  de  Herrera,  the  captain  in  charge, 
to  place  himself  under  his  command,  giving  orders  in 
such  a  tone  as  to  offend  the  fiery  Herrera,  and  soon  a 
quarrel  arose  wherein  Figueroa  and  several  others  were 
wounded.  Neither  commander  nor  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  Indian  warfare,  and  the  toil  of  mountain 
marches  was  by  no  means  to  their  taste.  Finding  that 
the  graves  of  chiefs  contained  large  treasures,  they  di- 
rected their  attention  rather  to  ghoulish  raids,  varied 
by  occasional  descents  upon  settlements  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  contributions.  After  accumulating 
about  a  hundred  thousand  pesos  de  oro,  Figueroa, 
with  a  few  friends,  abandoned  the  district,  now  more 
disturbed  than  ever,  and  hastened  to  Mexico  to  pre- 
pare for  the  voyage  home.  They  had  hardly  left  Vera 
Cruz  before  a  gale  wrecked  their  vessel,  and  buried 
fifteen  of  them,  tt^ether  with  the  yield  of  their  dese- 
crations. 

The  northern  expedition,  similar  in  strength  and 
quality  of  men,  had  a  more  soldierly  captain,  Barrios 
by  name,  who  had  seen  service  in  Italy,  and  bore  a  rep- 
utation for  bravery.  He  had  little  experience  in  native 
warfare,  however,  and  one  night  the  warriors  surprised 
his  camp,  slew  the  leader  and  a  number  of  his  follow- 
ers, and  pursued  the  rest  till  they  gained  refuge  in  a 
friendly  town.  "  Thus  served  those  doughty  captains 
from  Europe,"  exclaims  Bernal  Diaz,  "  leaving  us 
conquerors  to  remedy  their  failures."'  Cortds  had 
evidently  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointments  for  tlie 
Zapotec  campaign,  since  his  selection  of  officers  was 
usually  admirable,  and  the  result  better  where  he 
attended  to  the  management.    He  was  fully  occupied. 

Not  content  to  explore  the  vast  regions  adjoining 
their  new  conquest,  and  there  unfold  the  wealth  which 
at  a  later  period  poured  forth  in  streams  to  enrich  the 
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enterprising,  the  fancies  of  the  colonists  were  ever 
leaping  far  beyond  to  remoter  points,  invested  by 
rumor  with  readier  treasures.  Toward  the  west  in 
particular,  the  gilded  path  of  the  departing  sun  seemed 
ever  to  revive  the  ancient  Heaperides,  and  attract 
visionaries.  Not  that  all  was  a  dream,  for  had  not 
Magellan's  fleet  in  that  direction  disclosed  a  seiies  of 
alluring  lands,  among  them  the  long-sought  islands 
of  spiees,  whose  produce  was  esteemed  equal  to 
almost  any  treasure.  More  and  richer  islands  must 
surely  exist.  At  any  rate,  something  new  had  been 
found,  and  attention  was  directed  thither  with  absorb- 
ing interest. 

During  Cortes'  absence  in  Honduras,  Albomoz 
among  others  had  pictured  this  feeling  in  a  letter  to 
the  king,  and  suggested  that  the  fleet  in  process  of 
construction  at  Zacatula  sliould  be  sent  in  search  of 
the  Spice  Islands,  which  were  thought  to  be  quite  near, 
and  of  other  isles,  "  ricli  in  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
and  undoubtedly  in  gold,  since  they  lie  to  the  south." 
The  existence  of  these  isles  was  asserted  by  natives 
on  the  Zacatula  coast,  who  said  that  in  the  time  of 
their  forefathers  large  pirogues  came  from  them  at 
intervals  to  trade.*  On  his  return,  Cortes  took  up 
the  idea  with  enthusiasm,  and  formed  the  project  not 
alone  to  win  fresh  laurels,  but  to  inerease  the  value  of 
bis  actual  conquest  by  annexing  to  it  the  Moluccas 
and  any  other  islands  on  the  way,  and  making  it  the 
patliway  for  the  prospective  flow  of  wealth.  In  a 
letter  to  the  king  he  offers  to  conquer  and  settle  these 
islands  free  of  all  cost,  and  to  hold  them  against  any 
other  claimant.' 

This  offer  was  formulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 

*  Hail  Aibomoz  received  unthority  to  act,  ho  would  by  thiB  time  have  dia- 
covori'il  the  route  to  the  Sloluccns,  which  wore  aupjiosed  to  bo  some  T0!>  league* 
off.  Cirla.  iu  IcazlxdrHa,,  CU.  JJae.,  L  400-7, 

'  '  Quo  v.  JI.  1)0  liaya  la  especcrla  por  via  dc  reBCate,  como  k  ha  el  rey  do 
Portu,':id.  Bino  quo  la  tciiga  por  cosa  pnipria.'  Letter  of  Hciitelnbor  3,  lj2ti.  Id 
Carl'''.  4'M.  In  a  letter  of  about  the  &11110  date  Ocafla  ur^es  tljot  Corlia  was 
BO  dial.<y.il  that  ho  OU^ht  nut  to  be  trusted  with  sucli  aa  cii>edilioii.  'Si 
Cortii  lo  va  d  liocer  morini  con  coroao.'  lca:iial-xla.  Col.  Doc.,  i.,  lUJ. 
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report  of  an    expedition    lately  sent  from    Spain   to 
develop  the  results  of  Magellan's  discoveries.     The 

gjople  in  Europe  were  also  quite  interested  in  the 
pice  Islands  project,  and  in  pursuance  of  an  agree- 
ment formed  with  Portugal,  at  Badajoz,  a  fleet  of 
half  a  dozen  vessels  was  despatched  in  August  1525, 
under  the  knight  Garcfa  Jofre  de  Loaisa,  with  instruc- 
tions to  establish  a  settlement,  without  encroaching 
on  the  Portuguese,  or  endangering  possession  by  haz- 
ardous operations.  Loaisa  was  to  remain  on  the 
islands  as  governor,  assisted  by  a  full  staff  of  officials, 
and  supermtend  the  collection  of  spices  for  the 
annual  fleet  which  should  follow  the  present  return 
shipment.  The  expedition  encountered  several  mis- 
haps: Loaisa  died  during  the  voyage,  together  with 
a  laT^e  number  of  officials  and  other  membera  of  the 
party,  including  Sebastian  del  Cano,  the  first  circum- 
navigator, and  only  one  of  the  vessels  reached  the 
Moluccas,  there  to  form  a  precarious  settlement.'  A 
second  expedition  was  despatched  in  the  same  direc- 
tion in  April  1526,  under  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  on 
reaching  Rio  Plata  in  South  America,  was  so  capti- 
vated by  the  rumors  of  its  wealth  that  he  remained 
there  to  establish  Spanish  sovereignty. 

Not  content  with  these  measures  the  king  instructed 
Cortes  to  send  his  Zacatula  vessels  to  open  a  route  to 
the  Moluccas,  searching  at  the  same  time  for  Magel- 
lan's missing  vessel,  inquiring  into  the  movements  of 
Cabot,  and  joining  Loaisa's  fleet,'  The  captain  general 
hastened  to  carry  out  an  order  so  much  in  consonance 
with  his  own  wishes,  and  so  needful  for  the  royal  ser- 
vice, since  news  of  disaster  to  Loaisa's  expedition  had 
already  reached  New  Spain.  Among  its  scattered 
vessels  was  a  small  craft  under  command  of  Santiago 
de  Guevara.     Unable  to  sight  the  consorts,  and  ill- 

expeditioii  Li  (^uite  fuUf  desoribad,  with  ito  regtiktions  sod  fate,  in 
dec  iii.  lib.  Tii.  cap.  v.-vii, ;  lib.  ix.  cap.  t.-tI,,  ix.;  dec  iv.  lib.  i. 
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provided  with  supplies,  he  concluded  to  seek  one  of 
the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America.  After  great  hardships,  to  wliich  the  cap- 
tain among  others  succumbed,  the  vessel  was  brought 
into  Cihuatlan  harbor,  in  Zacatula  province,* 

Aided  by  the  advice  of  her  officer,  Cortds  began 
to  prepare  for  his  expedition,  but  neither  Aguilar  nor 
tlie  royal  officers  were  disposed  to  promote  the  aims 
of  a  rival,  even  when  duty  pointed  the  way,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  meet  not  only  the  whole  expense  but 
the  opposition  of  the  officials.'  The  fleet  consisted  of 
the  flag-ship  Florida,  the  Santlafjo  of  nearly  the  same 
size,  and  the  small  brigantine  Expiritu  Santo,  all  well 
armed,  and  carrying  provisions  for  a  year.  The  com- 
mand was  intrusted  to  a  cousin  of  Cortes,  Alvaro  de 
Saavedra  Ceron,  with  the  title  of  captain  general." 

After  a  fe"w  days'  trip  up  the  coast  by  the  brigan- 
tine, to  a  port  named  Santiago,  the  expedition  left 
Cihuatlanojo  on  the  31st  of  October  1527.  The  two 
smaller  vessels  were  soon  lost  to  sight,  never  to  be 
heard  of  again,  and  the  flag-ship  continued  her  course 

'In  Jnly  1520,  tinder  eominand  at  Fortunio  de  Alango,  On  firat  anii-ing 
off  tlic  strange  coast,  a  clergyman  oamcd  ArmEzaga  volunteered  to  try  for  the 
shore,  lialf  a  league  distant,  in  a  big  lx>x,  the  only  means  of  conveyance  left. 
Upaet  by  a  wave,  bo  sought  to  swim  ashore,  but  would  have  periahcd  bod  not 
aomo  natives  como  to  bis  aid.  Ha  was  not  a  little  dolightcd  to  find  liimsclf 
in  Sponibh  domains,  and  to  be  received  with  liindness.  Ilemra,  obi  lOp.; 
Honiara,  Hist,  ittx.,  2S0-1;  Pachfco  aad  Ctlrdntiu,  Col.  Doc.,  xii.  iSS.  The 
port  where  the  vessel  entered  is  also  called  Alacatan. 

*Tlie  men  be  required  were  taken  for  different  military  operations,  etc. 
The  expedition  cost  him  over  00,000  pesos  de  oro,  as  per  accounts  rendered. 
Corifi,  Eecritos  Surllot,  215-16,  The  details  of  cost  ere  given  in  CW.  Doc. 
In(d.,  ii.  405-15.  The  kin^  ordered  t!ie  autborities  of  New  Spain  to  repay 
tiie  amount,  Ccdul/i  of  Apnl  I,  11320,  but  it  was  understood  that  the  disobe- 
dience of  the  order  would  not  be  regarded  with  disfavor.  Tbe  amount 
formed  one  of  the  many  standing  claims  of  Cort^,  for  which  be  was  ever 
preeatng. 

'"Luis  de  CirdensB  commimded  the  Sanliaao,  and  Pedro  de  Fuentea  the 
brigantine.  According  to  Herrera,  dee.  iv.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.,  they  carried  50, 
45.  and  15  men,  respectively.  Bemal  Diai,  IJut.  \'rnlail.,  232,  adds  a 
vessel  and  increases  the  force  to  250  'soldierei '  but  this  must  bo  a  mistake, 
though  Herrera  gives,  erroneonsly  perhnps,  an  armament  which  required  a 
l.irgcr  crew.  The  instructions  for  the  diH'erent  ofLicers,  and  letters  for  Cabot, 
tlie  kinOT  of  Cebu  ftnd  Tidore,  and  others,  dated  May  27,  1527,  are  given  in 
6'orWK,  EscHtoA  .Vudto.,  127-(J8;  NaoarrcU,  Col.  de  Via^iei,  v.  442-04.  No 
land  inpst  be  taken  possesaiou  of,  and  no  trading  undertaken,  except  by 
.Saavedra,  or  in  his  preseoee. 
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alone,  reaching  the  Moluccas  in  safety,  after  discover- 
ing on  the  way  a  group  which  was  named  Islas  de  los 
Reyes."  Saavedra  found  the  remnant  of  Loaisa's  party, 
under  command  of  Hernando  de  la  Torre,  engaged  m 
B  Btruf^le  with  the  Portuguese,  and  was  able  to 
render  some  aid.  He  thereupon  repaired  his  vessel, 
loaded  a  quantity  of  cloves,  and  after  several  mishaps, 
and  cruises  along  New  Guinea  and  other  islands,  ho 
was  ahle  to  depart  for  New  Spain  in  May  1529.  Two 
groups  were  diBcovered  on  the  way,  named  respec- 
tively Los  Pintados  and  Loa  Buenos  Jardines,^^  and 
shortly  afterward,  when  fully  half-way  across  the 
Pacific,  the  commander  died,  whereupon  the  crew 
returned  to  the  Moluccas,  only  to  fall  into  Portuguese 
prisons."  Even  had  Saavedra  succeeded  iu  opening 
the  route  to  New  Spain,  nothiug  would  have  resulted 
from  it,  for  intermarriage  between  the  royal  families 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  other  circumstances,  caused 
Charles  to  abandon  his  Molucca  schemes,  and  they 
were  not  revived  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

After  a  few  months'  rule  under  the  triumvirate  of 
which  Estrada  was  evidently  the  head,  a  despatch 
arrired  confirming  Aguilar,  or  any  appointee  of  his, 
as  ruler,  but  without  power  to  take  residencia  or  to 
ioterfere  in  matters  outside  of  the  government.  This 
order  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  eftbrts  of  Alboruoz, 
who  had  left  for  Spain  shortly  after  Ponce's  death,, 
chiefly  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  anti-Cort^s 
faction,  and  the  aspirations  of  certain  friends,  while 

"  GalTaiio,  Diteov.,  174,  aatnimes  tliii  to  be  the  totne  group  discovered  by 
Seqneira,  or  rather,  uamed  Siqiuen;  bat  Buiney,  IHecov.  South  ^ea,  L  US, 
doubts  it. 

"Bnnief  placea  themiiiT''H.,  and  176°  w.  from  Greenwich,  and  10°  to  12* 
S.,  17*°  w. 

^  They  nambered  1 8  on  reaching  the  Moluccas,  and  10  more  died  before 
they  were  enabled  in  li>34  to  reach  Spain.  One  of  the  sun-ivors,  named 
Nilpolea,  there  rendered  an  accwunt  of  the  expedition  which  is  printed  in 
Nacamtt,  Cot.  de  Vtage',  v.  4Cj-86.  Beaides  tlio  autlioritiea  already  quoted, 
ace  Oviedr),  ii.  83-0o;  Oontara,  IlUt.  Ii>d.,  134-6;  Id,,  llitl.  M-'j:.,  ;S0--J; 
Utrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  cap.  v.-vi.;  lib.  v.  cap.  vi.  j  }Jarch  y  Laliof-f,  Miiriaa 
Eipai'iiJo,  ii.  67-93,  with  copiea  of  documents.  Most  of  tlioseauthoriliea  refer 
alKi  to  Loaiia'a  expedition. 
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posing  himself  before  the  court  as  an  officur  wholly- 
devoted  to  the  sovereign.  He  did  not  fail  to  give  bis 
views  of  transatlantic  affairs,  and  to  urge  measures 
which  were  many  of  them  admirable;  but  he  also 
predisposed  the  crown  against  Cortes,  whose  interfer- 
ence in  government  ought  not  to  be  tolerated.  Estrada, 
who  had  personally  complained  of  the  associates  forced 
upon  him,  was  greatly  elated,  and  presenting  the  royal 
decree,  he  was  received,  August  22,  1527,  as  sole 
ruler." 

This  was  not  the  only  slight  suffered  by  Cort<5s  at 
the  royal  hands.  Albomoz  had  been  induced  to  be- 
friend Salazar  and  Chirinoa,  and  so  well  did  he  plead 
their  cause,  under  the  auspices  of  Secretary  Cobos, 
that  their  release  was  ordered,  though  their  seques- 
trated property  remained  in  charge  of  guardians." 

Cortes  felt  this  act  deeply.  He  saw  all  hope 
fading  for  redress  of  the  bitter  wrongs  suffered  at 
their  hands,  wrongs  which  he  could  so  readily  have 
avenged,  and  which  seemed  too  clear  to  escape  pun- 
ishment. As  if  to  impress  the  infliction  upon  his 
rival,  Estrada  formed  a  sort  of  alliance  with  the  two 
released  officials,  with  a  view  to  strengthen  his  own 
party  against  one  of  whose  influence  he  was  both 
jealous  and  afraid.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carried 
this  feeling  threatened  on  one  occasion  to  produce 
most  serious  results.  Figueroa  of  Zapotec  fame  had 
returned  to  Mexico  with  his  spoils,  and  meeting  one 
of  Cortes'  adherents  named  Cortijo,  an  altercation 

'*LibrodeCabado,  MS.,  200-3. 

"^These  were  instructed  to  pay  them  &n  allowance.  Ths  aaqneatratioiL 
took  place  cbiefly  at  the  instances  of  relatlvea  of  Paz  in  Spain.  They  vere  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  audiencia  of  EEoafiola,  but  the  sentence  did  not  take 
effect,  though  affirmed  by  the  Council  of  the  Indies.  The  andiencia  of  Mex- 
ico afterwaiil  ordered  tham  to  repay  to  Cort£s  all  they  had  taken.  Chirinoa 
joined  Guzman  in.  hia  outiEgea  on  the  Jaliacans,  and  ahored  tn  Mendoza'i 
expedition,  after  which  he  left  for  Spain,  in  1542,  in  charge  of  royal  treasnrc. 
Mcndoia,  Curia,  in  Cartaa  <U  IndioA,  2^,  715.  Sal&iar  went  to  Spain  at  an 
earlier  date,  an  J  joining  Soto  in  the  expedition  to  Florida  he  narrowly  escaped  ~ 
hanging  for  disobedience  to  liis  chief.  He  died  in  obscurity.  We  shall  nnd 
aliusiona  to  botli  during  the  neit  few  yaors.  See  also  Hrrrera,  dec  iii  lib. 
ix.  cap.  viii. ;  lib.  x,  cap.  i, ;  dec.  iv.  lib,  ii.  cap.  i. ;  Oomara,  IIM.  Mtx.,  230; 
Alainan,  Ditert.,  i.  app.  2j>1;  Puga,  Cediiiario,  25, «,  70. 
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ensued  from  which  the  former  retired  with  a  wound 
to  attest  a  complaint  to  his  friend  Estrada.  Such 
an  outrage  on  one  of  his  adherents  by  a  follower  of 
his  rival  could  not  be  endured,  and  without  listeuing 
to  any  defence  the  governor  ordered  the  man's  hand 
to  be  cut  off.**  Cortes,  who  seems  to  have  retired  to 
his  beloved  Cuernavaca,  since  the  appointment  of  the 
treasurer  for  sole  ruler,  hastened  to  interfere,  but  came 
too  late,  and  gave  vent  to  his  indignation  in  bitter 
words.  Quite  alarmed,  Estrada  summoned  the  royal 
oflScials  and  his  friends  to  sustain  him,  and  was  coun- 
selled to  exile  his  opponent  from  the  city,  as  the  only 
means  to  maintain  order.  There  was  every  justifica- 
tion for  such  a  step  against  a  man  who  had  dared  to 
threaten  the  king's  governor,  and  the  temptation  to 
humiliate  the  rival  was  too  groat  to  be  withstood." 

"It  is  well,"  said  Cortes,  when  notified  of  the 
measure,  "  that  persons  unfit  to  hold  office  should  be 
allowed  to  exile  me  from  the  spot  which  I  and  my  brave 
followers  acquired  for  the  king  at  the  cost  of  so  much 
toil  and  blood."'^  But  after  all  Estrada  may  have 
overreached  himself,  for  now  Cortds  would  proceed  to 
Spain  and  pray  for  justice  against  a  man  so  ungrate- 
ful for  the  many  favors  conferred. 

Great  was  the  commotion  when  this  measure  became 
known,  and  many  regarded  a  recourse  to  arms  as  in- 
evitable ;  but  Cortes  silenced  his  angry  adherents,  and 
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Fijpieroa  on  Uie  Zspoteo  border.  A  pnce  of  Sandoval  aufTored  a  similar  pun- 
ishmeiit  for  stabbing  a  Bervout  of  Estroaa.  llx't.  rm/oif.,  222.  Tho  notnry, 
Castillo,  irho  vantureil  to  remooetnite  against  this  rash  and  unjust  proceeding, 
n'BJi  Bssanlted,  removed  from  his  of&ce,  and  cast  into  prison,  witli  eequeatra- 
tion  of  property.  The  audicneia  was  in  1^23  ordered  to  ruotore  the  man  to 
bis  olSce  and  estate  after  investigation.  Cortijo  ap[iea.red  in  t^pain  to  com- 
plain and  was  permitted  to  return,  while  Kstrada  received  orders  to  give 
5.000  dncata  surety  to  respond  to  the  claims  of  the  plaintiff  for  3,000  ducat* 
damages,  besides  costs.  Ilerrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  i. 

''Lest  be  resent  the  outrngo,  obaervea  Herrcra.  'Por  que  no  le  quitaHsa 
el  preso.'  Goniara,  Jlint.  Alfx.,  270.  Ovicdo.  iii.  010,  considers  that  Katradn 
did  his  duty,  tbougb  he  rcgrota  the  hutniliatioo  inflicted. 

"'Dana  gracias  a  Dios  que  dello  em  serrido,'  etc.  Bemal  Diaz,  Hitt. 
Vertlad,  223. 
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withdrew,  though  a  motion  of  his  finger  would  have 
sufficed  to  overthrow  his  opponents.  "For  thy  king 
and  thy  law  must  thou  die,"  was  an  oft-usod  saying 
of  his  which  he  evidently  resolved  to  uphold.'*  Estra- 
da's wife,^  among  others,  censured  tlie  governor  for 
this  treatment  of  a  man  who  had  so  greatly  favored 
Iiim  with  appointments  and  grants,  and  warned  him 
of  the  consequences.  At  this  time  arrived  Fray 
Julian  Garc(5s,  bishop  of  Tlascala,  and  attention  was 
diverted  somewhat  by  the  demonstrations  attending 
the  reception  of  the  first  prelate  in  the  country. ^^ 
His  first  task  was  to  reconcile  Estrada  and  his  injured 
opponents.  The  former  had  already  repented  of  his 
haste,  and  the  bishop  followed  Cortes  to  Coyuhuacan 
to  prevail  upon  him. 

The  first  impulse  of  resentment  passed,  Cort^a 
admitted  that  unjust  as  the  governor  might  have 
been,  the  expulsion  was  brought  about  chieily  by  hia 
own  hasty  utterance.  Not  that  this  recognition  alone 
would  have  induced  him  to  relent,  but  potent  agencies 
were  the  fear  of  imperilling  his  cherished  prestige 
among  the  natives,  and  the  need  of  Estrada's  favor 
for  certain  projects.  The  good  prelate  therefore  suc- 
ceeded in  his  mission,  and  Cortes  relented  so  far  as  to 
stand  godfather  to  the  governor's  infant  son."  Estrada 
was  not  so  base  and  selfish  as  Jiis  advisers,  and  re- 
pentance for  his  ingratitude  had  moved  him  to  some 
extent,  as  well  as  a  politic  regard  for  the  great  con- 
queror's influence  over  the  natives  whom  it  would  be 
difficult  to  control  in  ease  they  were  roused.  Still 
another  motive  may  have  influenced  him:  the  pres- 

"Also:  'Elrey  wamigallo.'  Gom-ra,  Ilisl.  Mfx.,Wa. 

*°L>oila  Marina  Gutierrez  de  la  CaballerLa,  a  most  estimable  woman,  t^j% 
B«nuil  Diaz. 

"Hia  comrniaaion  was  prcacntcd  to  tha  town  council  of  Mexico  October  l!l> 
1527.  Llbro  de  Cabildo.  MS. 

" liemfaal.  Hist,  ('iynjia,  14;  Ifrrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib  iii.  cap.  vii.  This 
author  and  Oviedo  leave  the  impression  that  the  reconciliation  was  effected 
before  CortiJs  left  the  city.  The  veraion  of  Ldcaa  is  that  '  cl  obispo  dv  Tar< 
cala  rogo  aldichothesoreroqnodeiLsacentrfiraL  ■  .CortiJs.'  Corlis,  hceiJeiiria, 
i.  303-D,  311.  Bemal  Diaz  atatea  oq  the  other  hand  that  Cnrtva  i-ofused  to  b« 
reconciled,  thoagh  the  prelate  appealed  to  him  several  times. 
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cnce  of  a  formidable  enemy  in  the  coast  provinces, 
whose  threatening  attitude  against  both  him  and 
Cortes  served  to  form  a  bund  between  them. 

More  than  a  year  previous,  Nuiio  de  Guzman  had 
been  appointed  governor  of  Pdnuco,  in  accordance  with 
the  royal  policy  of  restricting  the  power  of  officials, 
and  with  a  view  to  support  Ponce  de  Leon,  in  case 
of  need,  to  obtain  control  at  Mexico.  He  was  a  cava- 
lier of  good  connection,  from  Guadalajara,  who  had 
long  resided  at  Puerto  de  Plata,  in  Espafiola,  as  cnco- 
mendero,  but  beyond  the  claim  as  colonist,  and  a 
knowledge  of  law,  he  appears  to  have  possessed  no 
experience  or  merit  for  service  rendered  that  could 
have  warranted  the  bestowal  of  so  important  a  por- 
tion of  New  Spain,  conquered  and  settled  by  more 
deserving  men.  The  preferment  was  due  chiefly  to 
tlie  influence  of  the  Velazquez  party,  who,  regardless 
of  the  many  zealous  adherents  in  Mexico,  chose  to 
support  a  member  of  the  ruling  clique.^  He  was 
tnown,  however,  as  a  man  possessed  of  the  talent  and 
resolution  necessary  to  support  Ponce  and  to  face  the 
dreaded  Cort(5s  in  his  own  field. 

Sickness  and  preparations  detained  him  from  his 
post  for  over  a  year,  and  he  did  not  reach  his  capital  of 
San  Est(5van  del  Puerto  until  May  20,  1527."  His 
entry  was  celebrated  with  processions,  triumphal 
arches,  and  other  demonstrations  attending  the  inaug- 
uration of  a  new  government  from  which  conciliatory 
reforms  and  favors  are  expected.  These  hopes  were 
not  unreasonable,  for  Guzman  was  most  engaging  in 
manners,  pleasant  in  converse,  and  of  evident  culture; 
and  only  time  revealed  the  haughty  disposition,  tlie 
cruel  nature,  and  the  unprincipled  ambition  of  the 

"  That  ho  waa  o£  thiB  clique  appnara  from  the  advancement  soon  after  of 
his  relative  Goiimlo  do  Gmman  to  the  govcmorahip  of  Cuba.  Zamdrm^u, 
Ltltre,  in  TtrnaKX-Comjiaiit.  Voy..  eerie  ii.  torn.  v.  10.  ■  Sin  mas  Buruicioa, 
ni  CBpcriccia  dogncrra.'iB  Hcrrora's  indignant  comment  on  Guzman's  appoiut- 
ment.  dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  cud.  vii. 

0  Bourbourg,  HiA.  Nat, 
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eelf-sulBciont  autocrat.^  His  domains  extended  in  a 
broad  belt  from  the  coast  inward,  under  the  name  of 
Pitnuco  and  Victoria  Garayana,*"  penetrating  a  region 
as  yet  almost  unknown,  and  looked  upon  as  rich  in 
gold,  so  much  so  that  the  authorities  had  issued  special 
regulations  securing  the  crown  dues  thereon."  All  this 
had  raised  the  hopes  of  Guzman,  only  to  be  brought 
low  when  he  beheld  the  comparatively  poverty-stricken 
expanse  before  him.  He  was  resolved  to  mako  the 
most  of  it,  however,  and  in  particular  to  exercise  the 
newly  acquired  dignity  in  a  manner  befitting  his  train- 
ing as  slave-owner  on  the  Islands.  Sweeping  changes 
were  made  in  offices  and  regulations,  and  agents  wore 
sent  round  to  investigate  the  titles  of  all  grants  of 
land  and  natives,  and  to  seize  all  that  were  not  fully 
secured.  As  a  partisan  of  Velazquez  liis  efforts  were 
directed  with  especial  severity  against  the  adherents 
of  Cortes,  who  had  assisted  to  conquer  and  settle 
the  region.  Of  their  repartimientos,  indeed,  almost 
every  one  was  deprived  on  some  pretence.  The  na- 
tives were  treated  with  absolute  disregard  of  justice. 
Their  houses  and  lands  were  ravaged,  and  everything 
of  value  was  carried  away,  including  slaves,  and  even 
their  scanty  stock  of  provisions,  so  that  some  of  them 
were  reduced  to  actual  want.  In  his  imperious  cruelty 
he  caused  several  natives  to  be  hanged  for  omitting 
to  sweep  the  roads  before  him.^ 

These  outrages  were  not  prompted  so  much  by 
avarice,  which  formed  the  main  impulse  with  New 
World  adventurers,  as  by  egotism.     Of  a  noble  and 

^  0(  noble  birth,  discreet,  inclineiA  to  grant  deeds,  enduring,  and  intrepid, 
arc  the  features  added  by  Beaumont,  C't6ii,  Mich.,  iv.  00. 

"  Fvil",  Ctdulario.  22,  Guzman  claimed  the  whole  paraJlel  to  the  South 
Sea.  Zumdimga  anils  the  province  25  leagues  at  its  greatest  width.  Ttmaux- 
Compant,  f'oy.,  serie  ii.  tom.  v.  OJ.  A  later  report  eivea  it  60  leaguea  in 
leiii,'th  and  breadth.  Jii/oi-mfi,  in  Pncheco  and  Vtinleiiaii,  Col.  Doe.,  xv.  44S. 
This  was  probably  after  the  audiencia  defined  the  limits,  as  ordered, 

"  -Que  cl  orode  Panuco,  se  labmesc  en  barraa  por  los  quales, .  .y  corriessa 
por  aquol  precio. .  .sopena  de  miicrte. .  .ni  labrasao  oro  fuera  de  Isa  tundici- 
ones.'  IlTTtra,  dec.  lii.  lib.  x,  cap.  WL  Anotber  significant  rulo  was  that 
soIJiera  slionld  not  bo  usc'l  in  agriculture. 

"  Hia  aignacil  mayor,  Halcon,  appi^trB  to  bare  been  a  Eealons  tool  in  thew 
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proud  stock,  Guzman  had  come  to  the  Indies  filled 
with  the  glowing  hopes  engendered  by  such  achieve- 
ments as  those  of  Vasco  Nunez,  Gil  Gonzalez,  and 
Cortes,  but  circumstances  confined  him  to  a  narrow 
sphere,  till  now,  the  vista  opening,  his  unbridled 
ambition  was  prepared  to  break  every  bound.  He 
longed  above  all  to  acquire  a  wider  influence,  and  the 
present  efforts  were  chiefly  toward  this  end.  His  own 
province  was  not  suflScient,  and  he  cast  longing  eyes 
toward  the  border  along  which  lay  a  number  of  flour- 
ishing settlements.  He  declared  that  they  belonged 
to  his  district,  but  the  settlers  stoutly  objected  to  the 
claim.  Guzman  promptly  sent  to  arrest  the  most 
unruly,  notably  Pedro  Gonzalez  de  Trujillo  and  Fran- 
cisco Ramos.  Several  of  them  being  cavaliers  refused 
to  bend  to  the  imperious  governor,  and  were  there- 
upon lashed  and  tortured ;  one  was  nailed  to  a  post  by 
the  tongue  for  insolent  language,  and  another  was 
hanged,*^  while  the  natives  of  their  towns  were  many 
of  them  butchered  for  obeying  their  masters. 

News  of  this  reaching  Mexico,  Estrada  and  Sando- 
val, who  then  governed  jointly,  sent  peremptory  orders 
for  Guzman  to  exhibit  his  commission  and  to  restrict 
himself  to  what  they  declared  to  be  his  boundary.*" 
A  number  of  despatches  were  exchanged  on  the  ques- 
tion, wherein  discourteous  language  was  freely  dis- 
pensed, particularly  by  Guzman  in  letters  to  CorttSs, 
who  as  military  chief  became  involved  with  him. 
Sancho  de  Caniego,  cousin  of  the  Pdnuco  governor, 
received  such  treatment  at  Mexico,  in  his  character 
of  commissioner,  that  he  departed  fuming  with  threats. 
No  satisfaction  being  obtained,  Estrada,  who  during 
the  autumn  assumed  sole  rule  at  Mexico,  prepared  an 

"  TcBthlioiiy  in  Cortis,  Briiderjcia,  i.  311,  acjocs  with  Bcmal  Diaz  that 
Trnjillo  was  bulged,  without  receiving  a.  trial,  thou^''  ^^  '"'^^  °^  iiobln  blood. 
BernatDua,  Hint.  Verd«d.,  221.  Herrera,  loc.  cit.,  declarea  that  the  wraoo 
bulged  was  a  iervant  of  Trujillo,  tha  master  being  tortured  by  nailiog  the 
tonene  and  the  like. 

'"Ilegidor  Hinojosa  was  sent  with  the  meBsago,  but  either  a  fear  for  his 
own  tongue,  or  actual  sick  ess,  caused  another  conmuBsionor  to  bo  appointed, 
Libro  de  Cahitdo,  MS.,  Jaue  14  and  21,  1027. 
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expedition  to  enforce  his  demands.  At  this  juncture 
arrived  Juan  Perez  de  Gijon,  alcalde  of  San  Est<ivan, 
and  appealed  for  a  stay  of  hostilities,  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  settlers,  promising  either  to  effect  a  peace- 
ful arrangement,  or  to  return  to  ilexico  as  a  prisoner. 
For  this  unauthorized  mediation  Guzman  treated  him 
rather  severely,  and  like  Rcgulus  the  alcalde  went 
back  to  redeem  his  word.^ 

Meanwhile  Captain  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Benavides, 
alcalde  of  Mexico,'^  had  approached  the  boundary  and 
taken  possession  of  the  tract  in  dispute.^  A  caramis- 
eioner  thereupon  came  down  from  San  Est^ivan  to 
arrange  the  matter,  but  nothing  was  effected  until 
Guzman  managed,  under  a  change  of  circumstances, 
to  settle  everything  according  to  his  own  fancy,** 

Not  content  with  encroaching  on  Mexico,  Guzman 
had  turned  hia  desire  also  to  the  adjoining  northern 
territory  of  Rio  de  las  Palmas,  granted  to  Pdnfilo  de 
Narvaez  as  a  solace  for  the  defeat  inflicted  by  Cortes. 
Like  other  little  known  regions  it  was  supposed  to  be 
rich  in  precious  metals;  not  more  so  than  his  own 
interior  tracts,  but  more  alluring  since  it  belonged  to 
another;  and  he  resolved  to  gather  the  first-fruit 
before  the  rightful  owner  appeared.  To  this  end  ho 
sent  his  cousin,  Caniego,  with  all  his  available  force. 
The  expedition  penetrated  for  a  considerable  distance 
without  finding  any  settlements  of  note,  and  struggling 

"  He  left  Mexico  in  the  begiimiiui  of  December,  and  retimed  Uarch  1 6, 

IMS.   Id, 

"TeatitnonyinCorMt,  R(a;denna,\.3U~\2,W.  147,  ihowB  that  Estnd*  nt 
firet  projosfd  to  go  in  peroon  to  acizo  Guzmnn  and  '  i1c?aolatc  I'dnuco,'  bnt  the 
rumorcil  dialojal  projects  of  Corti3s  deterred  him.  Eatradawaa  not  a  military 
nun.  howcviLT. 

**  >  I'TGDilio  a  Andres  Dnero  a  a  Jiuin  ABtndillo  e  a  otros  doa. .  ,e  deBtniyo 
la  ticrra.'  Zuilif/a,  in  Iil.,  ii.  147.  This  Dnoro  appear*  to  !•«  the  secretary 
from  Cuba  who  at  ilrat  befriended  Cort(''S  and  then  bccolnc  bis  enemy. 

*'  Ik-uuvidra  offered  to  Bnrrendcr  '  Tepcbnacan,  Qnautla,  Yaliuolica,'  but 
ineistcJ  on  retaining  the  towns  in  the  district  of  '  ilcztitlan,  Oxitapa,  Tla- 
matlan,  nnd<iiinzaliago.'  Libra deUtih'hlo.  MS..  Febmary  Id,  15*28.  Cinit.'jn>ia 
nanii'd  ns  the  I'llouco  comtniBSioner.  tliougli  he  appears  to  have  f,oa<i  to  Spain 
alKiiit  this  time.  The  audiencia  of  Mexico,  winch  airivvd  this  year,  irith 
Guzman  for  president,  received  orders  to  delino  the  bonndary,  anrl  to  forbid 
any  cncumciidrro  to  hold  land  on  both  aides  of  it,  or  to  keep  natives  oat  of 
their  native  district. 
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with  obstacles  of  every  description,  and  suffnring 
great  hardship.  Finally  dense  forests  obliged  them 
to  turn  back,  and  the  band  reached  San  Est^van  half 
famished  and  in  a  sad  condition,  with  little  to  recom- 
pense them  for  their  five  months'  search,  except  a 
report  that  the  country  beyond  the  forests  must  be 
rich  and  settled.** 

This  report  was  considered  by  Guzman  to  bo  a 
suflScient  inducement  to  extend  the  exploration,  but 
the  means  were  wanting.  As  a  last  resource  he  seized 
upon  the  natives,  and  began  to  export  them  as  slaves, 
pleading  that  the  public  good  demanded  such  a  meas- 
ure, and  pointing  to  even  worse  acts  by  other  rulers. 
Besides,  the  voices  of  these  natives  could  be  suppressed 
only  by  removing  them  from  home  associates  and 
placing  them  under  strict  supervision,"  The  argument 
found  ready  sustainers  when  the  permission  was  given 
also  to  settlers  to  sell  from  twenty  to  thirty  slaves 
each.  Traders  came  by  invitation  to  buy  slaves,  and 
others  were  exported  by  the  ship-load,  in  chartered 
vessel8,from  the  stock -yard  in  which  they  were  branded 
and  herded.  A  panic  seized  upon  the  poor  creatures, 
and  they  began  to  desert  the  villages  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  forests  and  mountains,  preferring  hunger  and 
death  at  home  to  a  worse  fate  abroad.  Then  hunting 
expeditions  were  sent  out  to  ferret  them,  and  to  seize 
also  upon  Indians  pertaining  to  Mexico.  Caciques 
were  tortured  to  reveal  the  hiding-places  of  their 
people,  and  to  save  themselves  many  surrendered  even 
relatives  as  slaves.  Some  ten  thousand  of  God's  human 
creatures  wera  thus  carried  away  in  more  than  twenty 
vessels,  three  of  which  foundered  at  sea.  In  their 
despair  a  large  number  of  the  kidnapped  cast  them- 
selves overboard;  others  suffered  so  severely  from  con- 

"  Oazmajt  justified  tlie  encroachmeat  bj  sending  an  early  complaint  that 
Marvacz  had  receired  much  of  what  belonaetl  to  I'dnuco.  The  auditncia  was 
ordered  to  define  the  boundary,   llrrrcra,  dec,  iv.  lib,  iii.  cup.  vii. 

"In  a  letter  to  the  Itine,  lie  pointed  out  that  the  royal  service  demanded 
bot«es,  BD<!  that  these  could  bo  obtained  in  no  other  way.  Ho  did  not  make 
one  dollar  by  the  traffic.  On  leaving  PJuuco  he  forbade  it,  because  lie  hml 
.heard  that  the  king  objected.  Facheco  and  Cdidenaa,  Col.  Doe.,  i:iii.  410-11. 
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finement  in  the  infected  atmosphere  of  the  hold  aa  to 
die  durinp:  the  voyage,  or  immediately  after,  while  the 
rest  rapidly  succumbed  to  the  hardships  of  their  new 
life,  magnified  by  the  change  of  climate  and  food.*' 

But  neither  reconciliation  with  Estrada,  nor  the 
demand  for  his  interference  in  the  Guzman  dispute,^ 
changed  the  resolution  of  Cortes  to  proceed  to  Spain. 
His  position  in  Mexico  was  becoming  insupportable, 
what  with  lost  power,  fading  influence,  and  constant 
annoyance  from  insolent  officials.  Then,  his  presence 
was  necessary  at  court  to  refute  the  accumulating 
slanders,  to  place  in  a  proper  light  his  many  services, 
and  to  claim  a  fit  reward,**  besides  advocating  meas- 
ures for  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  conquest.  It  was  also  time  to  solemnize 
the  marriage  arranged  for  him  in  Spain,  bo  that  he 
might  obtain  heirs  to  perpetuate  his  name. 

His  main  effort  accordingly  was  to  obtain  sufiScient 
means  to  present  himself  at  court  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding to  his  fame  and  position.  Sandoval,  Tapia, 
and  other  proposed  companions  joined  him  in  the 
task  to  collect  rents,  receive  presents,  and  effect  loans, 
and  thus  they  made  quite  a  tour  of  the  country, 
directing  themselves  chiefly  to  the  caciques,  from 
whom  large  contributions  were  received,  partly  as 
gifts  to  the  honored  Malinche,  partly  in  consideration 
for  the  offer  to  present  their  sons  to  the  sovereign  and 
advocate  their  respective  claims. 

"  Tbeu  facts  are  affirmed  by  Bishop  Zumirru^  in  hia  letters  and  swora 
■tatementa.  'Cctte  province. .  .conCenait  25,003 i^difns  socmis  et  pacifiques. 
IL  en  a  vcndc  10,000  cumtne  eaclaves,  et  lea  autrea. .  .oat  Bbandonnd  leura  vil- 
lages.' Theao  aLipments  were  continued  from  Mexico,  tho  kidnapped  being 
sent  to  Pdiioco  U>  embark.  TernaBX-Compata,  Voy.,  »«rie  ii.  torn.  v.  01-2, 
4j.  Further  details  in  Pachfco  and  Cardenaa,  Cut.  Hoc.,  liii.  144-0,  171. 
llcrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ix.  'Seterraron  taotos,  que  caai  deapoblaron 
aquellaProvincia.'  Bemnl  J)i<a,  Iliit.  Teirfarf.,  2i!8, 

"Teatiinony  in  CorUa,  Re^uUncia,  i.  311-12,  shows  that  Cortes  at  fint 
offered  to  take  the  field  against  him.  Estrada  hesitated,  and  when  he  &ially 
oiTercd  thn  command  Cortina  replied  that  his  preparations  for  going  to  Spain 
could  no  lunger  be  deferred. 

"'Algun  titulo,  para  ^  DOM  UigualaBsentodoa,' is  the  pointed  rentM-k  of 
Goman,  Hut.  Hex.,  282. 
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This  round  of  intorviewa  with  native  leaders,  and 
the  preparations  for  the  voyage,  were  sufficient  to 
revive  among  opponents  and  tattlers  the  oft-spread 
report  of  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  one  who  so  recently 
had  threatened  the  governor,  and  was  still  smarting 
under  humiliation.  The  reports  were  not  altogether 
devoid  of  foundation,  for  a  number  of  Spanish  and 
native  partisans  who  had  witnessed  the  indignities 
heaped  upon  their  leader,  and  presumed  upon  his 
resentment,  offered  him  their  aid  to  redress  his  wrongs, 
even  so  far  as  to  seize  the  whole  country  for  himself." 
But  Cortes  was  too  wise  to  entertain  the  project;  he 
even  shrank  from  allusion  to  it,  and  also  threatened 
to  hang  one  or  two  of  his  advisers;  others  he  severely 
reprimanded,  and  prudently  so,  since  the  proposals  in 
more  than  one  instance  covered  a  trap  to  criminate 
him  withal.  Estrada  is  said  to  have  been  so  alarmed 
that  he  sent  Bishop  Garcds  to  sound  Cortes,  and  to 
exert  his  influence  if  needful.*' 

The  desire  of  Cortes  to  be  saved  from  friends  so 
apt  to  embroil  him,  formed  another  motive  for  leaving, 
and  this  was  hastened  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
the  president  of  the  India  Council,*^  urging  him  to 
come  to  Spain  so  that  the  king  might  consult  him  on 
needful  measures,  and  reward  his  services.  This  let- 
ter was  the  first  move  in  a  rather  elaborate  scheme  on 
the  part  of  a  misinformed  sovereign  to  withdraw  a 
dangerous  subject  from  a  tempting  field.    As  will  be 

*o  Tfae  perakteot  OcaBa  dweUaoathismoTementirithndeBirBtocruniiuito 
Cort^i.  Cixrta,  in  /eozfiafn/a,  Cd.  Doc.,  i.  530-1.  Testimony  in  CotUs,  Reai- 
denda,  i.  309-11,  407-S,  declares  that  (Jort^  did  ask  the  opinion  of  seveml 
l)ersonB  wbcthar  it  would  be  advisable  to  seize  Estrada  and  hold  the  govoni- 
ment  for  the  king,  or  tO  gO  tO  Spain.  Dominican  friars  warned  Estrada  of 
this.  If  he  ever  alluded  to  on  arrest,  it  must  have  been  when  bis  resentment 
was  Iiot.  Letters  were  sent  from  Mexico  on  the  subject,  to  entrap  him, 
observes  Bernal  Diaz.  Jliti.  Verjad.,233. 

*i  Bemal  Dia«  uanmBs  that  tite  two  leaders  were  not  reconciled,  and  that 
the  effbrta  of  Garcfs  were  to  unbend  Cortfs.  Guzman  intimated  tliat  Cort^ 
left  orders  for  the  natives  to  rise  after  his  departure.  Htrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib,  iii. 
cap.  vii.  TbisaccQiation  wot  also  intended  to  reflect  on  Estrada's  ineEBciency 
to  control  the  natives. 

"  Tbn  successor  of  the  tntriening  Fonseca  waa  Fray  Garcfa  de  Lcaisa,  cou- 
fetsor  of  the  king  and  bishop  of  Osma,  aftenvard  mode  cardiool  in  recognition 
of  Ilia  services,  inHuenco,  and  admirable  trtut*. 
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shown  hereafter,  the  appeal  was  supported  by  letters 
from  the  duke  of  Bdjar  and  other  friends.  At  the 
same  time  came  the  news  of  the  death  of  Martin 
Cortes.  This  proved  a  severe  blow  to  the  son,  who 
after  so  long  a  separation  had  vividly  pictured  to  him- 
self the  joy  of  once  more  embracing  his  father  and 
able  friend  who  had  so  zealously  protected  his  in- 
terests against  assailants.  He  caused  an  impressive 
funeral  ceremony  to  be  held,  and  put  on  the  customary 
mourning  attire. 

Two  new  vessels,  reported  to  be  fast  sailers,  had 
just  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  Cort<5s  despatched  his 
majordomo,  Ruiz  de  Esquivei,  to  secure  them.  Ac- 
companied by  a  negro  to  carry  two  bars  of  gold  for 
the  purchase,  he  took  a  boat  with  six  native  rowers 
to  carry  hira  across  the  lake  to  Ayotzinco,  but  ho 
never  appeared.  Search  was  instituted,  and  a  month 
later  attention  was  attracted  to  a  human  arm  pro- 
truding from  the  ground,  the  flesh  eaten  by  birds. 
The  half-buried  body  proved  to  be  that  of  the  ma- 
jordomo, almost  nude  and  with  a  knife  wound  in  the 
head.  The  gold  and  the  boatmen  had  disappeared. 
Though  the  gold  appears  to  have  been  the  motive, 
some  prefer  to  connect  the  murder  with  Ruiz'  indis- 
creet vauntings  of  successful  intrigues  with  dames  of 
the  capital.** 

Another  agent  went  to  secure  the  vessels,  which 
were  at  once  prepared  for  the  voyage,  and  provided 
with  a  respectable  armament  to  protect  their  valuable 
cargo  against  corsairs.  The  intention  of  Cortds  was 
to  carry  with  him  a  varied  assortment  of  effects,  not 
so  much  for  presents  as  to  exhibit  the  resources  of  the 
country  he  liad  conquered.  The  most  valuable  part 
consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  marcos**  of  wrought  silver, 
thirty  thousand  pesos  de  oro  in  gold,  a  portion  alloyed, 
and  several  thousand  pesos  in  jewels,  including  precious 

"  Indeed,  little  effort  was  made  to  trace  tlie  murderers,  aajTB  Bemal  Diaz, 
JiUI.  Verdajl.,  224.  Ruiz  appears  to  have  been  aa  attnotive  feliuw,  and  ao 
bidalRofrom  Seville.  Oi'iedo,  lii.  527. 

"Marco,  eq^uivalent to  eigbt  ounces. 
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elones  and  pearls.*^  Then  there  was  a  masa  of  fabrics, 
and  robes,  plumes,  and  feather-work,  h'quid  amber, 
vanilla,  balsam,  flint  implements,  and  mirrors,  weapons, 
paintings,  and  curiosities  of  every  description,  notably 
strange  plants  and  animals,  tigers,  parrots,  quetzals,and 
the  like.  Also  a  variety  of  natives,  albinos,  dwarfs,  and 
monstrosities,  together  with  acrobats,  such  aa  pole- 
turners,  foot-balance  performers,  equilibrists,  and  ball- 
players." Of  staple  resources  and  provisions  lai^o 
quantities  were  contributed  by  the  natives,  sufBcient 
to  have  supplied  a  fleet.  Much  came  also  from  the 
estates  of  Cortds,  the  extent  of  which  may  be  under- 
stood from  their  value  of  two  hundred  thousand  pesos 
dc  oro,  estimated  at  a  time  when  the  price  of  real 
estate  was  very  low.  The  eare  of  these  possessions 
devolved  during  his  absence  on  Licenciate  Juan  Alta- 
mirano,  his  relative,  Diego  de  Ocampo,  and  Santa 
Cruz." 

Large  retinues  were  among  the  most  marked  attri- 
butes of  greatness  at  this  period,  and  eager  to  impresa 
the  haughty  courtiers  of  Castile,  Cortes  offered, 
chiefly  with  this  view,  free  passage  and  maintenance 
to  whosoever  chose  to  accompany  him  to  Spain. 
Quite  a  number  availed  themselves  of  the  liberal  pro- 
posal, though  a  few,  like  Fray  Loaisa,  accompanied 

**  Gtmara,  RUL  31tx.,  283.  Oviedo,  iii.  528,  writes  1,000  marcM  ot  nher, 
partly  wrought,  and  estimates  the  jewels  at  merely  2,000  to  3,000  pesos.  Gal- 
vano,  Diaeov.,  17S,  increases  the  gold  and  silver  to  the  more  effective  amount 
of  230,000  marcos,  vlierGnpon  Caro  plocks  up  courage  to  value  the  pure  gold 
alone  at  200,000  pesos,  TraSighit,  i.  74;  an  amount  which  Prescott  raalily 
trebles  by  calling  it  pesos  de  oro.  JHe-x,,  iiL  312.  He  lias  evidently  confounded 
the  total  value  oF  alt  the  treasures,  including  the  rare  precious  stones  carried 
secretly  on  his  own  person  by  Cortes.  A  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  was 
reeiatered  at  the  port  us  belonging  to  other  peraoiiB,  ThU  was  declared  to  bo 
a  Kklse  declaratioD,  '  to  defraud  creditors,'  and  half  tbo  silver  and  eoinc  gold 
were  accordingly  seized  in  Spain.  Cort^  appealed,  but  the  judge  oi^vGrthe- 
leas  sentenced  him  to  pay  a  fine  of  100,000  maraved Is,  though  tlio  treasure  was 
ordered  to  be  restored.  Ural  Ezecutoria,  in  Parhrco  and  Cdrdena',  Col.  Doc. , 
xiL  406.  The  restitntion  appears  to  have  been  neglected  on  the  plea  that 
CorWs  owed  the  treasury  certain  sums.  His  process  for  its  recovery  Is  given 
in/rf.,xiv.  305-410. 

*"  For  description  of  feats  and  games,  see  Naiiee  Racee.  ii.  2D5  et  sen. 

""■     '  ■■     '        "■  "        '"■        ■■   -     -        ..— ..--jVelien 


>r  from  Biirgos.  Bemal  Dios  adds  the  secretary  Alonso  Valiente. 
rrom  jinamirano  descends  the  bouse  of  Marques  de  Salinas,  later  incorpo- 
rated with  that  of  the  ConJea  de  Santiago.  Alamaa,  DUerl.,  i.  2^2. 
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liim  no  farther  than  the  Islands.  Sandoval,  Andres 
de  Tapia,  and  several  other  captains  joined  the  ex- 
pedition, to  present  claims  for  services  before  the 
sovereign ;  also  some  two  score  of  native  princes  and 
chieftains,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  a  son  of 
Montezuma,  and  a  sod  of  Maxixcatzin.*^ 


the  Condea  J' 

Martin  Corti^s  NeoLtmaltecolotl,  bIbo  a  nephew  of  the  late  emperor,  Francisct) 
dc  AlvanLdo  Matloccohnatzin,  Gabriel,  a,  son  of  the  king  of  Tlucopan.  BaltaOHi, 
Felipe,  Juan,  boiu  respectivelv  of  the  lords  of  CuUiuacan,  CuitUhusc,  uiil 
Cempoala.  Ho  also  gives  the  baptismal  and  native  names  of  three  Tloacaltec 
chicfaBDdof  othare.  //i>C.  Cong.,  iL  1G3-1.  Among  the  TlascaltecB,  BotdbI 
Diaz  mentions  a  son  of  Xicotencatl.  They  numbered  39  in  all,  thooe  at  least 
•alto  reached  Spain,  aa  shown  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  ordering  dreasea  and 
entertainment  to  bo  provided  for  them.  Ternaux-Compani,,  I'oy.,  MiiioiLboia, 
V.  67-S.  From  thia  it  appears  that  the  son  of  Monteznma  now  taken  waa 
Martin,  not  Podro.  Amonf;  the  other  six  names  mentioned  is  Lorenzo  of 
Tlascala.  I  may  mention  the  following  as  anthoritiea  supplemental  to  those 
quoted  in  preceding  cbapten:  CorUs,  Hscritoi  SueUoe,  lOii-20,  213-U;  Ovitilo. 
ill.  494-5,  519-27;  Pac/uxo  and  Cdrdenru,  Col.  Doc.,  v.  63-06;  vi.;  jii. 
287-91.  400-17,  480-90;  liii.  73-85,  115-17,  144-6,  348-50,  400-11!  xiv. 
65-9,  305-^10;  Jtv,  44li-7i  iiiii.  368-84;  iirL  100-3,  105-280;  Libra  dt 
Cabildo,  MS,,  121,  passim;  Torquemada,  i.  597-9;  iii.  190;  Arrliivo  ilex.. 
Doc.,  i.  141^.  161-85,  239  et  ieq.;  ii.  18,  passim;  Ilamirex.  Doc.,  MS., 
SS5-D;  Col.  Doe.  InM.,  i.  14-30,  101-2;  Bmvmont,  CiiJn.  MUh.,  iii,  22»-30i 
iv.  99-100;  Puna,  Cedutario,  15-25,  43-4,  79;  ifoaumenlot  Domiii.  E»p., 
MS.,  C9;  Ramira,  Procao.  73,  157,  188-01;  IxtlilxochM,  Jltlaclotie;  in 
Kinri^'Oi-owih't  ilex.  Antiq.,  ii.  447;  Temavx-Cornpani,  Vow.,  «<ria  tu  tom. 
V.  10-27,  44-8;  Oumaljxun.  Hut.  Cortq..  iL  158-60;  Hex.,  Extr.  de  Vtdaitu, 
MS.,  5;  Velanevrt,  Trot,  ilex.,  6;  Bemeial,  HUl.  Chyapa,  11-14;  Alaman, 
DittH.,  1.  24&-G0;  U.  305-8;  BrcuteuT  de  Bourbourg,  Hva.  Nal.  Civ.,  iv. 
722-34;  Cava,  Tret  Sight,  i.  50-95;  PretcoU's  ilex..  300-11,  452-4;  also 
notes  in  Mol.  ed^;  Ooraaia  Dduila.  Teatro  Ede».,  i,  7;  Ilflp*'  Spaa.  Conq., 
Ui.  60-(,  144-67;  ScUatar  y  Otarte,  Conq.  itez.,  194-9,  323-07;  Mayci't 
Hex.  Az/te,  i.  87-8;  Oalvano't  flucor.,  36-7;  Arxoniz,  Jiiil.  Orizaba, 
310-14;  Cortdi,  Bricven,  iL  287-90;  Pap.  Tar.,  cUJL  pt.  ix.  13-10;  Aa, 
i'aavteaHye  Veriameiinq,  xi.  22-32,  56-<>8;  Dice.  Univ.,  I  83-«;  Ktrr'i 
Col.  Voy..  iv.  283-8;  Peralla,  Not.  Hid.,  138-0.  330;  Soc.  Alex.  Oeog., 
BoleliH.  TiiL  477;  Soiii,  Hut.  Mex.  (ed.  1843),  470-31;  EunelV*  Hiit.  Ant.. 
256;  Zamacolt,  Hint.  Mex.,  iv.  364-463;  Ritara,  Hitt.  Jalapa,  i.  45-0;  Id., 
Oob.  Mex.,  i.  22-3;  Lerdo  de  Teiada,  ApmtL  Hitt.,  pb  iv.  245-7;  Fomo  { 
OreOono,  raronei  Tbrirei,  117-24. 
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CHAPTER  Xir. 

THE  FmSI  AUDIENCIA  AND  ITS  MISRULE. 


OisoBBS  Appoihted — Stbihgbnt  Meuciies  Fkoposed  aoainst  CoKTis — 

GUEMAH  MaDB  PbESIDEST — POWEIt  AHD  JHEISDICTIOM  oftheAcdien- 

ciA— Its  Instructioks — Laws  of  Alfonbo  the  Wise — Receptioh  of 
THS  New  Boleiis — Theib  Atarice  Excited — Intrioub  against  Cob- 

TiS — liOBBERT  AKS  EsT0BTI0N~AbU3E  OF   FbIABS  AJfD  ClEBOT — RESI- 

DBNCU  or  CoBTis — The  Sianop's  Anatheua — Shaueless  Conduct  or 

OlDOBES — GvUUN's    FaIXIATTVE    ScBEUES    of    CoHQOEST — SUUOGLLNO 

Despatches. 

The  friends  of  Velazquez  and  of  Narvaez,  together 
with  those  gratuitous  enemies  whom  the  deeds  of 
the  conqueror  brought  into  being  among  the  needy 
and  envious,  continued  to  vex  the  ears  of  the  emperor 
and  his  advisers  with  complaints  of  Cortes.  An  im- 
portant accession  to  their  ranks  was  Albomoz,  who 
just  at  this  time  arrived  at  Seville  with  treasure  for 
the  crown/  and  whose  ill-will  toward  Cortes  readily 
induced  him  to  lend  aid  to  their  projects.  Since  Salazar 
and  Peralmindez  were  his  creatures,  favorable  reports 
concerning  them  imposed  upon  the  good-nature  of 
Cobos  and  lent  a  tinge  of  color,  unconsciously  to  the 
secretary,  to  the  representations  made  by  him  to  the 
emperor,  who,  while  little  apt  to  talie  unquestioned 
the  statements  of  any  man,  well  knew  the  tried 
worth  of  this  faithful  servant.  Doubts  of  the  fealty 
of  a  powerful  vassal  beyond  the  seas  were  certainly 
not  out  of  place,  as  precedents  to  justify-  them  were 
not  wanting;  while  the  disturbed  condition  of  New 
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Spain  formed  a  base  sufficient  for  the  suggestions 
which  now  came  to  Charles,  from  the  colony  itself  as 
well  as  from  the  wiser  among  his  advisers,  that  no 
man  unassisted  was  able  to  bring  order  out  of  the 
chaos.  Aided  by  the  deliberations  of  the  India  Coun- 
cil, the  emperor  determined  to  send  to  Mexico  an 
audjencia  such  as  had  been  established  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo,^ which  should  hear  and  determine  the  affairs 
of  the  settlers  in  New  Spain;  which  should  put  an 
end  to  quarrels  among  Spaniards  and  protect  the 
long-suffering  natives;  which  should  submit  Cortes  to 
the  residencia  he  demanded,  and  the  royal  officials  to 
an  examination  of  their  accounts  and  conduct.  At  the 
time  the  crown  was  unable  to  fix  upon  a  capable  man 
for  the' presidency,  but  the  oidores  were  appointed. 
These  were  four  licentiates :  Francisco  Maldonado,  a 
native  of  Salamanca;  Alonso  de  Parada  who  had  lived 
in  Cuba  for  several  years;  Diego  Delgadillo  of  Gra- 
nada; and  Juan  Ortiz  de  Matienzo,  a  Biseayan.'  They 
were  ordered  to  embark  at  once,  and  in  order  that 
they  might  be  treated  with  greater  respect  on  the 
voyage  thoy  were  given  command  of  the  vessels  which 
conveyed  them.  Since  in  the  city  of  Mexico  there 
was  no  public  building  suitable  for  their  reception,  the 
emperor  wrote  to  Cortes  requesting  him  to  give  them 
accommodation  in  his  palace. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Albornoz,  tidings  came  to 
court  that  Fray  Diego  Altamirano  and  Pedro  de  Sal- 
azar,  sent  by  CortiSs  with  gold  for  his  father,  intended 
to  land  in  Portugal  that  thoy  might  smuggle  the 
treasure,  and  any  letters  they  might  bring,  into  Me- 
dellin.*  Orders  were  issued  at  once  to  watch  for  and 
seize  the  vessel,  and  the  Portuguese  authorities  were 
requested  to  receive  the  treasure  for  account  of  the 

'  Sea  Ilia.  Cent.  Am.,  i,  209-70,  this  Berios. 

•  Herrera  and  other  early  ftutliore,  as  well  M  modern  TriterB  who  haT9 
followed  them  impligitl}'.  aro  wrong  iu  fiiving  KlnticDzo's  Chriattan  nnmo  oM 
tlartin;  lie  nigiiea  himself  Jiuw,  aod  it  la  so  written  in  the  records.  Xiibi-o  de 
Cahildo,  MS.,  Jnu.  1.  1529. 

*  A  comparatively  cosy  matter  aince  the  town  Uea  within  a  day's  joaruey 
of  the  Furtuguese  frontier. 
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Spanish  crown.*  This  added  rumor  served  io  fan  the 
emouldering  embers  of  suspicion  against  Cortes  and  to 
whet  the  eager  envy  of  his  foes,  Narvaez  and  his  friends 
presented  a  lengthy  memorial  to  the  omporor,  insisting 
that  he  should  be  punished  ;*  the  sudden  taking-off  of 
so  many  persons  who  having  thwarted  his  interests 
gave  color  to  the  charge,  now  renewed  by  Albomoz, 
that  he  had  poisoned  them;  his  agents  defrauded  the 
crown  in  Spain,  while  across  the  Atlantic  he  himself 
plotted  treason.  Even  the  puissant  nobles  who  ever 
stood  steadfast  for  the  absent  one  were  powerless  now. 
Such  an  effect  did  this  combined  attack  have  upon  the 
emperor  and  council  that,  shortly  after  orders  had  been 
despatched  for  Aguilar  to  rule  alone,  the  matter  of 
providing  a  president  for  the  new  audicncia  was  held 
in  abeyance,  while  preparations  were  making  to  send 
Pedro  de  la  Cueva  to  Mexico  with  power  to  deal  sum- 
marily with  Cortes  and  his  confederates,  if  guilty, 
bestowing  his  pueblos  upon  deserving  conquerors.' 

But  these  measures  were  of  no  effect,  for  while 
they  were  still  unperfected  there  came  a  letter  from 
Cortds,^  together  with  the  certificates  of  the  physi- 
cians who  attended  Ponce,  and  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. Orders  were  given, however,  that  any  relations 
sent  by  Cortfis  should  not  be  published,  and  that  all 
ships  about  to  sail  for  the  Indies  should  be  detained, 

'Landing  in  Portugal,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  compliance  with  ths 
regiatiy  laws,  was  growing  commoa.  About  this  time  two  vcsseU  from 
New  Spain  arrived  at  Liabon.  Mnfra,  tlio  master  of  one,  brought  all  liis 
treasure  to  Seville,  In  the  other  vcs*  1  cumo  Hcrnon  Lopez  Divila,  late  ail- 
ininifltrator  of  decedeota' estates;  he  and  other  passengcro  wro  allowed  by  the 
captain  to  laud,  and  some  of  tbem  took  their  gold  home  unrc;^istcrcil.  Ordei-s 
were  issued  to  proceed  against  tbcm.  I/irr-ra,  dec.  jv.  lib.  ii.  cop.  it. 

*That  envy  was  at  tlie  bottom  of  Narvaez'  aetiOD  is  apparent  from  one  of 
the  many  charges  contained  in  the  docaniciit;  it  was  said  Uiat  Corti'a  '  tenia 
lantas  varras  do  oro  y  plata  como  Viicaiade  fierro.'  Oomarii,  Hi»t.  Mex.,  2S5. 

"Si  Ic  hallasse  ciupodo,  le  cortaase  la  cabe^a.'  Cnova,  a  very  severe 
man,  was  brother  to  the  count  of  Siruela,  and  himself  comendador  niE»'or  of 
Alointont  At  the  time  he  was  the  emperor's  inajordomo,  and  later  be  be- 
came a  genenil  of  nrtillcry.  Ho  was  to  toko  with  him  IlOO  soldicra,  and  the 
whole  cost  of  tho  commisaion  was  to  be  mot  by  Cortts,  whether  guilty  or  not. 
These  two  afterward  met  at  court  and  made  mciry  over  the  matter,  agroting 
tliat  'a  Un-jutu  v^au.  I'V^fuag  me7iliraa.'  Jkrnal  Diaz,  Hal.  VtrJaiL,  itti; 
llerrrra,  dec.  iv.  lib.  ii.  cap,  i. 

•  That  of  Sept«mb«r  3,  1527. 
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that  he  might  not  learo  what  was  going  on  till  some 
definite  action  had  been  taken.  But  when  Altamirano 
and  Salazar  without  delay  came  on  from  Lisbon,  the 
emperor  was  still  further  mollified,  although  the  let- 
ters and  treasure  brought  by  them  were  seized.  Just 
then,  too,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  arrived  at  Seville,  and 
was  ordered  to  court  post-haste,  and  Charles,  well 
pleased  at  the  coming  of  a  person  so  competent  to 
give  an  account  of  affairs  in  New  Spain,  as  well  as 
desirous  of  knowing  what  had  taken  place  in  Guate- 
mala, further  postponed  definite  action."  The  narra- 
tions of  Aitarairano  and  Salazar,  supplemented  by  the 
account  of  Alvarado,  who  declared  that  Cortes  would 
come  to  Spain  at  the  least  intimation  of  the  emperor's 
wish,  caused  the  tide  to  turn  in  his  favor.  It  was 
shown  that  he  had  conducted  himself  obediently  and 
modestly  during  the  government  of  Ponce,  as  well  as 
since  that  time,  and  that  he  had  suffered  many  indig- 
nities at  the  hand  of  Estrada.  This  was  additional 
cause  for  action,  and  the  appointment  of  a  president 
for  the  new  audiencia  now  engrossed  the  emperor's 
attention. 

The  case  was  urgent,  and  the  man  to  be  appointed 
was  to  hold  office  only  until  such  time  as  it  should  be 
determined  what  was  to  be  done  with  Corti^s.  Owing 
to  these  considerations  the  choice  was  not  made  with 
very  great  care,  the  post  being  given  to  Nufto  de  Guz- 
man, governor  of  Pdouco.  Since  his  arrival  in  Amer- 
ica Guzman   had   been    busy  trying   to  enlarge  his 

'Accepting  the  testimony  of  Gonzalo  Mejia,  the  treasarer  accused  Alva- 
rado of  fraudulently  rctaiaiag  trensurc  bclongiiig  to  the  crown  to  the  omoDDt 
of  100,000  pesos,  besides  which  sevtral  charges  of  raalfeaaance  iu  ofBca  were 
brought  a^inst  him.  He  was  ordered,  therefore,  to  give  bonds  to  submit  to 
a  rcBidcncia  and  to  pay  any  damages  in  whLuh  he  might  be  mulcted,  or  to  bava 
hia  estate  sequestered  to  the  amount  of  10,000  ducats,  i/rrrfra,  dee.  iv.  lib. 
ii,  cap.  i.  But,  favored  by  Cuboa,  partly  because  of  the  marriage  arranged 
between  him  and  Francisea  de  la  Cneva,  he  was  given  the  government  of 
Guatemala — which,  in  aceordnnco  with  the  policy  that  sought  to  limit  the 
size  of  colonial  dependencies,  was  made  independent  of  New  Spain.  Ilii 
sequestered  property  was  released,  his  rcpartimienCo  condrmed.  his  lesidencia 
put  aside,  and,  accompanied  by  bis  bride  and  a  briUUnt  staEF  of  officers,  he 
sailed  for  America.  Jd.,  dec.  It,  lib.  iL  cap.  ii.  See  IJut.  Ceiit.  Am.,  iL, 
this  series,  for  full  account. 
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jurisdiction,  for  to  his  insatiate  mind  his  petty  govern- 
ujent  seemed  far  too  small.  Thwarted  in  New  Spain, 
he  formed  the  bold  resolve  of  appealing  to  the  emperor 
to  decide  a  quarrel  in  which  he  was  cleeirly  in  tlie 
wrong;  and  ignorant  of  fhe  good  fortune  that  had 
befallen  him,  he  despatched  Caniego  as  procurador  to 
Spain.  The  emissary  came  to  court  at  the  very  time 
when  the  hounds  were  in  full  cry  after  their  quarry, 
and  he  forthwith  joined  the  pack.  He  not  only  sup- 
ported the  accusations  made  by  the  others,  but  alleged 
that  CortiJs  was  smelting  gold  secretly  in  his  palace, 
and  that  he  had  ships  in  readiness  at  a  port  in  the 
South  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  making  his  escape  with 
the  treasura  Salazar  and  Peralmindcz,  he  averred, 
were  upright  officials,  but  Estrada  was  as  great  a 
tyrant  as  Cortes,  and  there  was  sore  need  of  a  gover- 
nor and  a  juez  de  residencia  in  New  Spain  where  the 
emperor  and  his  orders  were  ignored.  Caniegc'a 
assertions  had  a  certain  weight  in  liastening  the  reso- 
lution of  the  monarch.  The  powerful  friends  of  the 
appointee  had  not  failed  to  present  in  the  best  light 
his  qualifications  for  the  post  of  president,  notably  his 
standing  as  an  able  and  even  brilliant  lawyer,  a  man 
above  all  needed  to  guide  the  deliberations  of  an  au- 
diencia;  and  his  energy  and  firmness,  which  were 
indispensable  qualities  for  one  destined  to  cope  with  a 
person  of  the  wily  and  aggressive  nature  of  Cort^a.  In- 
deed, the  disordered  condition  of  affairs  in  New  Spain, 
bandied  as  they  were  by  irresponsible  factions  which 
found  security  in  the  remoteness  of  the  only  feared 
authority,  demanded  the  supervision  of  a  sagacious 
mind  with  a  firm  hand.  On  their  part  the  friends  of 
Cortes  made  light  of  his  story,  and  as  Guzman's  evil 
deeds  were  not  yet  known  in  Spain,  no  great  efforts 
were  made  to  prevent  his  appointment  to  the  presi- 
dency, for  it  was  generally  considered  that  as  he  was 
to  havo  no  vote,  the  oidores  could  control  him  easily 
were  he  viciously  inclined.  That  it  should  fall  to 
the  lot  of  such  a  wretch  to  become  the  first  purely 
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civil  magistrate  sent  by  the  crown  to  New  Spain,  was 
an  unfortunate  circumstance.  He  was  possessed  of 
bravery  aa  are  all  great  villains;  cowards  were  rare 
in  those  days.  His  avarice  was  of  that  quality  which 
knew  no  pity,  exceeding  that  of  Pedrarias  Ddvila 
himself,  who  was  at  the  time  holding  sway  in  the 
south.  Luckless  land  I  with  two  such  rulers  as  rep- 
resentatives of  European  civilization  and  the  church 
of  Christ.  Guzman  was  ordered  to  appoint  a  deputy 
to  govern  Pdnuco  during  his  absence,  and  to  await 
the  coming  of  his  associates  before  going  to  Mexico. 
And  now  the  oidores  were  hurried  off  to  New 
Spain,  for  it  was  the  middle  of  the  year,  and  necessary 
that  without  further  delay  the  reins  should  be  taken 
from  the  nerveless  grasp  of  Estrada.^"  The  c^dula 
appointing  them  was  dated  at  Biirgos  December  13, 
1527,  and  gave  jurisdiction  over  the  country  lying 
between  the  capes  of  Honduras  and  Higueraa,  and 
the  cape  of  Florida,  including  the  provinces  round 
these  capes,  and  those  extending  to  the  South  Sea, 
all  of  which  were  embraced  under  the  general  term  of 
New  Spain." 

'°  The  oidorca  aiuled  from  Seville  in  Jal;  1628,  Carlo*  de  India*,  748,  with 
instruotiods  to  joia  their  preaidcnt  at  Pilnnco.  If  from  strees  of  weatlier,  or 
from  any  other  cauao,  they  were  obliged  f?  land  at  Vera  Cruz,  or  elsewhere, 
tlicy  were  to  adviao  liim  oaA  to  await  hJa  coming,  that  together  they  might 
cuter  Mexico.  In  view  of  the  urgcnoyof  the  case,  however,  and  the  perils  of 
thu  sen,  it  was  afterward  determined  that  the  president,  or  any  of  the  oidores 
who  might  arrive  firat  at  the  common  destination,  might  proceed,  in  certain 
minor  matters,  as  though  all  of  the  associates  were  present,  seniority  bciog 
determined  by  date  of  commission.  For  several  yearn  theaudienciaof  Mexico 
consisted  of  n  president  and  four  oidores.  A  year  after  the  establishment 
of  the  audiencia  the  emperor  appointed  tite  grand  chancellor  of  Caatile, 
Di-  Mercotino  Gatinara,  cbnncellor  of  the  audiencia  of  Jleiico,  notwith- 
standing that  he  held  already  a  similar  x>osition  in  that  of  Santo  Domingo. 
He  wns  allowed  to  exercise  his  functions  by  deputy,  and  to  enjoy  the  dertchiM 
ilr  ff.l/o  during  hia  life.  The  cccond  audiencia  began  to  petition  for  an  increase 
of  oidorea  and  of&cials,  and  the  auniberwaa  increased  to  eiglit  oidorea,  four 
alcaldes  del  crimen,  two  fiscalos,  tor  civil  and  criminal  cases  respectively,  one 
olguacil  mayor,  one  deputy  of  the  gnmd  chancellor,  and  other  needful  officers, 
y.'erop.  de  India*,  i.  323 ;  HtrrtriT,  dec.  iii.  lib.  ii.  cap,  i. ;  Zamora,  etc. 

"See  Puga,  Cedular.o,  12,  22,  etc.;  Jlecop.  de  India*,  i.  324-8,  These 
ofEcial  authorities  for  the  application  of  the  name  snlGce  to  Bcttio  a  much  dta- 
puted  qaestion  for  which  writers  have  hitherto  been  content  to  accept  the 
I'lisiipportfal  statement  of  Ucrrero,  'Con  parecer  de  don  Hernando  Cortes, 
para  mayor  ilecl^iracion  se  man(!6.  que  para  adelentc  fiiesa  viato  llamarsa 
Koeua  Espa&a,  todaa  las  prouinciaa  que  al  prcaeute  (10:^)  eron  de  la  gouema- 
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They  wore  invested  with  greater  authority  than 
was  porinittod  to  the  kindred  tribunal  at  Santo  Do- 
mingo," the  instructions  heing  in  amplification  of  those 
given  to  Ponce  de  Leon.  They  were  to  retain  the 
Btoffii  of  justice  to  be  taken  from  present  holders,  and 
determine  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  with  appellate 
as  well  as  original  jurisdiction."  The  resideneia  of 
the  existing  officials  must  be  proclaimed,  and  the  per- 
tinent features  thereof  embodied  in  an  exhaustive 
report  to  the  India  Council,  accompanied  by  the  opin- 
ion of  the  audiencia. 

The  treasurer,  factor,  and  veedor  were  to  be  sent  to 
Spain,  but  only  after  a  satisfactory  examination  of  their 
accounts.  The  audiencia,  conjointly  with  Albornoz, 
whose  accounts  were  also  to  be  investigated,  were 
to  appoint  deputies  to  serve  during  the  absence  of 
their  principals,  and  neither  the  contador,  treasurer, 
nor  veedor  was  to  engage  in  business  or  to  hold  Ind- 
ians in  encomienda,  A  full  statement  of  all  accounts 
must  be  sent  immediately  to  Spain;  no  one  was  to 
be  in  arrears,  and  all  fines  imposed  up  to  this  time 
were  to  be  collected.  The  best  method  of  adminis- 
tering justice  must  be  considered,  and  offences  pun- 
ished without  fail,  judges  guilty  of  malfeasance  having 
to  pay  the  cost  of  remedies.  No  oidor  or  judge  could 
sit  in  judgment  of  a  matter  in  which  a  relative  within 
the  second  degree  of  kinship  was  interested/*    Law- 

cioD  da  Mexico,  Poddco,  Yucatan,  Cozamel,  y  la  de  Gtutemala,  y  del  rio  da 
laa  Palmas,  que  eitaua  dkda  a  Punfllo  de  Naniiiez,  con  todo  lo  iiiclaw>  ea  Bus 
limiteB.'  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cap.  ii.  Yet  New  Bpain  'proper'  come  some  '.'3 
years  later  to  be  undaratotjil  as  embracing  oufy  the  diBtrict  confined  by  tlic 
■uiliencias  of  GuatomaU  and  New  Gulicia,  created  in  1IJ43  and  154S,  fi-oni  a 
line  drawn  between  tbe  giilfs  of  Tebuantepec  and  Ilondiirag,  and  from  the 
toiithem  border  of  New  Galicia  to  Florida.  Hecop,  ife  Indiwi,  i.  Z'li,  Vol'', 
lltm.  y  Kot.,  44.  In  this  sense  it  really  meant  the  nmiipncia  district,  and 
,-       .     .  -    '■"    '  ■■-■-■        -..---         .    .        -     -        .    ■   .jji,^ 

en  of 
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yers  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  colony,  that  the  wheels 
of  justice  might  not  be  entirely  blocked  by  ignorance 
of  forms  on  the  part  of  suitorSj  provided  they  under- 
took no  unjust  causes  nor  sought  to  interpose  delays 
in  the  determination  of  suits." 

A  full  report  was  to  be  sent  to  Spain  on  the  con- 
dition and  resources  of  the  country;  the  number, 
character,  and  treatment  of  the  natives;  the  names, 
standing,  and  services  of  the  conquerors  and  settlers, 
with  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  encoiniendos  held. 
A  score  of  inland  towns  and  the  seaports  were  desig- 
nated as  political  centres,  and  a  memorial  should  be 
sent  in  concerning  the  number  of  regidores,  and  the 
like,  needed  in  these  and  in  other  cities  and  villas, 
together  with  a  list  of  meritorious  persons  fit  to  hold 
these  offices,  conquerors  being  preferred.  After  re- 
serving for  the  crown  such  lands  and  natives  as  might 
seem  proper,  and  a  further  sufficient  reservation  being 
made  for  future  settlers,  the  land  and  Indians  remain- 
ing were  to  be  apportioned  equitably  in  encomicndas 
to  deserving  persons,  subject  to  royal  confirmation. 
The  first  preference  must  be  given  to  conquerors, 
especially  to  married  men,  for  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  remain  in  the  colony,  and  accord  better  treat- 
ment to  the  natives.  As  extravagance  was  a  leading 
cause  for  oppressing  the  natives,  the  sumptuary  laws 
must  be  enforced"  and  gambling  restricted."^ 

The  just  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  crown 
tenants  and  by  natives  belonging  to  the  crown  was 
to  be  fixed,  and  provinces  where  the  precious  metals 
and  stones  existed  must  be  especially  noted,  the  silver 

ordinario*>  with  direct  appeal  to  the  India  Couocil.  Every  Satnnlaj  tl  a 
president  waa  to  appoint  two  of  the  oidores,  who  should  terve  by  tamt,  to 
UBpect  tlie  common  jail  and  that  reserved  for  priBonor«  of  state. 

>*The  manner  of  btking  testimony  was  prescribed,  an  well  as  the  duties  dI 
all  ofBciala,  and  the  andiencia  was  empowered  to  establish  a  fee  bill  which 
should  be  pcntcd  in  tlio  audience  cluunbera.  The  secretary  might  appoint 
his  own  deputies,  and  the  porter  of  the  audiencia  was  to  act  aa  court.crier. 
Puga.  Cedularh,  0,  10,  18,  10,  22-33. 

"Nilkea  clothing  was  forbidden. 

"  Dice  could  on  no  account  be  used,  and  at  cords  none  must  eicead  stalios 
tg  the  amount  of  10  peso*  in  one  day. 
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hill  said  to  exist  in  Michoacan  being  reserved  for  the 
crown.  The  advisability  of  establishing  a  mint  at 
Mexico  must  be  considered. 

Many  of  these  and  other  matters  connected  with 
administration,  notably  the  conversion  and  protection 
of  the  natives,  were  to  be  discussed  and  determined 
in  a  council  assisted  by  religious  and  secular  prelates, 
and  prepared  for  its  important  task  by  a  solemn  in- 
vocation of  divine  guidance  during  the  deliberations. 
As  for  the  audiencia  and  its  officers,  special  ordinances 
were  issued  for  their  government.  This  body  was  to 
sit  daily,  except  on  a  dies  non,  beginning  at  an  hour 
varying  with  the  seasons,  any  oidor  tardy  or  absent 
without  good  cause  being  6ned.  In  all  matters  of 
more  than  trival  import  there  must  be  at  least  three 
votes  in  accord.  Only  the  members  of  the  tribunal 
were  to  be  present  at  the  time  of  voting,  and  in  all 
matters  their  votes,  which  were  to  be  kept  inviolably 
secret,  were  to  be  recorded  by  the  secretary,  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose,  before  the  decision  was  made 
public.^ 

'*In  these  ordmances  there  is  aome  repetition  af  orden  ta  be  found  in 
tli«  Beveml  ci!du1a«  conteiiiiiig  inetnictionH  given  to  the  aadiencio.  In  addi- 
tion, tbo  following  rulea  Were  established  for  its  guidance :  A  faithful  record 
of  all  its  proceedings  vas  to  be  kept,  as  well  as  a  calendar  of  causea,  which 
should  be  conaidered  in  the  order  of  their  reception,  and  the  mode  at  receiv- 
iag  and  determining  appeals  wan  ipecified.  The  president  and  oidorea  were 
to  occupy  the  sanis  rcsiuencH,  if  possible,  but  in  no  case  were  aay  of  them  to 
livH  with  a  lawyer  or  an  official  of  their  tribunal,  nor  could  they  receive  gift! 
from  any  such  persons  or  from  suitors. 

In  aU  cases  not  provided  for  in  the  InstmctionB  given  to  Ponce  or  thosa 
DOW  given  to  the  audiencia,  the  laws  of  Spain  were  to  be  binding.  The  in- 
stmctions  may  be  found  in  the  opening  F^es  of  Pvga,  Cclulario,  and  in 
Jlentrti,  dec.  iii.  lib.'  x.  atp.  vii.,  and  adjoining  chapten.  They  are  portly 
incorporated  in  the  general  laws  of  £«eap.  aeln^aa,  ifamoni.  and  jfoiifrmai/or. 

The  broad  and  firm  foundation  of  the  laws  of  Spain  ia  the  Sietf.  Pariiilm 
of  Alfonso  X.,  called  'The  Wise,'  who  ascended  the  thmne  of  Leon  ond 
Castile  in  IS62.  The  designation  was  well  bestowed.  Although  the  coatly 
tables  bearing  bis  name  ore  based  upon  the  erroneous  hypothesis  of  epicycles, 
his  knowledge  of  astronomy,  of  which  his  obaervatory  in  the  palace  at  Segovia 
is  still  a  witness,  was  such  as  to  gain  for  him  nmong  hia  subjecta  the  rcputatioa 
of  a  warlock  |by  some  of  them  he  Was  also  deemed  a  heretic  because  of  the 
remark,  not  the  least  pregnant  of  his  wise  sayings,  that  hod  he  been  present  at 
the  creation  he  could  have  given  some  nseful  hmta  touching  the  better  order- 
ing of  the  univeraeji  by  his  order  the  first  chronicles  of  Spanish  history  were 
compiled;  he  increued  the  efficiency  oF  tho  aniTcrsity  of  Salamanca  hy  en- 
dowing it  with  new  chairs,  especially  in  the  department  of  law ;  ho  aided  in 
the  dovalopment  of  the  language  by  ordering  that  all  legal  documents  should 
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Armed  with  these  extraordinary  powers,  the  oidores 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  the  Gth  of  December  1528.  It 
would  seem  that  from  the  beginning  they  resolved  to 
stretch  to  its  utmost  limit  the  authority  given  them. 
Determining  not  to  await  the  arrival  of  their  president 
they  sent  him  word  of  their  intention,^  and  went  on 
at  once  to  the  capital,  accompanied  by  the  three  regi- 
dores  of  that  cit}''  sent  by  the  ayuntamiento  to  do  them 
honor.  At  Mexico  that  body  bad  been  busied  for 
several  days  preparing  for  their  reception,  and  they 
mEide  their  entry  with  great  pomp,  under  triumphal 
arches  bearing  inscriptions  hailing  their  coming  as 
blessed  since  it  was  in  God's  service  that  they  came."* 
Although  Matienzo  was  the  oldest  and  most  infirm  of 
the  four,  Maldonado  and  Posada  had  fallen  victims  to 
the  hardships  of  the  voyage  and  the  treachery  of  the 
climate  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,*' 
leaving  their  two  associates  in  undisputed  possession 
of  power.  The  president  did  not  arrive  untd  the  end 
of  the  month,  entering  upon  his  duties  for  the  first 
time  on  the  1st  of  January  1529,  at  a  joint  meeting 

be  couched  in  lAtin ;  and  Boms  af  his  poemi  are  Ettill  preserved  in  the  Escnrial. 
His  enduring  munmneDt,  however,  is  the  great  national  code ;  and  bis  noma 
Lqb  come  down  to  ua  tor  tniiiBmisaion  to  future  penerations  aa  the  peer  nf 
TheodosiuB  and  Jostinian.  This  vork  was  begun  tour  years  after  he  camo  to 
the  throne  and  finished  seven  years  years  later,  was  the  result  of  a  dual  in- 
■piration  drawn  from  the  canon  and  the  Roman  laws,  and  was  the  most  com- 
plete syHtcm  of  laws  yet  given  to  western  Europe.  NcverthclcBa  it  wna  not 
adopted  ovoa  by  Castile  until  the  reign  of  Alfonso  XI.,  who,  at  the  celebrated 
Cortes  of  AlcaM,  held  in  1349,  recogoized  the  Si'U  Partiilas  as  the  comple- 
mentary code  of  the  kingdom,  and  ordered  that  they  should  supply  whntwaa 
tacking;  in  the  Gothic  /aero»  and  the  ordpnamiento  of  the  cdrtcs  referred  to. 
Tlie  co<io  takes  ita  name  from  its  division  into  seven  parte,  which  treat, 
respectively,  of  the  Catholic  faith ;  the  righta  and  duties  of  earthly  soTercignat 
justice  and  judges;    matrimony;   contracts;   wills  and  inheritances;  and 


the  best,  and  latest,  that  of  1847,  published  at  Paris,  which  follows  the 
correct  tcit  of  a  former  edition  issued  under  tlie  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
academy,  in  wliich  the  forcible  diction  of  the  royal  author  is  preserved  ver- 
batim, and  odds  thereto  tlie  I^tin  foot-ootes  of  the  learned  Gregorio  Lopez. 

"Votanonrt,  TnUailo  de  Hex.,  6,  says  that  they  did  not  advise  the  presi- 
dent of  their  coming  until  after  their  arrival  at  the  capital. 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  cabildo,  held  on  the  4th  of  December,  the  major- 
domo  of  tlie  city  waa  authorized  to  pay  all  expenses  incurred  in  the  pnblio 
reception  of  the  oidores.  Libra  de  Cahiklo,  MS. 

■'  'Antes  que  Tiniese  i.  esta  ciudad.'  Zandnraaa,  Carta,  in  Pacheco  and 
Clirdeuaa,  Cot.  Doe.,  xiiL  119. 
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of  the  audiencia  and  the  cabildo  held  for  the  electioQ 
of  municipal  officers,  as  was  customary  at  the  bog;in- 
ninj:;  of  the  year. 

The  valley  of  Mexico,  with  its  numerous  towns, 
teeming  with  a  busy  population,  and  rich  in  products 
of  the  soil  and  workshop;  its  stately  capital,  wherein 
concentrated  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country — it  must 
have  seemed  a  paradise  to  the  not  opulent  oidores, 
and  to  Guzman,  fresh  from  the  wilderness  of  Pdnuco, 
From  the  beginning  of  their  rule  they  were  seized  by 
an  insatiable  avarice  to  which  all  things  were  made 
subservient.  Knowing  that  his  hold  on  office  was 
provisional  at  the  best,  the  president  above  all  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  which  at 
any  time  might  cease,  and  no  persuasion  was  needed 
on  his  part  to  gain  the  active  cooperation  of  his  col- 
leagues. They  had  already  been  persuaded  by  the 
wily  factor  Salazar,  who  found  more  than  one  power- 
ful reason  to  proinpt  him  in  dancing  attendance  on 
those  in  power.  Having  won  their  appreciation  with 
liberal  gifts,  he  continued  to  point  the  way  to  extor- 
tion and  oppression,  wherein  he  shared  to  a  great 
extent,  and  he  figured  indeed  as  the  leading  adviser 
in  nearly  every  evil  transaction.  Under  his  experi- 
ence and  advice  the  audiencia  cast  aside  all  duty  to 
the  emperor,  to  justice,  and  to  humanity.**  They 
strengthened  their  hands  for  evil  by  usurping  the 
functions  of  the  ordinary  ministers  of  justice,  while 
the  suppression  of  all  letters  directed  to  persons  iu 
Spain  which  contained  complaints  of  their  conduct 
shielded,  if  but  temporarily,  their  iniquities.*" 

They  kept  themselves  fully  apprised  of  all  occur- 

IS  particalares  ftfetoa,  que  tl  cuplimiento  de  las  otAo- 
eaW,  oi  a  la  juBticio.    Iltrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  iv.  cup. 
xi.    'Despoei,  cue  se  entroni^aron  en  o!  Goviemo,  no  aolo  procedian  como 
Klinistroa  de  cl  Kei;  duo  como  el  mlsno  Ret.'  Torgutmala,  i.  600. 

"  Despatches  to  the  home  goTemment  were  forcibly  taken  from  frian 
and  couriers,  aa  Zumirraga  relates.  Paehteo  and  Cdrdrniu,  Col.  Dae.,  liiL 
153.  Tliii  unjiiBti£able  meddling  with  private  correipondcncB  could  not  can- 
tlcue  long  with  iiDpunity.  Tho  aueen,  then  goremlng,  b;  a  letter  dated 
July  31, 1520,  forbade  tho  practice,  by  thetii  or  by  any  one  elae,  under  penalty 
of  perpetual  exile  from  Spain  und  tlie  Indies.  Fvya,  CediUario,  21-2. 
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rcnces,  and  when  tidings  came  to  Mexico  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Cortes  at  court  and  the  high  favor  he  enjoyed 
there,  they  feared  lest  he  might  come  back  clothed 
with  an  authority  greater  than  he  had  enjoyed  pre- 
viously, and  decided  upon  a  measure  which  seemed 
to  them  best  calculated  to  prevent  this.  They  sum- 
moncd  the  procuradores  of  the  cities  and  towns  to 
Mexico,  ostensibly  to  treat  of  matters  of  general 
public  importance,  but  in  reality  to  sign  a  petition 
to  the  emperor  that  Cortes  should  not  be  allowed  to 
return  to  New  Spain.  The  delegates  brought  with 
them  the  lists  of  natives  called  for  by  the  instructions 
to  the  audiencia,  and  demanded  that  the  repartimi- 
entos  should  be  allotted  as  had  been  ordered.  This, 
however,  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  triumvirate, 
and  the  demand  was  refused.  In  this  Guzman  was 
guided  by  Salazar,  who  suggested  that  by  giving  and 
taking  away  Indians  at  its  will  the  audiencia  would 
be  more  powerful  and  more  feared.**  In  taking  away 
repartimientos — and  they  now  took  them  from  Jorge 
de  Alvarado,  Gonzalo  Mej£a,  and  others — it  was  as- 
serted that  they  were  to  be  reserved  for  the  crown, 
,  but  they  were  given  to  men  more  pliable  than  their 
late  holders. 

At  length,  thinking  that  in  this  way  and  by  the 
use  of  other  questionable  means  the  convention 
had  been  sufficiently  well  packed,  Guzman  broached 
his  design  against  Cortds.  But  many  of  the  pro- 
curadores were  conquerors,  and  with  few  exceptions 
refused  to  sanction  any  action  prejudicial  to  their  old 
commander.  The  wily  president  saw  that  he  had 
gone  too  far,  and  now  proposed,  with  apparent  good 
faith,  that  a  commission  should  be  sent  to  Spain  to 
represent  the  real  wants  of  the  colony.  The  proposi- 
tion was  accepted,  but  when  it  came  to  a  choice  of 

'*  The  BcbemiDg  factor  bed  so  iogratiated  himself  with  the  prerideDt,  that 
Boon  afterward  he  una  dcBpateheil  to  conrt  in  order  to  solicit  for  Qnzman  tha 
coverntncDt  of  New  Spain,  Salazar  actually  embarked,  hut  itreu  of  VMtber 
^^rced  the  ship  ashore  near  the  mouth  of  the  Goazacoalco,  and  ha  retained  to 
Me^iico.  Bemal  IHax,  Uitl.  Ytrdad.,  TiTi. 
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commissioners  and  the  partisans  of  the  audiencia  put 
in  Domination  Antonio  de  Carvajal  and  Bernardino 
Vazquez  de  Tapia,"  declared  enemies  of  Cortes,  the 
veterans,  whose  trust  in  him  had  come  to  be  part  of 
their  being,  refused  to  take  further  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. For  this  refusal  the  sturdy  delegates,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred,  were  banished  from  the 
city,  and  the  candidates  were  elected.  They  were 
well  furnished  with  gold  wherewith  to  buy  favor  at 
court,  and  instructed  to  say  that,  had  not  ^Estrada 
thwarted  it,  Cortes  would  have  succeeded  in  his  trea- 
sonable design,  that  he  went  to  Spain  only  because 
of  this  discovery,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the 
colouy  demanded  that  he  should  not  return.  The 
privilege  of  a  vote  was  to  be  asked  for  on  the  part  of 
Guzman,  and  in  order  to  ward  off  the  blow  which  the 
audiencia  knew  would  come,  the  bishops  were  to  be 
accused  of  meddling  in  secular  matters  under  pretence 
of  protecting  the  Indians,  while  against  the  friars  it 
was  to  be  Sieged  that  a  blind  deference  to  Cortt^s, 
if  unreproved,  would  bring  ruin  on  New  Spain.  At 
this  time  Pedro  de  Alvara!ao  arrived  from  Spain,  and 
busied  himself  in  drawing  up  a  representation  in 
favor  of  Cortes,  which  was  signed  by  all  who  had 
refused  Guzman's  request,  besides  others  whom  he 
had  cajoled  or  forced  into  the  support  of  his  plan. 
Alvarado  was  on  this  occasion  a  stanch  supporter  of 
his  old  commander.  Foiled  in  their  endeavor  to  warp 
the  popular  will,  the  partisans  of  the  audiencia  re- 
doublea  their  efforts  to  defame  Cortes.  Later,  Sala- 
zar  at  a  social  gathering  made  a  remark  derogatory 
to  the  emperor  as  well  as  calumniatory  of  the  captain 
general.**  The  circumstance  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  Alvarado,  who  appeared  before  the  audiencia  ask- 

"  Tftpia  bad  been  fsctor  for  the  army,  and  regidor  of  Mexico,  which  olBca 

w«a  conferred  upon  bim  in  perpetnity.  Ho  afterwards  became  procurador 
mayor,  and  olierez  real,  dying  os  a,  nch  and  prominent  colonist  eome  time 
after  l:>52.  i,i5ro  de  CabUtlo,  MS.,  pueim;  Btaumoat,  CiiSn.  Mich.,  v.  229; 
ilex.  Anh.,  i.  3j. 

'^DemalDiax.  Uitt.  Vtrdad.,  227-8. 
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ing  leave  to  cliallenge  Salaaar,  but  the  permission 
was  refused  and  Guzman  issued  a  decree  declarius 
that  Alvarado  "lied  like  the  foul  traitor  that  he  was, ' 
for  Salazar  had  never  uttered  such  a  word. 

Meanwhile  the  plundering  schemes  of  Guzman  and 
his  confederates  widened  like  a  dread  disease,  till 
Spaniards  and  natives  groaned  under  the  infliction. 
Their  first  step  had  been  to  extort  gold  from  those 
prominent  chiefs  whom  as  yet  they  dared  not  seize. 
In  this  they  were  well  served  by  a  certain  native  in- 
terpreter, at  whose  suggestion  all  caciques  were  ordered 
to  present  themselves  in  Mexico  for  the  consideration 
of  matters  of  importance.  In  accordance  with  custom 
the  chiefs  brought  with  them  rich  gifts,  which  served 
but  to  whet  the  unappeasable  appetite  of  the  recipients, 
and  the  most  generous  of  the  givers  were  summonod 
again  and  again.  Among  these  was  Francisco  Cal- 
tzontzin,  king  of  Michoacan,  who  succumbed  to  hia 
generosity,  for  at  length  Guzman  caused  him  to  be 
lodged  in  his  own  house,  where  he  was  constantly 
subjected  to  exactions  of  treasure,  which  the  presi- 
dent retained  for  himself.  Repartimientos  were  seized 
in  every  direction,  and  the  natives  forced  to  labor  with- 
out reward.  The  complaint  of  an  individual  thrall  was 
punished  with  stripes  and  torture;  at  the  least  sign 
of  discontent  whole  towns  were  declared  in  rebellion, 
subdued  by  force  of  arms,  and  sold  into  captivity  in 
provinces  remote  from  those  of  their  birth.  By  their 
victims  this  tyranny  was  contrasted  with  the  treat- 
ment they  were  wont  to  receive  from  Cortds,  whereat 
they  all  the  more  revered  his  name.  These  wrongs 
they  dared  commit  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  the 
capital,  though  more  especially  in  the  outlying  prov- 


"  Among  the  outnges  are  inBtanced  the  crucifixion  of  a  cftciqtie  to  eictOTt 
gold,  besides  the  hanging  of  minor  individuala,  aod  the  appropriation  of  Guz- 
man, for  Ilia  railla,  of  tlioTacubaya  aqueduct,  to  the  prejudice  of  2,000  native* 
who  were  dependent  on  ita  water.  Zvmdrraqa,  Carlo,  in  Pachrco  and  C'dr- 
dciof,  Coi.  Doc.,  liiL  126-7,  101;  Tcniaux-Campans,  Voy.,  n^rio  ii  torn.  v. 
115-10. 
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Ono  of  the  principal  causes  of  complaint  against 
the  audiencia  was  a  too  free  permission  to  Lrand 
natives,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  privilege  was 
paid  for  by  associations  formed  for  the  purpose.  So 
many  were  branded  and  exported  that  some  districts 
were  well  nigh  depopulated,  partly  also  owing  to  the 
retirement  toward  the  interior  of  large  numbers.  The 
clergy,  headed  by  Bishop  Zumdrraga,  who  had  been 
invested  with  the  title  and  duties  of  protector  of  Ind- 
ians, were  powerless  to  stay  these  outrages,  for  to  men 
who  held  in  contempt  the  commands  of  their  earthly 
sovereign,  and  in  whose  natures  there  was  no  instinct 
of  piety,  the  thunder  of  the  church  was  indeed  an 
empty  sound.  On  one  occasion  Guzman  and  his  col- 
leagues were  present  at  mass  when  an  over-zealous 
friar  took  occasion  to  upbraid  them  from  the  pulpit. 
He  was  forcibly  removed  by  order  of  the  president,  and 
ordered  into  exile;  the  bishop  himself  being  threatened 
with  violence  for  daring  to  remonstrate,^ 

The  persecution  of  Spaniards  was  directed  against 
nearly  every  conqueror  and  wealthy  man  not  of  the 
clique  favored  by  Salazar,  particularly  the  friends 
of  Cortes.  With  the  power  given  the  audiencia  to 
reform  the  distribution  of  repartimientos,  there  was 
little  difficulty  in  finding  the  needful  pretence  to  dis- 
possess holders  from  their  estates,  and  bestow  them 
on  favorites,  after  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
richest.'*  Those  against  whom  this  process  of  sum- 
mary eviction  did  not  avail  were  attacked  with  judi- 
cial arraignment  for  having  infringed  the  laws  con- 
cerning gambling,  payment  of  tithes,  and  the  like, 
and  as  false  witnesses  could  always  be  found  where 
true  evidence  failed,  fines  were  levied  to  an  enormous 
extent,  and  collected  by  hasty  sale  of  property  at  ruin- 

"  'Bijoel  FreBidentfl . .  .meecliaradelpiilpitoabajo.'  Carta,  mPaehnoanA 
Cdrdenoii,  Cot.  Doe.,  xiii.  132.  The  practice,  ocvcrtlielcaa,  conlinued.  if  rot 
■o  openly,  and  GDolly  led  to  tbe  issninK  of  a  roy::l  letter  prohibitory  of  csceES 
inliDHuage  ated  in  the  pulpit  concerning  luy  autliority.  Pvi^a,  Cediitario,  21. 

**In  PacJitco  and  Cdmrnat,  Cot.  JJoe.,  xiii.  127-0,  is  ft  long  list  of  tha 
DMBt  prominent  eucomenderoit  thni  diBpossested. 
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ous  prices,  when  the  money  was  not  forthcoming. 
A  large  part  of  these  fines  found  their  way  to  the 
pockets  of  the  audiencia,  by  virtue  of  a  decree  which 
assigned  certain  classes  of  tribunal  revenue  to  the 
settlements  for  constructing  roads  and  other  public 
works.^  Against  other  victims  of  their  greed  or 
hatred  private  suits  were  promoted,  by  which  means 
both  passions  were  appeased.  For  instance,  the  wife 
of  Pdnfilo  de  Niirvaez,  apprehensive  on  his  account, 
sent  from  Cuba  an  agent,  Zavalos,  with  authority  to 
collect  what  belonged  to  her  husband.  The  reason  of 
his  coming  was  not  known  in  Mexico,  and  the  oidores 
easily  persuaded  him  to  complain  before  them  for  the 
ill-treatment  of  Narvaez,  and  loss  of  his  property, 
against  all  those  soldiers  of  Cortes  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  the  expedition  to  Zempoala,  and  who 
were  at  this  time  in  Mexico.  In  consequence  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  were  arrested,  mulcted  in 
different  amounts,  and  banished  to  the  distance  of  five 
leagues  from  the  capital.*' 

The  members  of  the  audiencia  were  always  pre- 
pared to  remit  the  sentence  of  fine,  imprisonment,  or 
exile,  on  receiving  a  substantial  bribe.  Indeed,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  suits  were  brought  to  intimi- 
date the  defendant  into  such  a  course,  so  that  the 
plaintiff  was  often  the  creature  of  the  judge;  or,  if 
not,  he  might  be  mulcted  for  defamation  or  other 
ofifence,  if  the  opposite  party  bribed  the  fudges. 
Appeals  only  evoked  bitter  persecution. "" 

Corttis  was  after  all  the  chief  object  of  attack,  for 
his  wealth,  and  for  his  hostile  attitude  against  Guz- 

*>Itwiisn;TOkedinl.'i23,  Piijo,  CcMario,  Bl. 

"'  liio  luttcr  part  of  tho  aepteiico  was  bodd  re\^ked,  and  in  many  caaes 
tho  Eino  woa  rcmitteit,  but  the  oQenco  nmkled.  The  audiencia  also  caased 
procl.itiiation  to  bo  laadc  that  all  of  Moorish  lineage,  any  one  of  wIiobg  parent! 
or  grainiparents  had  been  burned  or  BcuMnccd  to  wear  tlie  aanbeniio  by  tlie 
Inqnisttion,  abould  depart  from  Kcw  tjpain.  CoQilemnatiou  to  wear  the  ■nn- 
b'niioyiaa  tho  mildest  fonn  of  puuisbment known  to  the  holy  tribuusl.  Wlut 
tlio  gnriticnt  was,  and  what  ita  uses,  I  shall  treat  in  detail  wbeu  I  come  to 
write  of  tho  Inquisition  in  Jlcxtco. 

"  In  FocIkco  and  Ciinlenai,  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  13G-M,  are  given  long  lists  of 
bribes  aecepted  by  the  audiencia,  to  itay  pcrsccation  or  grant  faTors. 
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man  as  the  aggressive  governor  of  Pdnuco.  Fines 
innumerable  were  levied  upon  his  estates  where  seiz- 
ures could  not  be  made,  and  his  agents  suffered  not  a 
little  in  seeking  to  protect  the  interests  intrusted  to 
them."  This  vindictivenesa  was  carried  out  chiefly 
under  cover  of  the  residencia  to  which  the  audiencia 
had  been  ordered  to  submit  Cortes  and  other  royal 
officers."  Immediately  on  arriving,  they  took  steps 
to  call  witnesses  and  frame  questions  for  indictments. 
These  embraced  the  usual  points  concerning  malefeas- 
ance  by  the  executive;  maladministration  of  justice; 
disobedience  of  royal  orders;  neglect  or  perversion  in 
connection  with  revenue;  favoritism  and  other  abuses 
in  bestowal  of  offices,  and  in  supervision  of  municipal 
affairs;  oppression  or  neglect  of  the  natives,  and  social 
misdemeanor,  relating  to  immorality,  gambling,  and 
blasphemy.  Besides  these  there  were  the  special 
charges  sent  in  since  the  first  year  of  the  conquest  by 
the  royal  officers  and  other  enemies,  embracing  the 
disloyal  intent  to  revolt  from  the  allegiance  to  Spain, 
with  the  aid  of  Spanish  and  native  confederates,  sup- 
ported hy  artillery  and  forts;  the  use  of  regal  cere- 
monies; the  embezzlement  of  several  millions  in 
treasures  and  rental;  the  acceptance  of  a  special  fifth, 
like  that  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  withholding  of 
revenue  due  to  the  crown;  the  appropriation  of  prov- 
inces assigned  to  the  crown,  and  of  a  million  and  a 
half  of  vassals,  with  some  two  hundred  rent-rolls; 
abuse  and  outrages  against  private  and  official  persons, 
including  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  of  the  two  royal 
commissioners.  Ponce  de  Leon  and  his  successor. 

The   preparations   made,  the   residencia  was  pro- 
claimed February  11,  1529.     All  persons  were  en- 


mado  toda  cnoiita  hacienda,  mnebls  y  r^  70  dej^  en  esta  Nneya  Eapafia,  mo 
qnitaroD  Iob  dicbos  pueblos  [all,  he  adds),  6  me  hon  dejado  sin  tenerded6DdQ 
hayauna  haoega  de  pan. .  .ee  him  muerto  maa  do  cicnt  pcrtiomia  de  las  que  ea 
mi  compafUa  traje,  por  falta  dc  refriBerioa  y  neceeidad  do  provieJoneB. '  Carla, 
October  10,  1530,  in  E$erUoi  Siiellae,  181-2,  and  other  lottere, 

"For  90  da;e.  Fvga,  Ctdidario,  6, 7;  GorUa,  BtmdemAa,  L  2,  6. 
Hm.  Hki.,  Vol.  IL   Vt 
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couragcd  to  come  forward  and  enter  complaints,  no 
matter  how  trivial  or  ill-founded,  or  even  if  devoid  of 
any  foundation.  Envyand  discontent  during  a  series  of 
years  had  gathered  in  some  quarters  and  concentrated 
against  Cortds  as  head  of  the  faction  which  had  caused 
their  real  or  fancied  injuries.  The  charges  eometimes 
assumed  the  form  of  pure  calumnies  instigated  by 
blind  hatred.  Few  witnesses  dared  testify  in  favor 
of  the  accused,  save  in  a  negative  manner,  and  this 
feature  tended  to  stamp  the  entire  testimony  as  of 
little  or  no  value.  Nevertheless  the  audiencia  de- 
clared as  proven  that  Cortds  had  in  1519  usurped  the 
supreme  authority  by  wrongful  means,  and  was  con- 
sequently guilty  of  illegal  and  disloyal  conduct  in 
punishing  those  who  had  opposed  his  authority,  such 
as  Narvaez,  Villafaue,  and  Tapia,  and  in  the  enactment 
of  many  measures  which  might  have  been  justifiable 
in  a  legally  appointed  officer.  These  charges  were 
followed  by  various  indictmeats  for  injury  committed 
against  the  person  and  property  of  opponents.  Trea- 
sonable utterances  and  acts  were  enumerated,  also 
embezzlements  and  seizures.  The  torture  of  Quauh- 
temotzin,  the  execution  of  caciques  and  vassals  by  the 
thousands,  and  the  desolation  of  provinces  for  gold 
and  slaves,  were  prominently  noted  among  his  crimes 
by  Guzman,  from  whom  they  came  with  appropriate 
grace.  The  operations  against  Garay  and  Olid  were 
not  omitted,  and  his  conduct  in  relation  to  Ponco 
de  Leon  and  Aguilar  gave  rise  to  several  disloyal 
charges,  although  their  death  was  not  openly  laid 
upon  him.*° 

The  agents  of  Cortes,  Diego  de  Ocampo  and  Licen- 
tiate Altamirano,  filed  their  refutation  of  the  charges 
through  Garcia  de  Llerena,  accompanied  by  counter- 
charges for  malicious  attacks  on  their  principal,  and 

"Thoindictmcnt  covers  over  60  pages  in  p.iclieco  andCdrdenai,  Col  Doc., 
sivii.  5-50.  In  pages  190-301  is  given  tlie  re[)lyof  Cortfia'  ftgento,  denying  or 
refuting  tlie  char;ges.  The  charge  of  murdering  bia  wife  utnued  a  spectk] 
subject  of  iuquiiy. 
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for  spoliation  of  his  estates,  and  this  in  so  fearless  a 
manner  as  to  bring  upon  them  the  wrath  of  this  moat 
just  autliencia,  Altamirano  was  exiled,  after  losing 
his  property,  and  Llerena  was  forced  to  seek  refuge 
in  a  sanctuary.  Their  successful  defiance  of  the  church 
so  far  had  made  the  audiencia  wholly  regardless  of  its 
protests,  and  Delgadillo  proceeded  to  forcibly  tako 
forth  Llerena  for  exemplary  dealing,  driving  back  at 
lance-point  the  body  of  friars  led  by  the  bishop  elect 
in  defence  of  the  victim  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  temple.  After  this  extreme  outrage  nothing  re- 
mained Dut  to  launch  the  ban  of  excommunication 
against  the  desecrators.  As  this  .ban  affected  onlv 
the  two  oidores,  no  popular  demonstration  occurreil, 
as  with  Salazar  in  1525  to  compel  submission,  and 
the  hardened  oidores  took  no  notice  of  it,  but  pro- 
ceeded severely  against  their  prisoner,  whereupon 
the  ban  was  reissued. **  When  Cortes  returned  from 
Spain,  fresh  replies  were  made  to  the  indictment 
against  him,  and  it  remained  pending  for  several 
years  before  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  receiving  little 
more  attention  than  it  deserved.  A  few  fines  were 
about  all  the  penalty  inflicted.*' 

The  proceedings  in  the  resideneias  of  the  royal 
officials  went  on  according  to  the  feelings  of  the 
members  of  the  audiencia  in  each  particular  cas& 
Estrada   wisely    reminded    the    emperor  of  the    old 

auarrel  with  Guzman,  and  requested  that  the  presi- 
cnt  should  not  sit  in  judgment  upon  him.     The 

"It  waa  proclaimed  in  March  1530,  and  remained  in  forco  evea  in  thefol- 
loning  yaa.  Quzntao  had  already  left  for  Jalisco,  so  tbat  he  escaped.  The 
document  relating  to  the  hon  U  given  in  the  appcndii  to  Ali'man,  ZHsert.,  i. 
215-17.  Angulo,  the  companion  of  Llerena,  was  executed,  the  latter  manag- 
ing to  escape  with  a  lighter  sentence.  The  new  audiencia  caused  tho  ban  to 
be  removed.   7'trna«x-Ctnnpani,  Voff.,  sdrie  iL  torn.  v.  140. 

"  By  ciSdnU  of  February  8,  1537,  Cortta  vraa  ordered  to  appear  in  Spain, 
in  pemon  or  by  proiy,  to  hear  ecntenco.  Tho  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and 
other  points  were  revived  in  later  years.  All  the  docamenta  relating  to  tho 
residencia  and  its  rcanlta  have  not  been  preserved  or  published.  A  portion, 
relating  to  the  inimical  testimony  and  a  few  other  points,  was  publiahi'd  ];t 
Heiico  in  1852,  in  two  volumea,  under  the  supcrviaioo  of  Ignacio  L.  Rayon, 
with  rareful  adherence  to  the  original.  TbU,  together  with  a  moss  of  docu- 
nicnta  bearing  on  the  rcaidcncia  of  the  other  officials,  and  on  the  later  suits 
of  Cort^  hoi  been  reproduced  liiPa«A«waQdC(irJeiuu,Coi.  £)oc.,xx\i.~xxi^ 
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request  was  granted  and  the  rectitude  of  his  rule  was 
established,  but  the  turn  affairs  had  taken  so  weighed 
upon  him  that  vexation  of  spirit  •joon  brought  aLout 
Ins  death."*  Salazar  and  Peralmindez  were  also  held 
blameless,  and  Guzman  praised  them  highly  to  the 
emperor.  Shortly  after  arriving,  the  audlencia  sought 
to  interfere  also  m  Guatemala,  and  seat  Francisco  de 
Orduna  to  take  the  residencia  of  Jorge  de  Alvarado, 
as  is  related  elsewhere.** 

Among  the  three  members  of  the  audiencia  Mati- 
enzo  was  the  least  culpable,  for  Delgadillo  vied  with 
Guzman  in  arbitrary  acts.  All  three,  moreover,  in 
cvervthing  save  ihe  paramount  matter  of  money- 
getting  were  greatly  influenced  by  favorites,  and  these 
of  both  sexes,  for  all  were  given  to  gallantry,  Delga- 
dillo  excessively  so."  In  this  connection  they  were 
not  ungenerous,  but  then  their  liberality  cost  nothing 
save  bitter  denunciation  and  lament  on  the  part  of 
those  from  whom  the  gifts,  in  treasure  and  estates, 
had  been  wrung,*' 

Even  their  few  aids  to  progress  and  beneficent  acts 
were  but  the  means  of  further  extortions.  Delga- 
dillo,  for  instance,  fostered  sericulture,  but  his  opera- 
tions were  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  finally  to 
bring  upon  him  a  fine.     Antequera,  the  capital  of 

"  Had  Eatrada  manifeatcd  a  reoaonablo  amannt  of  spirit  in  osBcrting  him- 
Klf.  it  IB  not  impoBaibIs  thut  hia  appointment:  aa  eovemor  might  have  been 
confirmed.  Hia  old  comrades  would  liava  stood  bynim,  for  they  approved  of 
allthnt  he  had  done.  Bervai  Dvn,  Hint.  Vcrdad.,2'27. 

"See  vol.  ii.  Jli»t.  C'tat.  Am.  The  charges  against  the  officiali  are  to  be 
found  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrd'niie,  Col.  Due.,  xxviii.-xxii.,  paaaim.     Alcalde 


fuyor  Ortega's  caaa  vcas  pending  as 
'"In  open  day  he  forcibly  took  f 


a  the  OHylnm  founded  by  CorWa  t 


beautiful  native  prla  and  carried  them  to  hia  house.  He  sent  another  Ind- 
ian woman,  togetlior  with  3,000  peaoa,  to  Spain;  bnt  the  woman  was  set  at 
liberty  and  the  money  Buizcd  by  the  crown.  Zamdrra/ja,  Carta,  in  Ptxchtco 
and  Cdrdenwi,  Col.  Doc,  liiL  134;  CarlaMile  lad.,  74S.  In  the  mo«t  ahame- 
k'lo  nuanner  this  man  admitted  from  the  cabildo,  in  rctarn  for  his  favor,  tho 
gift  of  soma  land  next  to  that  belonging  to  his  brother,  Juan  Perez  Benio, 
wboni  he  protected  in  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  which  he  was  guilty  aa 
tlie  alcalde  mayor  of  Oajuca. 

"When  Albornoz  returned  from  Spain  with  his  bride  he  received  from 
Guzman  the  town  of  Gnazpaltepec,  belonf^g  to  Sandoval.  LtrnrU  Diaz, 
Hist.  Verdad.,  22S-B.  Even  the  menials  of  the  oidorea  received  valuable  gnuti 
thq*  seized. 
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Oajaca,  was  founded  by  this  audiencia,  but  upon  land 
wrested  from  Cortes,  and  with  a  view  to  injure  him. 

Where  oppression  had  not  produced  the  hatred  of 
all  save  their  own  creatures,  and  those  whose  interest 
lay  in  courting  their  favor,  the  estrangement  increased 
rapidly.  In  less  tlian  a  twelvemonth  the  general 
discontent  had  reached  a  point  which  bordered  on 
disloyalty." 

Guzman  was  too  sagacious  long  to  be  blind  to  the 
signs  of  storm  fast  coming  from  across  the  sea.  And 
now  letters  from  Spain  plainly  warned  him  of  his  ap- 
proaching downfall  The  brilliant  scheme  of  further 
conquest  planned  by  Cortes  had  been  made  apparent 
to  the  crafty  lawyer  who  had  just  presided  at  hia 
trial.  It  was  no  mere  after-math  for  the  gleaner's 
hand  which  awaited  him  first  afield,  but  an  abundant 
harvest,  and  to  Guzman's  ignoble  nature,  that  Cortes 
was  absent  was  no  reason  why  another  might  not 
forestall  him."  Hoping,  therefore,  to  regain  by  an 
offer  of  subjugated  provinces  the  favor  he  had  for- 
feited, and  moved  by  a  desire  to  take  advantage  of 
the  errors  into  which  his  colleagues  were  sure  to  fall, 
he  now  proposed  an  expedition  to  Jalisco.  On  their 
part  the  oidores  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own 
ends  desired  his  absence,  and  consented  readily  that 
the  president  should  become  its  leader. 

By  generous  gifts  to  captains  in  his  confidence, 
chief  among  whom  were  Crist6bal  de  Ofiate,  Rodrigo 
de  Albornoz,  and  Peralmindez  Chirinos,  of  pueblos 
which  of  right  belonged  to  Cortds  and  others,  by 

"  '  El  afeto  de  los  OyJoreg  daua  materia,  pam  que  ancediessen  atrelii- 
mjcntoa  e  libeiiodeB:  i  odsI  andsiuait  Ibb  cobos  coq  muclia  confasion,  i  de- 
■oerooen^'  Htrrtra,  dec.  iv,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xi. 

^Th«  mineral  wealth  of  Michoacan  bad  roused  general  interest,  and 
Guzman  is  eaid  to  have  Becored  posBession  of  mineB  there  before  this  time. 
Ilrrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  lii.  cap.  vii.  Some  authorities  oven  state  that  be  liad 
receii-ed  Bpeoial  information  concerning  rich  and  populoos  towns  in  the  north- 
western region,  from  a  native  in  hia  employ  and  whose  father  had  visited 
them.  Cartaiieda,  in  Ternaax-Giimpav',  Voy.,  aerie  i.  torn.  ix.  1-5.  lfepoate<l 
in  Daeia'  El  Oriugo,  6S-0;  Sclux/lcro/l'a  Arrh.,  iv.  22;  Domniech'e  Deaerle,  i. 
IGIS,  and  cUowbere.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the  reports 
which  craduolly  extended  to  the  seven  cities  of  Cibola,  bo  tamotis.  as  wo  sliall 
•ec,  a  litUe  later. 
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means  of  liberal  bounties  and  seductive  promises  to 
fiome,  while  the  unwilling  were  forced  to  enlist  or  to 
send  substitutes,  Guzman  succeeded  in  recruiting  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  in  Guatemala,  Oajaca,  and 
elsewhere.  He  filled  his  military  chest  by  seizure  of 
funds  belonging  to  the  crown,  an  act  involving  a  con- 
structive arrest  of  the  treasury  officials  who  opposed 
him,"  and  the  extortion  of  forced  loans  from  the 
wealthy  of  the  city,  though  this  was  forbidden  by  law. 
Preparations  for  the  campaign  though  hasty  were 
thorough,  and  greatly  facilitated  because  of  the  almost 
omnipotent  power  enjoyed  by  the  president,  and  just 
before  Christmas"  he  hastened  to  his  usual  pleasant 

Eastime  in  fresh  fields  at  the  head  of  the  largest  and 
est  equipped  army  that  as  yet  had  marched  under 
the  royal  banner  in  the  New  World,  consisting  as  it 
did  of  two  hundred  horse,  three  hundred  foot-soldiers, 
and  some  artillerymen  with  twelve  guns,  together 
with  at  least  ten  thousand  Tlascaltecs  and  Mexicans." 
Two  chaplains,  joined  afterward  by  two  others,  accom- 
panied the  force,  and  Guzman  took  with  him  the 
unfortunate  Caltzontzin,  who,  after  having  been  forced 
to  minister  to  the  avarice  of  his  jailer,  was  so  soon  to 
become  his  victim." 

*'  This  ainoaut  was  6,000  pesM  da  oro.  The  second  andiencia  was  ia- 
etructed  (aee  Pvija,  Cedulario,  45)  to  collect  this  amount  from  Guzman,  or 
&i1iDjt  this,  from  the  property  of  the  royal  officials  who  had  given  it  without 
authority. 

"  Filar,  24S,  writes  22d,  while  Mota  Padilla  makes  tha  date  early  in 
November. 

"These  figures  are  but  approjtimate,  hardly  two  autioritiM  being  in 
accord.  Ouzman'B  own  estimate,  iaPatheco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doe.,  liii.  204, 
3jC-I)3,  and  in  Eamimo,  iii.  331,  is  the  lowest,  and  gives  150  horsemen,  as 
many  footmen,  and  from  7,000  to  8,000  auxiliaries.  According  to  Torqut- 
mada,  i.  333,  and  Villa  Stfior,  Theatro.  ii.  203-4,  there  wero  250  of  tho  former 
and  twice  that  number  of  the  latter.  Viceroy  Mend oza,  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
v.,  speaks  of  400  Spaniimis  and  14,000  natives.  Horrera,  dec.  iv.  Ub.  viii. 
cap.  1.,  estimates  tho  natives  at  6,000,  excluding  carriers  and  those  obtaineil 
later  in  Llichoacan.  Frejes,  HUt.  Brew,  G9,  says  there  wero  800  Spanish  sol- 
diers. Fuenleal  complains  of  the  loss  to  tho  settlements  of  this  withdrawal 
of  men,  and  urges  more  stringent  laws  against  such  operations.  Carta,  in 
PorAfeoand  Ctirdetim,  Col.  Doc.,  %m.  215-lG. 

*'  Garcia  del  I'iiar,  the  conquistador  and  interproter,  who  had  suggested  to 
Guzman  tliG  ingenious  plan  of  inviting  the  caciques  to  ^Ic:cico  that  they  might 
be  robbed,  says,  Hdacion,  in  Ica^JmU-elu,  Cot.  JJoe.,  ii.  24S,  that  Caltzontzin 
welcomed  the  president  to  Lis  capital,  that  bo  complied  with  a  retjuisition  for 
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Nevertheless,  though  rogues  fell  out  honest  men 
did  not  receive  their  dues;  the  oidores,  freed  of 
Guzman's  rivalry,  kept  the  shameless  tenor  of  their 
course  reckless  of  the  reckoning-day.  The  Spanish 
government  had  received  the  petition  instigated  by 
the  audiencia  and  praying  that  Cortes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  return  to  New  Spain,  but  with  it  was  the 
representation  forwarded  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado,  as 
■well  as  letters  from  many  of  those  who  had  signed 
the  first  of  these  documents,  making  it  evident  that 
they  had  done  so  under  compulsion.  Then  came  the 
letter  of  Zumsirraga  and  the  clergy,  which  the  bishop 
managed  to  smuggle  into  Spain  concealed  within  a 
hollow  wooden  imago  sent  by  a  faithful  retainer  with 
the  pretence  that  he  wishea  to  show  them  at  homo 
the  advancement  made  by  the  natives  in  sculpture.** 
This  letter  Zumdrraga  had  read  to  other  prominent 
clergymen  who  signed  it  jointly  with  him.  In  it 
were  given  details  of  the  audiencia's  misrule,  and  the 
statement  was  made  that,  to  secure  the  prosperity  of 
the  people  and  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  there  was 
needed  an  upright  man  both  able  and  willing  to  com- 
prehend the  condition  of  the  country  and  shape  aright 
its  destinies.  It  was  shown  that  New  Spain  was 
given  over  to  disorder;  that  the  hatred  of  the  presi- 
dent and  oidores,  displayed  on  all  occasions  toward 
Cortda  and  those  who  sustained  him,  resulted  from 
envy  and  avarice  alone;  that  the  clergy  were  not  only 
unable  to  aid  Spaniard  or  Indian,  but  were  powerless 
to  save  even  themselves  from  persecution.  In  con- 
clusion the  writers  disclaimed  alt  motive  for  their 
complaint  other  than  the  greater  glory  of  God  and 
the  desire  of  loyal  subjects  to  serve  the  crown.** 

8,000  lD<1ianE,  and  that  three  da;8  afterward  be  wu  Mixed  b}[  hU  treochcroua 
gncst.  Bnt  the  interpreter  was  a  pariicepi  erimiiiU  in  the  iniq^uitics  uf  his 
cliiet,  and  ii  unworthy  of  belief, 

••It  waa  conveyed  by  a  sailor,  auyiiteiulirla,  JIlsl.  Edu.,&il.  Inabuoy, 
adds  Vetancurt,  Avaric.  Guad.,  7;  Ftrnaail^  llial.  Edc.,  S9. 

*  Zamdrraga,  Carta,  in  Packeco  and  Cdrdtnai,  Col.  Doc. ,  xiii.  104  et  eeq. 
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EBBCnON  OP  BISHOPRICa-CORTfiS  IN  SPADT. 

1527-1S2&. 

TiciaairnDES  ot  the  Fibst  See — Bishop  Jttlun  GABcta — The  IcoNOcu.n 
ZdmIbraoa — Lahentable  Tandalish — Chakactkb  or  tee  Ci-ekot — 

ASBITAL  or  DOMIXICANS — RlVALBT  OV  THE   OBDEBS — I>ITBOIIDCnOH  0> 

NuKS — UBBmia  or  CoitriB  and  Pizabko— Death  or  an  Ideal  Rolsiek — 

EXCITEUENT  OVER  CoBTis'  ABBIVAL  IN  SPAIX— PLAYIHO  THeGaLLANT — 

His  RECEPTiotr  by  the  Ehfebob— Masks  or  Favob— He  is  Uadb  a 
Makqdis  with  Larob  Gbahts — Politic  RooTHiNoa  or  Discontes* — 
Wbt  He  Lost  the  Gotebhobship — His  Coxtbact  tok  Soitth  Sea  Dis- 
covE&iES— Uia  Bbide  asd  Jkwei,s— Papal  Conckssions— Hetcbn  to 
New  Spaik — Ovatiok  to  the  Heba — Hostilitt  or  the  Oidoris. 

New  Spain  had  assumed  the  position  of  Castile's 
leading  colony  in  the  Indies,  and  the  cross  had  es- 
tended  its  sway  from  ocean  to  ocean  before  the  church 
proper  stepped  forward  to  assume  control.  Never- 
theless a  see  and  a  bishop  had  been  granted  prior 
to  a  single  conversion.  On  the  strength  of  the  glow- 
ing reports  brought  by  the  expeditions  of  C6raoba 
and  Grijalva,  Bishop  Fonsoca  had  hastened  to  confer 
upon  his  confessor,  Julian  Garc<Sa,  a  Dominican,  the 
title  of  bishop  of  Cozumel,  and  this  proving  an  in- 
significant island,  his  jurisdiction  was  extended  over 
Yucatan.*  The  peninsula  remained  unsettled,  how- 
ever, and  the  see  was  in  1526  extended  over  the 
Tabasco  and  Vera  Cruz  districts  to  Chiapas,  including 

1  'Obiapailo  lUmado  Carolense,  y  Santa  Maria  de  los  RomedJoa,  en  la 
PoniDsuta  de  Yuc&bm.'  B7  bull  of  January  24,  ISI8,  <K>iTOBpoD<ling  to  tbe 
civil  year  1519.  Cowiiim  Proe..  1055-G5,  241-2,  227-40,  with  couie*  of  bull, 
etc.  HewasbiiiLopon  SeptcmlicrO,  1518,  aayg  GaiizaltzDdvUa,  fti'tro  Ec'ri'., 
i.  80,  wbilo  the  date  m  Ann-a  E'}iatla,  Brtce  lle».,  MS.,  225,  is  January  11, 
ISIS;  and  in  lak^iai  y  Comentoa  de  Jfea:.,  324,  Octol>or  13,  1510.  See  alao 
Cajotlvdo,  Hut.  rue,  IG,  17. 
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Tlascala,  the  latter  being  designated  as  the  centre 
and  episcopal  seat,  chiefly  as  a  mark  of  favor  to  this 
loyal  little  state,  and  partly  because  of  its  location.' 

Thus  commissioned,  Father  Julian  presented  himself 
in  October  1527^  to  assume  charge,  and  was  hailed 
with  all  the  demonstrations  properly  attending  the 
reception  of  the  first  prelate.  A  septuagenarian  of 
a  noble  Aragonese  family  and  of  briUiant  attainments, 
which  had  procured  for  him  the  position  of  royal 
chaplain,*  he  could  not  fail  to  command  great  respect, 
even  if  his  influence  was  not  widely  felt  among  the 
tumultuous  factions  which  kept  the  country  in  a  fer- 
ment. He  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween Cort^H  and  Estrada,  and  exerted  himself  to 
conciliate  these  unquiet  spirits ;  after  which  he  retired 
to  Tlascala,  there  to  pursue  his  duties  with  the  zeal 
and  energy  of  a  younger  man,  holding  aloof  as  much 
as  possible  from  pohtical  affairs.* 

The  limits  assigned  to  his  see  indicated  that  another 
was  already  under  consideration,  to  embrace  the  more 
important  districts  of  the  lake  valley  and  the  prom- 
ising regions  west  and  south.  The  bishopric  was 
indeed  decided  upon  about  the  same  time  that  Garc^s 
obtained  the  Tlascala  see,*  and  was  offered  to  the 
deserving  and  highly  esteemed  Pedro  de  Gante,  who 
Bince  1523  had  labored  as  Franciscan  lay-brother  in 


»  Sfa:.,  Extraclos  de  Cidulcu,  MS.,  7. 

*  Bom  at  Monebrega  in  1452,  he  bod  studied  at  the  univeraity  of  Paria, 
BDd  attaioed  a  high  record  for  leamiiis,  which  assisted  to  advasco  him  in  hia 
order.  'LlamAb^le  porsu  eloqiicnte  Latiiiidad  el  eegucdo  Nsbrija,  y  rcdivio 
CiceroQ.'  Qranadot,  'yanirjt,  334.  Pooseca  Brat  designated  him  for  Iho  see  of 
Cuba,  ere  be  propo«ed  the  deluaire  advancement  toCozumel.  Ilrrrera,  dec.  iL 
lib.  iii.  cap.  xi.,  and  previous  autliorities ',  also  Las  Catai,  IlUt.  Ind.,  iv. 
465-6;  Fernanda,  Ilia.  Eclei.,  112-13;  MoTtlli,  Fatal  Hovl  OrbU,  101; 
Camarao,  Hat.  Tlax.,  102. 

*The  cathedral  erected  by  bim  was  '  dedicada  a  la  Concepcion  Inunacnlada 
de  Maria.'  Medina,  Chrdn.  S.  Difjo,  243. 

•It  was  created  October  13,  1525.  Morclli,  Fauli  Kovi  Orbia,  104j  Villa 
BfHoT,  TheaiTo,  i.  28.  This  date  is  coD6rined  by  the  very  limitation  of  the 
TloHCola  Bee,  and  despite  the  assertions  of  Loreozaoa  aad  other  authorities, 
who  confound  the  bull  of  1630  for  the  binhop  and  cathedral  with  that  for  the 
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Mexico  Valley,  foremost  as  teacher  and  apostle. 
Deserving  and  well  fitted  as  he  was  for  the  post,  the 
ofler  is  said  to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  his  relation- 
ship to  Charles  V.'  He  had  more  than  once  been 
ui^ed  by  his  superiors  and  others  to  accept  prefer- 
ment in  his  order  and  in  the  church,  but  had  always 
declined  to  leave  his  humble  position,  and  to  this 
decision  he  still  adhered.  The  see  was  thereupon 
bestowed,  the  12th  of  December  1527,*  on  Juan  de 
Zumdrraga,'  guardian  of  the  Franciscan  convent  of 
Abrojo. 

The  emperor  was  in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  this 
place  occasionally  for  meditation,  and  had  become  im- 
pressed by  the  zeal  and  austerity  of  the  friar,  and  by 
his  efficient  conduct  in  suppressmg  witchcraft  in  Bis- 
cay. Such  qualities  appeared  to  be  needed  in  a  country 
so  racliod  by  abominable  superstitions  and  reckless 
factions,  and  as  the  first  audiencia  was  about  to  leave 
for  New  Spain  when  the  appointment  was  made,  Zu- 
mdrraga  received  orders  to  accompany  them  without 
waiting  for  consecration.  He  was  invested  with  the 
additional  power  of  protector  of  the  Indians,  and 
ordered  to  watch  over  the  observance  of  the  many 
laws  issued  in  favor  of  his  oppressed  protdg^s." 

On  arriving  at  Mexico  he  found  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  carry  out  these  instructions,  for  a  check  upon 
the  ill-treatment  of  the  natives  touched  the  nearest 
interests  of  the  settlers.    The  audiencia  instead  of  aid- 

'  See  Beaumont,  CrOn.  Stieh.,  iii.  251. 

"Ciidula,  in  Ramirez,  Dot:.,  MS.,  5,  gnintmR  Mm  control  ot  tithes. 

•He  was  born  at  DnranRo— 'at  ZunnlrTaga,  gayBVetnncurt,  Menolog.,  01, 
if  00,  a  villago  subject  to  Diirango — in  1408,  and  after  asBuniing  the  Fraoclacui 
habit  lia  roue  rapidlj  to  the  positioua  of  guardian,  di^finidor,  and  provincial. 
iioiiailn.  iJdrila,  TVofro  £'c/iw.,  i.  IDct  Bcq.;  MonunieiilM  Domia.  Egp.,  MS., 
CD;  ToT'iiiemnda,  iii.  443, 

'°Tho  bull  confinning  his  appointment  was  iraned  only  on  Scnteinber2, 
1.J30,  CVnr;7io.f/'ruu.,  IJJJ-C5, 213.  Beaumont  adds,  "Clemente  VII.,  en  con- 
EiKturio  Bcorcto  de  12  da  Agosto  dc  15.10.  ..erigi6  la  cstedral  de  Mexico,' 
Cr6ii.  Miolt.,  iii.  2ol-3;  and,  coufoundins  tliis  act  with  the  erection,  he  wrongly 
challenges  Calls,  Mem.  y  Not.  Qonzalcz  Davihi,  loc.  cit.  assames  that  he 
v.-as  consecrated  at  Tlascala  by  GarciT-s,  but  lie  is  BTong  in  both  date  and  fact. 
The  iliUl'rcnt  letters  of  tlic  two  auilicncias  call  him  simply  '  bishop  elect.' 
I'ucheco  and  Ciirdmas,  Col  Doc.,  xiii.  1  lU  etc  Wc  shall  toUow  him  back  to 
Spoilt  for  consecration  in  a  few  years. 
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ing  liiin  opposed  every  measure,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
even  came  to  open  conflict  with  him,  leading  to  the 
excommunication  of  the  two  oidores.  While  correct 
enough  in  his  course,  he  was  thought  to  use  the  pulpifc 
too  freely  for  commenting  on  the  acts  of  the  officials, 
and  the  second  audiencia  received  power  not  only  to 
restrain  his  language,  but  to  limit  his  interference  as 
protector.  Yet  this  was  but  the  spirit  of  the  arch- 
enemy of  witchcraft  which  had  so  captivated  Charles ; 
and  checked  in  one  direction,  it  broke  out  in  another. 
His  zeal  was  vehement.  Eager  to  extend  the  faith, 
and  observing  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  people  to 
receive  it,  he  thought  the  cause  must  be  the  heathen 
relics  which  kept  alive  in  their  hearts  their  ancient 
history  and  religion,  hallowed  by  time,  and  consecrated 
by  persecution  and  suffering.  Avaricious  conquerors 
and  zealous  friars  had  left  few  public  monuments  to  be 
cherished,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  natives  was  many 
a  treasured  image,  and  many  a  picture  record  of  ab- 
original tradition,  art,  industry,  and  society. 

This  chain  of  bondage  to  old  memories  must  bo 
broken;  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  set  not  long 
before  by  Jimenez  in  regard  to  the  Moors,  Zumdrraga 
started  out  his  friars  and  loyal  neophytes  on  a  fresh 
and  searching  raid,  notably  for  the  abominable  scrolls 
and  manuscripts,  wherein  every  sign  or  picture  seemed 
to  the  prelate  the  embodiment  of  Satanic  art  and 
witchery.  From  local  and  family  archives,  from  public 
places  and  from  private  houses  they  were  brought  and 
cast  into  one  vast  pile  in  tlie  market-place  and  there 
burned.  It  was  the  crowning  act  of  misguided  zeal  I 
And  what  a  pyre  was  there  I  Records  of  the  strange  un- 
foldingsof  an  aboriginal  civilization,  of  half-dcv^oped 
myths,  of  curious  customs,  of  evolving  sciences,  per- 
haps of  ai-ts  already  lost.  This  pious  vandalism  was 
not  confined  to  Mexico  city,  but  in  all  the  larger  cities 
and  towns  great  heaps  of  human  experiences  were 
gathered  and  committed  to  the  flames.  And  like 
these  pillars  of  smoke,  which  on  every  side  were  seen 
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ascending  to  heaven,  shall  this  act  of  the  first  bishop 
of  Mexico  forever  rise  before  our  minds  as  dark  and 
unwise.  And  those  fires  smonldered,  now  and  then 
lighted  afresh,  ay  for  centuries  before  church  and 
laity  began  to  realize  what  they  were  doing.  How 
fared  the  results  of  Boturini's  researches;  how  fared 
later  the  archives  of  Mexico  and  of  the  states  to  the 
south  ?" 

Notwithstanding  the  grievous  mistake  he  had  com- 
mitted, Zumdrraga  s  fiery  zeal  could  not  fail  to  achieve 
also  much  real  good.  Quick  to  observe  and  of  fluent 
speech,  he  succeeded  in  teaching,  during  the  first  years 
at  least,  a  wholesome  lesson  to  the  mercenary  and 
indolent  of  the  clergy  who  formed  his  staff,"  Among 
the  settlers  this  address  proved  less  effective,  owing 
to  the  shock  given  to  bis  influence  by  the  audaencias. 
For  the  natives  he  ever  appeared  a  champion,  as  must 
be  expected  from  his  position  as  missionary,  bishop, 
and  protector.  His  jurisdiction  was  rapidly  extending 
with  the  formation  of  settlements  in  different  quarters, 
and  the  spread  of  conversion  under  the  daily  increas- 
ing band  of  friars,"  who  were  penetrating  southward 
into  Oajaca  and  Guatemala,  and  north-westward  into 
Michoacan  and  New  Galicia, 

"Even  among  Burteenth-century  men,  hoveTer,  tliere  were  those  irbo 
objected,  thongh  jiaasively,  tothodeatmction  atleaatof  the  temple-buildinjjs, 
ami  TorqnenmdiL,  iii.  47-50,  finds  it  neceBsai^  to  come  forth  in  defence  of  the 
deed.  Vctaiicurt,  CAron.,  4,  etc.,  speaks  ihaeimilar  Btrain,  The  emperor  vrote 
approval,  aa  Gouailez  Dlvila,  TeairoEcleg.,  i.  26,  fuilsnot  to  point  out.  Among 
nioilcm  \rritcra  there  is  Lut  uoe  opinion,  oF  izDniloimiaitioa,  although  Zamacois, 
Hist,  ifej.,  i\.  3S8-0,  seeks  to  magnify  the  efforts  of  later  missEonaries  to 
repair  the  injury  by  preserving  what  knowledge  they  could  gatlier.  Others 
chose  to  regard  the  loss  SB  trifling,  one  writer  in  IT.  S.  Calk.  Matt.,  1844,  142, 
tokincthis  viewon  the  ground  that  Aztec  hieroglyphics  were  undecipherabiel 

"There  was  evident  Deed  for  reform,  as  accusations  were  already  mode 
sgainst  triors  and  clorey  during  this  first  decade,  and  an  imputation  ugainst 
their  moralily  stands  forth  glaringly  in  royal  cidulaa  for  tiiis  perioil,  wherein 
publiomJstresseaof  the  repreacntatives  of  tho  church  and  of  married  men  ore 
made  subject  to  certain  frnes,  and  to  banishment  and  lasbc9  in  extreme  cases. 
Puga,  CfiMario,  54-,'5.  The  term  'pubUc  mistresses' indicates  thai  secret 
concubinage  was  not  gnuitly  condemned. 

"  In  1 J27  and  the  following  years  regular  rFtnforcements  of  friars  came, 
accordinir  to  Vetancurt,  Ckroii.,  4,  and  other  writers;  vet  Hcrrera  states  that 
before  1331  tlioro  were  not  over  100  in  New  Spain,  o'f  all  orders  combiiied. 
Smumoat,  Crdn.  J/icA. ,  iii,  407.  Friar  Jncobo  do  Tcatcni  obtaineil  permisaioa 
to  bring  120  Franciscans,  who  airived  after  this  daLe.  Torauemada,  iii.  201, 
303,310. 
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The  Franciscans  did  not  long  labor  alone,  for  other 
orders  hastened  to  share  in  the  promising  harvest. 
Early  among  these  were  the  Dominicans,  twelve  of 
whom  were  sent  from  Spain,  in  company  with  the 
twelve  Franciscans.  Their  head,  Vicar-general  Tomds 
Ortiz,  was  detained  at  court  for  a  time,  and  his  asso- 
ciates waited  for  him  at  Santo  Domingo.  He  joined 
them  finally  with  an  additional  number,  and  from  the 
whole  selected  the  symbolic  twelve"  with  whom  he 
reached  Vera  Cruz  in  June  1526,  in  company  with 
Ponce  de  Leon. 

The  malady  which  brought  to  his  death  this  prom- 
inent personage,  wrought  havoc  with  the  friars,  as 
well  as  others,  and  soon  their  number  was  reduced  to 
seven."  Friar  TomAs,  who  on  a  former  occasion  had 
evinced  little  regard  for  the  glories  of  martyrdom, 
hereupon  took  alarm  and  hastened  to  depart  with 
three  of  his  companions,  leaving  Padre  Betanzos  alone 
with  Deacon  Lucero  and  the  novice  Casas. 

Among  those  who  accompanied  Ortiz,  chiefly  on 
account  of  ill-health,  was  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria,  a 
favorite  of  the  Dominican  general.  Finding  himself 
safe  again  on  his  native  shore,  his  missionary  zeal 
blazed  up  anew,  and  with  assistance  from  the  sover- 
eign he  returned  to  New  Spain  in  1528,  at  the  head 

"  IRs  second  company  from  Spain  coneiated  of  seven  besides  hinuelf,  and 
from  the  cine  suTTiTora  at  Santo  Domingo  ho  selected  the  remainder.  Men- 
dicta  gires  the  names  of  the  seven  as  Vicente  de  Santa  Maria,  Tomds  de  Ber- 
laiiga,  Domingo  de  Sotomayor,  Pedro  do  Santa  T^laria.JuBtode  Santo  Damingo, 
Coiiznio  Lucero,  and  Bartolomfi  de  GiiiadiUa,  the  last  two  dejkcon  and  lay. 
brother,  respectively;  and  thoea  who  joined  at  Santo  Domingo  ba  Domingo 
de  Betanzos,  Diego  Ruiz,  Pedro  Ziuiibnmo,  and  Vicente  de  loa  Casas,  novic& 
nut.  Edit. ,  363-1.  Torguemada  writes  in  one  place  Ramirez  instead  of  Ruiz. 
8i!\'erat  old  anthoritiea,  including  the  Dominican  chronicler  Earoesal,  appear 
igoonuit  of  t}iia  formation  of  the  bond,  the  latter  giving  a  list  made  some 
tmie  after  their  arrival,  which  oinbraccs  two  novices  received  at  Mexico. 
Hitt.  Chyam,  11,  12.  See  alao  DdvUa  PadiUa,  Hut.  Fimd.  Mex.,  3;  Vtlan- 
eert,  in  HotaoHmtoi  Domm.  Eap.,  MS.,  34.  Ortiz  had  gained  hie  position 
chiefly  throngb  bis  service  aa  vicar  at  Chiribichi,  Tormiemada,  iii.  40,  506, 
whence  he  escaped  from  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  Uie  natives.  His  iu- 
tri^ing  character  has  already  been  pointed  ont. 

'^Remesal  mentions  four  of  the  dead.  D^rila  Padilla,  SUi.  Hiid.  Mex., 
4,  has  five  names.  Ortiz  left  with  Betanzos,  as  prelate,  and  hold  '  tambien  el 
oGdo  do  Comistorio  de  la  Inquisicion,'  Bemaal,  Hist.  Ckyapa,  41,  hitherto 
exercised  by  tbe  EVuicucon  custodian,  yet  we  find  Agiiilar  noined  by  Cort^ 
as  inquisitor. 
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of  a  larger  company  than  the  first,  though  sickness 
and  other  causes  reduced  the  number  to  sis  before  ho 
reached  JMexico."  Installed  as  vicar-general  and  in- 
quisitor, he  gave  an  impulse  to  mission  work,  re- 
enforced  as  he  was  shortly  after  by  a  dozen  or  more 
friars." 

At  first  they  agreed  very  well  with  the  Franciscans, 
■who  surrendered  to  them  several  districts  already 
occupied/^  and  joined  in  opposing  many  of  the  iniq- 
uitous measures  of  the  audiencia;  but  soon  the  old 
rivalry  broke  out,  creating  not  only  a  division  on 
public  questions,  but  internal  dissensions,  which  found 
vent  cliiefly  on  the  subject  of  Indian  treatment,  and 
the  forcible  spread  of  conversion,  the  Franciscans 
favoring  the  alliance  of  sword  and  cross.  The  larger 
number  of  the  latter,  and  their  earlier  occupation  of 
the  field,  gave  them  precedence  among  both  settlers 
and  natives,  and  the  Dominicana  were  obliged  to 
exert  themselves  for  a  share  of  influence.  Some 
features  of  their  order  gave  them  an  advantage,  and 
they  attracted  attention  by  the  imposing  beauty  of 
their  convent.^ 

Among  the  early  missions  founded  by  the  order 
■were  those  of  Pdnuco,  Oajaca,  and  Guatemala.'* 
That  of  Oajaca   was   intrusted   to    Lucero,    now    a 

'*  Names  in  Oranadot,  Tardet,  330-1.  Semesal  seeki  vainly  to  acconut 
for  the  falling  away  of  the  priests.  At  first  it  was  prupoaed  to  take  40,  hut 
&  nambcr  of  thcao  were  directed  to  Venezuola,  and  Santa  Maria  left  witli  24. 
They  were  ftiven  free  passage,  1,500  jiesoa  for  a  convent,  100  pesos  for  robes 
and  other  neeessaries,  Jifrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ii. 

" 'Entro  todos  fueron  veinte  ydos,'before  Bctanzos  went  to  bring  more. 
Mrndirta,  Hist.  Eda.,  3G4.     Several  of  these  attained  the  dignity  of  bisliops. 

"Notably  Tlahuac,  Coyahuacan,  Amequemacan,  east  of  the  capital,  and 
other  sections.    Velancvrt,  Ckron.,  20. 

'*'Clio  b  vuo  do  i  gmndi  ft  forti  edificij  &  baoni  che  sia  in  Spagna.'  Bel. 
Ocnlilihi-mo,  in  Jtamuiio,  iii.  300.  It  waa  founded  in  September  !d20  on  tho 
street  named  in  consequence  Santo  Domingo,  Libro  lie  C'nbildo,  September  17, 
1526;  but  according  to  a  writer  in  JlfoiiHnifn(o»  Dtnijin.  E'p.,  M3.,32!l,  it  wa» 
occupied  only  in  1530.  It  was  afterward  surrendered  to  the  inquisition 
office,  which  again  has  gives  placo  to  a  medical  school.  The  convent  waa 
removed  to  the  site  now  occupied,  and  dedicated  in  1575.  Torqtitmaiia,  iii- 
40;  Iglet'oay  Coaveiitct  de  i/ex..  C2-4. 

"Convents  wcro  also  erected  at  Pncbla,  Vera  Crai,  Goazacoalco,  in  th« 
towns  transferred  by  the  Frantiscnns,  and  notably  among  tho  Miztecs  and 
Zapotecs.  Feriuuidtz,  IIUl.  Ecles.,  75;  Pacheco  and  Ciirdenat,  Col.  Doc.,  xiiL 

aio. 
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priest,"  and  to  Deacon  Minaya,  who  in  the  middle  of 
1529  founded  the  first  convent  at  Antcquera,*'  about 
the  time  that  Betanzos  had  undertaken  his  apostolic 
tour  to  Guatemala,  there  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
Dominican  labors."^ 

When  Cortes  returned  from  Spain  in  1530  he 
brought  twelve  friars  of  the  order  oi  Mercy,  endeared 
to  him  by  the  sage  and  gentle  influence  of  Father 
Olmedo.  Their  leader,  Juan  de  Legulzamo,  acted  as 
confessor  to  his  family.**  Under  the  special  care  of 
the  marchioness  came  besides  a  number  of  Concepcion 
nuns,  who  founded  the  first  nunnery  under  the  name 
of  Concepcion  Purfsima.  It  was  endowed  by  four 
young  ladies  who  had  already  sought  shelter  from 
the  world  in  the  house  of  Andrtis  de  Tapia,  and  who 
now  assisted  in  spreading  the  order  throughout  New 
Spain,  and  in  training  its  noble  maidens.^ 

Cortes  had  meanwhile  embarked  with  friends,  and 
after  touching  at  the  Islands  to  display  his  retinue 
and  riches,  he  entered  the  famous  little  seaport  of 


removed  from  Oajacs  to  MiztecapBD,  where  he  died.  Burgoo,  Oeog.  Deacrip., 
i.  8-20. 

•I  Twelve  building  aitea  were  granted  on  July  S4,  1529.  Tbe  establish- 
meat  booonie  a  priory  in  1540,  Id.,  Palutra,  1-13;  CarrUdo,  Eeludiot  HM., 
9S,  121. 

^  As  early  oa  1S2T>  Mya  Semesal,  though  it  must  have  been  a  little  later. 
Ho  returned  to  Mexico  in  1531,  thence  to  undertake  on  important  niisaion  to 
Rome,  llv't.  Chijapa,  61-8;  Barrjoa,  Qtorj.  Deiicnp.,  380-5,  3UG-7.  Bctanzoa 
was  of  &  noble  family  from  X>eon,  educated  for  uie  law,  but  turoed  pilgrim, 
and,  being  disowned  by  his  father,  ho  toob  the  habit  in  1514.  AJtiiougli 
occupying  no  very  prominent  office,  be  ranked  high  in  the  orderforhia  austere 
virtue,  his  apostolic  zeal,  and  his  e&brta  to  promote  ita  interests.  DiivVa 
Patiaia,  lliat.  Fm,d.  ^ez..  5-32;  Tonjuemada,  iiL  41-2,  M,  lOG,  454-5. 

"iJmiai  Biax,  Iliet.   Verdnd.,  231, 

'^  Bv  order  of  Jaly  13,  1530,  the  audiencia  had  been  enjoined  to  found  an 
establishment  of  baitoK  for  teaching  Indian  roaiiiona.  PiiO",  Cedulario,  4^. 
Vetoncurt  givea  to  Friar  Antonio  de  la  Cmz  the  credit  of  bringing  the  first 
three  nuna,  namely:  Paula  de  Santa  Ana,  Luisa  de  San  Francisco,  and  Fmn- 
ciaca  Evongcliata.  TriU.  Mex.,  41.  Gonzalez  Ddvila  names  Elena  de  Medrano 
aa  leader.  Tcatro  EcUi.,  i.  7;  Medhia,  Chr6n.  S.  liii-ijo,  237.  Beaumont  aa- 
nmva  tliat  Auguatinian  nana  also  come  with  Cortes.  C/ln.  Hirh.,  iii.  2G4. 
BrotherliDods  were  fostered  to  encourage  a  religious  fecliu^,  and  tbe  Arcbico. 
fradia  de  Caballoroa  de  la  Santa  Vera  Druz  is  claimed  to  have  been  founded 
aa  early  aa  1523,  by  Cortes.  See  names  and  other  information  in  Pap.  Var., 
xIviL,  pt.  iiL  4. 
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Palos  toward  the  end  of  1528.'*  With  characteristic 
dovotion  he  knelt,  immediately  on  landing,  to  express 
thanks  for  bein^  permitted  to  rerain  his  native  shore 
after  so  many  vicissitudes.  While  awaiting  the  land- 
ing of  his  party  and  effects,  which  involved  considera- 
ble delay  under  the  cautious  restrictions  then  ruling, 
he  proceeded  to  the  convent  of  La  Rdbida  near  by, 
there  to  perform  his  devotions  and  despatch  advices. 
It  was  in  this  sacred  spot  that  Columbus  had  sought 
shelter  when  on  his  way  to  advocate  those  grand 
projects  which  were  to  reveal  a  new  world;  to  point 
out  the  field  whereon  the  conqueror  might  achieve 
fame  while  giving  new  domains  and  fresh  souls  to  the 
king  and  church.  Here  also  Pizarro,  the  conqueror 
of  the  other  great  empire  in  America,  is  said  to  have 
met  the  victor  of  Montezuma;  the  latter  with  his 
great  achievements  ended,  the  former  at  the  opening 
of  a  brilliant  career. '^  Another  strange  coincidence: 
with  Cort(5s  was  Juan  de  Rada,  a  valiant  soldier  dur- 
ing the  conquest,  who  afterward  joined  Almagro,  and 
avenged  his  death  by  cutting  down  Pizarro  in  the 
midst  of  his  successes. 

During  the  voyage  Sandoval  had  been  ill,  and  on 
landing  lie  was  taken  to  the  bouse  of  a  rope-maker  to 
receive  the  necessary  care.  The  hardships  he  had 
undergone  in  the  Indies,  particularly  during  the  Hon- 
duras campaign,  had  undermined  his  health,  for  he 
sank  rapidly.  During  a  fit  of  depression  he  sent  for 
CorttSs.     While  the  servant  was  absent,  the  host,  a 

'•G'onwrn,//J(«.2fcr,,283;  Sandoval,  Carlos  V.,i.  SOS.  Bemal DUe write* 
December  1527,  meaning  I52S  no  doubt,  while  Hcirero,  followed  b^  Prescott 
end  others,  gives  tho  ond  of  May  152S.  There  are  several  reasons  supporting 
tlic  better  nathorit;  of  Gom&ra  and  Sandoval.  'En  quarenta  ;  vn  iLas  ]l«g6 
1  CaBtiIJa,  sin  paror  en  la  Uabiina.'  Bcni'd  Diaz,  J/iil.  Veniad.,  ISA.  Both 
u.  which  statcmentfl  appear  to  be  unfounded. 

"  The  mcM^ting  jirouably  took  place  in  another  part  of  Spain,  thongh  his- 
torians and  pocta  have  preferred  to  aasociatu  it  with  a  spot  hallowed  ny  tha 
piTBonce  of  CohimbuB.  Tl:e  intercourse  between  the  two  men  was  natural 
enough,  for  they  had  known  one  another  in  the  Antilles,  ftnd  were  allured  by 
tlie  similarity  of  their  enterprise  and  renown.  Tiie  cosa  notable  ver  juntos 
a  cxtoa  ilos  hombrcii,  que  cnm  miradoa,  eomo  Capitancs  de  los  nua  notablBi 
dil  tnuiulo,  on  aqucl  tiempo.'  Jlerrera,  dec,  iv.  hb.  iv.  cap.  i.;  Pixamt  y 
Onllana,  Vai-ona  Iket.,  121. 
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burly,  brutal  fellow,  entered  the  room  and  stealthily 
examined  it.  Sandoval  pretended  to  be  asleep.  The 
man  thereupon  broke  open  the  treasure-box  contain- 
ing a  number  of  gold  bars  and  carried  them  away,  the 
sick  man,  unable  even  to  stand,  being  afraid  to  make 
an  outcry  lest  the  robber  should  murder  him.  Cortds 
soon  entered,  but  no  trace  could  be  found  of  the  man, 
who  appears  to  have  gained  Portugal  with  his  booty. 
Sandoval  did  not  long  survive.  In  his  will  he  named 
the  general  as  executor.  To  his  sisters  he  gave  the 
greater  part  of  his  fortune,*^  the  remainder  being  left 
to  convents  and  poor  people  to  form  a  crown  of  bless- 
ings to  his  memory.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp 
in  La  Rdbida,  Cortes  and  all  his  suite  assuming  deep  ' 
mourning,  which  was  not  alone  upon  the  surface. 
Poor  Sandoval!  so  young,  so  gentle,  the  purest  and 
noblest  of  them  all,  and  to  die  so  soon  on  his  return 
with  all  the  joys  and  glories  of  home  unrealized. 
An  enemy  even  could  not  meet  this  cavalier  without 
admiration  of  his  character,  and  none  could  long  be 
his  associate  without  learning  to  love  him.  Though 
but  thirty-one  he  had  by  his  bravery  and  skill 
achieved  a  reputation  equal  to  any,  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most captains  in  all  the  Indies.  He  had  not  been 
given  the  same  opportunities  for  independent  achieve- 
ment as  AJvarado,  but  neither  had  he  nor  would  he 
have  stained  his  name  with  the  cruelties  of  Tonatiuh. 
He  was  also  more  prudent  than  the  latter,  and  more 
frank  and  loyal,  and  probably  abler  than  Olid,  the 
third  of  the  great  captains  of  Cortes.  In  the  total 
of  his  admirable  quaUtics  as  man  and  officer  he  sur- 
passed any  of  bis  associates,  and  gradually  assumed 
the  chief  place  in  the  affection  of  his  leader,  who 
usually  addressed  him  by  the  endearing  name  of  "  Son 
Sandoval,"  His  men  also  loved  him  as  they  did  no 
other  commander  for  his  kind  demeanor,  his  rare  disin- 
terestedness and  his  constant  regard  for  their  welfare, 

" '  Vua  hcrmaDa. .  .bo  caaA  con  vn  bijo  bastordo  del  Conde  de  Meddlin.' 
Beraal  Diaz,  loc.  cit. 

Hm.  Xmi.,  Tqi>  n,   10 
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even  to  the  neglect  of  his  own  comfort  and  advan- 
tage ;  a  marked  contrast  to  the  absorbing  selfishness, 
insatiate  greed,  and  relentless  cruelty  of  nearly  all  the 
adventurers  who  overran  the  new  region,  and  con- 
trolled the  destiny  of  its  peoples.  And  now  after  his 
multitudinous  dangers  and  strange  adventures,  he 
reached  the  shores  of  Spain  only  to  die  of  disease 
and  find  a  grave  in  the  soil  which  gave  him  birth. 

The  news  of  the  arrival  of  Cortina  created  quite  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  at  court,  where  hia  presence  was 
entirely 'unexpected.  The  prestige  of  success  with 
high  honors  and  reputed  wealth  drove  calumniators  for 
the  moment  to  the  wall.  Doubts  and  suspicions  were 
dispelled,  and  one  vied  with  another  to  honor  the  so 
lately  assailed  soldier.  The  court  was  then  at  Toledo, 
and  tbe  king  ordered  the  towns  along  the  way  to  re- 
ceive the  hero  with  suitable  demonstrations.  Crowds 
thronged  the  line  of  march  to  behold  the  famous  cap- 
tain, and  to  gaze  at  the  strange  retinue.  The  Indiana 
in  flowing  plumage  and  gaudy  ornaments  had  been 
seen  frequently  enough  since  Columbus  first  brought 
them  to  Spain,  but  the  tumblers  and  athletes,  the 
albinos  and  monstrosities,  were  new,  and  most  of  the 
animals,  while  curious  interest  was  attracted  by  the 
plants  and  merchandise,  while  the  heavy  coffers  that 
betokened  rare  treasures  raised  eager  expectation- 
All  this,  however,  served  but  as  a  frame  to  the  picture 
of  the  leader,  who  was  conspicuous  by  his  dignified 
bearing  and  simple  elegance  of  dress. 

On  approaching  Seville  he  was  met  by  the  power- 
ful duke  de  Medina  Sidonia  and  conducted  with  great 
pomp  to  his  castle,  receiving  in  return  for  his  own 
presents  several  fine  Andalusian  horses."  From  here 
he  proceeded  to  Guadalupe  to  hold  a  novena  at  this 

"•Herrern  BtatCB  that  he  flvoiilcd  Seville,  where  Alvurado  then  happened 
to  be,  propariDg  to  rotiirn  to  Guatemala  with  his  newly  secured  commiSBion 
OS  governor.  Itomcsil  gives  as  leoaon  tliat  lie  was  o^eoJed  with  the  late 
licutcD.iut  for  neglecting  to  nuury  his  cousin,  as  agreed.  Hiat.  Chyapa,  39. 
It  is  probable  that  tlte  avoidance  was  mntual,  and  based  in  part  at  least  on 
the  lotcrfercnce  of  Alvanido  in  Corti^s' projects  to  his  own  advancement.  For 
full  patticnlors  see  Hitt.  Cent.  Am.,  iL,  tbk  scries. 
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celebrated  elirino,  and  to  obtain  masses  for  his  dead 
friend.  It  so  happened  that  Maria  de  Mendoza,  wife 
of  the  powerful  secretary,  Cobos,  was  there  at  the 
time,  attended  by  !i  large  suite.  Aware  of  hia  influ- 
ence with  the  fair  sex,  Cortds  resolved  not  to  miss  so 
good  an  opportunity  to  win  the  approval  of  the  im- 
perial favorite.  Never  did  hia  fluent  tongue  servo 
him  to  better  purpose  than  when  he  made  hia  bow 
before  Dofia  Maria.  He  even  ventured  upon  a  mild 
flirtation  with  her  beautiful  sister,  sighing  a  subtle 
allusion  to  the  chains  that  bound  him  to  another.^ 
All  the  ladies  were  enchanted  with  the  gallant  and 
talented  hero,  who  could  so  well  supplement  his  fas- 
cination with  rich  presents,  and  Dona  Marfa  wrote 
the  most  glowing  commendation  of  her  proti5g(5  to 
her  lord,  sufficient  at  least  to  dissipate  many  of  his 
prejudices  against  the  adventurer." 

In  promise  of  coming  honors,  the  sovereign  wag 
pleased  to  assign  Cortes  quarters  during  his  stay  at 
court.  On  approaching  Toledo  ho  was  met  by  the 
duke  of  Bojar  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  who  con- 
ducted him  into  the  city.  The  following  day,  in  com- 
pany with  the  admiral  of  the  Indies,  Cobos,  and 
others,  he  wag  received  by  the  emperor,  and  kneeling 
to  kiss  his  hand  was  graciously  commanded  to  rise. 
He  thereupon  gave  an  outline  of  his  achievements, 
and  illustrated  the  resources  of  the  country  with 
specimens  of  produce,  natives,  and  treasures.  In 
conclusion  he  made  excuses  for  the  length  of  his 
speech  and  the  boldness  of  his  utterances,  and  pre- 
sented a  memorial  wherein  his  services  were  more 
fully  recorded.  The  emperor  appeared  greatly  im- 
pressed by  the  story  of  the  conquest,  related  with  all 

••  It  has  even  been  hinted  that  Dofla  Maria  nuule  an  effort  to  nnite  tho  two. 
Mid  that  Corti-a'  unwiliiagncsa  mailo  her  hia  enemy,  Er"itly  to  his  prcdjn. 
dice.  But  this  ia  unlikely,  forthe  allianca  with  the  ilqcul  familywai  already 
a  settled  afTair.  Bcmal  Diaz  hints  that  the  match  would  liavo  procured 
bini  the  greatest  favom  at  eoart.  Ui»t.  Verdail.i'Ub.  Tho  sister  married 
not  long  afterward  tho  atlehtntado  of  the  Canaries, 

"  Bcmol  Diaz  states  that  Cobos  was  so  pleased  tliat  he  showed  hk  wife's 
tetton  to  the  ting. 
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the  skill  and  grace  of  which  the  Estremaduran  was 
master,  and  by  bis  self-possessed  dignity  and  evident 
loyalty.  Charles  frequently  called  the  hero  to  his 
presence  to  be  entertained  by  bis  conversation,  or  to 
consult  him  upon  affairs  of  state,  particularly  con- 
cerning Mexico,  and  naany  of  his  suggestions  for  its 
government  were  carried  out.  Taking  tbeir  cue  from 
the  emperor,  the  courtiers  danced  attendance  upon 
the  adventurer,  and  stayed  awhile  their  supercilious 
slander.  Cort^a  became  the  fashion;  and  be  seemed 
to  play  bis  part  as  well  at  the  court  of  Charles  as 
at  that  of  Montezuma,  His  audacity  was  charming; 
at  times,  indeed,  startling  to  old  courtiers.  One  Sun- 
day, it  is  related,  be  had  been  commanded  to  attend 
mass  at  the  court  chapel.  He  surprised  the  assembly 
by  coming  late,  and  further  by  passing  in  front  of 
royalty  and  taking  a  seat  beside  the  duko  of  Nassau, 
a  sovereign  prince  of  Germany.  The  disturbance 
was  hardly  calmed  by  the  information  that  Cortes 
had  been  instructed  so  to  proceed.  A  still  more 
conspicuous  mark  of  favor  was  a  visit  of  the  em- 
peror to  bis  chamber  during  an  illness  arising  from 
change  of  climate  and  other  causes.  This  act  of  con- 
descension created  general  rcmoi-k,  and  was  regarded 
by  many  as  sufficient  compensation  for  the  greatest 
services.^ 

More  substantial  honors  were  accorded  by  cMulas 
of  July  6,  1529,  whereby  Cortes,  in  consideration  of 
bis  many  achievements  in  acquiring  for  the  crown 
and  church  so  many  provinces,  at  great  personal  risk, 
,ind  in  order  to  set  an  example  for  good  and  loyal  ser- 
vice, was  granted  twenty-two  towns  in  New  Spain, 
chiefly  in  Oajaca,  to  contain  not  exceeding  twenty- 
three  thousand  vassals,  including  their  lands  and  sub- 
ordinate hamlets,  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  offices 
and  rentals,  and  with  full  power  to  dispose  thereof 

**It  was  tlie  greatest  of  all  favors  bestowed  upon  Cort^,  '  dcsafnciodo  da 
loaMcilicos.'  Pizuri-oyUnlliwa,  l'.(rtwa/^r»i..  ]-20.  Tliisoccurred  afow  dayi 
after  liis  arrival  at  Toledo,  taya  Bcmol  Diaz,  at  tha  luatajica  of  B^jar.  //wt. 
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according  to  his  pleasure  and  that  of  his  heirs. *"  He 
]iad  been  offcre<l  his  choice  throughout  New  Spain, 
although  the  kingdom  of  Michoacati  was  pointed  out 
for  selection;  but  he  preferred  the  fertile  valley  of 
Oajaca,  together  with  a  few  places  particularly  ad- 
mired in  and  round  the  lake  valley,  including  the  two 
favorite  towns  of  Coyuhuacan  and  Cuernavaca,  which 
he  had  fancied  from  the  first,  Huastepec,  with  its 
famed  gardens,  Jalapa,  the  beautiful  health-resort 
lying  half  way  between  Vera  Cruz  and  the  plateau 
nummit,  the  seaport  of  Tehuantepec,  and  several 
places  in  the  fertile  province  of  Matlalzinco.  The 
text  of  the  grant  contained  the  usual  ambiguities 
which  enabled  opponents  to  dispute  the  claim  on  many 
points,  and  reduce  it,  as  will  be  related  in  a  later  chap, 
ter.  He  also  received  certain  lands  and  lots  in  and 
near  Mexico  city,  notably  the  two  palaces,  old  and 
new,  of  Montezuma,  and  two  isles  in  the  lake,  Xico 
and  Tepepulco,  each  about  half  a  league  in  circum- 
ference, and  intended  for  hunting-parks.** 

"  'Como  de  cosa  vnestra,  propia.'  Appeals  from  liim  or  Ma  alcalde  mayor 
could  liowcver  bo  made  to  the  king,  council,  or  auJiencias;  uo  fortress  must 
bo  erected  without  pcrmiuion ;  mined  and  salt-fields  were  retained  for  the 
crown ;  but  the  jurisdiction,  revenues,  and  tribute  otherwise  duo  to  the  crown 
vcre  conceded  to  lilm  and  bis  beirs.  ]□  cose  of  trEoefer,  church  and  convents 
could  not  be  included  without  royal  permission;  nor  could  a  sale  bn  made 
without  lirat  giving  the  refusal  to  the  sovereign.  The  estate  was  subject  to 
t)io  regulatioua  for  coveniment  issued  December  4,  lii28.  Possession  coald  be 
token  from  date.     This  document,  wherein  Cortes  ia  addressed  as  '  Don,  and 

?ovcmor  and  captain -genera!  of  Tv'ew  Spain,'  ia  dated  at  Barcelona,  July  6, 
523,  and  coiintersigned  by  Secretaiy  Francisco  de  los  CotKa,  the  biabop  ol 
Osma,  who  was  the  president  of  the  Council,  and  Doctor  Beltisn,  licentiate 
for  thecourt.  Paeheco  and  CdTdenaa,  Col.  Doc,  xii.  201-7.  Thetowns  named 
in  the  cOdula  arc:  Caljmscan  (Coynhuacan),  Atlocabuye  (Atlacubaya,  later 
Tacubaya),  Matalcingo  (Matlalzinco),  Taluca  (Toluca),  Calimnya,  Quaniiaea 
(Quaiibaahuac,  later  Cuernavaca),  Uuastepeijue  (Huastepec),  Acapipthi  (Ac*- 
pichtb.),  Anteperme  (Antepoc),  Tepuzlnn  (Tepotzotlan),  Guaiaca  (Oajaca), 
Cayulapeque  (Cuitlopan  probably),  Tlantequila  |Tenquilaba),  Bacoa  (Tcpeaca 
probably),  Tcguamtspoquo  (TebuaatepGC,  a  seaport),  Y a lapa  (JaLipa),  Utlate- 
pequo  (Huitlotepec),  Atroyntan  (perhaps  Atloiitlan),  Quetasto  (Cuetlachtlan), 
Tuztlatapeca  (Tuztepec,  evidently),  Yzcalpan.  Gomara.  who  diQ'ers  consid- 
erably in  spoiling,  adds  Etlan,  as  tho  twenty-second  town,  llitt.  Hex.,  234. 
The  list  of  tho  tuwns.  bnnilcta,  and  farms,  according  to  the  modified  list  of 
lata,  ia  given  in  PacApco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  Doc,  lii.  SOO-a.  See  also  Puga, 
Vediilaiio,  06-7;  Monlfmayor,  Svmario»,  150-2. 

"The  latter,  known  also  as  El  PeQol  del  Marqu(<s.  was  the  scene  of  exploit 
when  the  first  Hcetsoilcd  against  Tenocbtitlan.  Sec  //iV.jUr};-,i.G2j,thisscries. 
The  boundaries  of  the  lots  and  the  land  along  Tlacopsn  road  ora  minutely 
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There  was  one  thing  above  all,  however,  that  Cortes 
longed  for — a  title.  Wealth  he  possessed,  and  lands 
he  could  acquire,  but  the  credential  of  nobility,  to 
raise  him  above  the  rank  of  adventurer,  give  him  a 
place  in  the  select  circle  of  the  court,  and  even  to 
admit  him  into  the  fellowship  of  grandees,  this  the 
sovereign  alone  could  confer,  and  charily  enough  it 
was  dispensed  to  the  man  of  inferior  connection,  how- 
ever great  his  merits.  The  emperor  understood  the 
longing,  and  perceiving  the  necessity  for  some  such 
recognition  of  great  services,  since  the  grant  of  estates 
was  really  a  mere  confirmation  of  wliat  Cortes  already 
possessed,  he  gave  him  the  title  of  Marques  del  Valle 
do  Oajaca.^  Henceforth  the  name  of  Cortes  gave 
-way  gradually  to  the  designation  Marques  del  Valle, 
Oajaca  being  rarely  used,  though  the  mere  term  'the 
marquis'  was  his  common  appellation  in  New  Spain, 
just  as  'the  admiral'  was  set  apart  for  Columbus.*' 
The  title  and  authority  of  captain  genera]  of  New 
Spain  and  provinces,  and  coasts  of  the  South  Sea, 
v.cre  also  conferred  on  him,  with,  power  to  appoint 
and  remove  lieutenants." 

Cortt5s  had  evidently  expected  a  dukedom,  with  a 
proportionately  larger  domain,  for  when  the  several 
documents  for  title  and  estates  were  presented,  he 
declined  to  receive  them,  declaring  the  reward  unequal 

^vcn  in  Pacheeo  and  CartUna.",  Col.  Doe.,  jtii,  370-81;  Beatea  Ctdvlat,  MS., 
1.  48-0.  See  also  C'arrieih,  Estudioe  Illfl.,  H.  j.  The  grant  of  the  isles  is 
ikted  0th  of  July,  thnt  ot  tlio  lota,  July  -27,  1520,  though  Icaztolceto,  CoL 
Dnr.,  ii.  2S-S,  prints  Julv  23.  Among  tlie  l&nds  was  the  Tlospana,  aftcrvanl 
known  as  Roncho  de  los  ^fcpetaCes. 

"This  grant  is  ilata.1  July  6,  the  'July  20,' 
boing  ui  error.  Yet  in  a  cfilula  of  April  let  h 
PiKh^co  and  Cardenas,  Col.  Doc.,  lii.  370-80. 

"  The  grant  of  murqaisates  becotno  more  common  after  this,  chicQy  in 
connection  with  scrvicca  in  the  Indies.  Piznrro  received  it,  and  Colios  wu 
niado  Uarqu^B  do  Camcraza,  shortly  after  CortvB.  There  was  mi  evident  dis- 
inclination to  increoso  tlie  number  of  dukes,  and  so  this  half-way  concession 
was  tendered  where  the  merits  really  dcacrvoil  a  dukedom. 

"  This  commission  is  also  dated  July  0th,  but  is  merely  a  fonnal  repetition 
ot  one  lEgned  April  1, 1529,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  for  liis  reinstatement,  botb 
ns  governor  and  captain  general.  He  was  tiid  that  the  govomorahip  coold 
not  be  granted  till  tlie  rcsidencia  reports  arrived.  Itral  CMula  and  Tilitt-;  in 
Pat-lieco and  Cai-demxs,  Col.  Doc.,  xii.37d-80,  3S4-C;  Paaet,  I'iivyta.bi  ilonu- 
vienlot  Domin.  Ji^.,  MS.,  71;  Coi.  Doe.  laid.,  i.  103-5. 
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to  his  services.  When  summoned  before  the  emperor, 
he  observed  that  the  sovereign  could  not  have  been 
properly  informed  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  the 
country  he  had  gained  for  the  crown,  or  of  the 
immense  efforts  for  its  conquest.  "Corttls,  what  I 
have  given  is  not  in  final  payment  of  your  services," 
was  the  politic  reply.  "I  shall  deal  with  you  as  the 
archer  at  practice,  whose  aim  gradually  improves  till 
he  hits  the  mark.  Keccive  therefore  what  I  have 
given,  as  an  earnest,  until,  with  a  better  understanding 
of  how  matters  are  yonder,  I  shall  be  able  to  conform 
more  entirely  to  your  merits."**  Cortes  could  not  but 
kiss  the  royal  hand  and  accept,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  satisfied.  Indeed,  when  the  partial  concession 
of  a  habit  of  Santiago  was  tendered,  he  declined  it  on 
the  ground  that  no  adequate  rental  or  encomienda  ac- 
companied the  title  to  support  it," 

Among  his  most  cherished  desires  was  the  rein- 
stallation as  governor,  both  as  a  solace  for  his  injured 
pride,  and  for  the  power  it  conferred  to  grant  offices, 
encomiendas,  and  other  favors  to  adherents.  The 
latter  was  sufficient  inducement  both  for  patrons  and 
friends  to  support  the  application  with  powerful  argu- 
ments and  repeated  instances.  But  the  counter- 
ailment  of  opponents  proved  stronger,  upheld  aa 
they  were  by  reports  from  New  Spain,  where  his 
enemies  now  held  sway,  Neither  did  the  emperor 
desire  a  repetition  of  the  troubles  which  promised 
to  arise  from  such  an  appointment,  nor,  perhaps,  to 
hold  out  the  temptation  it  offered  to  an  ambitious 
subject  not  wholly  satisfied  with  the  reward  granted 
for  his  services.     The  suspicions  concerning  Corttia' 

**CoTUa,  Memorial,  in  Cd.  Doc.  hid.,  iv.  224-5.  A  BubatAQtiol  increase 
In  bvors  never  came,  and  for  years  afterward  we  find  him  clamoring  about  the 
neglect,  and  tho  reduction  in  his  gnints  owing  to  ambiguons  documenta. 

"  Yet  hia  name  remained  on  the  register  of  the  order.  Torres,  llisl. 
Ordcnet  Mil.,  103.  The  honor  was  hardly  worth  hia  while,  aa  a  miu-quis. 
His  two  nataral  sons  Martin  and  Lnii  received  it.  Moat  writers,  including 
Preacott,  consider  the  reward  aa  a  whole  gratifying,  but  hia  biographer 
Pizorro  y  OrcUanBi  hesitates  not  to  write,  'Todaa  pare^ieron  pcqueflas,  con- 
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loyalty  had  evidently  revived  to  some  extent,  and  It 
had  furthermore  been  concluded  for  the  present  to 
try  the  efficacy  of  an  audiencia  in  that  country.  In 
any  case  the  result  of  the  rcaidencia  must  be  awaited. 
The  crown  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  policy 
of  not  confiding  the  government  of  a  new  region  to 
its  conqueror,  and  this  even  before  Columbus  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  the  measure  by  his  failures. 
The  Great  Captain  had  aspired  to  rule  m  Naples,  but 
was  recalled  for  a  different  reward.  These  and  other 
answers  were  given  to  the  applicants,  but,  aware 
probably  that  a  delay  would  lessen  their  chances,  they 
persisted  till  the  emperor  returned  a  sharp  refusal. 
"Speak  no  more  of  it, '  he  said  to  the  duke  of  Nassau, 
who  was  among  the  supporters  of  the  petitions,  "he 
has  now  a  marquisate  with  greater  rental  than  all 
your  duchy  yields,"  Cortes'  influence  was  evidently 
waning,  and  while  the  reason  may  readily  be  found  in 
the  severe  reports  of  the  residencia  judges,  additional 
ones  have  been  alleged  in  the  offence  he  is  supposed 
to  have  given  the  empress  by  bestowing  on  another 
the  choicest  of  the  gems  brought  from  Mexico,  after 
receiving  her  intimation  to  inspect  them,  and  by  neg- 
lecting to  court  the  favor  of  the  president  of  the 
council  and  Secretary  Cobos,  on  obtaining  his  mar- 
quisate." 

One  more  concession  was  made,  however,  both  as 
an  honor  and  to  promote  the  interest  and  extension 
of  the  crown,  by  permitting  him  to  make  discovery  ex- 
peditions in  the  South  Sea  of  New  Spain,  and  to  con- 
quer and  settle  any  island  or  coast  thereof,  westward, 
not  included  in  the  grants  to  others,  such  as  those  to 
Narvaez  and  Guzman,  Of  all  such  discoveries  and 
conquests   he  was   made  governor,  magistrate,  and 

"Bcnial  Diaz,  Hinl.  Vtrdad.,  225-6,  points  wholly  to  Uiese  additional 
reasona,  particularly  to  the  latter.  Cortes  relied  too  much  on  the  iupport  of 
B<?jar,  and  of  the  soyercign  prince  of  Nassau,  by  whose  friendship  be  WM 
deeply  impr€S<icd.  while  Cobos  and  President  Loclaa  objected  to  this  foreign 
interloper.  <  Porq  no  piensc  ningun  conquistador  que  so  lo  doue,'  ia  Qmnara!t 
chiof  I'cawQ  for  the  rofiual  of  the  goremment.  Uitt.  Mtx.,  284. 
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olgimci]  mayor  for  life,  with  power  to  appoint  officials 
and  deputies.  Further,  one  twelfth  of  all  such  land 
was  granted  to  him  till  a  full  report  concerning  ita 
nature  and  resources  should  enable  the  sovereign 
better  to  decide.  This  grant  was  in  consideration 
of  the  expense  he  would  incur  as  discoverer  and  con- 
queror. He  must  be  governed  by  the  regulations 
lately  Issued  for  discoTery  expeditions,  wherein  it  is 
forbidden  to  take  anything  from  the  natives  without 
payment  or  permission,  including  their  labor,  or  to 
carry  them  away  from  their  country,  or  to  enslave 
them,  save  for  refusing  the  faith  or  to  submit  to  the 
sovereign.  Two  friars  or  clergymen  must  accompany 
the  expedition  to  convert  and  instruct  the  natives,  to 
prepare  a  report  upon  them  and  the  country,  and 
to  give  permission  for  enslavement  when  this  was 
deemed  mdispensable.  Enrolment  of  men  for  tho 
expedition  must  not  be  made  from  among  actual  set- 
tlers." This  commission  was  issued  in  October  1529 
by  the  queen,  the  emperor  having  gone  to  Italy  to  be 
crowned. 

In  the  distribution  of  favors  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  Cortes  also  received  a  share  in  the  form  of 
coats  of  arms,  offices,  and  lands,  together  with  a  con- 
firmation of  the  encomiendas  already  granted  them. 
All  who  took  part  in  the  actual  conquest  were  per- 
mitted to  carry  weapons  even  in  Spain."  Tho  young 
native  nobles  who  came  with  Cortds  were  given  in 
charge  of  Friar  Antonio  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo  to  re- 
ceive dresses  and  religious  images,  and  to  be  taken 

"  These  essential  features  for  the  government  of  diBCOvcrcra,  part  of  a 
o^dnla  issued  November  7,  1527,  am  mcorporated  !□  the  commisaiun  to  Corttja 
dated  October  27,  1529.  Ou  the  Sth  of  Noveniber  toUowin?,  a  oonflnTiiitory 
c^ula  wo*  Uaaed,  detailing  certain  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the  ^rcroor, 
such  Bs  exiling  nnd  punishing  ol>jcctLonBble  persous.  Tlis  text  of  !x>th  is 
given  in  Pitga,  Ccdalario,  30-7;  Col.  Doc.  Inid.,  i.  108-22,  ii.  401-5;  P.irAfco 
and  C^nUtiaa,  Col.  D<K.,  lii.  400-0,  ixiL  285-05;  Aluninn.  DUert..  ii.  app.  ii. 
21-5;  Sm.  il'z.  Geog.,  RolHin,  v.  325-«J.  By  decrees  of  May  0  and  June  9, 
1530,  Juaa  Galbarro  and  Juan  de  Sdmano  of  Tunochtitlan  were  appointed 
treasurer  and  comptroller,  respectively,  of  tho  lands  CortJ'S  mi^ht  discover 
And  occupy  in  tho  south  Sea.  PacJieco  and  CdrifmoA,  Col.  Doe.,  xiv.  77-83. 

"'En  estog  Rgjiiob,  como  eo  la  Nucva  EsjiaOii,  j>uiUe«en  traer  anuM 
Df«Dtiniu,  3  defeusiuas.'  Htrrera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv. 
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liomc.*^  To  the  daughters  of  Montezuma,  whom 
Cortes  hod  taken  under  his  care  at  Mexico,  were  con- 
firmed the  estates  given  them  by  him  on  their  mar- 
riage," to  the  great  delight  of  the  natives,  who 
regarded  this  act  as  a  favor  to  the  whole  people.  The 
eerviccs  of  the  Tlascaltecs  were  further  remembered 
by  exempting  them  from  being  given  in  encomienda 
even  to  the  crown." 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  title  of  marquis,  Cortes 
was  formally  united  to  the  woman  already  bound  to 
liim  by  his  father,"  the  beautiful  and  spirited  Juana 
Ramirez  de  Arellano  y  Ziiiiiga,  daughter  of  the  sec- 
ond conde  de  Aguilar,  and  niece  of  the  duque  de 
B^jar,*^  a  connection  which  admitted  him  to  the  inti- 
mate circles  of  the  highest  society  in  Spain.  Brill- 
iant as  the  marriage  must  be  regarded  for  Cortds,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  conde- 
scension on  the  part  of  tlie  bride,  for  the  groom 
ranked  as  one  of  the  most  famous  generals  of  the 
ago,  the  rumored  possessor  of  untold  wealth  and 
unlimited  resources,  and  withal  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
whose  credit  for  services  rendered  and  opportunities 
to  render  more,  promised  for  him  even  greater  honors 
and  grants  than  he  had  received.  All  this  was  tempt- 
ing even  to  the  foremost  of  Spain's  grandees,  among 
whom  wealth  was  not  over-abundant,  and  the  uncle  the 
duke  is  said  to  have  been  quite  eager  for  the  match. 
Many  of  the  grandees  dated  their  boasted  titles  but 

**  The  drees  la  described  m  a  special  decree  to  tliat  effect,  in  Teniaux- 
Compans,  Voy.,  aiSrie  ii.  torn.  v.  68. 

**So  far  one  or  two  out  of  four  hod  married  it  appears.  Cortfs'  enceenor 
took  away  tJie  grants,  and  these  were  now  restored,  chiefl/  a«  a  nuitter  of 

"//rrrfm.  loo.  oit. 

**Bir'jar  'trato  con  nincho  calor  de  casar  le.  Yaad  1o  cam  con  dofik  Inaiik 
nor  log  pmlcres  que  tuuo  Martin  Cortea.'  GoTnara,  Jlial.  ilex.,  284, 

*'The  latlier  wna  Cilrloa  Damirez  de  Arcllaoo,  the  mother,  Juana  de 
Ziifiiga,  dniii;liter  of  Conde  do  Baflares,  fir^t-bom  of  Alvaro  do  EiSiliga,  Bnt 
duke  of  B^'jar.  Both  families  came  of  royal  bloml.  The  title  of  Conde 
Aguilar  do  inostrillaa  was  created  in  1473.  in  iaxor  of  Arellauo,  lirat  f^entle- 
I'.^an  of  tlio  bedchamber.  The  title  of  the  duko  do  Bfjar  was  created  in 
\\^>.  S-ca'a.  Vosru  Mem.,  24-5i  Clavinero,  Scoria  Jfws.,  iii.  230;  Alarnan, 
Jiiaert.,  ii.  123.  '  Ecrnuma  del  Conde  de  Aguilar,'  says  Horrem,  doc.  iv.  lib. 
It,  cap.  i.,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  father  had  already  died. 
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one  or  two  generations  bact,  and  beyond  this  they 
ranked  with  the  ordinary  nobility,  to  which  Cortes' 
ancestors  belonged. 

Juana  was  indeed  an  envied  bride,  and  the  more  so 
■when  she  appeared  at  court  decked  in  the  magnificent 
jewels  bestowed  by  her  husband.  The  choicest  were 
five  stones  of  great  size  and  brilliancy  supposed  to  be 
emeralds,  and  so  pronounced  by  experts,  for  one  of 
which  forty  thousand  ducats  was  offered. **  They  had 
been  cut  by  Aztec  lapidaries  with  admirable  skill  and 
taste,  three  in  the  form  of  a  rose,  a  bugle,  and  a  fish, 
the  fourth  as  a  bell,  with  a  pearl  for  clapper,  and 
bearing  on  the  rim  the  inscription,  "Blessed  the  one 
who  reared  thee."  The  fifth  and  finest  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  cup,  with  golden  foot,  and  four  chains 
secured  by  a  pearl  which  served  for  the  handle.  The 
golden  rim  bore  the  scripture  test,  "Inter  natos  mul- 
lerum  non  surrexit  major."" 

Quite  a  number  of  people  were  gratified  with  a  share 
of  the  precious  stones,  pearls,  and  gold  trinkets  brought 
by  Cortes,  all  distributed  with  politic  calculation,  A 
portion  was  set  apart  to  procure  spiritual  favors, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Juan  de  Rada,  who 
was  sent  to  Italy  to  kiss  the  feet  of  Clement  VII,  in 
the  name  of  his  master,  to  relate  his  efforts  for  the 
advancement  of  the  faith,  and  represent  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  newly  conquered  region,  among  which 
were  more  friars,  and  a  reduction  of  tithes.  The  pope 
held  solemn  services  to  render  thanks  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  so  many  souls,  and  issued  a  number  of  hulls 

**Bnt  refnaed,  iBiTB Gomua,  though  Heirera,  ubi  sup.,  writei;  'le  daiion 

K'  ell»  mercaderM  cle  SeniUa;  qitarcnta  mil  dncados,'  to  reaell  to  the  Qreat 
rk.    The  stoilM  ha-re  Bince  been  classed  as  jads  or  Mrpeotiaa,  amco  no 


It  in  Mexico.  Ataman,  Diaert.,  ii.  31. 

"Tbewflve  itonea,  'quela^  upodiLron  en  cicn  mildiicadoe,'iFere  lost  when 
Cort^lauded  At  Alsienln  IIHI,  during  the  stonn  which  wreckcil  a  part  of 
the  Spaniah  fleet  Oomara,  Hint,  ilex.,  284,  317;  Cavo,  Tra  Siglos,  i.  T5. 
Theae  ths  'fineat  jewels  poasesaed  by  woman  in  Spain'  bad  been  described  to 
the  empren,  and  ronaed  ncr  curiosity.  Cori;^  wna  informed  that  sbo  wished 
to  ace  and  probably  to  buy  them,  and,  unwilling  to  part  with  ihem,  they  were 
aent  to  his  wife  before  sppeating  at  court,  according  to  Oom&ra.  TMs  was 
probably  repreaented  to  the  empress  with  a  little  exaggeration,  and  abe  le- 
toembend  it  to  bia  prejudice.  Btntal  Diax,  Hut.  Yerdad.,  226. 
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granting  absolution  to  conquerors  for  excesses,  indul- 
gences for  churches  and  hospitals,  and  special  favora 
for  Cortes  and  Rada,  for  the  former  notably  the  per- 
petual patronage  of  hospitals  founded  in  his  name, 
and  the  legitimation  of  his  natural  children.'*  The 
favor^;  for  Rada  consisted  chiefly  of  recommendations 
for  his  advancement,  and  these  not  being  carried  out, 
the  disappointed  soldier  went  to  Peru,  where  in  the 
capacity  of  an  Almagrist  captain  he  led  the  onslaught 
wherein  fell  the  mighty  Pizarro.'' 

After  the  departure  of  the  emperor  from  Spain, 
Cortds  found  no  reason  to  prolong  his  stay.  He  felt 
on  the  contrary  that  he  must  hasten  back  to  Mexico 
to  protect  his  interests  before  it  was  too  late.  The 
decision  of  the  crown  to  appoint  a  new  government 
for  Kcw  Spain  gave  cause  for  delay,  however,  as  it 
would  be  preferable  that  he  should  not  enter  into 
Mexico  before  the  change  had  taken  place.  The 
representations  from  there  sought,  indeed,  to  prevent 
his  return  at  any  time.  The  India  Council  appear 
to  have  advised  him  to  wait  yet  awhile ;  but,  finding 
that  the  delay  would  prove  long,  he  disregarded  the 
hint,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1530"  he  left  Se- 
ville, attended  by  a  brilliant  retinue  of  companions 
and  servants,  nearly  four  hundred,  well  armed  and 
equipped,  and  befitting  his  position  as  a  leading  noble 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  central  figure  in  the  empire 
he  had  won.    He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife  and 

"Theso  are  named  u  Martin  Cortes,  Luia  do  Altomiraoo,  uid  Cat&rias 
PizaiTO.  The  only  boapital  bo  far  founded  by  Cort^a  was  de  la  Purlsima  CoQ- 
cepcion,  now  Jesua  Noiareno.  The  bulla  are  given  in  Alaman,  Disrrl.,  ii, 
»pp.  ii.  2C--I8,  By  requeat  of  tbo  Bovereign  to  whom  bclooged  tbe  patroaafis 
of  churchca.  Cortta  Hurrendered  tlia  bull  gmntinu  to  liim  «uch  privilogea. 
Pti{ta,  Criliilario,  7a;  I'acktco  and  CdTdcaaji,  Col.  J>oe.,  »iii.  237-41. 

"  Ho  won  an  hidalgo  from  the  mountAtna  of  Caatile.  Almagro  the  elder 
at  lir^t  pUtcnl  1dm  in  charge  of  hia  son  Diego,  who  later  made  him  moeatro 
do  campo.  'Sn  Santidad  le  bizo  mcrceil, ,  .de  lo  hnzor  Conde  Pal&tino,'  it 
Bomal  Diaz' addition  to  tavore  granted  liim  by  the  pope.  IJUt,  f'r-n/tu/.,  227. 

"A  royal  decree  forbidding  liis  entrance  into  Mexico  is  dated  March  22, 
I.-jSO.  Parliero  and  Cdrdeno',  Col.  Doc.,  nii.  403-fl,  lienco  lie  mnat  ha\-e  left 
lirfore  tliat  date.  In  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  CorbJa  explaina  that  ho  wuted 
for  some  timo  at  Seville,  and  anbacqucntly  at  San  Lticar,  hoping  to  join  the 
ncwoidorcB.  E-rrilot  Sa'llo\  177-8.  Ahunan  asaumcs  without  good  reaaoo 
that  he  woa  bidden  to  wait  for  the  oidorea.  Dieeil.,  ii.  32, 
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mother,  and  proud  indeed  must  have  been  the  parent 
to  share  in  the  ovation  which  fell  from  every  side 
upon  the  renowned  conqueror,  antj  to  witness  the 
scenes  of  his  achievements." 

After  waiting  at  Santo  Domingo  for  over  two 
months,  in  vain  expectation  of  the  new  oidores, 
Cortes  found  the  cost  of  maintaining  four  hundred 
men  too  severe;  he  therefore  proceeded,  and  arrived 
safely  at  Vera  Cruz  the  15th  of  July. 

His  reception  was  not  unlike  that  tendered  him 
four  years  oefore,  when  he  was  hailed  by  oppressed 
natives  and  persecuted  Spaniards  as  a  savior.  It  was 
not  fully  understood  on  tho  present  occasion  what 
power  he  possessed,  but  the  mere  presence  of  the 
hero,  fresh  from  the  hallowed  circle  of  the  court,  and 
radiant  with  the  honors  and  retinue  of  a  grandee,  was 
enough  to  obtain  for  him  an  ovation  worthy  of  his 
pretensions.  The  natives,  in  whose  eyes  none  could 
compare  with  Malinche,  the  conqueror,  were  the  most 
demonstrative,  as  with  flowers  they  strewed  the  path 
before  him,  and  crowded  round  to  place  at  his  feet 
their  presents,  from  the  humble  offermg  of  provisions 
on  the  part  of  the  poor  common  people,  to  the  embroi- 
dered robes  and  glittering  jewels  of  the  caciques  and 
nobles.^  The  demonstrations  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
flocked  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  meet  him," 
were  fraught  chiefly  with  abusive  accounts  of  the 
audiencia,  and  loud  complaints  over  the  outrages  com- 
mitted against  them. 

Cortes  exhibited  his  commission  to  the  municipality 
of  Vera  Cruz,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
captain-general,  whereupon  he  took  formal  possession 

"  Umter  their  care  came  a  namber  of  Fntnciicsn  qiidb  and  a  dozen  friara 
of  the  order  of  Mercy.  liemal  Diaz,  IliaL  Ken/ati.,  231;  Pudieco  and.  CdriU- 
nai.Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  *12- 

"A  hiter  investigation  motle  it  appear  that  the  costly  prcaentB  were  with- 
drawn from  the  eyes  of  oilicials,  and  that  Cortvs  sent  secretly  to  Spain  Eomo 
10,000  pesoB  worth  of  trinketa.  la/ormacioa,  in  Paclieco  and  Cdrdfiiof,  Col. 
Doe.,zii.  531^0, 

" '  Caai  todoB  loa  Espafloles  de  Mexico,  con  achaijue  do  ealir  a  rocibir  1b. 
Ed  pooM  dias  ae  lo  jiitiuvQ  mas  de  mil.'  Oomara,  JJttl.  ilex.,  28G-7< 
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of  Izcalpan,  five  leagues  from  the  port,  as  one  of  the 
towns  granted  him  hy  the  crown." 

Both  alarmed  and  angered  at  these  Independent 
proceedings,  the  oidores  sent  orders  for  all  Spaniards 
to  return  to  their  towns  under  severe  penalties,*^  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  keep  back  Cortes,  and  perhaps  to 
drive  him  from  the  country.  The  natives  were  for- 
bidden to  hold  intercourse  with  hira,  or  to  supply  him 
food.  As  for  the  authorities  at  Vera  Croz  who  had 
countenanced  the  captain  general,  they  were  punished, 
and  Alcalde  Mejfa  received  orders  to  dispossess  him, 
and  cast  down  the  gibbet  erected  on  his  grant  in  sign 
of  authority.  The  oidores  had  heard  of  the  coming 
of  new  members  from  Spain,  but  seem  to  have  at  first 
regarded  them  as  intended  to  replace  their  defunct 
associates,  and  they  felt  therefore  as  confident  as  ever. 
Others  understood  the  case  rightly,  however,  and 
many  had  suffered  too  much  already  from  the  audi- 
encia  to  fear  additional  persecution,  so  that  they  pre- 
ferred to  remain  with  their  old  leader. 

While  at  Vera  Cruz,  Cort(5s  received  a  decree  from 
the  queen  forbidding  him  to  approach  widiin  ten 
leagues  of  Mexico,  until  the  new  audieneia  arrived, 
lost  his  presence  should  give  rise  to  troubles."  He 
resolved  nevertheless  to  leave  the  unhealthy  coast  and 
establish  his  bead-quarters  at  Tezcuco,  although  this 
lay  within  the  prescribed  limit,  for  here  alone  could 
he  have  ready  access  to  supplies  for  his  numerous  ret- 
inue. In  their  alarm  the  oidores  sent  an  appeal  to 
Guzman  for  aid,  and  took  steps  to  defend  the  capital 
Corttis  being  both  unwilling  and  afraid  to  create  dis- 
tuibance,  commissioned  Bishop  Garciis  and  some  of 

"Also  c&lled  Ia  lUnconada.  According  to  his  opponents  these  proceed- 
ings woro  arropintly  conducted,  '  con  algiina  majieni  de  bollicio,'  and  thia  ia 
not  unlikely  witb  bo  largo  a  band  of  turbulent  followers.  It  U  even  aaid  that 
lio  cinlmcd  all  manner  of  mithority  not  mentioned  in  his  cominissLon,  and 
tbi'cntcncd  to  bang  tbo  oidores.  Letters  of  Siklmeron  and  Gnimui,  in  Padueo 
and  Cin/fn™,  Col.  J)oc,.  liii.  190,  412. 

^'  '  So  [•cnadomuerte.'  i/errrra,  doc,  iv.  Ub.  viJi.  cap.iL 
^  Tbia  boro  tbc  date  March  22d,  nml  nos  read  to  bin)  also  at  TUacoU  bj 
an  officer  of  the  audieneia,  on  August  9th. 
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tlie  friars  to  represent  his  peaceful  intents.  If  their 
military  preparations  had  for  an  object  the  pacification 
of  some  district,  he  as  captain  general  would  take 
charge  of  any  such  undertaking,  otherwise  he  implored 
and  even  commanded  them  to  pursue  a  peaceful  course. 
This  representation  had  a  certain  effect,  but  the  re- 
sentment of  the  oidores  was  not  relaxed.  They  laid 
hands  on  the  remaining  property  of  their  opponent, 
cutting  off  all  supplies  from  that  source,  and  then 
sought  by  strict  orders  and  severe  punishment  to 
lessen  his  intercourse  with  the  natives,  and  by  dimin- 
ishiDg  the  contributions  on  which  he  subsisted  to 
drive  him  away." 

Galled  by  the  deference  shown  to  him,  they  sought 
to  rouse  a  hostile  feeling  among  the  Spaniards  by  de- 
claring that  the  laws  restricting  encomiondas  and  other 
privileges  were  due  to  his  em)rts.  Under  these  re- 
strictions Cortes'  party  was  brought  to  such  a  stress, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  that  more  than  a  hun- 
dred died  from  want  of  food,  including  his  aged  mother. 
This,  however,  was  exaggeration,  and  the  deaths 
must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  tho  usual  fever  which  so 
frequently  attacked  new-comers.  Though  resolved 
not  to  be  driven  to  overt  acts,  he  felt  it  necessary  to 
intimate  that  unless  the  persecution  relaxed  he  would 
be  obliged  to  seize  the  towns  granted  him  by  the 
emperor,  so  as  to  save  the  rest  of  his  party  from  star- 
vation. Greater  harmony  was  also  necessary  to  check 
the  growing  insubordination  among  the  natives,  who 
felt  encouraged  by  the  dissension  to  attack  isolated 
Spaniards.*"  Reasoning  and  meditation  had  their 
effect,  and  Cortes  remained  at  his  camp  to  await  the 
new  rulers. 

"Algoaciles  were  conBtsntly  bn^  arrestiiig  chiefs  and  purveyors,  and 
leading  thom  to  pmuBhraeot  with  haltera  round  tho  neck.  Coriis,  Encriloa 
Sae'.lot.  228. 

"The  lord  of  TezcDCo  killed  eoveral  chiefs  and  took  refuge  in  sanctuary  to 
escape  arrest.  Zumdrraga,  Ltiire,  In  Tcmaax-CompaBt.  Voij.,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  v. 
181.  '  Y  nn  en  niuchos  dias  faltuan  moa  do  dozientoB,'  writes  Gomara  some, 
what  hastily.  Uitl.  Mex.,Wn. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  SECOND  ADDIBNCIA  AND  ITS  REF0BM3. 
1530-1632. 

The  New  PREaiDBNT  anb  Oiimkbs — Treib  iKSTSircnoNS — Mbasubzs  vok 
Settleks  asd  Natives — StiMPTCAaY  L*ws — Imf&essive  Entby  or  the 
OiDOREs — The  Govbhnment  Hoost — SwEAama  Alleuiance  to  the 
Sovereign— IIE3IDESCIA  ant)  Fate  of  Matieszo  and  Deuiadillo — 

CORBEOIMIENTO  STBTEM  IHTBODnCBD — AChECK  TO  SLAVERY — ADVANCE- 
MENT OF  Natives— Social  Reforhs — Fovkdino  or  Pobbla  or  the. 
Asoas — Secret  Okdeb  to  Kestrict  Encomiehdas — General  Clamor 
aoainst  It— Tbb  Conquehoes  aj(i>  their  Reward. 

After  the  reception  in  Spain  of  Bishop  Zumdr- 
raga'a  raking  denunciatioQ  of  the  audiencia,  every 
ship  that  loft  Mexico  carried  scores  of  letters  detail- 
ing the  ceaseless  abuses  of  .which  Spaniards  as  well  as 
Indians  were  victims.  The  conduct  of  Guzman  dur- 
ing his  brief  sway  at  Pdnuco  was  known  already  at 
court,  and  now  that  to  these  charges  were  added 
others  still  more  damnatory,  as  well  as  complaints 
against  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo,  it  became  evident 
to  Charles  that  his  ministers  had  erred  in  the  selec- 
tion of  men  to  whom  the  destinies  of  the  colony  had 
been  confided.  He  resolved  on  their  removal,  and  as 
his  presence  abroad  was  necessary,  he  charged  the 
empress  to  see  justice  dealt  to  these  malefactors,  and 
worthy  persons  sent  to  take  their  places.  Isabel  of 
Portugal  was  a  princess  of  noble  sentiments  and  of 
sterling  sense.  Having  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
council,  she  resolved  to  make  a  viceroyalty  of  New 
Spain,  and  to  send  thither  as  ruler  from  among  the 
nobles  surrounding  the  throne  a  man  whose  birth  and 
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position  were  guaranties  not  only  of  his  loyalty  but 
of  his  freedom  from  tlie  excessive  avarice  and  vile 
ambition  native  to  men  like  Guzman.  But  time  was 
required  both  for  selecting  such  a  person,  and  to  ena- 
ble him  to  make  preparations;  and  as  the  ills  of  Now 
Sjiain  demanded  an  immediate  remedy,  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  new  audiencia.  composed  of  members  well 
known  for  prudence  and  rectitude.'  Some  trouble 
was  encountered  in  the  selection,  several  persons  ex- 
cusing themselves;  but  finally  the  presidency  was 
conferred  upon  Sebastian  Ramirez  de  Fuenleal,  some- 
time inquisitor  of  Seville  and  oidor  of  Granada,  and 
then  bishop  of  Santo  Domingo  and  president  of  the 
audioncia  of  that  island.^  He  was  informed  immedi- 
ately of  the  appointment,  and  ordered  to  be  ready  to 
join  his  colleagues  on  their  arrival  at  Santo  Domin- 
go.' The  selection  of  the  oidores  was  intrusted  to 
the  venerable  bishop  of  Badajoz,  president  of  the 
audiencia  of  Valladolid,  with  instructions  to  choose 
only  those  worthy  of  association  with  the  illustrious 
prelate.  The  bishop,  after  due  deliberation,  named 
Juan  de  Salmeron,  Alonso  Maldonado,  Francisco 
Ceynos,*  and  Vasco  de  Quiroga  for  these  positions; 
and  the  nominations  were  accepted  without  question 
by  the  empress. 

Salmeron  had  acquired  both  skill  and  reputation  as 
alcalde  mayor  of  Castilla  del  Oro,  and  Ceynos  as  late 

'  Tbs  anpointment  had  been  deteniimi;d  upon  early  in  March  1530 — see 
tite  queens  decree  in  Pacheco  and  CiirdauK,  Col  Doc,  xii.  404 — but  tbo 
oidores  were  not  officially  named  until  the  I2th  ot  July  following.  Puga, 
Cedulario,  37. 

'  Of  the  family  of  the  connt  of  Villaescuia  da  Haro,  bom  in  the  province. 
of  Cuenca,  and  veil  cductited  a.t  the  college  of  Santa  Cruz  at  Valladolid.  He 
bad  been  made  third  biehop  ot  Santo  Domingo  in  152*,  and  three  years  bter, 
pteeidcnt  of  the  audiencia  established  there.  Ilei-rera,  dec.  v.  lib.  ix.  cap.  i.; 
Valo»B:oq.,  in  Cartaa  if«/n(/.,829;  ilex., Not.  C\udad.,'2m.  Oviedo,  i.  82, 
■aya  that  he  vaa  oUo  biahop  of  Concepcion  de  la  Vega  in  tlio  island  of  Santo 


•The order  was  dated  April  12,  1530.  Oonxa^pz  Ddvi'a,  l.  262, 

*  I  have  preferred  tho  apelling  of  Puija,  Cedvlario,  56,  and  of  CortiiB,  Eetd 

Ciilvlti,  in  PncAcro  and  Cdnlenat,  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  241.    Torquemada,  ifoiiq. 

Tnd. ,  i.  C03,  twiats  the  name  into '  Cavnos. '   licanza,  Dixano  Hid. ,  4d9,  says 

'Caiuos.'  They  came  respectively  from  Madrid,  Solamftuca,  Toro,  or  Zamora, 
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fiscal  to  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  was  admirably 
fitted  to  act  as  oidor,  but  Quiroga's  leanings  were  of 
too  clerical  a  character.*  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions, dated  July  12,  1530,  on  arrival  in  New  Spain 
they  were  to  forward  to  their  predecesaors  the  letter 
of  the  empress,  notifying  them  of  the  change.  Their 
residence  at  Mexico  should  be  the  palace  of  Cortds, 
who  would  be  asked  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  appraisement. 
In  the  absence  of  the  president,  the  oldest  oidor  must 

fireside.  As  protection  of  the  natives  was  particu- 
arly  enjoined,  they  must  strictly  adhere  to  the  order 
disreganled  by  the  former  audiencia,  to  hold  no  na- 
tives, not  even  the  ten  servants  allowed  to  the  former, 
their  pay  being  for  that  reason  increased  by  one  fourth.' 
All  unfinished  business  pending  before  the  first  audi- 
encia was  to  be  promptly  despatched.'  The  residencia 
of  the  late  oidores  and  officials  should  be  proclaimed 
without  delay,*  aod  if  guilty  they  must  be  sent  to 
Spain,  together  with  the  papers  in  the  case.*    Guz- 

'Soobsorves  Mendoza,  Corto.in  KorWa,  Coi.  Doc.,  L  121-2.  S«« /fitt 
C<»i.  Am.,  i.,  thU  series.  Herrera,  dec.  iv.  lib,  vii.  cap.  viii.  taja  that  'el 
CoDscjo  Bupremo  duiia  pricssa  en  la  partida  de  loa  qucuob  Oydores,  i  pro*^* 
raua  de  embiarlos  coo  mucha  confonntilad  ds  el  Marqatis  de)  Valle.'  Taken 
alone  the  latter  part  of  the  sentcDce  might  be  coostrued  to  mean  that  CorfSs' 
feelings  or  wishes  were  consulted  in  the  appoLotmcnt  of  ths  oidores,  bnt  it 
rcfora  most  likel;  to  the  orders  given  that  Cort^a  and  the  oidors  sbonld  sail 
together;  for  Cort£s  himself  admits  tliat  the  nrntter  was  not  referred  U>  his 
jadcment.  EktUoi  Sntlloi,  178-8. 

'The  salary  amounted  to  500,000  raara»edls,  PuffO,  Cedvtario,  110,  Mo- 
reno, Froii.  QKirrxja,  13,  says  600,000,  which  may  inchida  extras.  Tho  lata 
oidores  ehould  bo  made  to  pay  the  natives  employed  by  them,  and  if  aiiy 
of  the  laborers  had  died  the  amount  should  bo  applied  to  the  hoapital  fnnd. 
Land  and  other  property  extorted  should  be  ratamed,  even  irt  ciua  of  bona 
Jilt  sale,  if  rightful  owners  so  demanded.  The  fees  of  audiencia  offlcen  •hoold 
be  the  samo  as  those  of  Volladolid  and  Granada. 

'  locluding  the  residencia  of  Cort^.  But  this  had  already  been  concluded. 
The  accounts  of  the  late  administiatAr  of  decedents'  estates,  Lopez  da  Avilo, 
were  to  be  examined,  and,  as  the  office  hod  been  abolished  owing  to  fraudu- 
lent management,  the  unsettled  estates  and  fees  must  be  taken  in  charge.  In 
1550  a  juzgado  de  bicnea  do  difuntos  was  established,  from  which  the  crown 
derived  a  goodly  revenue.  Btfop.  de  IndioA,  i  4S9.  For  previous  rcgnUtioni 
■eo  7*1130,  C'diilario,  13,  U,  20,  73-4;  FoJ<Kca,  Hill.  ItacUnda,  v.  458. 

*The  process  was  specified,  yet  Fuenleal  in  a  letter  of  the  30th  of  April 
1532  asked  for  further  instructions.  Carta,  in  PcLcheeo  and  Cirdenat,  Col, 
Doc.,  siii.  208-9. 

*The  royal  oSiciak  had  already  been  ordered  to  Spain,  but  the  factor  bad 
aloDO  preseuted  bimself.     They  must  now  be  sent,  after  having  submitted 
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man,  if  not  guilty,  should  return  to  Pdnuco.^**  The 
estates  of  Cortda  should  be  restored,  and  friendly 
relations  maintained.  This  applied  also  to  adherents 
who  had  suffered  in  his  cause,"  and  to  all  whose  prop- 
erty had  been  unjustly  seized. 

In  distributing  encomlendas  they  should  give  con- 
querors the  preference,  without  favoritism,  the  hmit 
for  such  grants  in  the  towns  being  two  hundred  pesos 
income."  The  towns  might  for  the  present  elect  their 
own  alcaldes.  Sumptuary  laws  should  be  enforced 
with  more  Btrictness,  since  extravagance  in  dress  and 
living  was  a  cause  for  oppressing  the  natives.  Gam- 
bling must  be  punished,  yet  the  fines  imposed  for 
offences  committed  in  this  respect  during  the  period 
of  conquest  were  to  be  remitted,  except  in  extreme 
cases."  Concubinage  must  be  suppressed,  yet  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  cause  no  social  disturbance.  While 
the  maintenance  of  harmonious  relations  with  the 
clei-gy  was  a  duty,  as  otherwise  the  salvation  of  souls 
would  be  unattainable,  they  were  instructed  to  report, 
after  their  acquaintance  with  the  country,  whether 
the  actual  bishops  of  Mexico  and  Tlascala  were  fitted 
to  occupy  those  positions,  and  if  it  were  not  well  to 
increase  the  number  of  bishoprics.  The  crown  had 
been  informed  that,  contrary  to  tho  agreement  made 
with  all  bishops  of  the  Indies,  the  two  referred  to 
were  in  the  habit  of  collecting  personal  tithes;  this 
must  be  strictly  prohibited  in  any  form.    Friars  could 

be  token  by  depaties.     Algnatul  Mayor  FroaCo  Bhoald,  if  reiniitated,  as  not 

Siilty,  be  lestncted  to  the  power  enjoyed  by  sinular  officere  in  ValladoUd  and 
r&noda. 

"Or  ft  Uentenant  shonld  be  appointed.  Puja,  Gedulnrio,  45.  It  was 
pointed  out  aftenrard  that  tbia  provmce  waa  too  poor  to  support  a  governor, 
and  Fuenleal  recommended  tbe  appointment  of  a  settler  aa  alcalde  mayor, 
for  eolo  ruler,  with  (ome  deputies  to  collect  taxes.  Carta,  in  Pachtro  and 
CdrdrjKu,  Cot.  Doe.,  luL  222. 

"Such  aa  Paz'  brothers,  Altamiraoo,  who  rctomed  to  testify  againiit  duz- 
man,  Ordaz,  and  otbert. 

"  All  petitions  to  the  eraperor  in  this  and  other  cases  should  first  be  exam- 
ined by  the  audiencia,  to  Kuard  against  unfounded  pretensions  and  statements. 

"By  decree  of  1530  Cortes  was  ordered  to  have  restored  to  bim  12,000 
pesos  ill  Sqcb  for  eight  years  of  gambling.  FaehecoanA  Cdnlenan,  in  Col.  Doc., 
xii.  SIO.  Regulations  were  also  issued  to  restrictgmnbliDg.  Pago,  Gtdulario, 
70;  OnltM9  3e  la  Corona,  MS.,  i,  CO-t 
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hold  no  encomicndas,  and  exactions  by  them  should 
be  redressed  and  punished." 

The  nuns  sent  to  teach  native  girls  should  be  pro- 
tected and  favored  both  by  the  audiencia  and  the 
bishops.  The  care  of  the  natives  was  particularly 
enjoined,  and  Bishop  Zumdrraga  received  praise  for 
his  enei^etic  defence  of  them.  There  must  be  no 
more  branding,  and  traffic  in  slaves  must  be  reformed 
or  abolished.  Wrongfully  enslaved  natives  were  to 
be  liberated.  Conversion  being  a  main  object.churches 
should  be  erected,  religious  education  promoted,  and 
exemplary  life  set  forth.  In  order  to  promote  the 
spread  of  Spanish  customs  and  culture  the  audiencia 
should  appomt,  from  among  Indians  dwelling  in  the 
towns  of  the  Spaniards,  two  rcgidores  and  an  alguacil, 
to  sit  in  cabildo  with  the  Spanish  officers,  who  under 
penalty  of  the  royal  displeasure  must  treat  them  with 
the  greatest  consideration."*  On  the  other  hand,  they 
must  not  be  initiated  into  branches  of  knowledge 
which  might  endanger  the  colonists.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  to  ride,  and  neither  horses  nor  mules 
rjust  be  sold  or  given  to  them  under  penalty  of  death 
and  confiscation.  The  sale  or  gift  of  arms  to  them 
was  also  forbidden.  A  full  report  of  the  condition 
and  resources  of  all  the  provinces  subjugated  must  be 
sent  ill,  also  information  concerning  adjoining  districts, 
officials,  and  other  subjects.  Encouragement  should 
be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  other  products, 
and  all  women,  natives  and  Spanish,  should  know  how 
to  spin  and  weave. 

The  belief  in  the  existence  of  a  hill  of  silver  in 
Michoacan  still  lingered  in  the  royal  imagination,  and 
it  was  ordered  that  careful  assays  should  be  made,  not 
only  here  but  in  all  provinces  where  the  precious 
metals  existed.  The  crown  had  abandoned  its  claim 
to  all  tithes  on  gold  taken  from  mines,  which  were 

'*  It  WM  instanced  that  tlie  Franciscans  bad  exacted  gold  from  the  Ccm- 
■'  Fraud  oi 
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now  free  to  all,  but  no  gold  having  bocn  obtained, 
except  from  natives,  the  royal  intent  was  defeated; 
it  was  ordered,  therefore,  that  the  privilege  shouWhe 
annulled.  Frauds  against  the  treasury,  in  non-pay- 
ment of  tribute,  secretion  of  moneys,  and  unauthor- 
ized loans,  must  be  investigated,  and  in  order  to 
protect  the  custom-house  revenue  the  three  crown- 
officers  were  to  reside  at  Vera  Cruz,  each  in  turn,  and, 
conjointly  with  a  regidor  and  the  justice  of  that  city, 
appraise  all  cargoes  m  the  presence  of  a  notary." 

Meanwhile  fresh  complaints  of  Guzman  and  the 
oidores  continued  to  arrive,  until  it  seemed  that  their 
sole  aim  had  been  to  disobey  every  instruction  given 
to  them.  The  newly  appoined  oidores  had  been  for 
some  time  at  Seville,"  and  wore  now  hurried  away. 
They  sailed  on  the  16th  of  September  1530,  with 
orders  to  touch  at  Santo  Domingo  so  that  their  presi- 
dent might  join  tbem,  but  on  account  of  stormy 
weather  they  were  unable  to  obey  these  instructions, 
and  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  at  the  end  of  the  year." 
With  them  went  several  persons  appointed  to  office,  and 
others  on  whom  the  emperor  had  conferred  honors  for 
distinguished  services."  The  report  of  the  coming  of 
the  newaudiencia,  bo  long  expected  in  Moxico,had  been 


"  Manj  of  the  instructions  are  mere  repetitioiia  of  those  isB 
aQilieDcia,  nutl  uthcrs  ore  trivial.  They  arts  all  to  be  found  in  Pwja,  Ceiliila- 
rio,  3S  ct  »eq.;  llerrrra.  doc,  iv.  lib.  %ni,  cap,  viii.  Manj  are  incorporated 
in  the  general  laws  of  llecop.  de  ludioK,  Zamora,  BA.  Ltg.  Utt.,  imd  Monte- 
mayor,  Heiaanoa.  The  ordiuanceg  for  tJie  government  of  the  audiencia  were 
■iniilar  to  those  given  to  the  previous  body.  See  also  Fonetca,  llitt.  Ilari- 
fiiila,  i,  it.  v.;  Contain  Zldrila,  Teairo  Erltt.,  i.  21.  Puga'swork,  properly 
entitled  I'kili/'Ut  Srciindvt,  etc.,  Prori/rioiiei,  Cfihilan,  /iu(rumeir(o»,  eU.,  Mox 
Ico,  l5G3,is  remarkable  as  the  nrst  law  .book  printed  in  America,  and  perhapt 
the  first  American  book  of  any  practical  value,  the  earlier  specimeiia  of  typog- 
raphy, of  whicli  I  bnvo  several,  being  chiefly  ccclceiastic  treatises. 

''  During  their  stay  in  that  city  one  of  them  belied  hia  reputation  for  dis- 
cretion by  meriting  a  reproof  on  the  part  of  the  India  Council  for ' 

eating  to  an  officer  of  the  India  house  a  certain  royal  order.  JItrrer 

" '  Nous  arriv&mes  ici  le  23  di'cerabre,'  at  Mexico,  evidently-  Letter  of 
andiencia,  in  Tfraaux-Compans,  Viiy.,  tiria  ii.  torn-  v.  133. 

"Among  those  to  vhom  the  privilege  of  osing  coats  of  arms  hod  been 
granted  were  Gerinimo  Lope^,  Juan  do  Ui'irgoa,  Hernando  Gomez,  Riiy 
nilez,  and  Garcia  del  I'ilar.  Id.     All  of  t'aa.e  persons  could  not  have  at 
panied  the  audiencia;  the  lust  nnmed,  as  y;e  shall  see,  waBser^'ing  at  tlie 
as  interpreter  to  Gtumon  in  JaJiaco. 
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hailed  with  joy  by  all  but  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo, 
who  protended  that  the  new  magistrates  were  simply 
to  fill  the  places  of  the  president  aad  the  two  oidores, 
made  vacant  by  death  and  absence.  Whether  it  had 
been  entertained  or  not,  the  illusion  was  rudely  dis- 
pelled when  the  four  oidores  came  on  immediately  from 
vera  Cruz.  Convinced  at  length,  with  becoming  impu- 
dence they  covered  their  criminal  hearts  with  the  garb 
of  humility,  and  when  their  judges  approached  the 
city  they  were  foremost  to  render  homage  during  the 
pompous  reception.  The  oidores  entered  Mexico  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  they  had  received. 
Just  before  they  reached  the  city  a  box  containing  the 
royal  seal  was  placed  on  a  richly  caparisoned  mule,  on 
each  side  of  which  walked  two  oidores,  the  seniors  in 
advance,  marching  under  a  rich  canopy  of  silk,  bonio 
by  the  noblest  in  the  land,  whereon  were  emblazoned 
in  all  the  pride  of  heraldry  the  arms  of  Castile  and 
Aragon.  Tliey  took  their  seats  on  the  12th  of  Jan- 
uary 1531,  their  instructions  and  the  ordinances  for 
their  government  being  read  in  full  audience,  after 
which  each  of  the  four,  placing  the  documents  upon 
his  head,  promised  obedience.  The  president  did  not 
arrive  until  September  from  Santo  Domingo,  where  he 
had  been  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  associates.*"  They 
took  possession  of  the  finished  palace  of  Cortes,  accord- 
ing to  orders,  although  not  readily  agreeing  with  him 
upon  tlie  price.** 

"  HMrmg  at  last  of  their  arrival  in  New  Sp^,  he  (et  oot  mi  renched 
Vera  Cmz  September  23d.  Thcro  seemB  to  bave  existed  an  impreuion  that 
he  would  not  come.  Ho  one  desired  his  presence  more  thsDQuiroga,  who,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  wrote  to  the  India  Council  urging  that  the  bishop  of 
Santo  Domingo  uo  not  allowed  to  dcclina  the  position  of  prcaidest,  for  th« 
state  of  afbirain  New  Spaiu  demanded  bis  prcseuce.  He  ailded  that  no  soldier 
should  be  pkced  at  the  head  of  uSairs,  but  a  nian  of  letters,  whose  couscien- 
tiousness,  expericnec,  and  freedom  from  avarice  fitted  him  for  the  poBJtioD; 
Each  a  man  was  t'ueiilcal,  as  he,  while  iu  Uispsniolo,  had  had  ample  oppor. 
tucity  of  judging. 

"This  was  tlie  western  building,  with  the  shops,  and  20,000  pesos  de  oro 
was  demanded  for  the  whole,  but  tbo  audiencia  jiaid  him  barely  lialf  that 
amount  for  the  main  building,  rctumiDg  tho  shops  which  yielded  a  rental  of 
3,000  pesos  or  luore.  Corti's  demaoilcd  more,  and  w.is  stilt  vomplaiuing  of 
delayed  payment  in  1533.  Pnckeco  and  Catdcnat,  Col.  Doc,  xii.  KiO-l.  It 
was  proposed  in  1537  to  buy  also  the  shops,  but  daring  the  interval  of  commu. 
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One  of  their  first  acts  was  a  renewal  of  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  the  queen-niother,  and' the 
young  prince  Felipe,  in  accordance  with  special  in- 
structions. This  was  administered  after  solemn  mass 
by  the  bishop,  on  a  raised  and  decorated  platform, 
first  to  the  audiencia,  then  to  the  officers  of  the  munic- 
ipality and  leading  citizens,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  subiectg.  A  similar  procedure  was  exacted 
in  all  the  settlements  of  the  country.**  After  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  the  residencia  of  the  late  audi- 
encia waa  pn)claimed,  and  an  embargo  placed  upon 
their  property,  including  Guzman's  Pdnuco  estates.^ 
Now  for  the  first  time  dared  the  oppressed  give  vent 
to  the  feelings  pent  up  during  a  long  series  of  indig- 
nities and  outrages,  and  haste  was  made  from  all  parts 
to  testify  i^ainst  the  tyrants,  and  to  claim  damages. 
The  claims  of  Cortt^s'  attorneys  alone  aggregated  some 
two  hundred  thousand  pesos  de  oro.  Matienzo  and 
Delgadillo  naturally  threw  the  chief  blame  on  the 
absent  Guzman,  but  there  waa  enough  immediate  evi- 
dence to  cause  their  arrest,  the  former,  as  the  least 
guilty,  being  confined  merely  to  the  city  limits,  while 
the  insolence  of  the  latter  was  softened  by  a  term  of 
prison  seclusion."  The  suitagainst  them  proved  strong, 
Cortes  alone  gaining  a  hundred  verdicts,*^  and  they 

nicution  vith  Spain  on  this  point  propeity  doubled  in  value,  and  Mendoza 
objected  to  pay  tlio  50,000  ducats  [icmanded.  Cortt^'  other  houee  was  tlion 
vnlnod lit 00.000  WLfltolIimoa.  ifcndoza.  Carta, ia  Id.,  ii.  2dO-i.  Soolettcrof 
oidorea  in  Ttrnaux-CotnpaTii,  Voy.,  airie  ii.  torn.  v.  101,  on  payuicuts,  and 
Ptt'ja,  Calulario,  37-6,  on  royal  ordoT  to  buy.  Ths  occupation  of  tliis  house 
involved  tho  aadicncia  in  certain  meddling  with  municipal  affairs,  wliicli  waa 
reacnted  by  the  city  council.  Appeals  were  odilrcssed  to  tha  home  govem- 
tBcut  oud  i-cBultcd  in  a  CL^duIa  gnmting  one  oidor  tha  right  to  aaaist  in  the 
cabiidi.  Bcjsions.  M..  lOG-10. 

"Tortjuemado,  L  COj,  describes  the  ceremon;,  and  adds:  'y  estn  foe  la 
prinicra  Jiim,  quo  huvo  en  cstas  Indiaa.' 

*' Which  consisted  of  sbivea  and  live-atoek,  the  whole  ininfRctent  to  cover 
the  Mix  inille  pesos  qull  a  pris  dans  le  tr^sor  royal,'  Ternaux-Compnn*,  Voy., 
stfrie  ii.  torn.  v.  139.  Del^illo  had  hastened  to  convert  bis  property  into 
nwa«y.  W.,174. 

*'Alatieiun  was  even  trusted  so  far  as  to  be  sent  to  Plnuco  to  report  on  the 
slave-trade  there.  Bemal  Diia,  Hitt.  Verrlad. .  223. 

"  Yet  not  all  he  soucht,  for  bis  suits  agsinst  them  and  Guzman  continiled 
until  after  his  death.  See  7'a<;A«o  and  C'dit/entu,  6W.  i>D<^.,  xiix.  298  etseq., 
zxvii.  462.  They  were  mnlcted  40,000  pesos  de  oro  in  1332,  for  23  of  those 
■nits.  Cartas  dt  India*,  T48. 
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wore  sentenced  to  heavy  payments,  for  which  their 
property  was  wholly  insufficient.  They  were  sent  to 
Spain  in  the  autumn  of  1532,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence, there  to  linger  in  disgrace  and  poverty.*" 

The  encomiendas  wrongfully  granted  to  their  friends 
were  cither  restored  to  the  rightful  owner,  or  taken 
for  the  crown,  yet  several  holders  made  appeal  and 
managed  to  retain  their  grants. 

With  the  rcsidencia,  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  the  inauguration  of  reforms,  involving  long  sit- 
tings and  rounds  of  visits,  the  audiencia  had  a  hard 
task  before  them,  working  daily  twelve  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four,  not  excepting  feast-days.  Fuenleal, 
indeed,  felt  it  necessary  to  recommend  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  more  oidores  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
the  others  serving  four  years.*'  In  a  special  council, 
assisted  by  the  bishop,  a  number  of  friars,  Cortds,  and 
several  officials  and  residents,  the  holding  and  treat- 
ment of  the  natives  were  carefully  considered,  as  well 
as  the  tribute  system  and  cognate  branches,  and  many 
valuable  conclusions  were  reached  to  aid  the  audiencia 
in  executing  the  orders  for  the  withdrawal  of  enco- 
miendas. Under  the  direction  of  the  empress  the  sev- 
eral councils  in  Spain  had  joined  at  the  end  of  1529 
to  consider  Indian  affaii^,  notably  the  holding  of 
Indians,  and  had  resolved  that  encomiendas  should 
not  be  sustained. ,  Their  recommendation  was  to  effect 
this  change  within  one  year,  granting  present  holders 
but  half  the  revenue  during  that  time.  In  view  of 
the  reasons  presented  by  Cortes  as  well  bb  by  the 
friars  in  favor  of  the  system,  and  the  danger  of  so 
sudden  a  reform,  the  second  audiencia  waa  empowered 

'*Fufn!ml.  Carta,  in  Paeheeo  and  Cdrdtnan,  Col.  Doe.,  xiii.  251;  nUa 
Sfilor,  Tbeatro,  i.  14.  Two  brothers  of  Delgadillo  died  in  prison  for  tlieir  out- 
ragrs.  Btmal  Diaz,  Hitt.  Ventad.,  230. 

•=Two  should  renuiia  in  tha  capital  with  tlio  president,  the  retl  should 
travel,  each  in  his  district,  to  watch  OTcr  the  execution  of  laws,  the  colloction 
of  revenue,  and  the  welfare  generally  of  the  people.  A  relator  was  also  recom- 
mended, Slid  a  fiscal,  since  the  order  for  a  lawyer  to  fdl  this  office  at  call  did 
not  promote  irapnrtial  pleaiiiiigH.  Cartrui,  in  Pttcheni  and  CiinleHag,  Col.  Dor., 
xiii.  201,  223.  The  advice  was  partly  followed,  according  to  Puya,  tWu- 
iario,3i. 
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to  use  their  judgment  before  they  took  a  step  that 
might  create  a  revolt  among  the  Spaniards,  retard 
settlement,  or  even  affect  the  natives  in  a  manner 
prejudicial  to  the  crown.  They  had  secret  orders 
nevertheless  to  withdraw  all  grants  unjustly  held,  to 
incorporate  for  the  crown  all  that  fell  vacant,  and  aa 
many  more  aa  they  could  with  safety. "* 

The  system  intended  to  replace  the  encomendero 
rule  was  that  of  corregimientos,  in  chaise  of  petty 
governors  or  magistrates  known  as  correc/idoresi"  who 
as  royal  representatives  were  to  govern  the  Indians  as 
tributary  vassals,  granting  them  almost  equal  freedom 
with  the  Spaniards.  They  must  report  on  the  land 
and  industrial  resources  of  the  natives  in  their  dis- 
trict, so  that  the  higher  authorities  might  determine 

"  Salmenm  aUndoi  to  the  clamor  created  bv  tha  execntion  of  thii  secret 
decree;  but  >  como  what  tna;  yocr  tnAjcBty'a  orileni  sball  ba  corned  out,'  for 
they  ora  juat.  Letter,  in  TeTTiavx-Compant,  y'oy,,  siSrio  ii.  tom.  v.  liO.  Seo 
also  l'v(ia.  Calulario,  52,  and  Lam,  Trot.  Encom.,  18,  on  the  new  order. 

"Whohebl  civil  and  crimio&l  jurisdiction  in  the  first  iuatsncc,  and  politi- 
cftl  Mid  economie  inpervision  of  hia  district  They  were  of  three  cfiasca: 
letradot,  or  versed  in  law,  jmjftiro*  6  dt  capa  y  etpadit,  and  polltkoa  y  mVi- 
lartt.  All  had  the  sama  power,  except  that  the  lost  two,  as  not  versed  in 
law,  had  in  SDita  to  consult  tha  alcaldes  mayores,  who  acted  as  their  counsel. 
Those  now  to  be  appointed  in  New  Spain  were  not  all  of  this  formal  dicnity, 
though  enjoying  the  title  and  duties.  In  the  inatructions  for  their  guidiinco, 
dated  Jnly  12,  lliSO,  they  were  ordered  to  obtain  an  account  of  the  landa  cul- 
tivated, and  tfao  amoant  and  kind  of  tribute  paid;  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
encomiemlasadJoiDing  their  corragimieoto,  by  whom  held,  how  managed,  wliat 
tribate  was  obtained,  how  the  natives  were  treated,  whnt  religioua  instruc- 
tion was  given,  and  whether  there  were  any  vagrants.  They  could  accept  no 
gift  or  fee,  directly  or  indirectly,  nnder  penalty  of  loss  of  office  and  a  One 
■even  times  the  valae  of  the  gift.  Supplies  might  ba  obtained  from  the 
natives,  bat  Only  on  ncoount  of  salary,  to  be  deducted  when  tribute  levy  was 
mode.  They  could  form  no  bosineas  connection,  and  could  neither  build  a 
house  nor  engage  in  trado.  Besides  responding  to  the  usual  demands  on 
their  political  and  judicial  duties,  they  must  make  an  annual  tour  of  their 
district  to  watch  over  tho  interests  of  the  natives.  The  eatablislicd  tariff  of 
ofQciol  fees  must  be  strictly  observed.  This  clause  was  much  needed  owing 
to  the  excessive  demands  of  judges  and  advocates.  The  aQdicnciOi  were  ii  ill- 
ing  to  allow  at  first  eight  and  sobsequcotly  five  times  the  amonnt  charged  in 
Spain,  while  20  times  more  was  expected,  and  that  in  nearly  all  tnulca  and 
profesaiona.  See  L'Hrt,  in  Ternaux-Compane,  Voy.,  sSrie  ii,  torn,  v.  l'J3-4. 
SirleiKt  fines  were  to  be  applied  wholly  to  tho  royal  household.  The  euperri- 
sion  of  municipal  duties,  of  religious  and  social  conduct,  of  roada  and  fences, 
of  inna,  and  so  forth,  was  enjoined.  All  official  acts  were  to  Le  testified  toby 
notary.  The  core  of  the  Indians  was  particularly  Ur;;ct1,  to  liberate  tbcm 
from  oppression,  idolatry,  and  vices,  and  to  promote  Cliristian  civilization. 
The  inatructiona  are  quite  uiiDDtc.  Seo  Pwja,  L'cdiilario,  H'Z-O;  llemi-a, 
dec.  iv,  lib.  iz.  cap.  xiv. 
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upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  tribute  to  be  collected 
by  the  corregidores.  They  must  watch  that  the  na- 
tives tilled  their  land  and  kept  to  thtir  other  work 
so  that  the  tribute  might  not  fall  off;  they  must  pro- 
mote their  conversion  and  the  spread  of  civilization, 
and  protect  them  from  every  abuse  and  maltreatment, 
keeping  also  an  eye  upon  adjoining  encomenderoa  and 
settlers  within  the  district,  and  watching  as  magis- 
trates over  the  observance  of  social,  religious,  and 
pohtical  laws. 

An  alguacil  and  a  priest  aided  them  in  the  dis- 
chai^e  ot  these  duties.  Their  only  recompense  was 
a  salary  which  for  smaller  districts  amounted  to  a 
trifle  over  three  hundred  pesos.**  As  the  new  system 
would  materially  affect  the  conquerors  who  had  cer- 
tain claims  to  the  land  acquired  by  them,  it  was 
proposed  to  give  them  the  preference  in  appointing 
corregidores.  The  first  task  of  the  audiencia  was  to 
inspect  the  towns  and  apportion  districts  of  sufficient 
size  to  support  the  many  claimants  entitled  to  office. 
Many  of  the  divisions  were  too  small  to  support  the 
triple  offices  of  corregidor,  alguacil,  and  priest,  and 
acting  corregidores  or  agents  were  appointed,  partly 
for  economic  reasons,  partly  to  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  humbler  candidates,  as  but  too  many  of  the 
conquerors  were  declared  to  be  unfit  for  the  office  of 
corregidores.  By  March  1531  about  ninety  of  the 
dispossessed  landholders  had  been  compensated  with 
appointments  as  corregidores,  alguaciles,  and  as  super- 
visors of  small  districts.*^ 

Another  reform  introduced  was  the  treatment  of 
natives  by  encomederos,  aa  only  a  portion  had  been 
dispossessed.  The  audiencia  perceived  with  horror 
how  the  poor  creatures  had  been  torn  from  their 
homos  under  the  most  shallow  pretences,  to  be  en- 

" '  Le  Bttlairo  des  corr^gidora  varie  do  320  k  380  peeoa  d'or,  celoi  del 
olgnozila  do  1-JO  t  140,  et  celui  dcs  cui^s  de  liiO  i.  170.  lU  sont  tr^-lnod«n<s, 
ct  crpcndant  doub  ne  savoiis  nrcc  quoi  Its  payer.'  Lettre  ilea  audilcura,  iu 
Teriiaux-Compa.a'<,  Voy.,  Efirii!  ii.  torn.  v.  133. 

"  'De  ceux...38aeront  corTL^gidcrs  oa(tlguazila.'/(i. 
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slaved  and  branded;  some  carried  to  distant  regions 
and  raade  to  work  in  the  mines,  there  to  die  from 
hardships  and  maltreatment.  Wars  had  been  forced 
upon  provinces  in  order  to  give  excuse  for  enslaving; 
petty  offences  had  been  falsely  charged  against  free 
men  to  secure  their  condemnation,  and,  failing  in  this, 
they  had  been  declared  slaves  of  chiefs  and  transferred 
as  such  to  the  Spaniards.  For  this  a  remedy  existed 
in  a  c^dula  of  August  2,  1530,  forbidding  enslave- 
ment either  in  war,  or  by  any  process  whatsoever, 
and  as  a  check  to  further  abuses  in  this  direction  all 
holders  of  slaves  were  directed  to  register  them  be- 
fore the  royal  officials,  and  if  necessary  prove  their 
title.  Bishop  Zumiirraga  was  by  the  same  decree 
confirmed  as  protector  of  the  Indians,  to  watch  over 
its  observance,  and  shield  the  oppressed,  yet  with  au- 
thority subordinate  to  that  of  the  audiencia.''  Strict 
as  the  law  appeared,  it  was  not  difficult  to  evade  it 
with  the  aid  of  corrupt  officials,  by  whom  the  audiencia 
could  easily  be  deceived.  Even  the  saintly  oidor, 
Quiroga,  joioa  Salmeron  in  su^esting,  a  few  months 
after  the  issue  of  the  c^ula,  that  natives  guilty  of 
rebellion,  idolatry,  and  social  crimes,  be  condemned  to 
the  mines,  which  must  be  abandoned  unless  workers 
could  be  obtained."  Despite  the  abuses  that  crept 
in,  a  salutary  check  had  nevertheless  been  given  to 
Indian  slavery.  Soon  foUowed  the  liberation  of  chil- 
dren born  of  such  slaves,  and  gradually  slavery  in  its 
real  sense  became  confined  to  the  negro  race." 

Another  evil  was  the  carrier  system,  by  which  chiefs 

"  Hia  Jurisdiction  was  limited  in  cases  of  maltreatment  to  SO  pesos  de  oro, 
or  ten  days  imprisonment,  and  he  bad  no  authority  over  officiala.  Puga, 
Cedul'irh,  64-0.  His  interlerence  becams  nevertheless  dlatastcful,  it  seems, 
to  Faenleal,  who  recom  men  tied  that  no  more  protectors  bo  appointed. 

»»C'ui*M,  in  Paeheco  and  Cdrilrnar,  Col.  the.,  xiii  190-200,  424-3.  Sal- 
meroo  even  nses  the  word  cnBlavement  in  this  conocction.  A.  joint  letter  of 
the  Btldiencia,  of  March  lo31,  states  that  the  order  against  slavery  had 
already  injured  mining  and  raiacd  the  price  of  goods.  Tcmaax-Compang, 
Voy.,  sflrie  ii.  torn,  v,  147-fl. 

"Cortte  nrj^cB  in  1£37  that  no  undue  haste  be  nacd  in  liberating  Einves. 
merely  that  children  lie  declared  free.  EKritm  Sneli'  s,  277-8.  The  pri=c  of 
■laves  in  1632  was  40  pesos.  See  Fuonleal's  fetter,  nbi  sup.,  1153-9. 
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or  towns  were  called  upon  to  furnish  men  to  enco 
menderos  and  ofBcials,  or  for  pretended  royal  een'ice, 
to  transport  provision  and  material  to  the  settlements, 
or  for  armies.  The  burdens  and  pressure  to  which 
such  impressed  natives  were  submitted  were  quite 
appalling,  hundreds  perishing  on  the  road,  there  to 
be  left  as  carrion.'*  To  stop  the  impressment  was 
impossible,  as  available  beasts  of  burden  were  too  few, 
and  as  there  was  no  other  way  to  utilize  certain  na- 
tives who  were  accustomed  to  carrying.  Neverthe- 
less restrictions  were  introduced,  with  limits  on  tho 
burden,  the  distance,  and  the  proportion  of  the  in- 
habitants to  be  thus  employed.  Married  men  were 
allowed  to  employ  four  carriers,  babhelors,  two,  who 
must  volunteer  for  the  work  and  receive  in  payment 
one  hundred  cacao  beans  daily.''  All  natives,  indeed, 
must  be  paid  for  work,  the  rate  and  number  of  hours 
being  determined  by  the  audiencia." 

In  these  and  other  tasks  of  reform  this  body  was 
aided  by  native  alguaciles,  instructed  by  Spanish 
officers  and  intrusted  with  the  staflF  of  office,  as  a  step 
to  teaching  them  the  administration  of  municipal 
aifairs."*  A  further  step  was  the  establishment  of 
the  town  named  Santa  F6,  near  Mexico,  for  converted 
natives,  especially  those  who  had  left  the  monasteries, 
and  here  under  tho  care  of  friars  in  their  convent 
hospital  they  were  to  be  confirmed  in  the  knowledge 


"The  Huejtotaiiicae,  who  bordered  on  . 

Mexico  Valley,  were  constantly  impressed  for  acaling  the  ranfea  with  bur- 
dens, a  strain  under  which  hundreds  periabed,  aa  ZuraArraga  wntea  in  hia  oft- 
quoted  letter. 

"Fuenleal,  Carta,  in  FiKhrm  &aA  Cdrdtman,  Ce!.Doc.,j:m.2\2.  He  sug- 
gests on  a  later  page,  thai  enough  beaats  exiat  to  dispense  with  much  of  the 
cariyiug,  and  urges  the  continued  introduction  of  live-Btock.  Guzman  favored 
tlie  same  idea  for  Mexico,  but  not  fur  New  Galicia,  where  few  beasta  could 
lio  found.  Id.,  xiT.  8C-T,  02-3.  Heatimont  adds  hia  conutieiits.  Crda.  Hkk., 
iii.  447-8.  Herrcra,  dec.  v.  lib.  i.  cap.  vi.,  alludes  to  the  limit  of  30  leagues 
for  cerloin  tcansportatioDS,  with  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  the  earners. 

"/'u^a,  Cfdulario,  77,  So.  Tlie  audiencia  speaks  in  1531  of  'nn  dctai- 
cclcmin  de  mals  par  jour'  to  workers  on  a  convent.  yVmoioj-CWpans,  Toy., 
sOrie  ii.  torn,  v,  173.  At  a  later  date  the  pay  waa  a  Eilvcr  cuortilto  daily,  and 
Mcndoza  recommended  the  increaso  to  tea  maravcdis.  owing  to  the  rise  in 
prices  cenerally.  Jlelaciim,  in  Faclieeo  and  Cdrd^na*.  Col.  Doe.,  ri.  506-7, 

''The  audiencia  did  not  find  the  Indians  civili2ed  enough  to  form  town 
councils.  Lettn,  in  Temmtx-Cojnpant,  Voy.,  a&ne  ii.  torn.  v.  168. 
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and  practice  of  European  arts  and  institutions.  Others 
were  placed  in  apprenticeship  to  Spanish  artisans." 
Efforts  were  also  made  to  gather  and  provide  for  half- 
breed  children  deserted  by  their  fathers,"  and  to 
administer  relief  for  the  suffering  created  by  the 
measles,  which  burst  suddenly  upon  the  natives  as  an 
epidemic,  and  committed  ravages  only  inferior  to  those 
of  the  small-pox.*^  Moors  and  Jews,  and  descendants 
of  those  who  had  been  stamped  by  the  inquisition, 
were  expelled,  so  that  their  presence  might  not  pro- 
fane the  increasing  number  of  converts,"  Measures 
against  vagrants  were  made  more  stringent,  as  they 
sot  a  bad  example  to  the  community,  and  created  no 
little  mischief  in  the  native  towns.  This  applied  also 
to  many  idle  and  dissolute  persons,  who,  without  being 
actual  vagrants,  proved  equally  pernicious  to  the  com- 
munity. A  number  of  these  were  settled  in  different 
towns,  and  given  land  together  with  ten  or  twenty 
natives  to  aid  them  in  cultivating  it. 

Among  the  results  of  the  colonization  measures  was 
the  founding  in  1530  of  the  city  of  Puebla  de  los  An- 
geles, by  Hernando  de  Saavedra,  corregidor  of  Tlaseala, 
with  the  approval  of  the  audiencia.    Bishop  Garc^s  had 

••It  was  founded  by  Quiroga,  who  projected  two  more.  Id.,  135,  IBfl; 
UtaiiinojU,  Crda.  Mich.,  iii.  310-11. 

'"  They  might  be  intnuted  to  encomeoderoa  till  of  an  ag«  to  care  for  them- 
selvcB.  Puga,  Ceilviario,  3S.  Quiroga  had  been  actuated  to  this  step  partly 
by  the  number  of  children  drowned  in  the  ditches  round  Mexico.  Moreno, 
FnujmFatoi',  20-1.  The  illegitimate  ofl&pring  of  Indiana  and  Spaniards 
received  the  name  of  MoiitallcBos.  Frejea,  liiet.  Brtnt,  174.  Bishop  Zumir- 
raga  had  fined  Indian  adulterers,  but  tbia  act  was  annnlled.  Ordtna  dt  la 
Corona,  MS.,  ii.  6. 

"  It  Btanda  recorded  in  the  native  annals  as  irpiton  tahuail,  small  peat, 
the  amall-poi  being  called  great  peat.  Maidifia,  Hint,  Eelte.,  614-IS.  Moto- 
linia  places  it  'eteven  yeara  after  the  conquest,'  liUl.  Ind.,  i.  IS,  while 
Bemal  Diaz  assumes  that  it  came  in  lu27,  preceded  by  a  'sabre-like  light'  in 
the  heavens,  from  which  the  priest  predioted  what  followed,  namely  an  epi- 
demic of  measles  and  a  sort  of  leprosy.  In  the  year  after,  a  rain  of  toads 
terrified  the  settlers  of  Qoazacoalco,  UUt.  Cong.  (Paris,  1637),  iv,  *Gl-2,  In 
Oajaea,  Pel.,  Pachtco  and  Cdrdavu,  Col.  Poc.,  ix.  212,  a  fmoine  ia  recorded, 
which  extended  orer  Miguatlan  region.  Sahaguu  describes  a  peat  about  that 
period,  'y  talla  como  agua  de  las  bocas. .  .gran  copia  de  sangre  [a]  por  lo  cual 
tnoria  y  mnriii  inUnita  gente.'  llitt.  Oen.,  li.  273. 

"  Several  petitions  appeared  to  tbia  effect.  See  Pacheeo  and  CdTdmat, 
Col.  Doe,,iii.  124,  136.  ^e  decree  against  Jews  appeara  in  .Libra  rff  Cabildo, 
Kt9.,  Idi,  and  that  against  the  others  was  already  issued  by  the  previous 
•odionda,  both  to  be  evaded  by  bribee. 
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already  represented  to  the  crown  that  unless  a  Spanish 
town  was  established  in  his  diocese  little  progress  could 
be  made  in  the  way  of  either  spiritual  or  temporal  im- 
proveraent,  and  he  applied  for  permission  to  found  one. 
The  necessity  was,  however,  so  evident  that,  confident 
of  the  approval  of  the  king,  the  audiencia  authorized 
the  beginning  of  the  work  before  the  receipt  of  instruc- 
tions from  the  crown."  According  to  Motolinia,  the 
work  was  begun  on  the  16th  of  April,"  and  from 
Bishop  Zumdrraga's  statements  we  learn  that  the  site 
first  selected  was  situated  on  low  ground,  and  that  it 
had  been  decided  before  he  left  New  Spain,  in  1532, 
to  remove  the  town  to  a  higher  position." 

Although  great  assistance  had  been  given  to  the 
settlers  by  supplying  them  with  native  labor  from  the 
neighboring  towns  of  Tlascala,  Tepeaca,  and  others, 
during  the  first  three  years  the  colony  did  not  make 
that  progress  which  the  promoters  of  it  had  hoped.** 
The  cause  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  royal  orders 


"  There  U 

en  by  Mot „_ __ 

TVoD.,  IHm-GH,  213.  Salmeron,  writing  on  the  30th  of  March  1S3I,  t 
wordg: '  Se  comiuazt,  (L  eosayar  1&  Pnebla  do  los  Angeles,'  Packeeo  and  Cdrdauu, 
Col.  Doc.,  j.m.  KM,  yet  on  Angust  H,  1531,  heileacribes  the  town  asfairlybuilt, 
containing  a  church,  public  stmcturea,  four  hosteldol,  Bnd50houBm,aiidtheBct- 
tlem  already  engaged  in  agriculture.  Tfmaux-Compaai,  Voy.,a6neii.  toia.\. 
IC^S,  1S7-90.  Yetnncurt  gives  April  IS,  1530,  as  thodatewhentheSntnuui 
was  eaid,  which  Btatemeut  is  corroborateij  by  Motolinia.  Vetanoart,  however, 
errs  in  asserting  that  the  work  was  begun  by  permissioa  of  Fuenleal,  as  the 
president  had  not  yet  arrived  in  New  Spain.  Uhron.,iB.  Zamacoii  statea  that 
the  city  was  fonudod  in  1533  as  a  measure  resolved  apon  by  Fnenleal  and  the 
audiencia.  Hii't.  Mex.,  iv,  562,  Some  minor  authorities  give  the  year  1531, 
and  others  1532,  as  the  date  of  the  founding  of  this  town. 

<*  I'acheco  and  Cdrdtnai,  Col.  Doc.,  xvi.  660-2.  The  new  town  wbb  bnilt 
oD  the  margin  of  the  river  Atoyac.  The  site  was  five  leagues  south  of  Tlaa- 
cala,  20  leagues  east  of  the  city  oi  Mciiuo,  and  40  leagues  west  ot  Vara  Crot. 
Upon  it  were  very  ancient  mins,  those,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  dty 
of  Quilaxcolapan,  founded  centuries  before  by  Veitiecat  and  XJcalantoalt; 
Another  nnme  given  to  this  ancient  city  was  Vnsipalan,  meaning  '  country  of 
snakes.'  Mtdina,  Chron.  de  San  Diego  tie  ilex.,  24:^-3.  Quilaxcolapan  signifiei 
tbe  '  place  where  entrails  are  waabed,'  tbe  nama  being  derived  from  the  en*- 
tOTD  of  tbrowinir  into  the  streams  near  by  the  entrails  of  bumao  victintt  sao- 
riliced  by  the  TloscaltecB.  Akidd,  Detcnp.  Puebla,  MS.,  15. 

'*SatmeroD,  in  a  lctt«r  dated  November  1,  1632.  states  thot  thn  colony 
v-aa  on  tlio  decrease.   Temavx-Compam,  Kny.,  si'rie  ii.  torn.  v.  207. 
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with  regard  to  privileges  and  immunities.    Doubt  also 

Erevailed  as  to  repartimientos."  Meanwhile  the  queen, 
y  c^dula  of  the  20th  of  March  1532,  sanctioned  the 
proceeding,  and  instructed  the  audiencia  to  advance 
the  settlement  as  fully  as  lay  in  its  power,  grant>- 
ing  exemption  from  taxation  for  thirty  years.  She 
also  conferred  upon  the  town  the  title  of  city,  and 

f  ranted  it  a  coat  of  arms"  appropriate  to  its  name  of 
'uebla  de  los  Angeles.*" 

Yetfor  sometime  discontent  prevailed  amongthe  col- 
onists and  their  numbers  decreased  considerably.'^  But 
this  unfavorable  state  of  affairs  did  not  last  for  many 
years,  as  in   1535  a  subscription  to  the  amount   of 

" '  Lea  nn^conteoU  r^p^tcnt  saoB  cene  aux  coloni  qn'ilB  les  penlent  et  ae 
perdeot  eux-mCnies,  puuque  cct  eesai  protivo  r^n'oii  peut  gouvemcr  lo  pays  Btuu 
repartiinicntoe,'  Id, 

f  3ff<liaa,Chn,n.deSaaDiego(UMfx.,2i3i  Pu!ja,Cedulario.79.  Thearm* 
consisted  uf  five  towers,  through  the  centrnloneofnhichnuliGda  rapid  river. 
The  shield  was  sarmoanted  by 
tm  imperial  crouii,  and  sup- 
ported by  two  angels  holding 
in  their  liand  tholattersKand 
V,  which,  aa  Meilina  coniac- 
tures,  signified  Charles  V.  In 
the  orlo  ia  inscribed  the  motto: 
'Angclis  BVis  Dcvs  Mandavit 
do  se  vt  cvstodinnt  te.'  I  re- 
prodnce  a  wood-cut  represen- 
tation of  th?sc  arms  from  Gon- 
tala  DdcUa,  Tenlro  EcUf.,  L, 
Iict  ween  pp.  TOandTl.inwhich 
an  error  of  u  for  tr  occtirs  in 
the  motto.  Calle  asserts  that 
tlie  coat  of  arms  was  granted 

on  th.  2011;  ot  July  1538  -d  ^,  „  ,„^  „  „.  „.„,. 

thetitlaot  may  Noblo,y  Leal' 
on  February  24,  1501.  il^m.  y 
Not..  61. 

"Salmeron,  in  March  1531,  informed  the  crown,  without  giving  any  reaaons, 
that  this  name  Imd  been  adopted  subject  to  his  Majesty's  approval.  Pacheeo 
and  CiinUnat,  Col.  Doc.,  liii.  106.  Tradition,  however,  nasigns  reasons  for 
the  DaniB.  One  is  that  Bishop  Garc^  saw,  in  a  dream,  angola  sun'eying  the 
Bile,  Condllot  Pnm.,  1555-65,  243]  and  another  one  informs  ub  that  while  the 
Spaniards  were  employed  in  founding  the  city  agr«at  multitude  of  sngcla 
appeared  in  a  dream  to  Queen  Isabel  and  indicated  to  her  the  site.  Gareia, 
hilt.  Brth.,  lib.  iii.  10. 

''Luis  de  Castilla  made  declaration  in  Toledo  1534,  that  he  had  been  at 
Puebia  and  that  the  vecinos  were  dissatiaBcd.  Although  he  had  heard  that 
there  were  60  colonists  when  It  was  first  settled,  when  he  wns  tliere,  there 
were  only  17.  These  complained  that  Tlaacala  ond  t'holubi  had  not  been 
assigned  to  them  in  repartimiento,  though  a  promise  to  that  effect  had  been 
mo^  Putbla,  Pn^iaa,  in  Fnthnco  and  Cdiilaiat,  ivi.  557-0. 
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eleven  hundred  and  twenty-six  pesos  was  raised  for 
the  erection  of  a  more  suitable  church,  wliich  was 
begun  in  August  153G  and  completed  in  October  1539. 
From  this  time  continued  success  followed,  and  Puebla 
became  not  only  the  cathedral  town  of  the  diocese'^ 
but  a  flourishiug  agricultural  and  manufacturing  cen- 
tre.'^ 

Flattered  by  the  good  effect  of  many  benevolent 
measures,  and  the  ease  with  which  reforms  had  been 
introduced  into  the  Indian  department,  the  audieacia 
began  to  write  glowing  reports  of  their  progress,  and 
of  the  improvement  of  affairs  generally.  Their  secret 
orders  were  not  divulged;  and  for  a  long  time  the 
withdrawal  of  encomiendas  was  understood  to  be  a 
etep  toward  a  new  distribution,  partly  of  grants  in  per- 
petuity. This  belief  was  fostered  to  some  extent  by 
the  utterances  of  certain  oidores,  made  in  good  faith 
in  favor  of  encomiendas  as  needful  to  colonial  advance- 
ment, and  partly  by  the  public  letters  of  Fuenleal 
to  the  same  effect.  But  the  latter  were  intended 
only  to  deceive  the  settlers,  or  calm  them,  for  in  pri- 
vate letters  he  spoke  against  all  but  temporary  grants, 
and  made  light  of  protests  from  the  colonists.**  Some 
of  these,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  secure  all 
the  benefit  possible  from  the  natives  held,  and  this  tc 
a  degree  that  left  a  stamp  of  desolation  upon  many  a 
fair  district.  This  done,  they  were  ready  to  join 
those  who  had  been  dispf^scssed  in  an  overwhelming 
clamor  against  the  gradually  disclosing  policy  of  the 
audiencia.      The    country   would   surely   be   ruined. 

"The  t^iscopal  seat  was  removed  from  Tlaocola  to  Puebla  in  15G0.  About 
this  rerioU  it  contained  500  vecinos.  Ilex,  Iiifurm.,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdeaat, 
Col.  Doe.,  XV.  447-9.  As  early  ae  1531  Salmeron  hod  suggoBted  that  Fuebia 
■!;oiild  bo  made  the  scat  of  the  bisbopric— Tcnwii^-Compaiu,  sfirio  ii.  toui. 
V.  Ifii — nnd  Bishop  Garc^  also  agitated  the  qucetion  of  removal  thither, 
lio  (lid  not.  however,  live  to  see  the  cbsjuie  effected. 

"Nolulily  that  of  eilk.  Bye<:dula  ol  April  M,  1548,  free  licenrc  was 
pven  to  its  iahebitautB  to  eetablUh  silk  factories  without  being  subject  to 
couliol  or  interference,  litcop.  de  Itid.,  ii.  103. 

"  '  El  n!>cr  quitado  los  indios  y  cvellos  tornado  para  Vnestat  Magortad 
fill!  eosa  giiiada  por  Dios.'    A  little  below  he  ur^  delay  in  conaidering  pre- 

Jotuity  gmnta,  'annqiie  en  el  parecer  que  envio  digo  otra  cow.'  Carta,  in 
aduco  und  C'lmjenaa,  Cgi.  Doc.,  xiiL  -202-3. 
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Without  natives  to  work  for  them  the  Castilian  would 
be  reduced  to  starvation  and  compelled  to  go  in  search 
of  other  fields.  The  natives  would  relapse  into  their 
old  ways,  grow  arrogant,  rise  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  none  might  predict  the  end. 

The  corregidores  also  joined  in  th«  cry,  and  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  small  pay  which  barely  sufficed 
for  absolute  necessaries.'*  The  friars,  who  were  inter- 
ested, for  that  matter,  by  reason  of  a  number  of  snug 
grants,  came  to  their  aid  with  strong  arguments, 
dwelling  in  particular  on  the  need  of  the  encomienda 
systeui  to  promote  conversion,  and  thereby  maintain 
control  over  the  natives.  The  oidores  became  divided 
on  this  point,  Salmeron  and  Quiroga  showing  a  pref- 
erence for  the  system,  and  the  able  Ceynos  appearing 
against  crown  holdings  by  which  the  revenue  was 
reduced  to  nothing.  It  was  also  ai^ued  that  encomen- 
deros  could  be  supervised  in  their  treatment  of  vassals 
fully  as  well  as  corregidores,  and  would  not  only  take 
greater  interest  in  their  charge,  but  insure  a  larger 
tribute."  The  economic  feature  must  after  all  out- 
weigh philanthropy,  at  least  with  a  monarch  in  need  of 
funds,  and  as  corregimientos  involved  a  costly  staff  of 
petty  governors  and  collectors,  with  payment  of  army 
and  pensioners,  nearly  all  of  whom  could  be  discarded 
under  the  encomienda  system,  which  also  afforded  a 
surer  return,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  high  resolves 
were  shaken.  Viceroy  Mendoza,  indeed,  received 
orders  to  stay  his  hand  against  encomenderos,  and,  as 
he  strongly  condemned  corregidores,  and  advocated 
native  service  as  necessary  for  the  country,**  we  find 

'*  Thia  is  graphically  set  forth  in  a  petition  from  a,  number  of  conquerors, 
b  Col.  Doc.  IiUd.,  i.  526-30. 

^CcjnoB  reconimended  eatailed  grants,  nith  enriqncfSa  clatisc,  of  moat 
land,  ami  in  large  lots,  say  to  about  400  deserving  moQ  in  all,  200  of  whom 
were  to  reside  at  Mexico,  paying  one  tenth  of  reveoiie  to  the  crovm.  Smaller 
graots  lead  to  extortion.  Varta,  in  /caiJa/cefci,  Col.  Doc,  ii,  158  ot  aeq.,  2.17. 
The  rcpreseDhttiouB  of  the  frian,  headed  by  Valencia  and  Bctouzoa,  ore  given 
in  Id.,  156,  190,  and  othen  appear  in  Pasheco  and  CaTtltriae,  CoL  Doc.,  iv. 
600-71,  iti.  197-8,  itii.  123-6,  140,  ivi.  560. 

"See  bis  letters  in  Id.,  ii.  183-,1,  Florida,  Col.  Doe.,  i.  122,  and  Temaux- 
Compatig,  Voy..  Una  i.  torn.  x.  361,  wherein  he  also  exposes  Ute  coiregidore* 

But.  Ho.,  Vol.  O.    33 
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the  old  system  revived  with  ever  increasing  entailoient, 
for  a  number  of  lives,  side  by  side  with  corregimiento 
rule,  till  it  withers  in  the  general  advancement,  and 
disappears  by  decree  of  Cdnos  III." 

The  question  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  con- 
querors,who,  after  performing  achievements  unequalled 
for  daring  and  grandeur,  as  Bernal  Diaz  asserts,  had 
for  a  dozen  years  assisted  to  establish  a  new  country 
for  the  crown.  If  their  motives  were  not  governed 
wholly  by  patriotism,  the  result  nevertheless  appeared 
to  the  benefit  of  their  God,  their  country,  and  their 
king,  and  they  were  entitled  to  a  better  reward  than 
appears  to  have  been  given  them — instance  such  meri- 
torious men  as  MoutaSo,  the  volcano-climber.  Much 
of  the  complaint,  aa  recorded  in  different  memorials, 
and  in  the  soldier  chronicle  of  Bernal  Diaz,  is  no 
doubt  the  chronic  grumbling  of  men  disappointed  in 
their  inordinate  pretensions,  or  torn  by  envy  at  the 
greater  honors  and  opulence  gained  by  favorites  of 
fortune,  or  by  persons  more  careful  of  their  opportu- 
nities than  the  reckless,  shiftless  adventurers  who  seized 
an  emperor  and  subdued  a  nation,  and  then  abandoned 
the  substance  to  disperse  in  profitless  search  of  new 
worlds  to  conquer.  There  had  been  here  a  Monte- 
zuma, and  there  an  Atahualpa;  surely  there  was  noth- 
ing 60  very  improbable  in  the  fancy  that  there  might 
be  half  a  score  of  such  kingdoms  scattered  about  the 
world.  But  the  gold  and  pearls  of  new  kingdoms 
once  more  melted  into  air,  and  when  the  restless  sol- 
diers returned  to  neglected  grants,  they  found  them- 
selves too  often  stripped  of  these.  And  so  they 
struggled  on,  a  prey  to  their  own  folly,  yet  ever 
bringmg  accusations  against  a  not  altogether  thankless 

aa  itcf;1igcnt  officers  luid  cruel  extortioners.  Tlie  comiaiaBioaere  aent  to  do 
jiiatics,  J'li'ja,  Cfdalario,  75,  did  Uttlu  g„od. 

"In  iron,  Trat.  Eb/vth.,  i  et  BCq.,  wo  find  tlie  rules  and  progress  of  tho 
system  fully  revealed,  with  entiiilnieHt  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  genera- 
tion, in  from  irij!)  to  1G20.  ^Icndoza  spcaUs  of  n  syatmn  of  deduetiuna  onil 
vucancics  in  the  corrcgidor  holdings,  in  order  to  obtAin  fonds  to  support 
arpointcca  for  whom  a"  •..       ,,,,  ,^,, 

Voc.,  vi.  600. 
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government,  and  finding  consolation  in  tirades  and 
petitions,  and  above  all  in  dwelling  upon  tho  pictures 
of  tho  glorious  past,  dimmed  here  and  there  by  recol- 
lections of  those  who  had  yielded  life  upon  the  terrible 
stone  of  sacrifice,  yet  anon  illumined  by  heroic  deaths 
on  the  battle-field.  Many  succumbed  to  broken 
health,  and  a  half-century  after  the  landing  of  CortJs 
but  five  of  his  famous  band  of  five  hundred  and  two- 
score  remained,  as  Bcrnal  Diaz  querulously  relate^i: 
"All  of  us  aged  and  infirm,  and  very  poor,  burdened 
with  sons,  and  daughters  to  marry,  and  with  grand- 
children; and  so  we  live  in  trouble  and  misery" — a 
sentence  which  may  possibly  belie  itself,  however. 
But  let  the  old  soldier  grumble;  it  gives  us  pleasure 
sometimes  to  exaggerate  our  merits. 

As  for  the  band  of  Narvaez,  about  a  thousand 
strong,  he  knows  of  but  twelve  remaining;  and  tlio 
followers  of  Garay,  all  gone  or  dispersed.  Yet  the  con- 
querors did  not  disappear  so  entirely  after  all;  tho 
number  of  prominent  and  wealthy  men  who  in  later 
generations  claimed  descent  from  them  is  quite  numer- 
ous, and  many,  indeed,  have  by  illustrious  deeds 
revived  the  laurels  gained  by  their  forefathers."* 

"  Benuil  Duz'  own  family,  despite  his  oomplaiiits,  rose  to  promlnonce,  or 
rather  ettslainod  itcolf,  na  told  la  Juayro',  0»aC.,  i.  333;  Pinfh,  Epitome,  u. 
C04.  His  own  book  concludes  with  brief  biographies  of  a  largo  nnmbcr  ct 
liis  comraUca.  U'M.  Vti-dad.,  14,  1^,  240-7,  and  paasiin;  the  rocords  in  Coe- 
t.i,  I't-udftifia,  1.  ii.,  and  It'amirei,  Proi-eeo,  give  odditionat  f^cU,  and  lo:i|{ 
and  nearly  complete  lints  of  the  lirst-comers liave  been  collected  in  Icazbal- 
eetn,  Co'.  £)o:.,  i.  431-0;  Roe.  Mex.  Gemj.,  Do'.etln,  2da  6p,,  ii.  251-03;  Dice. 
V.'iv.,  ii.  402-210;  rwlniclon  Mex.,  i.  343-0.  Tho  ilommnitos  llh:  y 
Po'M.,  KIS.,  opcna  witha  liitof  descendants  living  in  15C0,  ondgivca  Eonia 
a^aunt  of  their  canditioD.  Sea  aUu  JItx.,  JUiiiii/.  al  lie;/,  '21-0;  (Jonzalii 
DilcHa,  Tmtro  Eeles,  i.  1T7;  Torquemada,  i.  3JI  etc.  Additional  authorities 
for  tlio  tbrco  preceding  chapters  •«:  Paehtfo  and  Cdrilena^,  Col.  D':c.,  ii. 
4>-0,  114,200-3;  iv.  140-7,000-74;  vL  277,  COO,  507;  tiii.  21;  ix.  212;  li. 
107-lii  xii.-xiii.  passim;  xv.  443;  xvi.  208,  COO;  xx\\.  352-504;  xsvii.-ts,; 
CAiiiiaiiiaiii,  IJiti.  Conq.,  ii.  1G2-0;  Teriuiii3:-C'ompaaa,  Voy.,  ai^rio  1.  torn.  x. 
2W-07,  C4J-Cu;  Eiirio  ii.  torn.  i.  200  ct  acq. ;  torn,  v,  pnssim ;  iitro  ile  CiO.ihlo, 
aiS.,  141,  1D4.  210-4;  Ocledo,  f.  114-15;  iii.  J)20-3.1;  /.™«,  Tml.  L'licom.,  IS 
cl  Bcq.;  Paffa,  Cediilurio,  C  passim;  Car'as  de  Indian.  0^,  8;i7-41;  'J'o.yj.i'-- 
). c'ta,  i.  312-13,  D02-0,  j99-G0Si  iii.  30-42,  101-2,  1J7  ct  st-ii.;  La»  Ca-'i.; 
P.t^Ui.  Lid.  Vcvattat,  40-5.  01-112;  Ilamire^  Procaio,  191-205,  2:!C-^'; 
F.iiaeroa,  Viadkian,  MS,,  121-2;  leasiialreta,  tW.  lioe.,  i.  pp.  xlriiL-i::., 
l,-i    l.ji.     ij  Ai, -«^  .  :;    ..«   »^.-.-;    w     no  on    i-.j:_r»i.  />-/    tty^    T'.-.'fl     1    -^ 


lvi.-Uiv.,  14  ct  seq.;  u.  pp.  xsiii.-T.,  SS-30,  1.">0-C3;  Cd.  Dor.  Ixid., 
31-41,  103-22,  521-30;  ii.  401-3;  iv.  221-G;  Arrluvo  Me^.,  Hoe.,  i.  iKw.im : 
U.  81,  lGC-7,  207-302;  JforeUi,  Fatti  A'ovi  Orbii,  104;  Florida,  CM.  iJoe., 
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121-33;  Orderu»  de  la  Corona,  MS.,  L  1-8,  60-4;  A>/otuo  el  Salio.  Lot  Sletr, 
Parlidai,  i.-iv.;  Uecop.  de  Indiai,  i.  570;  iL  lJ7-8,  107;  Cartel,  EtcrUot 
SutUoK,  75  passim;  Itamira.  Doc.,  MS.,  260-302,  398-402 ;  Z>iimn,  Hui. 
Ind.,  MS.,  617-25;  ileadieea,  Ilixl.  Ecla.,  1224  pasBini;  Yiivyti,  InUrut., 
MS.,  airie  ii.  pt.  i.;  Gonzalez  Ddvila.  TetUro  Edrs.,  i.  20-4,  71,  80-6,  2G2; 
Arroaiz,  Illal.  Orizaba,  314-15;  Medina,  Clirdit.  de  San  Diego,  0,  10,  lD-20, 
24-2-3,  2J0j  Ddvila  PadiKa,  Hial.  Foad.  ilex.,  1-54,  120-40;  I^ae-U'a  Mtx., 
ii.  477,  311-33;  also  notes  in  Mei.  eda.,  i.-u,;  Humbold/,  Emai  Pol.,  i  1G4, 
\S-2i  FfTimada,  Ilitt.  Ecla.,  47-9C;  112-13,  130-0;  PeraUa,  Aot.  Hint.,  130-7, 
104-8,  270-0;  Beaummil.  Crdii.  Mich.,  iii.  210i>os8im;  iv.  51,  Sj-9fl,  115-10, 
bfl-OO;  V.  229,  2S7'9;  Ddvila,  Continaaeion,  MS.,  SO,  284-03,  312;  Bttsta- 
Ltaiite,  Neeendad,  41-3;  Monumentia  Domi«.  Eap.,  MS.,  8,  62,  72-0;  pt  v. 
0,  7,  34,  41,  45-50;  pt.  vi.  322-0;  Eacoeara,  Conjaraeion.  ii.  48-62;  Biirgoa, 
Veog.  .Dearrip.  Oajaca,  i.  3-64;  ii.  380-07;  VUla  .S'rflor,  Thealro,  L  13-14;  ii. 
112;  Leido  de  Trjada,  Apunl.  Hist.,  pt.  It.  246-52;  Moalemaiiar,  Smtuxriot, 
pt  i.,  87-105,  175-81,209-30;  pt  ii.-iii.  ptLsaim;  Ataman,  i)i»-rt.,L  250-70, 
app.  2a-30.  1-25,  215-22;  ii.  20-33,  15I-«G,  307-lfl,  app.  15-49:  Burgoo, 
Paltalra  Uitl.,  1-15;  Concilloi  Prov.  1555  y  1&65,  2&<34,  227-82;  Sal-izar, 
M'x.  ISS4,  303-7;  Saloiar  y  ObirU,  Cong.  Alex.,  340-52,  398-441;  Cort^t, 
Ilia.  N.  Eap.,  12-13;  Prov.  Sto  Evangrlio,  pt.  i.i  Calle,  Mem.  y  Not.,  41-4; 
Riwra,  Gob.  Mex.,  i.  22-7;  Mex.,  Exlraeloa  de  Ceduiai,  MS.,  5-12;  Mex., 
lYol.  Ciudad,  2u5;  Lacunta,  Disairm*  Ilitl.,  pt.  XKxiii.  458^;  Vetaticvrt, 
Me,,oloj.,  4Sj;  Id.,  Chroa.,  20-43;  Id.,  Trot.  Mex.,  28-54;  Id.,  Purbla,  64-6; 
XaLiora,  Bi'i.  Leg.  i7«.,  ii.  374-418;  V.  140-306;  J/un^oJrKi:.,  iii.  82;  BraaituT 
de  Boarboarg,  liiat.  Xat.  L'ie.,iv,  723-74;  La  Ilaitraeioa  Mexicana,  i.  345-9; 
I'etan,  Mem.  Oual.,  i.  123-9;  Nutva  Exp.  Brrre  Bea.,  MS.,  225-45;  Mex., 
Maii'JifUo  al  Itiy.,  22-0;  Mex.,  Mem.  Agrie.  lSi3,  0,  10;  Petrr  Martyr,  de 
lu-vlia,  147-07;  Aa,  NaaukfUrige  Veriamtliag,  xxviiL;  Dice.  Univ.,  i.  356-S, 
6CW-ia;ii.  475-010;  V.  578;  vi.  475-8;  »m.  62-3,  135,  213  otaeq.;  ii.  412-13; 
X.  740-00;  Jtea'a  CJ-IoIom,  MS.,  1.  148-0;  Oranaloa,  Tardea  Am.,  28-338; 
"  «*'  .ViBfec  Ittp.,  42;  Fuitdacion,  Prov.  Saaliago,  M3.,  1,  2,  15;  Bflpa" 
;(.  Coiiq.,  iii.  114otBeq.;  iv.  354;  Id,  CotU%  ii.  170-82,  243-53;  Caw, 
.■t  Shjloa,  i.  60-110;  ClemtiUe,  TaUai  Chroaol6g.,  173-220;  Reme*al,  Hid. 
Chgapu,  10-13,  35-41,  lOt-11,  479;  lievaia,  Beaumea  ilitl.,  481-8;  Soe.  Mex. 
Ceoy.,  Boleliii,  i.  226,  623-41;  ii.  7,  137,  254-03,  434^1;  iii.  347;  v.  325-0; 
X.  Jl)8-13;  li.  001;  Zamacoia,  HiaL  Mex.,  iv.  197  passim;  v.  71,  165;  x. 
1206-9;  H'titbM,  Chroa.  Jloapilaiaria,  433.  473;  Pap.  FraneU,  MS.,  i.  pt  i.; 
Lareiiaadiire,  Mex.  et  Ouai.,  132-8;  Mazarityoa,  Chiapa,  33-43;  Laharpe, 
Abrigi,  x.  02-122;  E.jxTo,  Hiat.Jalapa,  i.  40-00;  Cam-^Wt  Ili~l.  Span.  Am., 
41;  Diorama,  lCO-70;  CorUa,  Brievea,  ii.  200-3;  Sandt^tnil,  Hiat.  Carlo*  V.,  i, 
805;  Xouv.  Bib.  da  Voy.,  124-7;  PImealtl,  Mem.  Lit.  .ictwd,  108-76;  Ouerra, 
N  Esp.,  ii.  603-10;  Aligre,  Ilia.  Comp..  i.  213-16,  434-0;  Voyagei,  Nem  Col., 
i.  34a;  A'oavcllea  An.  dea  I'oy.,  xcii.  192;  lyleaia*  y  Convenloa de  Mex.,  62-1, 
175-00;  Proal'a  Pie.  Hiat.  Mex.,  130-4;  Garcia,  Hitl.  Beth.,  lUi.  1&-20; 
i'oiiHg'g  Hilt.  Mex.,  40;  Busiierre,  L'Emp.  Mex.,  350-SO;  Sanchex,  Pueb. 
a'agradit.,  1-102;  Salmon's  Mod.  Hitt.,  iii.  190;  King$boTouaKa  Mex.  AiUiq., 
vii.  198;  Jalisro,  Mrm.  Hiat.,  205-12;  Mex.,Col.  Ltye»  ISGl.i.  p.xl.;  Heller, 
Bei'cn  in  ilex.,  123;  JUaner'a  Mex.  AMe,  i.  87-90;  Touron,  Hiat.  Gen.  Am., 
V.  03-7;  Biaacopado  Mex.,  7;  Portilia,  Eap.  in  Mex.,  199-202;  Gottfrird, 
Il^igfit,  iv.;  Cortda,  Aveit.  y  Conq.,  230-304;  Dunbar's  Mex.  Papers,  192; 
Beltrts  SdifianUs,  iv.  350-08;  Diario  Mex.,  viii.  325;  El  Licto  Meidcaito,  i. 
2S0-97i  Foeaey,  Mexique,  501;  O'rjoli-a,  C'nJnica,  2-9. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONQtJEST  OF  NUEVA  GAUCIA. 

1B2S-1S31. 

CoscSA'a  MisstoH— AsvAsrat  or  thb  Ckobs— Entet  ot  Ooebuh  ihto  Mi* 
CBOACAir — HiaATBOcrnis — Terrible  Fate  or  KikoTakoaxoan — Cam- 
PAioN  IN  CunnAB,  Cnnzoo,  and  aiiOmq  Chapai^  Lase — Battle  or 

TONALi.— KaIIM    VKr>lC   KOCHISTLAN — EL   GeaK    TEDL — OpEEATIONH   IN 

Jauscx) — Ik  Quest  or  the  Amazons— The  Gkeateb  Spain— Ceoss- 
ma  the  EaptBTTa  Sahto — On  to  Aztatlas — Devastating  Floods — 
Beakdino  .Slaves — The  Amazon  Myth — Chanob  or  Plans — Found- 
INO  or  Towns — Gvzmak  DsnES  im  Acdiencia — CisrtLiA'a  Discom- 
piTcrKB— Heuisu—Bibuooeapht. 

It  has  been  related  how  Cort^a,  lured  by  ever 
present  rumors  of  gold  and  pearls,  had  sent  forth 
expeditions  which  skirted  the  southern  sea  from  rich 
Tututepec  to  distant  Jalisco,  and  then  retired  to 
Colima  and  Tzintzuntzan  to  form  nuclei  for  proposed 
colonies,  and  starting-points  for  more  effective  inva- 
sions. In  Michoaean  the  exploitation  of  mines  proved 
a  means  to  attract  and  maintain  settlers  chiefly  of  a 
Feckless  class,  whose  conduct  was  not  calculated  to 
create  admiration.  The  native  king,  indeed,  had  cause 
for  bitter  complaints,  and  after  the  overthrow  of 
Salazar,  in  1526,*  be  came  to  Mexico  for  redress, 
there  to  observe  for  himself  the  beneficial  influence  of 
friars,  particularly  in  restraining  the  colonists  in  ex- 
cesses against  natives.  Of  a  timid  nature,  Tangaxoan 
thought  it  politic  not  only  to  accept  baptism,  with  the 

'Beaamont,  CnSn.  Mich.,  iii.  215,  pUiiea  this  visit  during  the  tronbloiu 
tinie  oF  SaUsar'a  rule;  but  had  he  come  then,  tliat  mpociouB  tyrant  woiild 
have  held  him  a  nrisoner  to  extort  treaanrea,  for  Albomoz  writes  in  1525  that 
tbe  kim;  shoald  fie  Knt  for  and  seized,  becEiue  be  misted  the  miners.  Carta, 
in  Icadaictia,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  502-3. 
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name  of  Francisco,'  but  to  ask  for  friars  to  accom- 
pany him  and  spread  their  faith  in  his  kingdom.  This 
was  accorded,  and  Martin  de  Jesus,  also  known  as  De 
la  Corufia,  one  of  the  twelve  Franciscans,'  set  forth 
with  two  or  three  companions,* 

They  were  well  received,  and  soon  a  convent  and 
church  arose,  the  latter  dedicated  to  Santa  Ana, 
wherein  began  their  proselyting  work.  A  not  alto- 
gether politic  iconoclasm  created  a  hostile  feeling 
among  the  people,  abetted  by  the  native  priests,  and 
but  for  the  decided  attitude  of  the  king  and  his 
courtiers  in  favor  of  the  friars,  their  task  would  have 
been  difficult.  As  it  was,  idol  after  idol  was  cast 
down,  and  temples  were  purified  of  their  abomina- 
tions, or  destroyed,"  and  since  the  wrath  of  the  gods, 
manifested  only  in  impotent  oracles,  seemed  powerless 
i^ainst  the  attack  of  these  solitary  men,  the  people 
recovered  from  their  first  shock  and  began  to  look 
more  kindly  on  a  religion  hold  by  doughty  conqueror 
and  patronized  by  royalty.     This  change  was  greatly 

Sronioted  by  the  exemplary  life  of  the  friars,  unselfish, 
evoid  of  greed,  patient,  benevolent,  and  sympathiz- 
ing, and  these  virtues  touched  the  people  in  particular 
»  through  the  care  of  children  and  invalids.     With  the 

'  So  Torqucmada,  iii.  332,  aasamet,  followed  by  Beaumont,  yet  it  is  not 
mjlikcly  that  tlio  baptism  took  place  later,  though  not  «ftar  1529,  aa  shown 
by  Pilar,  io  Ica-balctla,  Col.  Doe.,  ii,  243.  Alegro  names  him  Antonio,  //iff. 
Comp.  Jeeua,  i.  02,  and  so  does  ChimaJpain.  JlUl.  Cong.,  ii.  73. 

'  He  is  biahly  apokcn  of  for  Ills  cbaritabio  character  and  rigid  oheerrance 
of  mles.  After  working  zealously  in  liiicboacan  he  went  with  Curt^  to  Cal- 
ifornia, became  guardian  at  Cuemavaca,  returned  to  Patzcnoro,  where  he 
died,  probably  in  1jj8,  Vetatieurt  snya  September  25,  omitting  the  year. 
lltnotog.,  105;  Datoa  Bhg,,  in  C'arfog  de  ladiat,  780;  Torqaemada,  iii.  433-T; 
Beriatain  aaya  1568. 

^Meiidkla,  Jlisl.  EcU».,  370.  In  a  memorial  of  Qoniaga  five  are  men- 
tioned: Angel  de  Saliceto,  or  Saucedo,  later  known  aa  Angel  de  Valencia, 
Gcronimo  do  la  Cruz,  Juan  Badiano,  or  liadillo,  properly  Vadier,  Mignel  de 
Boionia,  and  Jnan  do  PadiOa,  and  Kcnumont  inBiata  on  accepting  them,  but 
Torqviemada  poinla  out  that  Bome  of  these  arrived  only  in  1027.  Braaseur  do 
Soiirbourg,  Hiit.  Nat.  Civ.,  iv.  731,  745-0,  takes  a  groond  opposite  to  the 
clear  statements  of  Mcndicta,  dnd  perverts  hia  quoted  authority,  Torque- 

'  The  chroniclera  gravely  relate  that  idols  even  of  gold  and  silver  wo» 
destroyed  or  cast  away.  'Junt6  vna  gran  soma  da  idoloe,  y  iL  los  de  metal,  y 
MO  loB  arrojA  en  lo  mat  profundo  de  la  laguna.'   Vefaiunirt,  Mtwtlog.,  1(U. 
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aiTival  of  more  friars,"  conversion  spread,  and  hermi- 
tages and  convents  were  soon  established  in  difFerout 
towns,  as  Guayangarco,  Patzcuaro,  Acdmbaro,  Urua- 
pan,  and  Tar^cuaro,  all  of  which  were  subordinated 
to  the  mother  institutiou  at  Tzintzuntzan,  a  city  con- 
firmed as  capital  by  decree  of  1528.' 


Thus  spread  a  peaceful  conquest,  marred  only  by 
occasional  excesses  from  ruthless  colonists,  and  the 
Tarascans  were  becoming  reconciled  to  the  Spanish 
domination,  tempered  as  it  was  by  the  influence  of 
the  cross.  But  the  peace  of  Michoacan  was  not  des- 
tined to  be  of  long  duration.  The  wealth  of  its  hills 
was  against  it,  as  demonstrated  not  alone  by  the 
unruly  conduct  of  the  first  colonists,  but  by  the 
infamous  proceedings  of  the  first  audiencia  against 
Tangaxoan  Caltzontzin,  king  of  Michoacan,  who  had 
been  summoned  to  Mexico  and  there  held  captive, 
with  significant  intimations  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  him  to  arrange  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  gold. 

'The  records  of  Acdmbaro  give  the  cornea  of  several  additional  frian, 
who  are  «aid  to  have  arrived  already  before  tiie  close  of  1526.  Beaumiml, 
C'l-dn.  Jli:c!i.,  iii.  27-53.   1527  ia  a  more  correct  date. 

'  Pvya,  Ctdulario,  27.  Beaumont  enumcrotca  sevend  more  e«t»bU«hmentflr 
notably  round  Lake  Potzcoaro.  Ct&o.  Mich.,  iii.  243-8. 
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It  was  in  December  1529  that  Nuiio  de  Guzman 
left  the  capital  as  one  flying  from  retribution.  He 
appeared  in  Slichoacan  at  the  head  of  a*woll  equipped 
army,  accompanied  by  the  king,  who  now  served  in 
the  additional  capacity  of  hostage.*  The  return  of  the 
monarch  was  sufficient  in  itself  to  give  rise  to  dem- 
onstrations of  joy,  notably  at  Tzintzuntzan,  although 
the  festivities  were  soon  marred  by  bitter  grief.  Im- 
mediately after  his  arrival  the  president  required  the 
kin^  to  furnish  the  Spaniards  with  from  six  to  ten  thou- 
sand servants  for  the  march  northward,  and  a  few  days 
later,  under  pretext  that  Tangaxoan  did  not  supply 
the  necessary  provisions,  Guzman  placed  him  in  irons 
and  confined  him  in  a  room  near  his  own.  Gold  and 
silver  were  also  demanded,  but  the  amount  given  was 
far  from  satisfying  Guzman's  greed,  and  Tangaxoan 
was  repeatedly  tortured'  in  the  effort  to  ascertain 
from  him  the  hiding-place  of  his  store  of  precious  met- 
als, small  amounts  of  which  were  still  brought  in  from 
time  to  time  in  the  vain  hope  of  obtaining  the  royal, 
captive's  release. 

As  soon  as  the  requisite  number  of  natives  had  been 
furnished  they  were  distributed  among  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  march  of  the  army  continued,  the  lord  of 
each  town  or  village  being  carried  along  in  chains  as 
a  guaranty  of  submission  on  the  part  of  his  sub- 
jects, after  the  manner  of  Tangaxoan,  Don  Pedro 
the  governor,  and  Don  Aionso  the  king's  son-in-law. 
From  Tzintzuntzan  they  went  to  Purudndiro,  fording 
the  river  Tololotlan,  or  Lerma,  February  2,  1530,  at 
or  near  Conguripo.  From  the  day,  they  named  the 
river  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purificacion  del  Buen  Paso, 

'The  king  wbb  spparontly  at  libertj,  but  a  gnard,  Epedally  sppomted  to 
watcli  him,  nronld  have  made  futila  any  attempt  to  eicape,  Oianian,  4^  RH, 
A«6n.,  403. 

•  Garcia  de]  Pilar  and  the  rUcalde  Godoy  were  employed  tor  tb«  pnrpoM, 
but  the  atatement  of  the  fonner  leaves  it  nncertain  wfietlicr  the  Icing  was  tor- 
tured vhile  in  Tzintzuntzaii.  An  order  was  given,  but  beforeit  wu  carried 
into  eOcct  two  friars  iutdrceded  and  tho  king  was  restored  to  bi>  prisoD,  where 
be  was  kept,  altogether  abont  three  weeks,  until  the  inarch  of  the  army  wai 
ruiuned.  PUar,  /.'efacion,  248-9;  Guanan,  i*  ltd.  Ak6u.,  463. 
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taking  formal  possession  by  appropriate  ceremonies, 
on  February  7th,  of  the  country  on  the  northern  bank 
now  visited  for  the  iirst  time,  and  buildinfj  a  kind 
of  walled  church,  or  hermitage,  also  dedicated  to  Our 
Lady  of  the  Purification." 

Encamping  near  the  ford,  Guzman  proceeded  to 
further  try  the  king,  charging  him  with  the  murder 
of  several  Spaniards,  relapse  mto  paganism,  and  the 
treacherous  design  of  laying  an  amousb  for  the  army. 
Observing  that  his  prisoner  was  not  willing  to  confess 
crimes  which  he  never  had  committed,  Guzman  re- 
solved to  apply  more  forcible  remedies. 

Two  Tarascan  interpreters  were  the  first  victims. 
Information  was  demanded  as  to  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians killed  by  their  ruler,  the  time  since  the  occur- 
rence, and  the  whereabouts  of  Caltzontzin's  wives  and 
treasure.  It  was  of  no  avail  that  they  protested 
ignorance,  the  lash  and  dripping  water  were  employed 
to  revive  their  memory,  and  at  last  fire  was  applied 
to  the  feet,  until  the  toes  dropped  off." 

During  the  following  three  days  Don  Pedro,  Don 
Alonso,  and  even  Tangaxoan  were  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  all  except  the  application  of  fire,  and 

"Beaumont,  0()ii.  JfteA.,  III.  354-60,  followed  bj  Runirez,  Proeno,  203-0, 

and  others,  represects  the  u-my  as  having  reached  the  river  on  December  8tb 
at  CongQiipo,  whence  they  went  U>  Tiintzuotzan,  thence  to  Puraiiiidiro,  and 
after  adYaodn^  a  few  leagnea  crossed  a  great  river.  No  one  would  suppose 
from  this  veision  that  Cougaripo  and  the  crossing  near  Puruandiro  were 
ideatical  as  is  the  fact;  clearlv  the  authors  had  no  such  idea  themselvGa, 
Other  vriten,  as  Freica,  Hitl.  Sme,  73,  and  Eoroero,  Jfol.  Stick.,  12i  make 
December  8th  the  date  of  the  final  crosBing.  But  most  of  the  original 
documents  say  the  river  was  forded  in  February,  while  Guzman  in  Ramueio, 
iii.  331,  and  Oviedo,  iii.  563-6,  affirm  it  waa  on  Purification  day,  or  February 
2d.  The  confusion  in  dates  and  consequent  blnudcr  in  the  route  arises  doubt- 
less from  the  fact  that  certain  writers,  teaming  that  the  event  took  place  on 
the  day  of  Nuastni  SeOora,  have  sappoeed  it  was  the  Conception,  December 
8th,  instead  of  the  Purification,  February  2d,  of  our  lady.  Throughout  this 
campaign  there  ia  the  greatest  confusion  in  dates.  I  have  spared  no  piias  in 
ascertainiue  in  each  case  the  exact  or  approximate  dates;  but  I  have  not 
deemed  it  &»t,  except  in  a  few  cases  for  special  reasons,  to  show  in  notes  the 
methods  of  arriving  at  my  conclniions.  I  have  abundant  material  at  banit 
for  such  notes,  but  they  would  be  long  and  nuiseroa?,  and  servo  no  nsefal 
pni^ose  save  perbaps  at  a  record  of  the  author's  industry, 

"  Only  a  few  Spaniarfs  who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  the  genenil  wero 
present  at  this  infamous  proceeding,  conducted  in  a  small  hut  outside  tha 
camp.  PUar,  Tutimoitio,  id  Jtamir^,  Proctto,  260. 
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with  the  same  result.  They  were  firm  in  denyiag 
the  possession  of  treasure,  and  affirmed,  as  was  doubt- 
less true,  that  the  gifts  already  made  represented  the 
accumulations  of  many  years,  and  that  as  their  coun- 
try produced  but  little  gold  they  had  no  more  to 
give."  Irritated  by  failure,  Guzman  sentenced  the 
ruler  to  death,  declaring  him  guiJty  of  all  the  charges; 
and  after  having  been  dragged  over  the  plain  tied  to 
the  tail  of  a  horse,  Tangaxoan  was  burned  alive  at 
the  stake." 

To  the  last  Tangaxoan  protested  his  innocence  and 
his  good  faith  toward  the  Christians,  called  on  his 
people  to  witness  how  the  Spaniards  rewarded  his 
devotion,  and  asked  that  his  ashes  be  taken  home" 
for  burial.  This  request  was  disregarded,  however, 
and  the  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  river  by  order 
of  Guzman."  These  facts  were  brought  out  at  the 
trial  of  the  infamous  president  in  later  years  and  are 
supported  by  statements  of  the  best  authorities.  I 
believe  there  is  no  circumstance  to  be  ui^ed  in  behalf 
of  Nuno  de  Guzman  which  can  justly  relieve  him  of 

"Filar  and  the  author  of  the  4*  ltd.  Andit.  state  that  the  day  after  the 
torttiring  of  Caltzontzin,  several  of  Ouzmon'B  followers  left  the  camp  and 
rctumcd  some  days  later  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  foimd  in  a 
hoDse  indicated  by  the  king  when  undsr  torture.  Pilar,  Sttacion,  250~1,  and 
Uazman,  i'  Rel.  An6n.,  4&1-5. 

'"  'Kl  pregoo  decia  por  habcr  mnerto  muchoa  cristianos,'  Ovzmaii,  S*  Btl. 
An6n.,  4SD,  'decia  el  prcgon  A  cats  hombrc  por  traidor,  por  muchaa  muertes 
<lc  cristianos  que  se  le  han  probodo,'  Silmaao,  Rd.,  262.  ])emal  Diaz,  lliti. 
Vcrdad.,  230,  and  Braaseur  do  Bourlworg,  HL-I.  Nat.  Civ.,  iv,  752,  affirm 
that  the  king  was  strangled,  but  thoy  are  evidently  mistaken.  Pilar,  Teati- 
»no«io,  in  Hiitnirez  Proccso,  2G0,  Bays,  'lucgo  pusieron  fucgo  i  la  leOa,  y 
comcnzii  d  ardcr,  y  asi  <]Uein6  ol  dicho  Caxlzi,  hasta  que  aaturalmcnto 
pcrdid  la  vida.'  Don  Pedro  and  Don  Alonso  were  only  saved  from  sharing 
tlio  kinn's  fate  on  account  of  the  intercession  of  tho  former  contador  Alb<»DOl 
and  of  rather  Miguel  de  Bolofio.  Gil,  in  Soe.  Mcx.  Oeog.,  Boletin,  2da  fio., 
i.  SOO. 

"  'IMandaba que  deepnes  do  gnemado  cojiese  los polvos, y  cenizaa de  el... 
y  que  alii  hicicsc  juntar  &  todos  las  seDoreB  de  la  dicha  Provincio,  y  qno  lei 
contase,.,quo  vieaen  ol  golnrdon,  que  le  aban  lo^Chriatianos.'  Pilar,  Te»li- 
rionin,  in  llamira,  Proceao,  209.  KavaiTete,  llitt.  Jul.,  20,  says,  'tliough  the 
I'.ing's  will  was  complied  with,  tho  Tarascos  renutined  quiet;  their  own  king 
hod  ;xcu3tonicd  them  to  puBilliuiimity.' 

"  Brasseur  de  Eourbou^,  HitC.  ifal.  Civ.,  it.  752,  following  an  old  rnann- 
Bcript,  claims  that  tho  greater  port  was  saved  by  friends  and  servant*  ot  the 
latd  iiiii^^  and  secretly  buried  at  P^tzcuoro,  with  ultlie  honors  and  solenmitiei 
due  to  his  rank. 
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the  black  crime  of  having  foully  and  without  provoca- 
tion murdered  the  kind-hearted  Caltzontzin." 

These  proceedings  materially  affected  the  progress 
of  the  expedition,  for  the  news  spreading  throughout 
the  neighboring  districts  caused  the  natives  either  to 
fly,  or  to  rise  in  defence  of  their  homes,  only  to 
encounter  certain  defeat.  Any  other  leader  would 
have  been  startled  by  the  desolation  which  met  his 
eye  on  every  side,  but  Guzman  seemed  rather  to 
accept  it  as  a  flattering  tribute  to  his  renown,  and 
made  light  of  the  alarm  manifested  by  some  of  his 
followers,  declaring  that  he  would  assume  the  respon- 
sibility before  the  crown  of  all  his  acta. 

During  the  stay  of  nearly  two  weeks  at  the  camp 
by  the  ford  of  Purificacion,  and  while  the  proceedings 
against  Caltzontzin  were  carried  on,  detachments  were 
sent  out  in  different  directions  to  receive  the  submis- 
sion of  the  towns,  and  they  met  with  no  resistance.'^ 
Then,  after  military  ordinances  were  published,  the 
army  started  down  the  river  on  or  near  the  northern 
bank,  and  after  a  march  of  six  days  arrived  on  the 
borders  of  Cuinao,  or  Coynan,  province,  watered  by 
the  stream  known  afterward  as  the  Zula.  Chirinos, 
the  late  worthy  associate  of  the  tyrant  Salazar,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition  as  captain,  was  sent  in 
advance  to  demand  submission.  He  found  the  chief 
town  abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants  in  rapid  flight, 

"It  ia  fur  to  present  theexcnasB  that  have  b«en  ofier«d  for  Ouzduui'b  act. 
Oviedo,  iii.  664-5,  aaya  tlie  king  refused  to  rive  infonnatioii  about  the  northern 
country,  imd  that  he  confessed  the  tnnrder  of  35  Spaniards,  whose  remains 
were  used  at  pagan  festivals.  Salazar  y  Olarte,  Conq.  Mtx.,  426,  tells  ua  fas 
bad  relapsed  into  idolatry  and  sacrificed  Spiuiianla,  dressiiig  himaelf  in  the 
skins  of  the  vietuns.  Mota  Podilla,  Conq.  N.  OaL,  2.^-4,  says  he  was  accused 
of  disloyal  plots,  was  formally  tried  aud  convicted,  and  that  bo  learned  a 
lawyer  as  Guzman  would  not  have  proceeded  iltogaliy  1  Guzman  himself  in 
Carta  a  S.  M.,  in  Bamit^io.  iii.  331,  says  that  Tangaxoan  was  tried  on  many 
charges,  especially  that  of  rebellious  designs,  impudently  referring  to  the 
reconia  of  tlio  trial  If  from  the  standpoint  of  the  timet  we  admit  relapse 
into  idolatry  as  a  instification  for  his  death,  it  is  very  evident  from  tiie  friend- 
ship of  tho  iriars  for  Caltzontzin  that  there  was  no  snch  relapse  in  his  case. 

''Mota  Fadilla,  Conq.  N.  Qui.,  27,  without  naming  any  authority,  elates 
that  one  of  these  expeditions  penetrated  to  Guanajuato.  According  to  Tollo, 
Guanajuato  was  then  conquered.  Both  Mota  Padilla  and  Navturete,  ubo 
follows  him,  Bia.  JaL,  29,  mention  Fenjomo  as  one  of  the  pueblos  subjected 
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yet  defiant,  though  a  slight  skirmish,  iavolving  the 
capture  of  a  few  of  their  number  was  all  that  resulted 
from  the  demonstration.  For  several  weeks  the 
army  remained  in  the  camp  outside  of  Cuinao,  the 
town  itself  having  been  burned,  doubtless  by  Guz- 
man's order,  although  it  was  claimed,  as  also  in  many 
later  instances,  that  such  deeds  were  due  to  the 
Aztec  and  Tlascaltec  allies  who  could  not  be  con- 
trolled. Meanwhile  expeditions  were  made  into  the 
neighborhood  by  detachments  underGuzman,Chirinos, 
and  Crist6bal  de  Ofiate,  to  reduce  the  country  and  to 
ravage.  Their  task  was  not  difficult,  for  the  villt^es 
and  farms  were  all  abandoned,  while  straggling  fiigi- 
tives  hovered  in  the  distance.  A  number  gradually 
came  in  to  tender  submission,  and  among  them  the 
cacique,  upon  whom  the  devout  Guzman  himself 
exerted  his  oratorical  power  in  behalf  of  the  faith  for 
which  he  was  thus  mowing  a  path.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  chieftain  was  convinced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  his  teacher." 

From  here  a  message  was  sent  to  the  adjoining 
province  of  Cuitzeo,^'  which  lay  on  both  sides  of  the 
main  river  on  and  near  the  shores  of  Lake  Chapala,** 
the  chief  town  of  the  same  name  being  on  the  south- 
ern bank  and  within  the  territory  discovered  by  Fran- 
cisco Cortds  in  1524.  It  was,  however,  no  part  of 
Guzman's  policy  to  avoid  that  territory  or  to  respect 
the   rights   of    preceding   explorers.     Chimalhuacan 


gratnilated  himself  on  poasessuig  Bo'eamest  a  cbmnpioii  of  me  croaa.  Sea  Car- 
ta, in Patheco and  Gdrdtnat,  Col.  Doe., liii.  363-4.  Acoording to Mota Padilb, 
Cottq.N.  GW.,20,Fr£yMaj-tinde  JcBus made  hcrcanattemptatcoiiveniOD,  but 
this  ia  more  than  doubtful,  for  he  ia  nowhere  elaa  mentioned  aa  a  mcmborof 
the  expedition.  It  ia  ahK>  said  that,  while  in  Cuinao,  measengers  returned  from 
Michoacan,  bringing  moro  gold  and  ailver  than  ever  before.  Thej  bad  been 
aant  by  Don  Pedro  »nd  Km  Alonao,  who  by  this  meana  aonght  to  obtain 
exemption  from  further  torture.  Pilar,  Rcl.,  251,  and  Guiman,  4«  Rd,  Anda., 
466. 

'•Beaumont,  Crda.  Mich.,  iii.  384,  followed  by  Zamncoia,  Hitt.  Mr}.,  it. 
GOO,  telU  U9  this  woa  not  Coitzco  de  la  Laguoa  near  IaIib  ChapaU  i  but  they 
are  clearly  in  error. 

*"t'An;ia'a,l.ake  in  Jalisco;  Laet,  1633,  i.  CAapnIa:  Jafferya,  V.'Q,  L.  Cka- 
pala;  Kiopcrt,  1802,  lake  and  city  Cliapaia;  Carlog.  Pae.  CoaM,  MS.,  iL  400. 
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and  the  Avalos  proviocea  he  regardtii  as  legitimate 
fields  of  conquest,  and  he  anticipated  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit  in  wresting  these  regions  from  Cortes. ^' 
The  natives  of  Cuitzeo,  however,  were  not  at  all  inclined 
to  receive  the  strangers  with  open  arms,  and  their 
cacique  sent  answer  "that  he  knew  what  sort  of  men 
the  Spaniards  were,  and  challenged  them  to  enter  his 
country."  Guzman  is  said  to  have  hesitated  as  to  what 
course  he  should  pursue,  hut  Crist6bal  dc  Oiate  soon 
solved  hia  doubts  by  tauntingly  observing  that  Cortds 
would  never  have  achieved  his  glorious  triumphs  had 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  regulated  by  formalities  and 
requerimientos.  He  made  his  demands  with  foot  in 
stirrup,  and  entered  the  very  camp  of  the  foe  to  hear 
the  answer.**  The  march  was  accordingly  directed 
toward  Cuitzeo,  and  before  long  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  When  at  a  gunshot's  distance,  a  native 
champion  came  forth  to  test  in  a  personal  combat  the 
valor  and  weapona  of  the  Spaniards.  He  was  easily 
vanquished  by  Juan  Michel,  a  Portuguese  soldier, 
who  obtained  permission  to  exhibit  his  prowess,  and 
the  defeat  so  terrified  the  Indians  that  they  hastened 
to  seek  shelter  at  the  river.  Here  they  recovered 
their  courage,  and,  on  attempting  to  cross  the  stream 
on  rafts  and  by  fording,  Guzman's  forces  were  attacked 
in  the  water  and  a  desperate  struggle  ensued  in  the 
current,  on  the  banka,  and  on  the  river  island,  where 
the  foe  had  intrenched  themselves.*' 

This  continued  for  several  days  with  severe  losses 
on  both  sides,  Guzman's  being  mostly  confined  to  his 
native  allies.  A  few  horses  were  killed,  but  great 
care  was  used  in  disposing  of  the  bodies  so  that  the 


'*  'Cartas. .  .con  laa  armaa  en  la  mnno  y  cl  pid  en  el  eatriboi  romitia  Bus 
embajudas,  nms  las  respueBtii«  laa  oia  en  la»  miamog  canales  do  laa  pobiacionea. ' 
Mola  PtuiUla.  Conq.  N.  Gal..  30. 

"  Captain  Vasgnez,  armed  with  a  sword  and  a  bncklcr,  was  tlie  lirst  who 
leaped  into  the  river,  and,  followed  by  Bome  of  bis  foot- Bold icra,  opcnod  tha 
attack  npon  the  natives  intrenched  on  the  ishnd.  Siiinaiio,  Eelacioii,  2G3. 
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foe  might  not  know  that  those  dreaded  monsters  were 
vulnerable  to  their  weapons.  At  last  the  river  was 
passed,  Cuitzeo  was  taken,  and  within  a  fortnight  the 
neighboring  places  on  or  near  the  northern  shore  of 
La£c  Chapala,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  river  from  La 
Barca  to  Poncitlan,  were  reduced  to  allegiance  by  a 
series  of  minor  expeditions,  described  with  some  detail 
in  the  records,  but  a  fuller  narrative  of  which  is  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  here." 

From  Cuitzeo  the  Spaniards  proceeded  to  Tonald,^ 
the  aboriginal  name  of  the  region  about  the  present 
Guadalajara,  entering  and  taking  possession  of  the 
chief  town,  also  called  TonaU,  on  March  25th.  The 
town  and  province  were  at  the  time  under  a  femalo 
ruler,  who  received  the  Spaniards  with  kindness, 
mindful  of  the  former  visit  of  Francisco  CorttSs;  but 
some  of  her  people,  notably  those  of  Tetlan,  well  in- 
formed of  Guzman's  proceedings  in  Michoacan  and 
the  murder  of  Tangaxoan,  were  indignant  tliat  their 
mistress  had  welcomed  the  enemy  of  her  race,  and  two 

*'  I  deem  it  lueless  to  give  long  lists  of  town  names,  moat  of  vhich  con  bo 
found  on  the  ma^s,  but  very  few  of  wtiich  are  applied  to  tho  samo  localities 
BB  in  aboriginal  times.  The  original  towns  were  fcr  the  most  part  dcatroyeil, 
and  tlioso  which  succeeded  tham  under  Spanish  auspices  have  in  maoy  instAQcca 
experience:!  Bovci-al  changes  of  locality,  while  retainieg  tho  saoie  noiucs.  Aa 
a  rule  1  shall  name  only  such  towns  us  are  necessary  to  show  the  route  fol- 
lowed, and  such  aa  acquired  some  iniportauco  in  later  times.  Among  the  acta 
of  cruelty  pei7>ctmtcd  in  this  region  was  the  sotting  a  fierce  dog  on  tho  fa^ 
cociquo  of  Cuitzeo  for  alleged  neglect  in  fnrnisliins  supplies,  an  act  attributed 
by  Salaiar  y  Olarte,  Coni.  Mex.,  420-8,  to  a  'delirious  imjiulao '  on  tho  uart 
of  Guzman.  A  Mexican  chief  also  was  so  beaten  for  some  fancied  miseoDiluct 
tliat  he  lost  pennauently  the  use  of  his  hands.  O'lZman,  4^  lltl.  Andn.,  4G7. 
Nuvarrete,  Jlitt.  Jai.,  SS,  speaks  of  the  ortilicial  fumuitioa  of  a  ford  by  iilling 
tho  river  with  sand.  Guzman,  Jlamutio,  iii.  332-4,  tails  us  of  finding  cannibals 
and  burning  a  sodomite;  ho  regrets  the  idolattoiiB  teudenciea  of  the  natives, 
and  says — uncontnulicted  so  far  as  I  know — that  he  is  himaotf  the  greatest 
sinner  of  all,  but  hopes  that  God  in  his  sreat  goodncsa  will  accept  his  efforts 
for  the  conversion  of  gentiles.  Oviedo,  lii.  50j-6,  speaks  of  ovens  filled  with 
human  bodies  frying  m  tlieir  tat  and  blood,  to  bo  used  as  food, 

'^Chirinos  was  dcbuled  nitli  ono  detachment  to  reach  Tonold  by  a  differ- 
ent route  and  render  Guzman  assistance  in  case  of  need.  Guzman.  Carln ,  in 
Pnrhfo  and  Cdrdtna*.  Col.  Doc,  xiii.  370;  TcUo,  in  H\a.  N.  Gal.,  a.  343, 
nnd  others  imply  that  Chirinos  was  instructed  to  conquer  the  northern  regions, 
jijining  the  main  army  at  Tepic;  but  probably  tlio  division  of  tho  army  was 
not  ofl'octed  till  later.  On  the  marcli  from  Cuitzeo  to  Tonali  tho  'friendly 
Indians"  were  kept  in  chains,  or  under  strong  guard,  by  onler  of  Guaoion; 
to  prevent  them  from  escaping  or  abandoning  tho  baggage.  Guzman,  .j"  Il^i, 
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or  three  thousand  of  them  gathered  with  hostile  dem- 
onstrations on  a  heljjht  overlookin*^  the  capital,  near 
the  actual  site  of  Guadalajara.  A  demand  of  submis- 
sion was  haughtily  spumed,  whereupon  Guzman  led 
the  charge  against  them,  assisted  by  Ofiate  and  Ver- 
dugo.  A  lively  battle  ensued,  for  the  natives  fought 
with  a  desperation  hitherto  unparalleled;  but  they 
were  comparatively  few  in  number,  and  had  at  last  to 
succumb,  with  great  loss.  During  the  struggle  Guz- 
man's lance  was  wrested  from  his  grasp  and  directed 
against  himself,  but  one  of  his  companions  turned  the 
weapon  from  its  course  and  saved  his  life.  It  is  even 
said  the  fight  was  so  hot  that  Santiago  himself  felt 
obliged  to  appear  in  succor  of  his  faithful  children.^ 
After  this  battle  the  whole  province  was  quickly 
brought  into  subjection;  in  fact  there  was  no  further 
resistance.  Yet  the  hostility  of  the  Tetlan  warriors 
gave  Guzman  a  pretext  for  plundering^  and  burning, 
the  latter  part  of  the  performance  being  always  at- 
tributed to  the  unmanageable  Indian  allies.  On  the 
ground  that  the  province  had  not  been  permanently 
subjected  by  Francisco  Cortes,  Guzman  claimed  it  as 
a  new  conquest,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  great 
victory  two  chapels  were  built,  one  within  the  town, 
dedicated  to  the  holy  virgin;  the  other  on  the  lofty 
battle-ground,  dedicated  to  Hie  victoria  de  la  cruz,  by 
which  term  the  chapel  became  known,  and  in  token 
of  the  same  a  cross  was  erected,  some  sixty  feet  in 
height,  which  could  be  seen  for  many  a  league,  bearing 
witness  to  the  irresistible  valor  of  Christian  soldiers. 

**MDta  Fudilla,  Conq.  If.  Qal.,  30,  sajs  the  attack  yna  mitde  while  tba 
Spaniards  were  seated  at  a  banquet  given  by  the  queen,  while  most  of  the 
original  authorities  and  eye- witnesses  state  tbat  the  battle  was  fougbt  before 
Guznian  entered  ToiutU,  but  the  president's  own  report  gbows  clearly  that  it 
took  place  after  he  had  left  the  town.  Sdmaito,  ]iflcu:ion,  200-70;  Giamnii, 
3»  Sd.  AJidn.,  441;  Id.,  4"  Rd.,  463;  Ldptt,  Rd.,  in  Padieca  and  Cdnlenan, 
Col.  Doc.,  liv.  419-20.  The  day  ofter  the  battla  Chirinos  arrived,  and  was  sent 
to  the  other  side  of  the  river  to  disperse  the  reKEsembling  fugitives,  but  owing  to 
the  ruegednessof  the  countiy  hia  expedition  fiiilcd.  Oiizniart,  in  Id.,  xiii.  374. 

"  '  Yo  no  les  muestro  bomntad  ue  qiierello  (gold  and  silver}  ni  que  vcngo 
&eUo. .  .yoles  he  mandada  dccirque  no  tcngo  oeoesidail  do  o;-0,  sino  de  quo 
eean  buenos,'  says  the  presidi^iit  hypocritically  in  hia  letter  to  tho  emperor 
iu  Paeheco  and  (Jardenai,  CoL  Doc.,  xiii.  373-4, 
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After  a  fortnight's  stay  at  Tonald,  about  the  begio- 
ning  of  April,  the  army  resumed  its  inarch,^*  passing 
almost  wholly  through  deserted  farms  and  villages. 
Near  Contla  a  body  of  natives  ventured  to  attack  the 
vanguard  under  the  maestre  de  campo,  in  retaliatioa 
for  which  a  hill  village  was  surprised  while  the  inhab- 
.  itants  were  engaged  in  religious  exercises.**     On  ap- 


KHEVA    G ALICIA. 

preaching  Nochistlan,  Guzn)an  learned  that  numbers 
were  prepared  for  resistance.  Messengers  were  sent 
to  demand   peaceful   submission,  only  to  be  driven 

"According  to  -Vtrfo  FaiVUa,  Conq.  N.  Oal.,  5-t,  ami  Bcftumont,  CitSa. 
Mich.,  iii.  301-2,  a  garrison  was  left  at  Tonald  under  Captain  Vasquez  de 
Buendla.  Giizinaa  apprupriat«d  TonaU  to  liinisclf,  but  later  the  crown  took 
it  from  him  anti  made  it  a  corrcgimiunto.  LeUre,  ia  TiTnaax-CompaHM,  Toy., 

"'A  ToliIitla...hallt^loe  en  una  borrachera,  por  donde  creo  que  DO  no* 
salicron  do  (juerm.'  Giitniaii,  Curia,  in  Ptwhtni  auil  Ciinlruat,  Col.  Doe., 
xiii.  .175.  Tlic  places  touclic'l  Bince  ToiiaU  wero  Chapctala,  XimoamtU, 
IxcatUn,  Hacotla,  Contlo,  Tolilitlo. 
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back  by  missiles.  When  the  army  came  in  sight, 
however,  the  natives  retreated  toward  the  mountains, 
the  cavalry  pursuing  and  capturing  a  number.  The 
torch  was  now  applied  to  the  deserted  town,  and 
detachments  were  sent  to  explore  and  conquer  the 
neighboring  districts.  One  band  under  Chirinos, 
senfc  to  Teul,  passed  through  an  ancient  city,  with 
many  large  buildings,  similar  to  those  found  in  Mex- 
ico by  the  first  Spaniards,  but  returning  to  Nochis- 
tlan  the  accompanying  natives  burned  the  relics. 
Another  successful  expedition  was  made  under  Ver- 
dugo'"  in  the  direction  of  Xalpan;  within  a  few  days 
the  lords  of  that  region  appeared  in  the  camp,  tender- 
ing their  submission,  and  delivering  some  idols,  which 
were  immediately  destroyed. 

The  people  in  Nochistlan,  though  fugitives,  had  not 
abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance,  and  when  one 
day  a  body  of  about  five  hundred  came  to  the  deserted 
town  in  search  of  provisions,  they  attacked  and  killed 
a  number  of  Aztecs  and  Tlascaltecs  and  pursued  the 
remainder  to  their  camp.  Immediately  some  Span- 
iards, and  later  Guzman  himself,  mounted  and  went 
to  the  rescue,  but  night  having  set  in,  the  enemy 
retreated  in  safety  to  the  penol."'  Next  morning,  at 
the  head  of  a  division,  Ofiate  started  in  search  of  the 
fugitives,  and  was  followed  a  few  hours  later  by  Guz- 
man. During  the  day  various  encounters  took  place; 
the  enemy  were  in  all  cases  put  to  flight,  though  sev- 
eral horses  were  wounded.  The  army  remained  here 
about  a  month,  celebrating  holy  week  in  a  small  church 
hastily  erected.  Soon  after  caster,  having  previously 
taken  possession  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  the  march 
was  resumed**  and  after  three  or  four  days  they  reached 

*°He  was  a,  brother-in-lair  of  Diego  Yelozquez,  tbe  governor  of  Cuba,  and 
compaoion  of  Narvaes.  After  the  capture  of  the  latter,  he  enlisted  in  Cortds' 
army,  and  at  VillaEiiDe'a  coonpiracy,  wtthont  knowing  it,  ho  was  chosen  ns 
successor  of  Cort<!B.  Later  he  aettlcd  in  Mexico,  holding  altumatctj  the 
offices  of  regidor  and  alcalde.  See  Hiat.  Mex.,  i.  x>assim,  this  serieB, 

"  This  pcflol  is  said  to  bo  the  same  on  which  Alvarado  fell  in  later  years. 

"TcUo,  followed  by  Mota  Padilla,  Beaumont,  IVejes,  Ramirez,  Nararrctc, 
And  Gil,  spcuhi  of  expeditions  under  Chirinos  and  ODate,  from  Cuibao  and 
Hut.  Ua..  Vol.  U.    33 
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the  "grand  Teul,"  the  principal  aboriginal  town  of  all 
this  region,  spoken  of  as  a  kind  of  sacred  stronghold 
built  on  a  high  mesa,  and  containing  fine  temples, 
fountains,  and  statues  of  stone.**  But  hallowed  as  it 
M-as  to  the  entire  native  population  of  that  region,  it 
possessed  little  attraction  for  the  Spaniards,  whose 
forces  under  Chirinos  had  reduced  it  to  ashes. 

From  here  it  was  decided  to  cross  the  western 
range  in  search  of  the  large  and  populous  provinces  oq 
the  South  Sea,  distant  some  twelve  days'  journey,  and 
as  provisions  were  scarce,  with  few  prospects  of  re- 
plenishing along  the  route,  the  army  was  divided. 
One  division  under  Chirinos  marched  westward  across 
the  Nayarit  Mountains,  by  a  diflBcult  route  which  can 
not  be  exactly  traced  by  the  records,  and  arrived  at 
Topic  early  in  May,**  Guzman  with  the  remainder 
followed  a  route  to  the  south,  recrossed  the  river,  and 
approached  Tepic  by  way  of  Iztlan  and  Ahuacatlan, 
liitewise  over  bad  roads,  where  part  of  the  baggage 
M'as  lost.  They  met  with  no  resistance,  though  some 
of  the  villages  had  been  abandoned.  On  reaching 
Jalisco,  the  last  place  explored  by  Francisco  CortiSs 
in  1524,  they  learned  that  Chirinos  had  boon  in  Tepic 

TonuU,  as  distinct  from  the  operations  of  the  main  omiv,  eicplorbg  part  of 
AgtiiuicnlientGB  and  extending  oa  far  as  Jerez  in  northern  Zacalocaa.  Accord- 
iug  to  these  autharities  the  nuun  army  remained  south  of  the  river,  waiting 
at  AEtutlan  until  joinod  by  OQatH'a  force,  thence  procoeding  to  Tepic.  uhore 
was  Cliirinoa'  (iivieion.  Gil  cvcu  makes  Guzman  iu  bis  march  from  Aztatloo 
to  Tepic  posa  oa  far  south  M  Miiacota.  But  all  theaeatotementa  are  indelioiia 
end  contradictory  to  those  of  Guzman  and  others,  who  agree  that  tlio  main 
army  crossed  the  river  and  marched  by  way  of  Nochistlan  to  TeaL  None  of 
the  latter  speahs  of  any  independent  branch  expedition,  but  Uilato  or  Cbiri- 
Dos  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  having  been  aent  forward  to  roconnoitre. 
Oviedo,  Herrera,  and  Solozar  agree  nitli  thia  yeraion,  at  Icaatwith  that  which 
refers  bo  Guzman's  march  in  person  through  Nochiatlon.  See  TeUo,  Uitt.  N. 
QaL,  Mi-l,  and  otlicrs,  ubi  aup. 

**  Thiers  is  much  donbt  abont  the  locality  of  'the  grand  TeuL'  No  extensive 
rnina  ao  far  as  I  know  have  been  discovered  in  the  region  of  the  pueblo  which 
now  bears  that  name.  For  a  deacriptioD  of  the  aboriginal  remains  in  thii 
region  see  Kal'tve  Racti,  iv.  676-93,  thia  series.  Quzman  calls  Teul,  Teblichan, 
and  also  Teul  or  Tonanipan. 

"The  country  was  so  rugged  that  of  the  IT  days  einployed  they  could 
travel  only  throe  days  on  horseback.  Gmmaii,  Carlo,  383.  TcUo,  Hint.  N.  Gai., 
343-5,  compares  thia  croaaing  the  sierra  («  Hannilmrs  crossing  the  Alps.  Th« 
Tepic  natives  thought  the  Spnniarda  mnat  be  birds,  regarding  the  route  aa 
impaasabtc  to  men,  Gamtrez,  Proitto,  207  -9,  tliinka  Chirinos  reached  the  ooaat 
north  of  the  Rio  Giande  and  returned  southward  to  Tepic 
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for  thi'ee  days,  and  waa  then  on]y  two  leagues  distant 
Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  hour  they  imme- 
diately joined  him.  Guzman  remained  at  Topic  about 
throe  weeks  to  refresh  the  horses  and  to  await  re6n- 
forcements  from  Mexico.  In  the  meaa  time  parties 
were  sent  out  in  different  directions  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  native  chieftains  and  to  gather  supplioa 
for  the  army.  There  was  no  organized  opposition  hero, 
though  the  general  feeling  in  the  province  was  hostile, 
as  indeed  it  could  not  long  fail  to  be  under  the  treatment ' 
of  Guzman's  raiders,  and  as  the  commander  really 
wished  it  to  be,  so  that  the  conquest  might  not  seem  too 
easy,  and  that  an  excuse  for  plunder  might  not  bo 
wanting.  The  caciques  of  Jalisco  declined  the  honor 
of  becoming  vassals  of  Spain,  and  all  the  efforts  of 
three  or  four  embassies  to  persuade  them  were  in  vain; 
they  even  went  so  far  as  to  kill  several  of  the  allies 
ancf  one  Spaniard,  who,  too  confiding,  had  strayed 
from  the  camp.  Thereupon  an  expedition  against 
Jalisco  was  undertaken  in  three  divisions,  commanded 
by  Guzman,  Chirinos,  and  Ofiate,  respectively;  but 
besides  securing  a  few  prisoners  and  burning  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  way,  nothing  was  achieved. 
Having  previously  been  informed  of  Guzman's  plans 
the  natives  fled  to  the  mountains,  and  though  pursued 
for  eight  lei^ues,  rough  ground  saved  theto." 

When  Guzman  halted  he  learned  that  the  ocean 
lay  but  two  leagues  distant,  whereupon  he  proceeded 
thither  the  following  day  and  took  possession.  After 
exteftding  his  exploration  a  short  distance  in  a  nor- 
thern direction,  and  having  discovered  a  port,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  on  the  whole  coast,^  he  re- 
turned to  Tepic,  whither  meanwhile  the  caciques  of 
Jalisco  and  neighboring  towns  had  repaired,  volun- 

"  The  author  of  the  4"  ^«I-  Andn.,  469,  aweris  that  Jalisco  had  peacefully 
submitted,  but  rebelled  when  an  exceuive  tribute  waa  impo«ed,  in  conBequence 
of  wh:i;h  Guzman  burned  the  town. 

"  Juet  below  the  present  San  BUs,  GnzmBD  called  it  Martonchel,  and  as 
Matanchel,  or  Port  of  Jalisco,  it  was  known  for  many  jcara.  llap-loaken 
and  writers  evidently  considered  it  distinct  troia  San  Liu. 
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tarily  tendering  submission.  A  garrison  was  estab- 
lished, the  nucleus  of  the  villa  de  Compostela  founded 
the  next  year,  and  regular  officers  were  appointed  to 
collect  tribute  and  otherwise  attend  to  the  emperor'a 
interests  in  this  region.  In  the  last  days  of  May  the 
horses  were  rested,  the  province  was  pacified,  ana  the 
army  ready  to  advance." 

Although  successful  in  the  acquisition,  or  rather 
appropriation,  of  vast  tracts  of  land  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  conquest  of  Francisco  Cortes,  so  far  the 
expedition  was  deemed  a  failure,  having  yielded  but 
little  gold  and  silver.  It  was  expected,  however,  that 
the  northern  provinces  and  especially  the  country  of 
the  Amazons,  the  Hesperides  of  the  sixteenth -cen- 
tury Spaniards,  would  yield  ample  compensation  for 
all  hardships.  Progress  hither  waa  checked  some- 
what by  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Centipac,  or  Tcmoaque,  a  rich  and  populous  province 
on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Tololotlan,  where  Captain 
Barrios  had  been  sent  to  explore  and  seek  a  ford.  He 
crossed  the  river,  but  was  repulsed  with  some  loss  by 
the  native  chieftains,  who  sent  back  a  warning  to 
Guzman  not  to  invade  their  country  on  penalty  of 
being  cooked  and  eaten.  The  main  army,  however, 
marched  at  once  from  Topic  and  reached  the  bank  of 
the  river  on  the  29th  of  May,**  when  the  commander, 
clad  in  his  best  armor  and  mounted  on  a  gayly  capar- 
isoned steed,  entered  the  stream  and  halting  in  the 
midst  of  the  current  named  it  Espfritu  Santo.  Then 
mounting  the  opposite  bank,  closely  followed  by  the 
army,  Guzman  took  possession  of  the  new  territory 


"  Here  wen  appointed  Francisco  Yerdngo,  treasurer;  Cristdbal  da  Oflate, 
coDtador,  or  auditor;  Juan  de  S&maiio,  factor;  and  Heroui  Chirinoa,  veedor, 
or  iiiii|>ector;  but  most  of  tLese  officern  seeiu  to  liave  gone  oa  with  tho  anny. 

"  This  date^Eaplritn  Santo  day — is  giveu  by  Guzman,  in  several  of  the 
oncinal  documenU,  and  by  OTiedo,  iii.  C71.  Tello,  JiM.  J^.  Oai,,  317, 
makes  the  date  May  iBt,  which  is  the  day  of  Son  Felipe  and  SaDtiago.  This 
author  was  perhaps  misled  by  the  name  Santiago  afterwaril  appliMl  to  the 
rirer.  Beaumont.  Crtin.  Mich.,  iii.  401,  Says  the  crossing  took  place  early  in 
river  woa  delivered  to  the  blood-hoonda  tor 


A  native  capt 
f  to  give  inJo: 


ifusing  to  give  inJonnation. 
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for  Christ  and  Charles,  by  waving  his  sword  and  with 
it  cutting  down  some  branches  of  trees;  be  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  be  sounded,  and  pompously  pro- 
claimed that  this  new  conquest  be  thereafter  known 
as  "la  conquista  del  Espiritu  Santo  de  la  Mayor 
Espafia,"  or  Greater  Spain.  The  acts  of  possession 
and  naming  were  properly  certified  before  the  notary, 
and  the  whole  world  was  defied  through  loud-voiced 
heralds  to  appear  and  dispute  the  regularity  of  the 
proceeding.  But  no  champion  of  aboriginal  rights, 
nor  envoy  from  any  old-w^orld  nation  appeared  to  utter 
a  protest'* 

The  army  of  Centipac  soon  appeared  drawn  up  not 
far  from  the  shore  to  utter  a  more  practical  protest  by 
disputing  the  farther  advance  of.  the  invaders.  That 
the  Spaniards  might  not  be  terrified  by  superior 
numbers  and  escape  anniliilation  by  flight,  a  part  of 
the  native  force  was  at  first  placed  in  concealment; 
but  the  leaders  soon  realized  that  their  full  strength 
was  needed,  as  the  Spaniards  attacked  and  were  • 
attacked  simultaneously  at  several  points,  one  part  of 
the  native  force  falling  furiously  on  the  division  in 
charge  of  the  baggage.  For  several  hours  a  desperate 
struggle  was  carried  on,  the  natives  exhibiting  not 
only  valor,  but  a  skill  in  mihtary  tactics  unprece- 
dented in  Spanish  experience  of  aboriginal  warfare. 
Superior  weapons,  discipline,  horses,  and  at  least  equal 
numbers  including  auxiliaries,  at  last  gave  the  victory 
to  the  invaders;  the  brave  defenders  of  Centipac  fled, 
but  relatively  fow  escaped. 

Armed  resistance  in  this  and  the  adjoining  prov- 
inces was  at  an  end  and  the  army  of  Nuno  de  Guz- 

»•  Trllo,  .149,  nameB  it  Cnatilla  I;k  Nneva  do  In  Jfayor  EapAfla.  The  titla 
Gniatcr  Spnin  vaa  bestowed  with  a  view  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  CorU-a  aa  ttio 
conqueror  of  New  Spain.  Slota  Podilla,  Coii'j.  K,  Cal.,  23  etc..  Mys  I  hat 
GuzmiLa  ^ve  this  name  nt  the  first  croesinE  of  the  river  on  tlie  Miuhoataii 
Lordci".  Ramirez,  Proreso,  208-11,  stningeTy  oonftiacd  in  this  part  of  Gn/- 
nuin'B  trip,  identifies  tliis  Bio  KEplritn  Santo  witli  thu  Rio  dc  las  Giilas  ins[i:a<l 
of  the  Santiago  de  Tololotlan.  The  crossing  wna  prcbobly  not  far  froni 
Santiago  Ixcuintla.  For  account  of  ancient  renmins  on  tliia  river  ecc  2i"live 
Ilaeet,  it.  &T5,  thia  seriea. 
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man  was  drawn  up  nest  day  to  thank  the  holj'  spiVit 
for  the  victory." 

For  two  or  three  days  the  army  remained  encamped 
near  the  river,  in  a  town  called  Temoaque  according 
to  some  documents;*'  then  they  marchea  northward, 
crossed  a  large  river,  and  eQcamped  at  the  town  of 
Omitlan  on  the  northern  bank.  The  river,  doubtless 
from  the  day  of  crossing,  June  5th,  was  called  Trini- 
dad, and  was  probably  that  now  known  as  the  San 
Pedro. '^  Here  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  Sunday 
was  celebrated  on  June  9th,  and  here  they  remained 
about  forty  days  to  refresh  horses  and  men,  await 
correspondence  and  reenforcements  from  Mexico,  and 
receive  the  submission  of  the  country.  The  province 
was  fertile,  supplies  were  plentiful,  and  the  inhabitants 
well  disposed  at  first;  but  very  soon,  despoiled  of  their 
property,  most  of  them  fled  to  the  mountains.  From 
Omitlan  several  officers  returned  to  Mexico,**  and  by 
them  Guzman  sent  his  report  to  the  emperor,  dated 
July  8,  1530,  a  document  which,  except  where  it  refers 
to  the  outrages  committed,  is  one  of  the  best  author- 
ities extant.  Guzman  requests  the  emperor  to  confirm 
his  past  acts  and  the  names  he  had  given.  He  an- 
nounces his  intention  to  march  four  or  five  days  later 
to  Aztatlan,  three  days  farther  on,  a  province  reported 
to  be  rich  and  populous,  which  he  desired  to  reach 

"Seven  oreigbt  Spaniacds,  10  or  12  horses,  each  worth  abont  400  pesos 
de  tninBa,  and  hundreds  of  oative  allies,  all  of  whom  were  probably  valued 
less  tlian  a  ginglo  hoisc,  were  killed,  while  a  large  part  of  all  the  forces  and 
about  SO  hOTECs  wcic  wounded  more  or  less  seriously.  Guzman  t£lU  ua  that 
several  of  the  Indian  allies  were  killed  by  the  lance-tbrnEta  of  tho  Spanukrds, 
tlic  struggle  being  eo  close  it  waa  imposaible  to  distinguish  them  from  the  foe 
Ovitdo  rtprcEcnta  Iho  force  of  the  enemy  at  12,000,  that  of  tho  killed  a* 
6,C0O,  and  aaja  all  tho  Spflniards  were  wounded.  Tello,  iiin.  2f.  Oal,  347  et 
ec(j.,  and  Ecauniont,  (.Villi.  Mich., Hi.  401,  state  that  the  entry  into  this  proiiuce 
wi;3  witliout  rcEietance,  and  minutely  deseribe  tha  ceremonias  and  attentioikB 
at  the  receptioD. 

"  The  author  of  the  S<^  Ufl.  An&a.,  iiS,  calls  the  place  AteeomaUau. 

"The  snail  atrcam  between  tho  Tololotlan  and  yim  Pedro  eould  hardly 
have  been  called  a  largo  river  by  Guzman  and  others,  who  imply  that  tho 
Triiii<lad  was  the  lirst  large  Btream  north  of  the  Tololotlan. 

"  Captain  Bocanegra,  (be  mocstre  de  canipo  Villaroel,  and  the  comendador 
Barrios  aecording  to  HiSma^o.  279-SO,  and  Lopa,  432,  43G.  As  to  the  latter, 
both  authorities  are  coufused.  He  is  also  meutiuncd  aa  having  retumixl  from 
A^Catlau  three  months  later. 
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before  the  threatened  rising  of  the  rivers  should  stop 
his  progress.  From  Aztatlan  he  proposed  to  press 
on  to  the  Amazon  countrj',  reported  to  be  ten  days 
distant." 

About  the  middle  of  July  it  was  resolved  to  pro- 
ceed, and  Gonzalo  Lopez,  who  after  Villaroel's  return 
to  Mexico  hod  been  made  maestro  de  campo,  was 
Bent  in  a  northerly  direction  to  find  suitable  winter- 
quarters.  Passing  over  flooded  roads,  where  some- 
times the  water  reached  to  the  stirrups,  Lopez 
discovered  Aztatlan,  the  chief  town  of  a  province  of 
that  name,  and  with  this  information  he  returned  to 
the  camp.  A  few  days  afterward  the  whole  army 
resumed  the  march;  hut  instead  of  three  days,  as  ex- 
pected, it  required  nearly  a  week  to  reach  Aztatlan, 
on  account  of  the  rainy  season  and  the  marshy  nature 
of  the  soil.  Several  days  alone  were  spent  by  the 
maestre  de  campo  with  the  vanguard  in  building  two 
bridges  over  swollen  rivers,  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  foot-soldiers  to  pass." 
Aztatlan  reached  at  last,  they  established  themselves 
in  winter-quarters,  and  remained  there  about  five 
months.  This  province,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  probably  the  actual  Rio  de  Acaponeta," 
afforded  food  in  abundance,  and  at  first,  as  long  as 
the  rains  did  not  prevent  raids  for  plunder,  all  went 
well. 

" Carta,  in  Pacheco  ADi  Cdrdenat,  Col.  iDoc.,xiii.  356-03,  and  iaifoniuni), 
iii.  331-0.    Guzman  aUo  asaerts  that  a  chaTch  was  bailt  at  Omitlan. 

"  Sdimuio,  Hfl.,  279-60,  Bpeaks  of  a  river  called  Santa  Ana  from  the  day 
of  crossing,  July  26th;  and  eaya  they  afterward  croaacd  anotlior  river,  on 
wliieli  lay  Aztatlan  im  Kautiagi)  day,  or  July  23th  I 

"It  was  certainly  on  eitlicr  the  Acaponctn  or  tha  Kio  de  his  CaOas,  tho 
present  bonnilary  between  Jalisco  and  Sinaloa.  The  two  streania  aro  not 
over  10  miles  apart  at  their  mouths.  The  3*  lltl.  Audii.,  446-7,  makea  tlia 
dietanco  from  Omitlan  10  leagues,  and  adds  that  when  the  army  hod  forded 
the  stream  end  were  pursuing  the  foe  they  came  to  a  larger  river,  which 
Btoppcd  the  pursuit.  It  is  clear  that  no  such  stream  could  have  been  found 
near  the  Caflas  and  north  of  it.  Tho  Jo  7?^?.  Aiidii.,  2S8-0,  mokes  the  dis- 
tance 10  or  12  leagues  from  Eaplritu  Santo  River.  The  statementa  are  not 
dctiuite  enough  for  eiact  locatjon  in  a  country  like  this,  where  there  are 
several  Btreama,  each  with  branches,  to  say  nothing  of  possible  changes  within 
three  centuries.  The  name  Aztatlan  applied  in  later  times  to  a  town  oa  tho 
Acaponeta,  is  considered  by  Ramirez,  Pfocao,  2DS-I1,  as  wortby  of  notice  in 
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While  here,  Guzman  learned  that  his  presentiment 
of  a  change  unfavorable  to  him  in  the  government  of 
New  Spam  bad  been  verified.  A  letter  from  the 
oidores  Matienzo  and  Delgadillo  arrived  in  the  first 
week  of  September,  announcing  the  return  of  his 
enemy  Cortes  and  the  overthrow  of  the  first  audien- 
cia.  Certainly  Guzman  congratulated  himself  for 
having  so  timely  and  with  such  advantage  escaped 
the  company  of  his  former  associates.  Although 
probably  on  the  same  occasion  ho  was  summoned  to 
appear  in  Mexico,  he  was  in  a  mood  rather  to  increase 
the  present  distance  from  the  capital,  until  he  could 
return  as  the  conqueror  of  a  new  kingdom."  But  in 
any  case  it  would  be  better  not  to  leave  the  terri- 
tory wholly  to  his  enemies,  particularly  as  the  late 
oidores  would  doubtless  attempt  to  prove  their  own 
innocence  by  heaping  blame  upon  him.  It  was  diffi- 
ent,  however,  to  find  a  person  intelligent  and  at  the 
same  time  trustworthy  enough  to  plead  successfully 
for  the  absent  governor.  Nevertheless  he  would  do 
what  he  could.  So  he  selected  the  former  veedor, 
Peralmindez  Chirinos,  whose  interest  he  considered 
as  linked  with  his  own,  especially  since  the  appoint- 
ment at  Tepic  of  his  nephew,  Hernando  Chirinos,  as 
veedor.  With  a  letter  of  Guzman,  and  accompanied 
by  ten  or  twelve  other  Spaniards,  Chirinos  set  out 
from  Aztatlan  for  Mexico. ** 

Scarcely  had  Chirinos  departed  when  a  fresh  mis- 

tbil  connection.  TeWa.JIigt.  N".  Gal.,  349-50,  layBthatAztRtlan  was  burned, 
vaguely  implying  that  a,  battle  wna  fought  in  wliich  a  great  number  of  native* 
perished,  ond  that  subsequently  the  province  submitted,  the  Sponiarda  being 
received  amidst  dunces  and  festivities.  He  also  gives  an  account  of  a  public 
pcrfurmnnce  armngcd  in  lionor  of  the  strangers,  a  fight  between  a  tiger  and  a 
caiman  in  the  yard  of  a  house.  According  to  the  S"  Bet.  Andn.,  447,  the 
relics  of  a  Christian  trader  who  had  died  seven  years  before  were  found  at 
Aztatlan.     Uavo  wo  hero  a  trace  of  the  niissina  Villadiego? 

*'  The  author  of  4'  ^M-  Avrin.,  470,  says  he  had  received  the  news  of 
the  arrival  of  Cort<''S  already  ab  Omitlnn,  though  the  mesHago  of  tiic  oidorea 
reached  him  only  at  Aitatim.  Ecuuiuont  asserts  tliat  it  was  at  Tepic,  but 
his  acuouut  of  this  expedition  is  very  confiiseii,  Crin.  Mkh.,  iiL  400-1. 

*'lii  Ills  letter  tu  the  emperor,  dated  Clutmetla  Jan.  15,  IS3I,  Guzman 
refers  to  another  sent  fi'Oni  Aztatlan.  Guzman,  Cnrto,  in  Paehtro  and  CiinU- 
«ft-,  Co'.  Do^.,  siii  400.  Aceordiiic  to  the  1"  lit'.  Audit..  292-4,  Cluriiw* 
retomed  from   Cliainetla  north  of  tuo  other  point  named. 
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fortune  befell  Guzman.  About  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, when  the  rainy  season  was  nearly  over  and  the 
patience  of  the  inhabitants  quite  exhausted,  a  sudden 
rise  in  the  river  at  midnight,  preceded  by  a  tempest, 
and,  as  some  say,  by  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  sub- 
merged the  whole  region  of  the  camp  for  about  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  and  made  it  literally  azta- 
tlan,  'place  of  waters' — now  known  as  Etzatlan.  The 
slight  shelter  of  the  soldiers — for  the  army  was  not 
encamped  in  the  town — was  blown  or  washed  away; 
hc^,  cattle,  and  lai^e  numbers  of  sick  allies  were 
drowned;  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  towns  near  the 
river  were  flooded;  the  waters  subsided  rapidly,  but 
left  the  army  in  a  critical  situation. 

The  rich  stores  of  food  which  the  natives  had 
been  forced  to  supply  were  now  spoiled,  and  as  the 
people  had  for  the  most  part  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, there  were  no  means  of  replenishing  the  store. 
A  pestilence  attacked  the  auxiliary  troops,  carrying 
them  off  by  thousands;  the  survivors  were  threat- 
ened with  starvation."  Notwithstanding  this,  Guz- 
man persisted  in  his  plans  of  further  exploration 
northward,  and  it  was  in  vain  the  Aztec  and  Tlas- 
caltec  leaders  implored  permission  to  leave  that  vale 
of  death  and  remove  to  some  healthier  locality.  In 
vain  they  offered  all  their  booty,  jewels,  gold,  and 
silver.  The  leader's  inflexibility  could  not  however 
prevent  attempts  to  escape.  A  number  of  Indians 
ran  away;  others  were  killed  in  the  attempt;  and  not 
a  few  recaptured  were  hanged,  while  others  anticipated 
such  a  fate  by  committing  suicide.     Even  the  Span- 

"  The  Bccomits  given  ot  this  inuDdation  are  donbtlera  exsgeentted.  It  is 
■aid  that  the  soldiers  escaped  dromiiiig  only  by  climbing  trees;  that  1,000  sick 
Indians  were  drowued;  that  of  the  remainder  only  500  survived  the  famine 
Mid  the  pestilence;  that  the  Eurvivoni  had  to  live  OD  toada  and  insectsi  that 
all  the  Mexican  leaders  perished,  etc  ISeauniont,  Cr6n.  ilich.,  iii.  399-401, 
represents  tho  flood  as  having  occarred  at  Tepic.  Escudero,  Not,  Son,,  25-0, 
puts  the  Qooil  at  Chametla.  Navarretc  says  tlie  Spaniards  escaped  on  luilaoa 
to  Acaponcta.  Lopez,  in  Pacheco  and  Curdenae,  Cut.  Doc.,  xiv.  430,  inskcs 
the  aomevhut  brood  stscrtioa,  'Adolecieron  muchoa  cspaliolcs,  los  cualca,  as! 
elloa  como  los  iudios,  f  ucion  curadoa  ;  asistidoa  del  capilan  general . . .  como  si 
tueim  sua  bijoa.' 
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iards  became  rebellious,  and  at  least  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  hanged  as  an  example.  "^ 

What  concerned  Guzman  most  was  the  decrease 
of  his  force.  He  was  determined  on  this  adven- 
ture. In  fact  he  must  go  on;  he  eould  not  well  turn 
back.  It  was  sad  for  him  to  see  his  men  perish,  not 
because  of  the  men,  but  because  of  himself.  Even 
now  if  he  would  continue  his  expedition  he  must  have 
rconforcements.  The  maestre  de  campo,  Gonzalo  de 
Lopez,  was  therefore  sent  to  Michoacan  and  the  Avalos 
provinces  for  Tarascan  warriors  and  carriers,  together 
with  hogs  and  other  supplies." 

At  length  Guzman  became  convinced  that  he  must 
remove  from  that  spot  if  he  would  not  see  the 
whole  army  perish,  for  disease  was  daily  thinning  his 
number.  A  division  under  Lope  de  Samaniego  was 
sent  northward  to  Chanietla  where  they  met  with  a 
friendly  reception,  and  brought  back  fowl  and  fish. 
As  they  gave  a  good  account  of  the  place  Guzman 
resolved  to  remove  thither,  sending  first  Verdugo  and 
Proauo  with  a  small  force  to  prepare  quarters,  a  task 
which  they  easily  accomplishGd,  aided  by  the  friendly 
natives.  At  the  same  time,  that  is  at  the  end  of 
November  or  beginning  of  December,  Garcia  del  Pilar 
was  sent  southward  to  hasten  the  return  of  Lopez, 
who  had  been  absent  about  forty-five  days.  He  found 
the  worthy  maestre"  at  Ahuacatlan  faithfully  engaged 
in  branding  slaves,"  for  the  northern  market.     On 

"  Anotber  Spaniard  was  saved  from  tbo  gibbet  only  on  acoonnt  of  inlliien- 
tial  interccssioDi  otlicra  charged  with  attempta  at  flight  were  kept  priaonera. 

"  Tello  and  Mota  Podilla,  followed  by  Navarrato,  say  it  was  the  captain 
Joan  Sanchez  dc  Olea  who  wag  Bcnt  to  Jlcxico  for  aid.  According  to  Tcllo 
lie  returned  in  two  months  with  0,000  camera  and  Buppliea.  Mota  PadilU 
estiniatca  tlio  number  at  3,500.  Lopez,  in  Paclieco  and  C'liiffmiu,  Col.  Doc., 
xlv.  437-8,  and  tbo  author  of  theS"  Htl.  Anan.,  M7,  odd,  that  a  commission 
was  given  hy  Guzman  to  enalave  and  punish  IJie  natives  of  the  Jalitco  dis- 
trict for  liavjng  atUcked  a  convoy  of  proviEioua  Bent  from  Michoacan,  killing 
Bome  of  Uie  men. 

*'  Uviedo  iufonnt  us  tliat  Lopez  served  nndcr  Guzman  with  10  horsemen 
at  his  own  exi>i:u))u;  and  unlike  most  of  bis  companions  he  cams  back  as  poor 
as  he  started  I 

"  tcnumont,  CnJii,  Mich.,  iii.  40*,  speaks  of  5,000  slaves  sent  by  Gozman 
from  Jaiisco  to  I'ltuuco.  Tills  statement,  if  foimdfd  on  fact,  probably  refers 
to  a  Bomcwliat  later  period.    Pilar  and  l/>pez  in  their  declajutlnu  cstimata 
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their  return  with  succor  they  found  Aztatlan  ajmost 
deserted,  Cristobal  de  Ofiate  alone  lia%'ing  remained 
in  charge  of  the  bat^age. 

About  three  weeks  after  Verdugo  had  been  sent  to 
Chametla,  Guzman  followed  with  the  main  army, 
and  was  kindly  received  by  the  natives,**  who  sent 
them  food,  and  furnished  a  thousand  carriers  to  trans- 
port their  baggage.  But  continued  friendships  the 
Spaniards  cotdd  not  endure.  Would  not  some  of  the 
survivors  of  this  sickly  army,  some  of  the  soldiers 
of  this  dastardly  commander,  prick  these  unsophisti- 
cated natives  to  the  commission  of  some  rash  act 
which  would  justify  the  Spaniards  to  rob  and  enslave 
themi  Nothing  more  easy;  and  by  the  time  the 
maestre  de  campo  and  Pilar  arrived  with  reenforco- 
ments  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  glorious  hostility. 
Enslavement  flourished  so  that  soon  almost  any  num- 
ber of  human  beings  could  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of 
five  pesos  each.  Those  captured  in  raids  were  divided 
among  the  Spaniards  present. 

After  a  month's  stay  at  Chametla  the  army  pro- 
ceeded northward  to  the  Quezala  province,  and  thence 
to  Piastla,  easily  subduing  the  natives  of  the  district. 
The  women  were  becoming  more  beautiful  as  they 
continued  their  course,  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
they  were  approaching  the  object  of  their  dreams, 
the  country  of  the  Amazons.  And  indeed,  glowing 
reports  of  Cihuatlan,  the  '  place  of  women,'  confirmed 
the  marvellous  tales  which  had  reached  the  capital 

the  namber  ftt  1,000.  They  were  branded  with  an  iron  given  Lopez  by  Gnz- 
man,  and  with  the  commander's  authorizatiun.  Mokina  consideniiblQ  allow- 
ance for  exaggeration  in  the  Btatemsnt  of  Fihkr,  there  Btill  rcmaina  little  doubt 
that  the  outragoa  committod  on  this  people  may  be  classed  among  the  most 
noteworthy  of  the  world.  See  Pilar,  2oC-7;  Guzman,  4^  Jiel.  Andit.,  473-4; 
L6pcz,  in  Pachfco  and  Ciinleuaji,  Col.  Dof.,  xiv,  4C1-2. 

**  Passing  on  the  road  through  Acapooeto,  Juan  8aochez  de  Olea  with 
wixiliarieB  and  aupplies  is  said  to  have  joined  them.  In  tlio  tame  place  tlia 
troops  and  Btorea  were  mustered.  TcUo,  IIUI.  N.  Oal.,  331-2.  The  province 
of  Chametla  was  on  o  river  from  12  to  20  leaguea  beyond  Aztatlan  accordinj;  to 
different  estimates  by  Guzman's  oiEcers.  TJie  chief  town,  bearing  tiio  eai^o 
name,  wa«  about  five  leagues  from  the  river's  mouth,  which  formed  atolcrab'.y 
eool  harbor.  The  stream  wels  doubtless  the  ona  Howing  into  tlic  eca  next 
above  the  Rio  do  las  Canas.  which  still  retains  the  name  on  aomo  modcra 
tnapi,  afl  doe*  indeed  a  town  n«ar  tlie  original  site. 
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All  was  so  unknown;  great  patches  of  untraversed 
earth  spread  out  in  the  boundless  black  plains;  it  was 
as  easy  for  the  credulous  sixteenth-century  men  to 
believe  one  thing  as  another  concerning  those  lands  as 
concernilig  the  unexplored  sky  or  the  dark  bowels  of  the 
earth — to  believe  of  all  these  places  to  be  what  they 
were  told,  whether  by  home  sages  or  foreign  savages. 
And  it  may  not  be  the  last  time  that  these  Span- 
iards awoke  to  disappointment,  when  they  learned  at 
Cihuatlan  that  the  Indians  had  been  telling  stories  to 
amuse  them;  that  there  was  no  Amazon  island  or 
other  great  wonder  there  awaiting  them.  Yet  for  a 
long  time  they  continued  to  talk  of  these  things,  and 
in  a  measure  to  believe  in  them  though  they  knew 
them  to  be  false.  Still,  the  determination  of  the 
commander  was  to  go  forward.  Marching  yet  far- 
ther north  they  came  to  Colombo,  in  the  province  of 
Culiacan,  where  they  remained  for  seven  months. 
Fruitless  explorations  were  sent  out  in  divers  direc- 
tions; tracts  of  barren  land  inhabited  by  rude  people 
offered  little  inducement  for  further  efforts.  The 
fading  of  the  Amazon  myth  tended  to  lower  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  soldiers,  but  Guzman  remained 
steadfast.  It  is  even  hinted  that  vague  rumors  of  the 
later  famous  Seven  Cities  had  reached  his  ears,  and 
served  to  fire  his  mind,  now  weakened  by  hardships  and 
disease."  So  impaired  was  his  health  that  he  had  to 
be  carried  in  a  litter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  march 
was  renewed,  now  in  an  easterly  direction  over  rough 
roads  and  across  steep  mountains. 

But  Guzman's  star  was  sinking,  and  however  much 
his  efforts  attempted  to  avert  it,  he  was  finally  com- 
pelled to  yield  before  nature's  barriers.  Confronted 
by  the  fact  that  to  continue  would  entail  the  loss  of  his 
entire  force  by  starvation,  he  returned  to  Culiacan, 
where  the  villa  de  San  Miguel  was  established.  Local 
authorities  were  appointed,  and  a  number  of  soldiers 

:;  but  tbese  aUusiona  may  be  baaed 
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loft  thero  as  settlors,  to  whom  were  given  repartimi- 
entos.  With  the  remainder  of  his  army  Guzman 
began  about  the  middle  of  October  1531  his  march 
southward,  to  protect  what  he  chose  to  regard  as  his 
rights  in  Jalisco.  Having  failed  to  find  the  Amazon 
Isles,  and  having  also  by  his  unwise  and  oppressive 
policy  estranged  the  inhabitants  and  destroyed  the 
riches  of  the  provinces  to  which  he  bad  some  claim 
as  discoverer,  and  which  should  have  satisfied  his  am- 
bition, he  felt  that  the  region  south  of  the  Kio  Grande 
del  Espfritu  Santo  must  be  preserved  at  any  cost 
Perhaps  to  a  man  of  his  temper  these  lands  seemed 
all  the  more  desirable  because  another  had  a  better 
right  to  them.  His  northern  possessions  properly 
managed  would  have  brought  him  wealth  and  fame; 
he  chose  to  return  and  renew  his  quarrel  with  Cortes, 
and  thus  bring  upon  himself  ruin;  but  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  in  these  later  years  bis 
old  enemy  was  hardly  less  unfortunate  than  himself 
Guzman  had  asked  the  emperor  to  confirm  the  name  he 
had  bestowed  of  Greater  Spain,  his  own  title  as  gov- 
ernor of  that  province,  his  distribution  of  the  towns 
among  hia  friends,  and  his  right  to  enslave  rebellious 
natives.  His  petition  was  granted  except  in  the  mat- 
ter of  making  slaves,  and  m  the  substitution  of  the 
more  modest  and  appropriate  name  of  Nueva  Galicia. 
This  confirmation  of  his  authority  was  probably  re- 
ceived by  Guzman  before  his  return  to  Tepic.**  His 
authority  as  governor  of  Pdnuco  was  continued,  but  of 
course  at  the  coming  of  the  second  audiencia  he  lost 
his  governorship  of  New  Spain. 

It  is  not  likely  that  definite  southern  limits  were 

*'MolaPadilla,Conq.N.Qai,,S3.  The  document  contaJningthU  coiifirm&. 
tion  BO  for  aa  I  know  ig  not  extant.  Tho  first  mentioa  of  the  oew  provinco  by 
royal  authority  which  I  hava  found  ia  in  a  eiiiloU  o£  Feb.  17,  1631.  Piiga, 
Cnlulario,  73.  The  new  province  ia  epoken  of  in  the  earlier  docnmenta  not  as 
Nuova  Galida,  or  Nuero  Beino  de  Galido,  but  ai  Galicia  de  Nueva  Espaila. 
Herrern,  dec.  iv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xL,  laya  that  Guzman  received  notice  of  liis 
Appointment  at  Chiametla  on  hia  jonmeyaonth.  Thaoldoraaatfir^t  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  commiauoQ.  LeUfrqf  ISSl.iuTtmattx-Contpaiu,  Voi/., 
KTie  ii.  torn.  T.  136-8. 
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at  first  assigned  to  New  Galicia,  and  tlie  governor's 
first  care  was  to  distribute  the,  Jalisco  towns  amon^f 
his  partisans,"  encroaching  without  scruple  on  the 
eariier  encomiendas  of  Francisco  Cortds  and  others  in 
southern  Jalisco,  the  Avalos  provinces,  Colima,  and 
even  Michoacan,  maintaining  that  the  former  dis- 
coverers had  not  permanently  occupied  the  territory, 
and  that  he  had  oeen  obliged  to  reconquer  it — a  plea 
of  some  plausibility,  were  it  not  that  the  hostility 
of  the  natives  and  the  necessity  for  reconquest  had 
resulted  altogether  from  his  own  outrageous  acts," 
He  founded,  either  immediately  or  within  a  few  years, 
several  Spanish  settlements.  Among  these  was  the 
villa  of  Santiago  de  Compostela,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Tepie  and  Jalisco  towns,  for  a  long  time 
the  capital  of  New  Galicia." 

Not  long  afterward  Juan  de  Oflate  was  sent  to 
establish  Esplritu  Santo,  called  later  Guadalajara,  in 
honor  of  Guzman's  birthplace.    The  first  founding  was 

"Tcllo,  [Tisl,  If.  Gal.,  355-62,  gives  a  list  of  thepriDcipBleticomiandasaiid 
tho  persona  who  received  them.  Seo  niso  SocifU  Amfr.,  L  3i>-5i  Guzman 
was  in  some  way  prompted  to  it,  because  several  of  bis  captaiiu,  asking  per- 
mission to  go  to  ilexico,  went  to  Peru.  Afraid  feat  tbe  desertions  miglit 
materially  reduce  his  power,  thus  invalidating  his  conqaest,  he  went  in  jicrEon 
to  Ahuacatlan  and  the  Rio  Grande  where  by  liberal  graots  of  encmniondaa  h.t 
contrived  to  natiaFy  the  discontented.  Btaumont,  Cr6n.  Mich.,  iv,  53-0. 

"  The  diapoBscsBed  holders  appealed  to  tho  Crown,  and  by  c6dula  of  Apiil 
20,  1533,  Guzman  was  forbidden  to  meddle  with  CoIim»  encomiendas.  Pttija, 
Crdulario.  S'2.  Ho  pleaded  that  the  eettlers  of  Cohma  had  encroached  tm 
Jalisco.  Carta,  in  Paeheco  and  Ciirdeaas,  Col.  Doe.,  xiii.  43$. 

"Named  alter  the  capita  of  Galicia  in  Spain  and  honored  with  all  the 
privilogea  oE  its  old-world  nameaolie.  Also  called  by  some  writers  Ksplrita 
Banto  do  Compostela,  Compostela  y  Santiago.  Ogilby,  1G71,  Dompier,  1G90, 
Loot,  1633,  IVi^at-Ind.  Spieahet,  lO-J*.  write  Compo-'tdhi.;  the  latter  adds  Cn- 
jMi/in;  JeffcryB,  1770,  Kiepert,  ISo2,  Campoetdla.  Carto,7.  Pnc.  C.iosi,  MS.,  iL 
lf2S.  Beaiiinont  and  Mota  Pndilln  mention  the  yesr  oa  I53o.  but  tho  diHercnt 
declarations  given  by  Guzman's  eaptaina  about  the  ymr  1532  Speak  already 
of  the  cstjibliahmunt,  and  agree  that  it  was  made  oo  their  return  from  tha 
north,  and  hastened  by  the  arrival  of  Costilla  from  Mexico.  Guzman  him- 
self says  in  liis  letter  of  January  1G,1J31,  that  the  'Vilhidcl  Esplritu  Santo,' 
OS  ho  colls  it,  hod  been  cstaklislicd  in  tho  Tcpic  province,  and  tliat  it  was  tho 
first  tflwn  laid  out  on  this  cip|edition,  but  probably  tho  real  foundation  wo* 
made  when  ho  returned.  Bamirez,  I'racfKo,  215,  claims  that  Guzman  fonndcd 
tho  town  in  that  place  against  tho  wislics  of  his  of&cen.  in  order  the  better 
to  defend  himself  by  seaorlanda^inst  Cortes,  TcUo  gives  a  list  of  tbe  early 
settlers.  Ilut.  N.  Gal.,  3G0-I.  Ancient  ina[>-makcrg  till  up  tills  apaco  ns  fol- 
lows: Lok,  15S2,  Oalicia,  in  larco  letters  across  tho  country ;  Laet,  1033,  Nutvn 
Gaiieia;  Kino,  1702,  Kora  OiUlicin;  JofTotys,  1770,  Knu  aaHicia  or  Ountlain- 
xaraj  Kieport,  1552,  Jalitco  or  Nueva  Galkia.  Caitoij.  Pac.  Coait,  MS.  ii-  55i 
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at  Nochistlan;  but  in  1533  the  town  was  removed  to 
the  Jacotlan  Valley,  near  Cuquio,  and  finally  in  1541 
placed  south  of  the  river,  in  Tonald.  Even  in  1533 
the  transfer  was  talked  of,  the  latter  place  being  deemed 
more  convenient,  but  Guzman  objected,  preferring  to 
hold  that  region  for  himself.** 

During  this  time  La  Purificacion  on  the  Colima 
frontier  was  also  founded  by  Guzman,  all  with  an 
eye  to  defeating  his  archenemy  in  case  of  open  rup- 
ture.*' 

While  thus  engaged  in  establishing  his  authority 
in  the  south  of  New  Galicia,  Guzman  was  beset  with 
serious  difficulties  from  the  first.  The  second  audien- 
cia  had  come  with  instructions  to  proceed  with  the 
residencia  against  the  former  president  and  oidores, 
and  while   hastening  to  seize    the   property  of  the 

•"Mota  Padilla,  Conq.  N.  Gal.,  55, 
77,  asserta  that  in  I D30,  when  Guzmoa 
marched  northward,  ti  gairiaon  under 
JnaD  do  Oiiato  woa  left  m  Nochiatlaj), 
aniUIitttoii  DeofiDiber  3, 1^30,  Guzman 
ieaucd  atCutiacaniLcoinntmiaa  to  or* 
Gaiiizo  tbatBcttlemcut.  Tho  latterdatA 
IS  evidently  nroiig,  aa  Guzmaa  was  in 
Janoary  li>31  Gtilfat  Ctiametla.  The 
etAtements  maJe  by  membra  of  Uw 
expcilition,  however,  o^ree  that  G«tt- 
dolajaia  n-aa  estoblisbcd  after  the 
foouding  of  t'ompotitela,  i"  Bel.  Andn. 
292-3;  S'lM.  Andn,  459-60;  Lopex, 
lid.,  in  Pacheco  nnd  Cdnltaai,  mt. 
«J1.  ^acOduloof Novembers,  1529, 
the  kinj;  graDtc J  the  city  of  Gnadala- 
jania  coat  of  anna,  described  in  Ttllo, 
JIist.N.Gal.,Zl\-Z;  Beaumonl.Crdn, 
21kh.,iy.  17G-7!  AUgre,  Hist.  Comp. 
Jcmi,  i.  81  passlmj  Mota  Padilla, 
C-rnq.  N.  Gal..  100,  lSS-9;  Catle,  Mem. 
u  Ao;.,  00;  Qoiiziilei  D&vHa,  Tcatro 
!&fr»,  i.  178-0.  Some  writera  as  Beau- 
mont, Vr6n.Mi^k  iji  498,  657-:8,  and  „  ^  S:?o7Ga^^A>uu 
Navarrete,  llwt.  JaL ,  59,  mention  an- 
other intermediate  transfer  of  Guadalajara.  Ogilby,  1G7.  writea  Gvadtdarra; 
Laet,  1C33,  Ouadalnjiira;  JelFerya,  177G,  ICiepert,  1852,  Guadidcaai-a.  Cariog. 
Pae.  Coa<(,  MS.,  ii.  402. 

•'  Authorities  differ  between  1533  and  1533  aa  the  date.  Tcllo,  lli-l.  N. 
Oal.,  300,  givca  a  list  of  21  settlers.  Ogilby,  1071,  givca  this  places  as  Pnri- 
_fimlio;  Dauipier,  IGOO,  PuT\ficiUion;  Laet,  IG33,  PurificaCioo  and  Acalian; 
Wea-Irul  Si.U3hel,  1024,  Pur\fi<Mio  anA  cast  Ycailan;  Jcffcrys,  1770,  la  Pii- 
rificacitm;  Kiepert,  18j2,  PurifcadOH.   Carlog.  Pat.  Coast,  MS.,  ii.  484. 
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implicated  officials,  they  had  summoned  Guzman  to 
answer  at  Mexico  to  the  fast  accumulating  charges, 
including  not  only  ahuses  as  head  of  the  administration, 
but  the  illegal  appropriation  of  treasury  funds  for  his 
expedition,  the  torture  and  execution  of  Tangaxoan, 
and  other  outrages.  Guzman  paid  no  attention  to  the 
orders  of  the  government  at  Mexico,  which  he  refused 
to  recognize,  still  styling  himself  president  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  Spain.  His  policy  was  to  communicate 
directly  with  the  crown  and  thus  gain  time  to  estab- 
lish himself  firmly  in  his  new  possessions,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  circumstances  in  finally  defending  his 
conduct  before  the  emperor. 

Meanwhile  he  sought  through  the  agency  of  friends 
at  court,  who  had  so  far  served  him  well,  and  by 
means  of  letters,  to  exculpate  himself  In  a  tone  of 
injured  innocence  he  protested  against  the  sequestra- 
tion of  his  property,  and  the  maliciousness  of  the 
charges  against  him.  "What  justice  is  it  that  per- 
mits such  measures  without  a  hearing?  Is  this  my 
reward  for  having  served  your  Majesty  with  so  much 
labor,  faithfulness,  and  honesty?"  It  is  well  for  some 
that  they  can  make  up  in  brazen  assurance  what  they 
lack  in  humanity  and  integrity.** 

His  refusal  to  attend  at  Mexico  for  trial  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  the  conquest  in  the  north-west 
demanded  his  constant  attention,  and  as  even  his 
opponents  recognized  that  interference  therein  might 
imperil  Spanish  interests,  the  audiencia  resolved  to 
postpone  the  case.*"  Soon  after  came  orders  to  inves- 
tigate the  main  charges,  and  depositions  were  taken 
and  forwarded  to  Spain." 

"The  blame  for  Hlava  traffic  he  threw  npon  tha  aettlcw.  The  roporta  of 
the  bishop  coald  servo  only  to  prove  his  malice  and  Gaxmaii's  uprislitiiess. 
'Xo  pucUo  ilo  toJos  ser  imuula,  mas  espero  en  la  misericordla  de  Dioa.  Carta, 
in  Pmlieco  and  Cdrdeaat,  Col.  Dot.,  xiiL  407-13. 

'='  Zumdrraga  and  others  thoaght.  however,  that  Oazmon  should  not  bo 
left  in  cliargo  of  the  cooutcj'.  Id.,  xvi,  3G3-7S.  '  Noas  Ini  avoDs  accordd  un 
r.n.'  Ixrttcr  of  audieQcio,  m  Temavx-Compaju,  Voy,,  Bdiie  a.  torn.  t.  203; 
TorrrKniad-i,  L  604-C. 

"  By  diCcrent  docrcca  of  1530  to  1632  the  crown  demanded  the  imiaedi- 
ktc  repayment  of  treasury  fonds  and  the  iuveatigatloa  of  Gtmnaii'B  rale  In 
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The  authorities  at  Mexico  clearly  saw  the  futility 
of  discountenancing  the  acts  and  attitude  of  Nufio  de 
Guzman.  Indeed,  with  the  forces  at  his  command, 
he  could  afford  to  bid  defiance  even  to  armed  oppo- 
nents, as  he  stood  prepared  to  do.  Cortes  had  natu- 
rally objected  to  the  advantage  taken  by  Guzman  of 
hia  discoveriM  and  plana  for  conquest,  but  this  could 
DO  longer  be  remedied,  and  all  he  might  do  was  to 
take  possession  for  New  Spain  of  the  districts  actually 
subjugated  by  his  lieutenants,  and  at  the  same  time 
afford  an  opening  as  settlers  to  a  number  of  the  needy 
adherents  who  had  followed  him  from  Spain,  While 
taught  by  his  own  acts  in  similar  cases,  and  by  the 
trickery  of  others,  he  allowed  himself  nevertheless  to 
suppose  that  the  authoril^  of  sovereign  and  audiencia 
would  be  sufficient  to  obtain  respect  for  the  claim. 
In  this  belief,  as  captain  general,  he  commissioned 
Luis  de  Castilla,  a  knight  of  Santiago,  of  noble 
family,  to  proceed  with  a  hundred  men  to  settle  and 
rule  tho  country  bordered  on  the  north  by  Rio  Tololo- 
tlan. 

Castilla  approached  Jalisco  from  the  south  at  the 
same  time  that  Guzman  returned  toWEird  it  from  the 
north.  Informed  of  the  presence  of  a  rival,  the  latter 
hastened  to  install  a  municipality  at  Compostela,  as 
capital  of  the  district,  and  to  let  the  intimation  reach 
Castilla  that  he  had  been  anticipated.  Luis  replied 
that  he  came  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty,  and  must 
take  possession.  Guzman  was  by  no  means  prepared 
either  to  yield  or  to  shed  the  blood  of  officers  armed 
with  a  royal  commission;  yet  peradventurc  he  might 
capture  him.  To  this  end  artifice  alone  was  left  to 
him;  so  he  sent  a  message  full  of  bland  assurances, 

Pdnnco,  Bud  hii  execution  of  Tuigaxoan.  /^iga,  Cfdnlario,  '5,  T9-S0,  8.1,  ST. 
The  receipt  of  the  papers  wbb  ackaowledged  in  April  1533,  tho  examination 
havinzbegnn  in  January  1532,  aaya  Beaumont.  Cr^n.  Mich.,  iii.  3T(>;  Id.,  U8., 
179.  The  chief  witueaa  wea  Garcia  del  Pilar,  ft  conqueror  nnilcr  Cort^i, 
whose  services  had  procared  tor  him  a  coat  of  amu.  Jiatcly  he  had  (erved 
aa  officer  and  interpreter  nnder  Guzman,  and  was  nccordinsly  ircll  iufortDod. 
He  died  during  the  trial,  in  February.  CorK',  liefi'lmcin,  ii,  201-24.  Bemal 
Diaz  wrongly  Htatea  thot  he  fell  in  battle.  Uul.  Vei-dad..  2«. 
Bm.  lUi.,  Vol.  II.   U 
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declaring  that  the  cominands  of  the  sovereign  would 
receive  his  humble  obedience,  and  even  bidding  the 
knight  welcome  as  a  valued  neighbor.  Satisfied,  Cas- 
tilla  encamped  at  Tetlan,  preparatory  to  entering 
Jalisco  on  the  morrow." 

The  object  of  Guzman's  message  was  to  throw  the 
recipient  off  his  guard.  Following  it  came  Captain 
Ofiate  with  some  fifty  trusted  cavalry  to  seize  upon 
whatsoever  advantage  might  offer.  Informed  of  the 
negligence  prevailing  in  the  enemy's  camp,  he  pointed 
out  the  easy  task  of  capturing  the  company.  It  was 
finally  agreed  to  undertake  it,  and,  stealing  forward  un- 
der cover  of  the  night,  at  the  first  break  of  dawn  they 
fell  upon  the  camp  with  a  thundering  "Viva  Dios  y 
el  rey,  y  su  gobernador  Nufio  de  Guzman."  The  sol- 
diers of  Castilla  were  so  completely  taken  by  surprise 
that  they  made  no  effort  at  resistance,  and  all  were 
quickly  disarmed  under  the  eyes  of  their  leader, 
whom  Ofiate  sought  to  reassure  with  affected  consola- 
tion. Finding  that  his  person  was  respected,  Castilla's 
fears  abated,  and  he  hastened  to  use  the  permission 
granted  to  exhibit  his  credentials  at  head -quarters. 
On  beholding  him,  Guzman  broke  forth  with  the  fierce 
inquiry  why  he  presumed  to  enter  with  an  armed 
force  into  bis  territory.  Castilla  answered  by  pre- 
senting the  royal  commission  in  dignified  silence.  This 
being  read,  Guzman  kissed  it  with  great  humility. 
As  for  obeying  it,  that  was  another  matter.  The 
cddula  had  evidently  been  issued  under  false  repre- 
sentations, for  the  province  of  Jalisco  had  never  been 
subjugated  by  Corti5s,  and  as  the  sovereign  could  not 
desire  to  give  to  another  his  hard-earned  conquests, 
wherein  he  had  founded  the  first  settlements,  he  must 
appeal  to  Spain  before  obeying  the  order.  While  a 
notary  drew  up  the  answer  and  protest,  the  governor 
sought  to  charm  his  captive  by  a  display  of  his  brill- 

''''Some  of  his  followen  exprcasecl  doubts  obout  Guztnnn'B  Bicccrity,  but 
Caatilla  raaintameil:  'No  liny  que  rccekr.'  Slota  PaJiHa,Conq.  N.  Oai.,^, 
Another  account  refers  to  the  preliminary  capture  of  some  of  Caatilla'a  strag- 
glers.  Otamaii,  4'  Sel.  Aiufit.,  481-2. 
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iant  conversational  power;  but  ■when  he  dismissed 
him,  he  changed  his  tone,  and  bade  him  depart  with 
his  followers  within  four  hours,  under  penalty  of  a 
traitor's  doom."  The  threat  lent  wings  to  Castilla, 
and  he  hastened  crestfallen  to  report  his  failure  to  the 
captain  general.  "It  appears  that  the  Castlllas  in 
New  Spain  are  better  fitted  to  govern  in  peace,"  caus- 
tically observed  Cortes  as  he  turned  his  back  upon  him." 
This  was  the  governor's  last  triumph;  from  this 
time  his  prosperity  waned.  His  friends  and  sup- 
porters one  by  one  left  him,  some  of  them  estranged 
by  bis  arbitrary  misrule,  others  because  the  star  of  his 
foe  seemed  in  the  ascendant.  The  refusal  of  the  king 
to  confirm  Guzman's  license  to  enslave  the  natives 
thinned  the  settlers'  ranks;  the  governor's  severe  pun- 
ishment of  certain  persona  who  disobeyed  the  law — 
a  tardy  attempt  to  conciliate  a  powerful  element 
among  his  foes — drove  away  others;  while  of  the 
remaining  colonists  many  were  drawn  away  by  ex- 
citing reports  of  the  gold  discoveries  in  Peru.  The 
governor  had  the  petty  satisfaction  on  several  occa- 
sions, as  will  appear,  of  refusing  water  and  other  aid 
to>the  vessels  sent  out  by  Corttis,  or  of  plundering 
those  vessels  when  cast  aground  on  the  coast;  but  so 
weak  did  he  become  finally  that  he  offered  no  resist- 
ance when  Cortes  marched  to  Jalisco  to  recover  his 


"  '  Tenia  iDteDcion  secreta  de  muidarlo  cortar  la  cabeza, '  Bays  Beaamcmt, 
Cr^n.  2lic\.,  iv.  GS.  The  i'  Kel.  An6n.,  4S.1,  atatea  that  Costilla  bad  beea 
captured  on  the  rood  in  company  with  four  or  five  men. 

"  Castilla  woB  ordered  to  Spain  with  tho  documeata  bearing  on  the  case, 
there  t«  bU>1  to  the  chargta  aguinat  Guzman,  but  a  gale  awcpt  the  aea  wbich 
awallowed  the  veagel  bearing  them  with  all  on  board.  Mota  t'aiUtla,  Conq.  N. 
Old. ,  07;  Caatilla'B  death  is  implied  in  CorKs,  Eacritot  Saeltaa,  I Q3,  yot  a  man  of 
aimilar  name  fignrea  aome  years  later  in  New  Gallcia.  Itamircz  and  gome  other 
writera  repreacDt  that  this  expedition  of  CaatUlawoa  aubsequenttj,  and  partly 
in  cocaeiluence  of,  Guanan'a  treatment  of  Hurtado  during  his  voyage  np  the 
coast;  but  this  is  erroueous,  f^  Hurtado  did  not  sail  until.  May  or  June  of 
1532,  while  the  andiencia  rej>ort«d  the  whole  Castilla  affair  to  the  court  on 
April  10,  1032;  and  their  action  in  the  matter  was  approved  by  the  queen  in 
aletterof  October  16th.  Puga,Ctdidaru).SO.  Moreover  CortOs  describes  tho 
aflsirin  a  letter  of  April  20,  1532,  and  aaya  that  Guzman  from  the  north,  and 
Castilla  from  the  aouth,  both  arrived  at  Jidisco  the  same  day.  Ciirtof,  512. 

** In  Pacheco  tad  Ciirdeniu,  CoL  Doc,  lii.  liii.  and  ivi,  are  a  number  of 
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Shortly  after  Castilla'a  return,  the  audiencia,  doubt- 
less at  the  petition  of  Cortes,  had  ordered  Guzman  to 
confine  the  exercise  of  his  authority  to  the  region 
north  of  Jaliaco  and  in  no  case  to  interfere  in  the 
government  of  Colima,  Michoacan,  or  TonaU.**  This 
was  confirmed  by  a  pereinptory  order  from  Spain  of 
April  20,  1523,  bidding  Guzman  not  to  interfere  in 
the  southern  encomiendas  and  not  to  call  himself 
hereafter  governor  of  Pdnuco.  A  month  later  he 
was  required  to  report  in  future  directly  to  the  audi- 
encia of  Mexico  in  all  matters  affecting  Nueva  Gali- 
cia.™  Of  bis  later  transactions  we  know  little  save 
in  connection  with  the  seizure  of  Cortes'  vessels,  and 
in  allusions  to  petty  campaigns  against  natives  whom 
oppression  had  driven  into  revolt,  and  to  visits  to  his 
possessions  at  Pdnuco."  The  succession  of  disap- 
pointments and  humiliations  encountered  in  the  deser- 
tion of  comrades,  in  signs  of  disfavor  at  court,  in 
pending  residencias,  and  in  subordinating  him  to  the 
government  at  Mexico;  all  this,  in  connection  with 
dwindling  credit  and  resources,  could  not  fail  to  bend 
his  haughty  spirit.  "I  am  driven  to  despair,"  ho 
writes,  "without  a  crust  to  eat."" 

Better  boldly  face  the  storm,  he  concluded,  than 
endure  this  torture.  He  would  throw  himself  at  the 
feet  of  the  emperor  and  seek  mercy.  He  accordingly 
placed  Crist6bal  de  Oflate  in  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  set  out  for  Pdnuco,  to  collect  additional 
funds  and  seek  means  of  conveyance  to  Spain.  His 
star  willed  it,  however,  that  he  should  turn  aside  to 
Mexico,  there  to  meet  a  portion  of  his  just  deserts.^ 

his  letters  wherem  he  seeka  to  juaHIj  his  ctmdnct  Mid  bring  oemaK  on  tlutt 
of  bis  opponeot. 

'*Toiuld,  however,  Beems  to  have  been  under  the  rule  of  later  govemon 
of  New  G&licia.  , 

^'Pttga,  Ctdvlario,  83-4,  87. 

"  Carta,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdtncu,  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  414-20. 

"  'Y  creoque  ni  la  juaticia  divinanihumananosODdelloBervidoa.'  Carta, 
in  Id.,  419. 

"  'Con  cl  motivo  de  no  perdcr  crecidas  lumas  de  dinero  one  le  debian  en 
la  caja  real  de  Mexico  do  resulta  de  sna  salftriofl.'  Beaumont,  Crdn,  Mich. ,  iv, 
81.     Beniol  Diaz  states  that  Mendo»  invited  him  to  come  to  Mezioo  vith  a 
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view  to  Mve  him  from  th«  iadignitj  of  arreat  in  Ua  own  provincea.  BitL 
Fer^lal.,  231.     But  this  U  doobtfuL 

Tlie  original  aathorities  Thich  I  hare  consulted  on  GazmBn 'a  expedition  are 
as  followsi  Setatioae  di  Nvitno  di  Gvnnan,  in  Ramiuio,  iii.  331-0.  This  is  a 
Icttcrof  Unzman  dated  Omitlan,  Jul^S,  1530,  directed  to  the  emperor,  and  civ- 
ins  "•  detailed  occoimt  of  progreaa  down  to  tio  date.  The  Spanisb  original  baa 
been  publiahed  in  Pachtco  end  Odrdenra,  Col.  Doc.,  liii.  3jC-93,  and  a  Tery 
imperfect  condeniatiaD  in  Engliah  mav  be  found  in  Purchtu,  IIU  Pi/grimrt,  ir. 
1oSj*0.  The  writer  admits  only  auch  outraeea  on  the  Indians  as  were  mer- 
ited tbrOQgh  disloyalty  to  the  emperor  or  infidelitv  to  the  while  man's  God; 
but  in  Bacb  caws  apoLkaof  bia  orders  to  bang  and  bum  with  a  coolness  that  is 
TCToltin;;,  The  narrative  is  marked  by  hypocritical  expressions  of  submission 
to  the  dirine  and  -royal  will,  extreme  even  for  that  time.  The  Stltxcionea 
An6nimai  (It,  2<^  S*t  iiitd  Jfl  )  di  la.  Jornada  que  liiio  NuHo  dt  Ouzman  A  Ii[ 
A'ueva  Galicia  were  written  by  eye-witncssoa  of  tho  eveuti  described,  includ- 
ing both  friends  and  foes  of  the  leader,  were  drawn  out  apparently  by  Ibe 
ofiicial  investigation  of  Giuman's  conduct,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  Icca- 
balata,  Col  Doe.,  ii.  28S-30(i,  430-60,  4G1-S3.  Tbo  first  and  second  aeem  to 
have  been  written  by  the  same  persan,  whose  name  ia  unlinown,  oM  is  that  of 
the  writer  ot  the  third.  Icaibaloeta  finds  much  reaaoa  to  identify  the  nutbor 
of  the  fourth  with  Cristobal  Fiores.  Similar  to  these  narrotivcs  is  the  Rda- 
eion  of  Gonzalo  Lopez,  in  Pachtco  and  Cdrdencu,  (!oi.  Doe.,  xiii.  411-01;  the 
£i:Caeion  de  Oarcia  dtl  Pilar  and.  the  Kdaeion  dt  la  Cortqui»la  de  loi  Teu'ri 
Ckichimecat  by  Juan  de  Sdmano,  in  Ica^xilceia'i  Collection,  ii,  249-87.  Yet 
tho  simUarity  between  tho  etatements  of  Ldpoz  and  Simano,  as  also  between 
those  given  by  Pilar  and  the  anthor  of  the  40  Rtl.  An6a..  implies  that  they 
were  not  mode  quite  independently.  Tho  testimony  of  L6pez  may  claim,  as 
to  facts,  perhaps  more  reliability  than  the  other  when  we  consider  that  dtir- 
log  the  lost  part  of  Quzmaa'a  campaign  ho  held  the  position  of  a  maestro  de 
campo.  Pilar  was  a  youog  interpreter  of  Nahoa  dialects,  and  one  of  the 
original  conqnistadorea,  but  not  of  good  repute  if  we  may  credit  Bishop 
Znnxdrraga's  allutioos  to  his  maqutnaciont*  diabdUeaa  and  to  his  unfortunate 
escapes  frora  being  hanged.  Ttrmaax-Comptaa,  Voy. ,  serie  ii.  torn.  v.  28. 
He  was  a  willing  tool  of  Guzman  daring  the  campaign,  but  a  bitter  foe  after- 
ward, showing  all  his  leader's  acts  in  their  worst  light  and  relieving  himself 
of  all  complicity  by  throwing  the  blame  on  the  other  interpreter  Juan  PBs- 
coal.  In  addition  to  this  narrative,  Pilor'a  testimony  taken  at  Guzman's 
trial  is  published  by  Bamirez  and  Beaumont,  whose  works  are  noticed  below. 
Juan  de  Slmaao  was  one  of  Onzman's  captains  and  afterward  held  a  high 
position  in  Mexico. 

Of  the  eorly  chroniclers  who  claim  or  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  aeoeas 
to  original  Bonrcca  of  information,  are  Oviedo,  Hist.  Oen.,  iii,  661-77,  who 
eonanlted  several  members  of  the  expedition,  especially  Franciao  de  Aizeo; 
I^re  Telle,  Hut.  de  la  N.  Oalieia,  written  about  lOSO  hv  a  Franciscan  who 
had  spent  over  GO  yeais  of  his  life  in  the  coontry  of  wnich  he  writes,  bat 
whose  work,  or  such  portions  of  it  as  have  been  preserved,  is  valuable  rather 
for  information  on  aboriginal  manners  and  customs  than  as  an  historical  narra- 
tive; Hcrreca,  dec  iv.  lib.  vil  cap.  viii.;  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.-iL;  lib,  ix.  cap. 
ix.-xii,  who  consulted  some  of  the  anonymons  monascripta;  Mots  Padilla, 
Conq.  J^.  Gal.,  23-66,  75,  who  also  saw  some  of  the  original  documents  and 
often  cites  Telloj  Beaumont,  Crdn.  Mhh.,  iii  266-7,  352-422,  M3.,  135, 
1 74-207,  who  cit^  Tello  and  Herrera,  and  gives  Filar's  testimony.  See  also 
Salazor  y  Olarte,  Conq.  Jfei., 426-35;  Torqucmada,  i.  338,  600-4;  Gomata, 
Ilia.  Ind.,  56, 271 ;  Bemal  Diaz,  Hitt.  Verdad.,  22(J-31 ;  Villa  Seflor,  Thenlro, 
iL  203-4,  228;  Calle,  A'oi,  yJfnn.,  80-00;  Cavo,  Tra  Sigloi,  i.  U,  95.  101-2. 

Among  modem  writers  the  only  ones  who  have  treated  this  expedition  at 
length  are,  Frejes,  Hiet.  Brtof.,  41-68,  11^21,  Bamtrez,  Procno  dr.  Raid, 
contra  Alvarado  y  Oiaman,  187-258,  and  Navarrete,  C'ompenitio  de  la  Hitt.  df 
Jalito),  27-61,  85-6,  The  second  gives  some  of  the  origiiial  documents  of  the 
rendenoia,  and  draw*  bia  hiatoriwl  sketch  chiefly  from  Beaumont  and  Mota 
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Padills  with  somewhat  Iraa  akill  tliaii  might  be  expected  from  the  author's 
high  reputation.  The  Litter  follows  Telle  to  a  great  eiteiit,  Kud  his  work 
doe«  not  show  eitenaive  research.  Other  works  which  meutioii  the  expedi- 
tion are  the  following:  Escoveilo,  iu  Soc.  Mex.  Otog,,  rii.  5,  S;  Gil,  in  Id., 
viii.  477-80;  Garcia,  in  Id.,  viii.  23;  Payno,  in  Id.,  2a  6p.  i.  797-801,  ii. 
137-8;  Hemandn  y  Ddvaloa,  ia  Id.,  2a  6p,  iii.  187-8;  Romero,  i^U.  JUkh., 
122.  186,  193,  197-8,  ifiww,  Mex.,  iv.  115;  CSinwipain,  HisL  Coaq..  lS4r^; 
JtfoTMO,  JVair.,8,  9,  30;  EKudtro,  Not.  Son.,  25-6;  rerTKHta-CoriptiiM,  Toy., 
Biirie  i.  ton),  ix.  2SC  etc;  Bumey'i  Chron.  Hiit.  Voy.,  L  165,  109-70;  Gal- 
vano'i  Dueov.,  40;  Wet-Ind.  Spieghd,  334-50;  OaUaiia,  in  Nouv.  An.  Vm, 
cxiii.  240-1;  Davit'  El Oringo.  58-9;  iiirt,  A^'onw  Ot*«,  2S4-6;  Bomentch't 
IhaerU,  i.  168;  aotlfnedt,N.  WfU.WiH;  ^ooiM^m*r.,i.  35-52;  ^inem,  Goi. 
J/ei.,i.  18,24-5;  Larennuiliire,  Mex-elGaai.,  14* ;  Puffo,  Ceiuiario,  SOetc.; 
Diee.  IXniv.,  ix.-x. ;  GreenAow's  .dfemoirf,  25  et^. ;  Parra,  Cong.  Xal.,  x,  MS., 
7C;  Rivera,  Detcrip.  Zac.,  pt.  ii.  1-5;  AUgrt,  Hist.  Comp.  Jeau,  i.  204;  QojurUn 
Ddvila,  TealroEcUi.,  i.  178-9;  Alaman,  Dieert.,  i.  app.  27-8;  BrOMtur  de 
Boarbourg,  nUl.  Nal.  Cin.,iv.-J44'53;  CamaTgo.  ffitt.  Tlax.,  182;  Zamacoii, 
i/ijrt.Jlfij..iT.  476-7,489-90,493-615;  iforeW,  Jh»(iA^o«OrW«,21  ;  Hontero, 
in  Soc.  Jfez.  <?«)?.,  B/Min,  viiL  538,  ix.  15,  85-6;  Archioo  Mtx.,  Doc,  L 
362-3, ii. 201-2;  iloiiuTnailoaIIut.ralil.,iiS.,8,6;  iIoaume.ntotDoriuti.Etp., 
MS.,  230-40;  liuiMlVt  Hist.  Am.,  i.  381 ;  Voyaoa.  SeieclUm  of  Curiotie,  39; 
Saatot,  Chron.  Hospil.,  ii.  445;  jalieeo,  Mem.  Hiat.,  34-62;  Oordon'i  Ati& 
Mex.,  iL  248-0;  Expl.  del  Codex  Tei.  Hem.,  in  Kingtborotigh'§  Mex.  Aatiq., 
T.  155;  Diiloii,  Beaulis,  30-61:  Pimenl^,  Mem.,  S6. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  VICEREGAL  GOVERNMENT. 
1535-1537. 

ApPOHrrmHTOF  MBNDOZA — HialKaTKUCnOHSjIHDpREBOOillTVES — Abritai. 
AND  ElGBFTION  OF  THX  PlBST  TlCBBOT — InAUOURAL  CEBEHOIOEa — Re- 

hreheht  oriHS  Oidokbs— Ditficdliies  of  the  Aduisistkation— Citt 
IrteBOVBOESTS — Deteksivb  Measures — Aptakent  Weakness  op  the 
Spaniards — FROouvinia  and  Consitiom  of  Neoroes — Their  Coksfir- 
AOT  AND  ns  SiJFFBEssiON— Muster  dp  SFASiABofi  m  the  Cafjtai. 

The  sad  failures  attendiog  the  governing  of  this 
distant  world  which  the  Genoese  had  found  and  the 
Estrcmaduran  had  conquered,  led  Charles  to  bethiok 
himself  of  other  means.  Would  not  a  miniature 
court,  having  about  it  the  sacred  smell  of  royalty,  the 
very  embodiment  of  imperial  power  and  prerogative, 
awe  the  turbulent  spirits  of  New  Spain  into  more 
courteous  submission?  And  so  it  was  determined 
that  a  vieeroyalty  would  be  the  proper  thing  in  this 
region. 

Acting  in  accordance,  therefore,  with  the  wishes  of 
his  Majesty,  who  was  in  Flanders,  the  queen  proceeded 
to  select  a  person  qualified  both  by  birth  and  ability 
to  fill  so  high  a  position.  Her  first  choice  fell  upon 
the  conde  de  Oropeaa,  who,  however,  under  various 

fretexts  declined  the  ofier,  as  did  also  the  mariscal  de 
'romesta.  She  nest  tendered  the  appointment  to 
Manuel  Benavides,  but  his  exorbitant  demands  with 
respect  to  the  power  to  be  vested  in  him,  and  supplies 
of  money,  induced  her  Majesty  to  withdraw  the  nom- 
ination. The  position  was  lastly  ofiered  to  Antonio 
de  Mendoza,  who  though  he  accepted  it  was  detiUned 
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several  years  in  Spain  before  sailing  for  the  seat  of  his 
government.' 

Though  the  Cortes  party  considered  that  the  choice 
ought  properly  to  have  fallen  upon  the  marques  del 
Valle,  the  crown  did  not  evidently  deem  it  prudent  to 
invest  with  such  power  one  whose  possessions  in  the 
country  were  so  extensive,  his  interests  so  lame,  and 
his  friends  so  numerous.*  The  selection  of  ifendoza 
was,  moreover,  a  fortunate  one.  Of  noble  birth,  being 
son  of  the  second  conde  de  Teudilla,  and  first  marques 
de  Mond^jar,  he  waa  connected  with  the  celebrated 
naval  commander  Bernardino  de  Mendoza  and  the 
equally  famous  statesman  and  historian  Diego  Hur- 
taao  do  Mendoza.  Both  as  regards  character  and 
ability  he  was  well  fitted  for  the  place,  his  governing 
capabilities  being  equalled  by  the  integrity  of  his  in- 
tentions. Austere  in  his  habits,  and  practising  absti- 
nence to  an  extent  injurious  to  his  constitution,  he 
never  relaxed  his  exertions  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  while  the  responsibility  of  his  position  mcreased 
his  anxiety. 

Besides  his  appointment  as  viceroy,'  Mendoza  was 
created  president  of  the  audiencia  in  the  place  of 
Fuenleal,  who  waa  returning  to  Spain.  This  office  did 
not,  however,  entitle  him  to  vote  in  judicial  matters, 
the  administration  of  justice  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  oidores,  whose  provisions,  sentences,  and  deci- 

'He  received  tlie  tLppoiDtment  fn  1530,  Beaumont,  Cnfn,  Mich.,  iiL  639, 
bnt  did  not  urive  ia  Mexico  before  IGSu.  fV)m  Puga  it  appean  tlut  hi* 
Appointment  wna  formally  made  out  April  17,  1536.  Cedulario,  98-9, 

'Herrtra,  dec.  t.  lib.  ix.  cap.  i.;  StaumorU,  CrtSn,  J/icA.,iii.  640-1. 

■  He  waa  sasigned  a  lalarj  of  6,000  dncadoB,  3,000  of  whicb  bo  received  M 
viceroy  and  3,000  as  president  of  the  audiencia.  He  waa,  moreover,  allowed 
2,000  ducados  fortbe  expenaeB  of  his  body-guard.  Pvga,  Cedulario,  9S-0.  In 
1014  til  IB  salary  waa  laiaed  to  20,000  ducat^  pay  for  six  months  being  allowed 
for  the  voyage  out,  and  a  similar  amount  for  the  expenses  of  retnrning.  Ala- 
man,  DisfH.,  iii.  app.  25.  The  S,000  ducados,  at  375  maravedia  each,  were 
equal  to  Q.OIX)  peaoe  de  minaa  at  450  maravedls,  and  the  laboriona  investigator 
"  the  value  of  the  peso  de  minas  in  1497  to  have  been  n.~~  ~ 


dollars  and  seventy-five  cents,  so  that  Mendow's  salary  vrould  be  abont  oqui 
alent  to  48,750  doUan  of  modem  coin.  ButthepDrcliasingpoirerof  coin  tben 
waa  in  some  directions  live  or  ten  times  greater  than  at  the  present  day;  so 
that  it  ia  impossible  to  estimate  accnratenr  the  value  of  coin  then  aa  oompued 
with  the  preaent.  Mem.  Valor  Moiteda,  MS..  001  et  leq. 
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sions  had  to  be  signed  by  the  viceroy.  In  addition  to 
these  appointments  he  was  constituted  acting  captain 
general  and  empowered  to  assume  the  corresponding 
fuQctioDS  should  circumstances  render  such  a  step  nec- 
essary. His  privileges  and  prerogatives  were  most 
ample,  and  although  he  was  advised  to  consult  with 
the  audiencia  on  matters  of  importMice,  he  was  fully 
authorized,  after  receiving  their  opinions,  to  act  on  his 
judgment.  The  instructions  given  him  for  his  guid- 
ance were  explicit.  All  affairs  of  the  government  were 
placed  under  his  direction.  The  prelates  were  to  be 
consulted  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  establishment 
and  extent  of  bishoprics,  and  the  erection  of  churches; 
and  a  full  report  thereon  was  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
king.  Clei^ymen  who  caused  scandals  were  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  province,  and  such  as  had  been 
friars  were  to  be  sent  back  to  Spain ;  the  limits  of  the 
bishopric  of  Oajaca,  which  it  was  proposed  to  erect, 
were  to  be  determined;  the  church  patronage  enjoyed 
by  the  crown  was  to  be  upheld,  particularly  the  right 
of  presentation  to  all  eccleBiastical  positions;  ecclesi- 
astical judges  could  have  no  power  to  arrest  and  punish 
civilians,  and  the  audiencia  was  empowered  to  inter- 
fere in  cases  of  appeal.  Convents  were  to  be  reformed 
and  not  allowed  to  become  places  of  refuge  for  crimi- 
nals.* 

But  though  his  majesty  was  anxious  for  the  proper 
spiritual  government  of  his  realm,  his  worldly  inter- 
ests were  oy  no  means  left  out  of  sight,  and  sugges- 
tions were  made  to  promote  the  increase  of  the  royal 
revenue.'    The  capjibiUty  of  the  natives  to  bear  in- 

*  The  payment  of  chnrch  tdthei  by  ths  natiTes  waa  to  he  eloeely  iiiTestig»ted, 
and  an  eatimate  made  of  what  portion  of  them  ought  to  revert  to  the  crown. 
It  wu  ordered,  also,  that  in  the  eiiating  oonvents  the  natives  should  receive 
better  inatnictioiu,  Paehreo  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  Doe.,  xxiii  426-45;  and  they 
were  to  be  encoarnged  ia  indnBtrions  habits,  and  to  collect  themselves  into  com- 
munities. No  anni  were  to  be  sold  to  the  natives,  nor  vera  they  to  be  taught 
to  maoafactani  them.  Spaniard!  eettled  in  Alexico  were  to  keep  olTcnsive  and 
deteniive  anna  in  theii  hooaes,  and  negross  were  forbidden  to  carry  weapone 
either  publicly  or  secretly.  Hemra,  dec.  v.  lib.  ix.  cap.  i.  and  ii. 

*  Meudoza,  among  other  orders,  was  instructed  to  search  for  buried  treaa- 
niM  in  the  gi«*t  temple*  of  Mexico,  the  king  having  been  informed  that 
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creased  tribute  was  to  be  considered,  as  well  as  the 
question  whether  those  portionB  of  the  country  hith- 
erto exempt  could  not  be  taxed.  Moreover  industries 
were  to  be  encouraged  for  the  promotion  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  the  bene6t  of  the  royal  treas- 
ury; the  accounts  of  the  royal  officials  were  to  be 
examined  and  the  collection  of  all  balances  due  wag 
ordered.  Instructions  were  also  given  for  the  erec- 
tion of  forts,  and  provisions  were  made  with  regard 
to  arms  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  .the  country. 
About  the  beginning  of  October  1535,  Mendoza 
arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,*  and  preparations  were  made  to 
receive  him  with  becoming  ceremony.  He  was  con- 
ducted in  great  state  to  the  capital,  where  be  was 
sumptuously  entertained  by  the  authorities.  Never- 
theless the  reception  was  quite  tame  as  compared  with 
later  ones,  when  the  viceroy  was  conducted  with  ex- 
cessive pomp  and  pageantry,  involving  great  expense, 
from  vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  whole 
journey  being  a  triumphal  march,  the  road  spread 
with  palm-branches  and  spanned  by  arches  of  fresh 
evergreens  and  flowers;  the  entrance  into  Tlascala, 
Pueibla,  and  all  the  principal  towns  on  his  route  being 
signalized  by  martial  music,  and  processions  of  multi- 
tudes of  natives  decked  in  brilliant  colors  and  bearing 
aloft  the  banners  and  devices  of  their  towns.  High 
in  front  of  the  viceregal  party  there  used  to  float  a 
richly  embroidered  flag,  on  one  side  of  which  were 
M'orked  the  arms  of  the  king  and  on  the  other  those 
of  the  viceroy.     The  solemnity  of  the  reception  on 

native  aobles  Iisd  been  buried  there  \rith  great  riches.  The  qnestion  of  Mnd- 
inx  dsives  from  Spain  at  elsewhere  to  wors  in  the  mines,  was  aUo  to  be  exain- 
ined.  Id. 

'Hcrreraonly  mentions  the  yearwithont  giving  tbemocth.  Td.  Torqae- 
madasaysin  is^.  Monarq.Tnd.,i.  SOS,  loWoyred  by  Figneroa,  Vindieint,'M3., 
12C,  Votancurt,  Trot.  Mac,  7,and«eve™J  minor  authorities.  Padre  MediiM 
ossiRiu  the  IGth  of  Angnst  1S3S  as  the  date  of  hia  arrival  in  Mesico,  Chnm. 
tie  San  hifgo  de  Mtx.,  233,  but  tie  acta  of  the  ayuntamionto  of  Mexico  aboir 
that  on  the  13th  of  October  dispositionB  were  ma^ie  for  the  receptioD  of  Men- 
doza, and  ou  the  )7th  the  commission  made  a  report  of  the  cooference  held 
with  him.  FrcBUming  that  the  conference  was  held  on  the  IGth,  hia  arrival 
probablj  took  place  on  the  15th.  Zuuacois  accepts  thia  date.  Bid.  M^., 
iv.,  686}  and  Bivera,  QiA.  Mtx..  i.  29. 
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each  occasion  was  proportionate  to  the  importance  of 
the  town;  and  as  his  successor  approached  the  capital 
the  outgoing  viceroy  left  the  city  to  meet  him  and 
resign  the  government  into  his  hands. 

On  arrival  at  Chapultepec  the  viceroys  used  to  halt, 
and  in  the  evening  proceed  to  the  city,  where  the  cere- 
mony of  taking  poasesaion  would  be  performed  with 
freat  solemnity.  Then  he  was  conducted  first  to  the 
all  of  the  audiencia,'  after  that  to  the  hall  of  civil  pro- 
cedure, where  the  Beal  was  delivered  to  him,  the  royal 
c^duias  constituting  his  appointment  were  exhibited, 
and  the  oath  was  taken  by  him  on  the  holy  gospel. 
Then  followed,  on  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  his 
public  entry  into  the  city,  on  which  occasion  was  dis- 
played a  costly  mamiificence  in  retinue  and  apparel. 
Near  the  church  of  Santo  Domingo  the  ayuntamionto 
delivered  to  him  the  city  keys  beneath  a  triumphal 
arch,  whence,  under  a  canopy  of  state,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  cathedral,  where  he  was  received  by  the 
archbishop  in  his  pontifical  robes.  At  the  entrance 
another  was  usually  erected  for  the  occasion,  beneath 
which  a  panegyric  in  verse  was  addressed  to  him. 
After  the  te  deum  the  viceroy  would  proceed  to  the 
palace,  and  for  several  days  the  city  would  be  gay 
with  festivities,  the  nighfc  bright  with  fireworks,  and  ' 
the  day  one  continuous  round  of  bull-fights  and  other 
amusements.^ 

'  Each  viceroy  wu  the  bearer  of  a  sealed  letter,  called  the  pliegp  de  inoT- 
taja,  addretned  to  the  audiencia,  and  which  conld  be  opened  onlj  in  caee  of 
his  death  while  in  office.  This  docnment  designated  the  person  whom  the 
crown  appointed  to  ancceed  him  nnder  tuah  an  eTent 

'  The  expenses  of  these  inaugnmtiODs  in  time  becuns  exceadve,  amountins 
to  ui  high  as  26,000  pesos.    The  king,  by  royal  c^dak  of  iiuj  6,  lOSS,  limited 

theiamt*"-    ---•  —  '  '-  -^' "  — ^j— _  -..  .-  r.. 

rona,MS., 

he  vicer 

,_  jOTsebac , ,  .^ —  . —  

tnony  terminated,  and  the  viceroy  and  accomponyine  authoritiea  entered  the 
city  from  Gnadalnpe  in  carriages,  the  garriaon  bemg  drawn  out  in  the  streets. 
The  reepectiva  oaths  were  taken  in  t.he  council-ctuunber,  and  the  ayunta- 
miento  paid  the  eipeoses  of  bannueti  and  other  festivities.  Those  still 
NDOimtM  to  the  ^reat  snm  of  14,000  pesos,  and  the  second  count  of  Eerilla 
Gigvdo  adviaM  his  successor  to  suppress  them,  Alaman,  Diaert,,  iii.  app.  99. 
In  fonMr  tonea  U  bod  been  the  costom  for  the  authoritde*  of  the  c^itftl, 
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Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  viceroy  Beveral  mem- 
bers of  the  audiencia  retired  from  oflSce.  President 
Fuenleal,  already  advanced  in  years,  had  in  1532 
requested  permission  to  return  to  Spain,  and  the 
oidores  Salmeron  and  Ceynos,  for  the  same  reason, 
■were  equally  anxious  to  be  relieved  from  their  duties. 
By  c^dula  dated  November  13,  1535,  Francisco  de 
LoaJsa  was  commissioned  to  take  the  residencia  of 
the  four  oidores.'  On  the  24th  of  February  1536 
this  order  was  proclaimed  with  the  usual  form  in  the 
city  of  Mexico;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  charges 
were  preferred  against  any  one  except  Quin^a,  who 
was  accused  of  having  caused  to  be  erected  two  hos- 
pitals, one  at  Santa  F^  near  the  capital,  and  the  other 
in  Michoacan,  the  construction  of  which  had  brought 
great  distress  to  the  natives,  whose  houses  had  been 
d'jstroyed  to  supply  materials.  Quiroga,  however, 
vindicated  his  action  by  proving  the  great  benefit  that 
had  been  derived  from  the  hospitals,  especially  from 
that  in  Michoacan,  and  in  March  1536  he  was 
formally  exonerated  by  the  juez  de  residencia." 

Shortly  after  the  favorable  termination  of  their 
residencia.  President  Fuenleal  and  the  oidores  Sal- 
meron and  Ceynos  returned  to  Spain.  It  is  no  more 
'  than  a  just  tribute  to  their  memory  to  acknowledge 
that  they  faithfully  discharged  the  duties  intrusted  to 
them;"  that  during  their  administration,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  their  colleagues,  the  system  of  tyrannical 
misrule  organized  by  their  predecessors  was  broken; 
and  that  reforms  of  essential  benefit  were  effected  by 

inclndiiie  the  tribmiBl  of  the  inqnudtion,  to  meet  the  viceroys  at  Chapoltepec, 
where  they  vere  eDtertained  with  bull-fights  and  feativitiea,  but  from  the 
tenor  of  a  royal  c^ula  of  1761  it  appears  uiat  bcfor«  that  year  ChamiltepMi 
bad  ceeaed  to  be  the  baltiiig-place  Woro  their  solemn  entry  into  the  dty. 
Btalee  Cidtdaa,  MS.,  i.  lOS. 

'  On  the  19th  of  the  Bams  month  an  order  itbb  addressed  to  the  Ticen^ 
directing;  him  to  retnm  their  atafla  of  office  to  the  oiilorea  on  the  event  of  tbeir 
residencia  being  satisfactory.  From  the  day  on  which  the  Tana  were  siTcn 
back  to  them  they  could  continue  to  receive  Haair  anuoal  aalai;  of  6w,000 
maravedU.  Puga,  Cedtdario,  110. 

^'' Beauvumt,  CrUn.  Mich.,  iii.  316-17,  iv.  316-49. 

"  Bemal  Diaz  says  that  the  new  audiencia  'no  entendian  nno  Mlamentr 
en  haier  lo  que  Dioa,  y  su  Magestad  monda.'  Hitt.  Verdad.,  230. 
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them  under  circumstances  which  required  the  greatest 
prudence,  good  judgment,  and  couri^e." 

It  is  refreshing  to  be  able  to  speak  well  of  one  of 
Spain's  rulers  in  America.  Mendoza  made  every 
effort  to  carry  out  the  instructions  he  had  received. 
The  duties  of  his  position  had  been  rendered  some- 
what less  difficult  of  performance  by  the  previous  ex- 
ertions of  the  second  audiencia  in  the  work  of  reform ; 
nevertheless  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  rule  with  satis- 
factory results  a  community  divided  into  factions, 
whose  opposing  interests  were  asserted  with  jealous 
claims  of  merit  and  equal  expectations  of  support. 
The  number  of  provinces,  and  the  varied  condition 
of  the  native  tribes  in  different  parts,  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  apply  the  same  rules  in  all  cases.  Begu- 
lations  which  were  beneficial  and  necessary  in  some 
districts  were  inapphcable  in  others;  hence  discon- 
tent and  charges  of  capriciousness  against  the  viceroy. 
Moreover,  each  ruler  of  a  province  and  each  enco- 
mendero  wished  the  government  to  adopt  his  own 
particular  views,  and  the  advice  offered  to  Mendoza 
was  so  multifarious  that  he  found  it  the  best  plan 
quietly  to  listen  to  all  without  dissenting,  and  then 
do  as  he  thought  best,"  as  contradiction  on  his  part 
led  to  interminable  wrangling.  The  adjustment  of 
existing  jealousies  between  the  conquerors  proper  and 
the  new  settlers  was  a  difficult  task,  but  much  more 
so  was  the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  the  natives;  and  though  be  was 

"  Speaking  of  Premdent  Fnenleal.  Gonzalet  DdviU  attributes  to  hii  care 
and  prnUence  all  the  pood  that  wu  effected  in  New  Spain  dnrinfj  this  period, 
and  adds  that  be  returned  to  the  Peninsula  without  gold  or  silver.  Tralro 
EcUt.,  i,  2C2.  On  his  return  he  waa  appointed  to  the  sea  of  Toy;  afterward 
he  was  made  bUbop  of  Leon,  and  finaliy  of  Cuenca  on  the  25th  of  July  1542. 
At  the  same  tinw  he  was  chosen  presideDt  of  the  audiencia  of  Valladoliit, 
where  he  died  Jonauy  22,  1547.  He  was  huried  in  the  Dominican  couveiit 
of  Santa  Cruz,  founded  by  himself  in  his  natire  place.  Bemal  Vim,  JUkI. 
Verdwl.,  230;  Iltrrera,  dec.  v.  lib,  ji.  cap.  i.;  Oviedo,  iii-  C34-5;  Torqiumado, 
I  60Si  Carta»  de  Indiag,  820-30. 

"  '  En  verdad,'  says  Mendoza  to  liis  successor,  '  que  si  hubicse  de  boccr  lo 
que  se  aconsejik,  que  ya  la  tierra  estuviera  tmstomada  de  ubajo  arriba  viento 
Tecei.'  Ittiacion,  in  Pachtco  and  (JilTilcnat,  Col.  Doe.,  vi.  509-11. 
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well  aware  of  tlie  necessity  of  extending  to  them 
protection,  he  advised  the  repeal  of  the  laws."  The 
excessive  difficulties  encountered  in  legislating  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  are  aptly  represented  by  Men- 
doza,  who  considered  that  the  numerous  experiments 
tried  were  enough  to  drive  them  to  insanity." 

Apart  frooi  the  administration  of  political  affairs 
the  viceroy  was  occupied  in  carrying  out  improve- 
ments in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  providing  means  of 
defence  against  outside  and  inside  attack.  The  second 
audiencia  had  already  executed  certain  works  benefi- 
cial to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  water  into  different  parts  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  the  substitution  of  stone  bridges  for  wooden 
ones."  The  aqueduct  from  Chapultepec  to  the  city 
had  also  been  begun  by  order  of  the  oidores."  The 
continuance  of  these  improvements  under  a  viceroy, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  of  stability  in  the 
government  had  naturally  an  effect  upon  the  value  of 
city  real  estate,  and  Mendoza  informs  the  king,  on 
the  lOtli  of  December  1537,  that  rents  and  property 
had  doubled  in  value  since  his  arrival."     The  defensive 

"  The  general  outcry  agftinst  those  laws  impelled  Mendoa  to  act  contrary 
to  liU  IcclincB.  'Tcngo  harto  escnipulo,' ho  writes  to  the  king,  'dedarp»rea- 
cer  quo  V.  M.  loa  quite  de  eq  cabeza;'  and  he  goes  on  to  statu  that  on  one 
occasion  nbcn  in  1S37  he  had  trauefetrcJ  certain  loilianB  to  the  care  of  the 
roynl  trcoeurer  they  wept  for  joy.  Parhtco  and  Cdrdeniu,  Col.  Doc.,  il.  205-8. 

"' Y  en  io  de  loa  indios,  son  tontM  Us  mmjaozos,  qae  algunas  voces  he 
dicho  que  his  heinoa  do  TOlver  locos  con  tantos  ensayos.  J/enacna,  in  Id.,  it. 
CIO.  One  of  Mendoza'g  first  aetiona  was  to  induce  certain  prominent  enco- 
incnderoB  to  exchange  towns  which  it  noa  importiLnt  that  tlie  crown  should 
control — such  as  Cholula  and  Hueiotzinco— for  cncomiendafl  in  the  interior. 
The  principal  incentive  to  the  assignees  was  the  expectation  that  much  gold 
existed  in  the  new  districts  assigned  to  thorn.  The  encomenderoa,  however, 
soon  repented  of  their  hargoin  and  reclaimed  the  towns  they  had  surrendered, 
but  in  i-ain.   Torquemada,  i.  613-14. 

"Fuenlcal,  writino  in  September  1532,  stated  that  those  improvements 
would  ho  finished  during  the  next  month.  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenas,  CoL  Doc., 
xiiL  235. 

"The  queen,  by  ctldula  of  November  13,  1535,  ordered  the  viceroy  to 
complete  it,  as  being  most  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants. 
P'i'ja,  Ccihitario,  109.  It*  completion,  however,  was  not  the  result  o[  a  lim- 
ited number  of  yeara,  and  indeed  work  at  this  aqueduct  has  been  going  on, 
from  time  to  time,  ever  since  its  commencement. 

"  Temaiix.Conipaia,  Voy.,  afrie  ii.  torn.  v.  2G0;  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenoi, 
Col.  Voc,  ii.  200.  Arrangements  were  made  witli  the  different  religiou* 
orders  that  the  construction  of  their  buildings  should  bo  conducted  ou  proper 
plana  so  as  to  insnre  the  erection  of  good  cdmces.  Id.,  vL  513. 
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measures  adopted  by  him  also  contributed  to  this 
increase  of  prosperity.  Besides  steps  taken  to  cast 
pieces  of  artillery  from  metal  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, "^  he  proposed  to  erect  on  one  of  the  causeways  a 
fortress,  which  he  considered  would  greatly  contribute 
to  the  security  of  the  city."  Though  this  project 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  carried  out,  at  Vera  Cruz 
he  began  the  erection  of  fortifications,  as  a  defence 
against  corsairs*^  and  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
facilities  for  the  repair  and  security  of  vessels,  which 
were  frequently  exposed  on  that  coast  to  violent 
storms.** 

Protective  measures  against  internal  revolt  were 
indeed  of  vital  importance  to  his  Majesty's  domain, 
and  instructions  were  from  time  to  time  issued,  de- 
signed to  keep  the  colonists  on  their  guard.**  Owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  arms  the  position  of  the  Spaniards  at  this 
juncture  was  by  no  means  secure.  The  recognition  of 
this  want  had  not  only  impelled  Mendoza  to  apply  to 

"Mendozn  reports  to  the  kiog  December  10,  1537,  that  there  it  abna- 
dance  of  metal  m  the  coimtr;  for  the  majiufactare  of  artillery,  bat  that 
■killed  workmen  are  wanted  to  extract  and  amclt  it.  He  therefore  reguett* 
that  such  be  Bent  from  Spain.  Id.,  ii.  183;  Florida,  Col.  Doe.,  121. 

"He  moreover  recommended  the  bailding  of  a  Btrong  fortification  on  the 
Calzada  de  Tacaba,  coatainiiig  epartroentA  for  the  audiencia,  a  foundry, 
mint,  and  arBcnal.  Such  a  fortress  he  believed  could  be  coDBtrncted  for  0,000 
peaoB,  the  sum  which  liad  been  paid  Cort^B  for  houBea  for  the  audiencia.  Id. 
This  nork,  however,  bad  not  been  commenced  in  l.'S40,  and  Mendoza  that 
year  describes  the  old  fortress  as  in  a  ruinona  condition  and  of  no  further 
UBS  for  the  purpose  it  was  intcndad,  namely,  aa  an  tmaoal  and  dock-yard, 
Bince  the  lake  was  quite  dry.  Pacheno  and  Cdrdenivi,  Col.  Doc.,  ii.  357,  He 
hod  iu  15.^7  Btated  that,  from  the  aame  cause,  it  could  be  removed  to  so  place 
that  would  enable  the  bricantines  to  bo  of  any  Bervice.  Id.,  162-3. 

"The  India  Council  had,  as  early  oa  1528,  deemed  it  advisable  to  order 
the  building  of  fort*  in  America  as  a  protection  against  piiates.  Hemra, 
dec  ili.  lib.  x.  cap.  ix. 

"  To  defray  the  cxpenBes  of  theae  works  he  laid  an  impost  upon  the  mer- 
chandise imported  from  Spain,  and  borrowed  2,000  pesos  with  which  to  begin 
operations.  The  viceroy,  however,  met  with  difliculties  and  delays:  soma 
l£iHque  workmen  whom  he  had  employed  died;  and  Sancho  do  Piniga,  master 
of  a  vessel  bound  for  Spain,  attempted  to  steal  2,000  peBos  do  minaa  which 
Mendoza  intrriBtcd  to  his  care  for  the  purchase  of  tools.  Ho  waa  detected 
and  imprisoned,  but  managed  to  escape.  These  mishaps  retarded  the  work, 
and  in  December  1537  Mendoza  requested  the  king  to  send  out  competent 
men.  Florila,  Col.  Doe.,  123-5. 

"The  queen  in  November  1535  ordered  arms  to  be  distributed  among  the 
•ettlers  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  Pi'ffo,  Ctdulario,  100-10. 
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the  king  for  weapons  of  war,"  but  also  for  permissioQ 
to  retain  and  purchase  arms  which  were  on  the  point 
of  being  withdrawn  by  adventurers  for  Peni.  This 
apparent  weakness  of  the  Spaniards  in  New  Spain 
was  regarded  by  the  negro  population  as  offering  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  effect  their  deatruction,  and, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  natives,  liberate  the 
country  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

The  vindictive  character  and  hardihood  of  the  Afri- 
can race  had  at  an  early  day  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  government  to  the  danger  to  which  the  Indies 
were  exposed  by  the  importation  of  negro  slaves.  In 
proportion  to  the  population  their  numbers  were  be- 
coming alarmii^,**  and  although  their  number  in  New 
Spain  was  relatively  insignificant  compared  with  that 
of  the  indigenes,  it  was  such  as  to  hold  out  to  them, 
turbulent  as  they  were  and  refractory  by  nature,  a 
prospect  of  gaining  their  freedom.  They  were  further 
emboldened  by  the  knowledge  which  they  obtained 
of  the  troubles  that  embarrassed  the  king,  and  by  the 
arrival  of  vessels  from  Spain  only  at  long  intervals. *• 

Their  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  and  the  mutual 

IB  had  been  reFeived 

e  nutter  ha<I  been  in- 
tfulted.  Parheco  and  Cdrdema,  Col.  Doc.,  ii,  200. 

**  In  lu23  ic  1T1U  ordered  that  the  number  of  negroea  nbould  only  b«  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  three  Spauiarda,  and  that  tho  latter  should  bo  well 
armed ;  'porq  u  cauBU  de  aaer  muchoe  mss  negroa,  q  Christiauoa  en  laa  islas,  y 
aucrae  comoD^odo  a  dcBuergon^ar.'  lltrrrra,  dec  iiL  lih.  v.  cap.  viii.  I^ter 
other  precautionary  lawB  were  passed.  la  1501  negroes  were  prohibited  from 
carrying  arms.  By  order  of  1512  the;  vere  Dot  permitted  tolie  out  of  doota 
at  night.  Eeeop.  dt  Ind.,  ii.  303-4.  la  1575  they  were  forbidden  to  liTa  in 
Indian  towns,  and  negroes  without  occnpation  were  to  be  sent  to  work  in 
the  mines.  As  tbo  necessity  of  more  stringent  laws  became  apparent  it  was 
ordered,  in  1G13,  that  tfacy  should  not  congregate  in  coiopanios  of  more  than 
three,  while  only  fonr  negro  men  and  four  women  were  allowed  to  attend 
at  the  funerals  of  those  of  their  race.  Mtmtemayor,  Svmariot,  208,  pt.  iil 
tj-Q.  Kevertheleu  the  negroes  in  many  matters  met  with  consideration, 
and  inducenients  to  become  quiet  members  of  the  commnnity  to  ulilch  they 
belonged.  By  a  royal  letter  to  the  aathorities  of  New  Spain,  dated  Novem- 
ber iJJii,  we  Icaru  that  it  Was  considered  advantageous  to  allow  them  to 
ninrry,  and  after  a  certain  period  of  setvico  even  to  purchase  their  freedom. 
J'liiia,  Cf  Mario,  20.  Marriage  was  to  be  encouraged  Braoog  them,  but  tho 
act  of  marriage  did  not  confer  freedom,  liecop.  de  lud.,  ii.  SSI. 

"The  viceroy  in  his  letter  to  the  king  of  December  10,  1C37,  alluding  to 
'lasgucrras  y  neeesidadcs  que  V.  M.  ticnc,' remarks,  'y  viene  it  noticia  do 
los  negroa  y  de  indios,  sin  que  se  lea  cncubra  nada. '    He  alao  adflM*  the  king 


"In  D«ceraber  1G37  he  iofomw  the  king  that  no  arma  hi 
by  him  from  the  royal  officials  at  Seville,  to  whom  the  mat 
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sympathy  which  existed  between  the  two  races,  offered 
a  temptation  to  their  unsubmissive  proclivities.  Ac- 
cordingly a  plot  was  formed  to  massacre  the  Spaniards 
and,  in  alliance  with  the  natives,  gain  possession  of 
the  country.  The  head-quarters  of  the  conspirators 
was  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  there  they  held  meet- 
ings, elected  a  king,  and  formed  their  plans  in  connec- 
tion with  those  of  their  race  located  at  the  mines  and 
outside  towns.  One  of  their  number,however,  informed 
the  viceroy  of  the  plot,  and  Mendoza  by  judicious  man- 
agement succeeded  in  arresting  the  already  elected 
king  and  the  ringleaders.  Confessions  opened  their 
eyes  to  the  danger  escaped.  The  Spaniards  in  the 
mining  districts  and  country  towns  liad  already  been 
put  upon  their  guard,  and  other  arrests  were  made  out- 
side the  capital.  Twenty-four  of  the  captured  con- 
spirators were  hanged  and  quartered."  Although  no 
complicity  could  be  proved  against  the  Indians,  in- 
vestigation left  little  doubt  that  they  were  aware  of 
the  plot,  and  that,  had  the  negroes  broken  into  overt 
acts,  the  natives  would  have  given  their  aid. 

It  was  now  deemed  dangerous  to  import  negroes, 
and  the  viceroy  requested  the  king  to  prohibit  the 
traffic.  Moreover,  to  arouse  the  settlers  from  their 
apathy,  and  inform  himself  of  powers  for  defence,  he 
ordered  a  muster  in  the  city,  at  which  six  hundred 
and  twenty  horsemen  presented  themselves,  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  whom  were  well  equipped  and  fit 
for  service.  There  was  also  an  equal  number  of  foot- 
soldiera,  well  conditioned.^ 

to  Bend  Te«se1a  rcgnUrly,  bo  that  nowa  from  Spain  might  be  i«ceived  tre- 
qjjently.  Such  communication  would  contribute  grently  to  the  conteut  and 
qnict  of  the  people.  Paeheco  and  Cdrdtntu,  Cot.  Doc,  ii.  \90, 

"  Mtmy  of  tlie  negroes  Qcd,  four  of  whom  witli  one  woman  vero  killed  by 
the  Indians,  who  salted  tlicir  bodies  and  brought  tbcm  to  Hendoza,  beo^mao 
be  had  ordered  the  fngitiveB  to  be  taken  dead  oraliTe.  Iil.,  )0S.  'En  ca'e 
ado  de  6  Cotai  7  da  15ST  se  quiBieron  alzar  los  Negros  en  la  Ciadad  dc  Mexico, 
do  loe  miales  lUiorcaron  loa  invcntores  de  cUo.'  C'oU.  Ttlt.  Bern.,  in  Kiiiyi- 
ttWTJiii/A'V  J/er.  Artliq.,  v.  155. 

"These  numbers  do  not  represent  the  whole  Spanish  male  population  in 
the  capital  at  this  time,  becauac  there  were  '  otrcs  muchos  rjuc,  por  indi?po:;i. 
cion  y  otroa  impedimcntOB  juatos,  dcjoron  de  solir.'  Padt^co  and  Cdrdeiiiui, 
Col.  Dot.,  ii.  199-200. 

Hm.  Mct..  Vet,  n.   3t 
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A  DECADE  OF  CHUBCH  MATTEBS. 
lG30-]54a 

TsonBua  or  Bisbop  ZouARaAOA— HeGobsto  Spain— Hia  CoKSBCKATioit 
AND  RETcas  TO  MEXICO — FiBST  OnnicnBa  m  the  Capital — Uscebtaim 
PwORtTY  AND  Sites— The  Finai  Cathedbai,— NEOESSixr  op  More 
Bishoprics — Diikbses  of  Oajaca  and  Michoacah  Bstabusbed — Foas- 

CISOAN   pBOGRESa — CUSTODIA  OP  SaNTO   EVANOELIO  HaJSHD  TO  A  FROV- 

INCB— Labors  op  the  Padres — DomviCAN  Phovtncia  EsTAStiaaED — 
UtrsEEHLY  Smite — StrccEsaruL  Propaoandism— Armval  op  Actqcs- 

TINIASS— LaBOBA   and   HARDSHIPS — -PrOVINCIA   EaTABLIaHED MlEACU- 

LOU3  Shrike  at  Chalma — Daoon  Ovxrthbown — The  Vdicin  or 
GCADALDPE— A  OLOmoira  Visios — A  Modest  Shrink  and  a  Costlt 
CuuRcn — A  Wo.vDSRFUL  Paihtino — Multitudes  DP CoHVURTS — Sxcrez 
Idolatry. 

While  the  political  government  of  New  Spain  was 
thus  undergoing  important  changes,  reforms  equally 
momentous  were  being  eficctcd  in  the  ecclesiastical 
administration.     The  disorders  which  had  prevailed 

Erevious  to  the  arrival  of  the  second  audiencia  had 
een  such  as  no  efforts  of  the  church  could  arrest.  The 
ecclesiastical  body  found  their  labors  at  conversion 
almost  ineffective  from  the  fact  that  their  teachings 
were  naturally  disregarded  by  the  natives,  who  saw 
clearly  enough  that  the  doctrines  of  the  rehgiou 
preached  to  them  were  practically  ignored  by  the 
race  enforcing  it.  The  condition  of  the  natives,  both 
spiritual  and  temporal,  during  this  period  was  lament- 
able in  the  extreme.  Bishop  Zumdrraga,  who  had 
been  appointed  protector,  exerted  himself  in  vain  to 
alleviate  their  sufferings;  his  efforts  in  their  behalf 
seemed  only  to  bring  upon  himself  the  animosity  of  all 
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interested.  Nevertheless  his  words  had  their  ofEcct, 
and  he  was  sent  for  from  Spain  to  give  advice  on 
measures  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Without  money,'  but  resolute  in  his  labors,  he 
arrived  in  Spain  about  the  middle  of  1532,  and  was 
received  at  court  with  every  mark  of  favor.  His 
defence  of  the  religious  orders  in  New  Spain,  and  of 
his  own  line  of  conduct,  his  description  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  natives  and  his  fervid  pleadings  in  their 
behalf  were  listened  to  with  attention.  His  eloquence 
and  earnestness,  his  eelf-negation  aud  poverty,  be- 
spoke favor  for  his  cause.  The  title  of  protector  was 
confirmed  to  him,  and  he  was  empowered  to  examine 
the  sytem  of  tributes,  with  the  object  of  their  reduc- 
tion, and  the  audiencia  received  instructions  to  assist 
him  and  conform  to  his  views  as  far  as  possible.* 
On  the  27th  of  April  1533  he  was  solemnly  conse- 
crated as  bishop  at  Valladolid  in  the  Franciscan  church 
by  the  bishop  of  Segovia,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly.  After  the  ceremony  he  journeyed  through 
diiferent  parts  of  Spain  for  several  months,  and  in- 
duced many  members  of  his  own  order  to  return  with 
him  to  Mexico  and  aid  in  the  labor  of  conversion. 

In  1534  he  again  arrived  in  Mexico,  having  at 
some  time  during  the  same  year  issued  a  letter  from 
Toledo  erecting  his  cathedral,  cstabliabing  the  digni- 
taries of  his  chapter,  and  defining  the  rules  by  which 
his  diocese  would  be  governed.' 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  much  discussion  as  to  the 

"ConhartapobrefadedinerM.'  Torguetrmda,  in.  4*9. 

*Omaala  Ddvila,  Trairo  Ecltt.,  L  21;  Menditta,  Ilitt.  Ecla.,  631;  Sosa, 
B/tuc.  ilex.,  9  and  app.  236. 

■  The  chapter  oonaiBted  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor,  chancellor,  trena- 
nrer,  tea  ouiodb,  and  six  prebendaries.  Tha  aalariea  of  tLcso  ecclcslostica  varied 
froiD  liiO  to  35  peaoa  per  month.  Nttaxt  Enpafla,  Dreve  Ilea.,  MH.,  i.  l'JO~10, 
contains  a  copy  of  the  hiahop'a  letter.  One  fourth  of  the  tithes  lie  reserved 
(or  himaelf  and  «iiBces«oro ;  one  fourth  waa  appropriated  tor  ths  iMiyinent  of 
the  ialariea  of  the  cathedral  diguitaries  and  others:  the  remaiodcr  waa 
apportioned  for  the  paTment  of  rectors,  the  Icing'a  tithes,  the  building  of 
tmurchea,  and  the  rapport  of  the  hospital.  The  pariihea  of  Mexico  Citf  ore 
u — d  ia  Mallrat.  de  Indiot,  MS.,  No.  18,  foU.  6-11. 
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first  church  erected  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  During 
the  next  three  years  after  the  capture  of  the  city  no 
edifice  was  built  for  church  service,  but  a  hall  in  the 
house  of  Cortes  was  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of 
divine  worship.  This  place  was  soon  required  as  a 
Btorc-rooin  for  arms,  and  a  chapel  was  established  in  a 
narrow  corridor,  inappropriate  Doth  to  religious  solem- 
nity and  the  requirements  of  the  worshippers,  many 
of  whom  had  frequently  to  Btand  outside  unprotected 
from  the  sun  or  rain.* 

Tile  Franciscan  order  claim  to  have  founded  the 
first  church,  but  some  doubt  exists  as  to  their  priority 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  books  of  the  cabildo  it  is 
recorded  that  on  May  30,  1525,  a  piece  of  land  for  an 
orchard  was  granted  to  Fray  Pedro  de  Villagran, 
who  is  styled  the  parish  priest  "of  the  church  of  this 
city."^  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  Cor- 
tes, previous  to  his  departure,  marked  out  the  site 
and  took  measures  for  the  erection  of  a  church,  which 
was  begun  during  his  absence,  and  completed  at  a 
later  date. 

*Ct)rt(>,  Refiilencia,  i.  paiaim;  Mott^ivia,  Hist,  Ind.,  101. 

"lliD  same  book  proves  that,  in  August  11324,  the  lio9pit&l  of  Jcsns  waa 
foucdcd  and  a  church  attached  to  it.  Ahunnn  maintaiiiB  that  the  pHriah 
chiirchandthUonewerotbefii-steatablishcd.  D!sert.,ii,  133.  Qrozcoy tlerni, 
(juotiDg  tlio  same  authority,  draws  the  conclnsion  that  in  the  lost  mouths  of 
13-i,  nt'tcr  Corti^s  had  left  for  Hondurns,  the  first  church  was  built.  JUex. 
JVb'.  ClaiL,  C9.  Jcozbolccta  considers  that  hanlty  any  iloubt  exists  that  tha 
&Tit,  chni'cli  woB  not  built  until  after  tho  arrival  of  tlio  Frondacone.  Sllla=^r, 
Me.',  fn  JJJJ,  184-202;  Torqaimada,  iij.  35-0.  According  to  Vetanoort,  tho 
name  of  St  Joseph  was  given  to  tho  parochial  church.  TraX.  Mfx.,  G.  Tlie 
asscrtioas  of  Mcudieta  and  Torquemada,  who  advance  the  claim  of  the  PVan- 
ciacnnB,  aio  disputed  by  Sigiifnza  y  Guncora  and  Alaman.  They  ore,  more- 
OTcr,  at  variaDco  with  Ilcrrcra,  who  pkinly  attributes  to  Cort^  the  catab- 
lijliment  of  tiio  principal  chorch.  Hcn'ora's  statement — dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap, 
viiL — may,  however,  bo  reconciled  with  that  of  Mendieta,  by  interpreting  it 
to  mean  that  only  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  by  the  conqueror.  Men- 
dicta  nsscrta  that  the  church  was  built  in  I52j,  'con  mucbabrcvedad;  mnjue 
cl  ijobemador  D.  Fernando  Cortes  pnao  en  la  edificacion  rancba  color.'  IJiat. 
Cc'ea.,  222.  Cort^,  however,  was  in  Honduras  at  tliat  time.  According  to 
evidence  giren  by  witnesses  in  his  rcsidcncia  it  would  appear  that  it  was 
Irnilt  during  his  absence  in  Honduras;  though  Ixtlilxochitl  clainis  that  his 
ancestor  of  the  some  name,  after  the  return  of  the  expedition,  rendered  great 
r.id  in  its  constniction  by  supplying  both  labor  and  materials.  The  houae 
for  the  FrnnciscanB  had  been  already  begun,  and  after  the  completimi  of  tbe 
chnrclt  Ixtlilxochitl  assisted  the  friars  in  tlic  erection  of  their  buildings.  Uor. 
L'TTifliladee,  114-16. 
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An  equally  difficult  question  to  decide  is  the  site 
of  the  first  church,*  but  there  is  good  rcasoa  to  sup- 
pose that  the  parochial  church  stood  on  ground  previ- 
ously occupied  by  the  great  Aztec  tcuiple,  and  where 
the  old  cathedral  was  afterward  erected/  By  a  bull 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.  this  church  was  elevated  in 
1530  to  the  rank  of  cathedral,^  so  that  the  first  cathe- 
dral and  the  parochial  church  were  identical.  But 
this  edifice  was  only  regarded  as  a  provisional  one, 
and  during  the  presidency  of  Fuenleal  the  construc- 
tion of  a  more  appropriate  building  was  begun  and 
completed  by  the  viceroy  Mendoza.*  As  time  advanced 
this  structure  also  was  too  humble  in  which  to  cele- 
brate the  worship  of  God  with  becoming  grandeur. 
A  few  decades  later  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the 
magnificent  edifice  which  exists  to-day.^" 

•  Icazbalceta,  after  carefnlly  weighing  the  nrgumeata  adduced  by  Alaman 
and  Jo»6  F.  Ramirez  in  analyiing  the  atatcincnts  of  Tortiuemada,  altijoufili 
recognizing  the  dilliculty  of  proof,  comea  to  tbo  concluBion  that  tha  conjecture 
that  tho  IVanciBcun  church  waa  the  (irat  one  built  in  the  city  of  Alcnico  ia 
prolmbly  right  and  that  its  mta  waa  that  occnpied  by  the  atrium  of  the 
present  cathedral.  Salazar,  Mex.  en  1564,  184-202,  2!3-'i9. 

'  Heireca  etatcs  that  the  foundation -Btouea  of  the  parochial  church  trci'e 
idols:  'y  comeDf&  la  mayor' — i.  e.  iglesio — 'Bobre  ciortos  idoloa  de  picdra  <j 
iimeii  por  voaaa  dc  laa  colunaa.'  dec.  iii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  viii.     If  this  vexed 

SvlGBtion  na  to  priority  and  site  should  ever  be  solved  it  will  probably  I  o 
Dund  that  the  first  porociual  church  and  the  first  E^nciscan  church  were  buiit 
almost  contcmporaneouBly,  the  former  occupying  tho  site  of  the  Aztec  temple, 
and  grouDd  which  had,  according  to  Yctancurt,  been  assigned  to  tlie  Fran- 
eiacana  for  a  convent,  but  of  which  they  relinquished  their  rights  as  owners, 
Trai.  Mcx.,  1";  and  that  the  latter  named  church  stood  near  by  on  the  oast, 
in  Santa  Teresa  street.  There  is  evidence  which  indicates  the  site  of  tho  first 
cathedral,  for  Fuenleal,  writing  to  the  empress  on  the  30th  of  April  l^il'^, 
SQ.Cgeals  the  appropriation  oF  12  out  of  23  lots,  'seDolodoa  nam  hocer  iglesj.i. 
clooatni  J  caaa  episcopal,'  for  the  pnrpoao  of  crectiee  on  them  buildini;s  for 
the  audiencin.  These  lots  of  groimd  were  sjtuatcil  lu  the  plaza  between  tiio 
two  houses  of  Cortis,  and  the  position  of  those  proposed  to  be  appropriated  was 
luch,  'queata  casa  de  Audiencia  y  las  dos  casas  (let  Marqui^s  tcugan  la  iglesia 
y  phiza  en  medio.'  Carta,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenai,  Cot.  Doc,  xiii.  2l4-lo. 
Tliis  subject  ia  diacasaed  at  great  length  and  ably  by  Icaabalceta  in  Salaiar, 
iltx.  en  1554,  Mid  by  Alaman,  Diaert. 

^Ntieva  Eapaiia,  Brrvt  L'nt.,  MS.,  i.  124.  From  the  same  bull  we  learn 
that  tho  church  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Speaking  of  the  cathe- 
dral Beaumont  says:  'cuya  titular  es  la  Asuncion  da  Nuestni  Seliora.'  Crda, 
Mirh..  iii.  251. 

'By  a  c^duli 
that  the  cost  oi 

defrayed  respectively  by  the  royal  trenaury,  the  cncomenderos,  and  the 
nativea  in  tbo  dioccso.  fmweca,  Ilisl.  Jlacie«aa,  i.  51D-20. 

'°It«  growth  W&3  slow,  however;  slower  than  that  of  the  temple  at  Jcru- 
■olcm.     Forty-two  years  were  occupied  in  building  the  outer  walls,  and  it 
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The  careful  attention  with  which  the  second  audi- 
encia  examined  into  the  ecclesiastical  system,  and  the 
suggestions  made  by  them  showed  the  necessity  of 
reorganization.  In  August  1531  they  represented  to 
the  king  that  the  districts  comprised  in  the  diocese  of 
Tlascala  were  unwisely  selected,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  distributed  at  distances  from  the  episcopal  town 
varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues, 
and  they  urged  the  necessity  of  establishing  more 
bishoprics  of  limited  extent,"  and  consisting  of  con- 
tiguous districts.  Such  a  system,  they  argued,  would 
compel  the  prelates,  whose  means  and  power  would  be 
curtailed,  to  confine  themselves  to  the  conversion  of 
the  natives,  and  attention  to  church  matters  only." 
The  metropolitan  see  of  Mexico  ought,  they  considered, 
to  be  of  limited  extent,  but  it  was  advisable  that  tbo 
bishop  should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  power  to 
decide  doubtful  questions.^^  These  representations  had 
tlieir  effect,  and  by  cddula  of  March  20,  1532,  the 
bishopric  of  Tlascala  was  limited  to  the  districts  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  and  of  Huexotzinco,  Cholula,  To- 
peaca,  and  the  newly  founded  city  of  Puebla  de  los 
Angeles.'* 

Further,  in  accordance  with  Fuenleal's  recommenda- 
tion," the  India  Council  expressed  their  opinion  to  the 
king  that  not  only  ought  there  to  be  four  bishoprics 
in  New  Spain,  the  number  to  be  increased  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  but  that  an  archbishopric,  or 

van  not  nntU  102C  that  the  interior  was  bo  far  completed  that  the  old  cstbe- 
(1ml,  beside  vhjch  the  new  ono  was  rcurcil,  could  be  pulled  down,  Orosea  y 
Bei-fa,  in  Mtx.  Kol.  Civd.,  71;  tiot.  ilex,  in  iloniimtnto'i  Domia.  E^.,  US., 
320.     Vetancurt  gives  ICM  aa  the  date,   Trai.  Mfx.,  18. 

"  They  advised  that  the  diocese  of  Tlascala  be  limited  to  a  isdios  of  10 
leagHca.  C'ar/o.in  Temavx-Cmnjiani,  Foy.,  surieii.  torn.  v.  106-8. 

"  Friars  Domingo  do  BetajizoB,  Francisco  do  Soto,  and  Martin  d«  Valencia 
arc  mentioned  aa  being  willing  to  accept  so  poor  bishoprics.  Id. 

'^  Eijpccially  regarding  native  marriages,  as  the  Indians  concealed  tfaeir 
degrees  o(  relationship  when  it  was  their  interest  to  do  ao. 

"  The  audiencia  vaa  also  instructed  to  give  its  vien's  after  due  ccHisulta- 
tion  regarding  the  cstabliahment  of  other  sl-cs.  Pmja,  Cnliihrio,  70-7,  90-2. 

"He  remarks,  'yande  scr  personas que  nndeo  i  pi>.' du  no  pudleren  ondar 
cavnl^aiido,  y  que  se  contenten  con  cl  mauteuimicnto  dc  los  indioe  y  con  toda 
pobrcza.'  Carta, in /"ocAeco and  Cunltiuu,  xiii.  2:2^. 
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metropolitan  bishopric  with  superior  powers,  should 
bo  established." 

By  a  royal  cddula  issued  in  February  1534,  New 
Spain  proper  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  desig- 
nated as  Slexico,  Michoacan,  Goazacoalco,  and  Miz- 
tecapan;"  but  the  bishoprics,  which  it  was  intended 
to  some  extent  should  follow  these  political  divisions, 
were  known  by  the  names  of  Mexico,  Michoacan,  Tlas- 
cala,  and  Oajaca,  The  boundaries  of  all  new  dioceses 
were  to  be  limited  to  a  radius  of  fifteen  leagues,  having 
the  cathedral  town  as  the  centre.  Intervening  space 
between  two  sees  was  to  be  equally  divided,  but 
should  any  principal  town  be  situated  near  a  boundary 
line  the  district  belonging  to  it  was  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  bishopric  in  which  the  town  lay, 
even  though  it  extended  into  the  neighboring  dio- 
cese.^ 

But  these  regulations  were  attended  with  incon- 
veniences. The  different  bishoprics  still  included 
greater  territorial  extents  than  were  consistent  with 
thorough  work,  and  in  later  times  the  want  of  definite- 
ness  respecting  boundaries  led  to  frequent  disputes. 
In  addition  to  the  two  bishoprics  now  existing,  namely, 
those  of  Mexico  and  Tlascala,  two  others  were  to  be 
established,  those  of  Oajaca  and  Michoacan.  The  see 
of  Oajaca  was  first  offered  to  Padre  Francisco  Jime- 
nez," one  of  the  first  twelve  Franciscans,  but  he  did 
not  accept  the  appointment,  and  it  was  conferred 
upon  Juan  Lopez  de  Zdrate,  a  licentiate  in  canonical 
law,  doctor  of  theology,  and  a  devoted  member  of  the 
Dominican  order.*** 

"PnTTcrr  del  Conarjo,  in  PacHeco  and  Cdrdtna*,  lii.  133-J. 

"The  limita  of  each  were  properly  defined.  Pvgit,  Cedularia,  SO-I. 

**Zamora.  Bib.  Lfg.  VU.,  W.  4B4. 

'*  Ho  had  been  called  to  aeveral  different  bcgi.  Torqucmada  statea  that  he 
refoecd  that  of  Guatemala.  QoozAga  calls  him  the  bialiop  of  Tubasco,  nnil 
Medina  considers  him  to  have  been  tbe  first  bighop  oi  Oajaca-  Tliia  latter 
author  considers  that  tbe  vagueness  of  diocesan  bauDdaries  at  thia  period 
gave  rise  to  this  diversity  of  opinion.  Chroii.  dt  San  Dkgo  <le  ilex.,  '2i<}, 
Plortncia,  Ilial.  Froi:  Comp.  de  Jenu,  231-2.  According  to  tJio  rirBt-c|UOM'cl 
•athority  and  Gomiilti  Ddvita,  Teatra  Ecltn. ,  222,  ho  was  appointed  by  Churlca 
v.  on  the  14th  of  Jaauary,  1534. 

"He  gave  permission  to  tidi  order  to  establiBh  in  bis  dioceae  all  the  con- 
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On  the  20tli  of  May  1535  the  pope  established  the 
bishopric,  designating  Antequera  as  the  cathedral 
town,  and  on  the  2l8t  of  June  of  the  same  year  con- 
firmed the  bishop  elect  in  his  appointment.  Bishop 
Zdrate  on  the  28th  of  September  following  issued  his 
letter  of  inatructiona  for  the  organization  of  his  diocese 
and  its  government.^' 

The  bishopric  of  Mlchoacan  was  established  the 
year  after  by  bull  dated  the  8th  of  August,  Tzinteun- 
tzan  being  selected  as  the  cathedral  town.  The  estab- 
lishment of  this  see  had  been  meditated  since  1533, 
after  the  visit  of  the  oidor  Quiroga,  and  the  Francis- 
can, Luis  de  Fuensalida,  had  been  nominated  bishop 
in  1534,  but  he  declined  the  honor.^  Some  delay  was 
caused  by  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  and  the 
appointment  of  a  bishop  was  not  effected  before  1537.^ 
The  oidor  Vasco  de  Quiroga  had  displayed  so  much 
wisdom  and  disinterestedness  in  the  affairs  of  Michoa- 
can,  that  although  not  a  churchman,  the  bishopric  was 
oftcred  to  him  as  being  the  person  most  suitable  for 
the  position.     He  accepted,  and  having  received  all 

vents  thay  miglit  choose,  and  left  oae  third  of  bis  library  to  the  Domiiiicat) 
c^ivcnt  in  Mexico,  and  another  third  to  tliat  in  Osjaca;  the  remaining  third 
wr.B  willed  to  hia  own  ehurch.  He  atteiidc3d  tho  tirst  ecclesiastical  council  in 
15,^  and  died  the  aame  year.  On  his  death-bed  ho  requested  the  Domini- 
cans to  bury  him  in  tiio  same  gTUre  with  Podre  Pedro  Delgado,  '  para  que  ol 
valor  de  sua  hucnaoB  fauorecicsse  los  polires  suyos.'  and  accordingly  ho  was 
interred  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  MeiLico.  Goii^a  JMvUa,  Ttairo  Eelei, , 

"Tho  dignitariea,  membera  of  the  e!iapter  and  vestry,  and  nil  appoint- 
monts  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  bishopric  of  Meiico.  For  want  of  tunds, 
however,  tj>  pay  the  ealarica,  only  the  four  dignitariea  and  five  canons  were 
appointed,  the  other  positions  being  left  vacant.  A  copy  of  tho  bull  and  the 
bishop's  letter  is  contained  iu  Nueva  EspaAa,  Bfre  Jiai.,  MS.,  ii.  273-07. 
Bishop  ZSrate  one  time  appears  to  have  been  diasatisfied  with  his  diocese.  In 
a  letter,  dated  May  30.  1544,  addressed  («  Philip  II.,  be  complains  of  not  being 
permitted  to  go  to  Spain,  and  reiterates  his  previous  request  for  permission  to 
appear  at  court.  He  moreover  remarks  upon  the  extentof  his  diocese,  which 
he  says  was  too  large  for  throe  biahopa,  and  yet  only  contained  within  it  two 
convents  oecupii:d  by  eight  friars.  ZaraU,  Citiia,  in  Tiriiaiix-Compnnt,  Voj/., 
B'TJei.  torn.  x.2S7-30a.  Coneiill lileoCallt, Mem.  j/Jfol.,79;  Mendieta,  UM. 
i'.-,V«.,  647. 

"  Vtlfincvr,  itmolog.,  84;  Mortno,  FrtVl.  Quiroija,  37.  Eeanmont,  in 
Crdii.  J/if  A.,  iv.  12-18,  considers  tluit  Moreno  is  in  error  in  stating  tliat  Fncn- 
f^Iida  woa  proposed  aa  bishop  in  1533,  and  approves  Callu's  ilate  1534.  See 
i:<-.a.  9  Xot.,  T2. 

"" .    .  . ,  -   1 .  .  ^  recommended  by  Viceroy  Men- 
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the  priestly  orders  at  the  lianda  of  Zumarraga  waa 
consecrated  by  him  in  1538;"  but  owing  to  a  variety 
of  circumstances  he  did  not  issue  his  letter  organizing 
his  diocese  till  1554.**  Both  these  sees  were  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishopric  of  Seville. 

While  the  church  waa  thus  extending  her  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  country,  and  gradually  unfolding  an 
oi^anized  system  of  conversion  and  instruction,  the 
several  orders  were  making  similar  progress  by  estab- 
lishing convents  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
rivalry  existing  between  the  Franciscans  and  Domin- 
icans acted  upon  each  order  as  an  incentive,  and  the 
competition  for  power  produced  rapid  results.  As 
early  as  1535  the  convents  of  the  Franciscans  in 
Michoacan  were  of  sufficient  number  and  importance 
to  cause  the  founding  of  a  custodia,^  and  in  1536,  at 
the  general  chapter  held  in  Nice  by  the  Franciscan 
order,  the  custodia  of  Santo  Evangelio  in  ilexico 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  provincia,*''  Fray  Garcia 
de  Cisneros  being  appointed  first  provincial.    On  the 

"Gonzalez  D&vila,  Teatn  Beta.,  L  112,  uiys  in  1537,  which  is  some- 
what supported  by  a  letter  of  the  queen  to  Mcndoza,  dated  September  20, 
1537,  repreaenting  that  Quiroea  had  written  to  her  expreuing  hia  desire  to 
proceed  to  hia  diocese  and  undertake  his  spiritual  duties;  but  Beaumont,  on 
the  authoril^  of  an  old  manuscript  of  the  Jesuit  Father  Francisco  Ramirez, 

133S; 
1G2-3, 

WjVueco  Egpafla,  Brrvr.  Ret.,  MS.,  ii.  250-70.  In  BeaumoTit,  CWn.  Mich., 
MS..  T31-2,  may  be  found  a  list  of  the  border  towns  of  the  dioccso  proper. 

"Mcndieta,  Hia.  Helet, ,  370;  Torquemada,  iii.  333i  Beanmont,<l'r()>i.  MieJi., 
iv.  5i!-0,  write  1530.  It  becuiDB  subjeet  to  the  provincia  del  Santo  Evangelio, 
and  when  founded  was  promised  ono  third  of  the  members  of  the  order  thr.tl 
should  arrive  from  Spain.  Padre  Teetera,  in  1542,  during  the  few  montlis  of 
liis  administration  as  iximmiBsary-general,  provided  tbo  custodieaof  Yucatan, 
Micboacan,  and  Jalisco  with  a  eompotent  numlwr  of  religiuGos,  out  of  the  loO 
brrniglit  out  byhim,  Figueroa,  iu/'ap.  fraflc/g.,  MS.,  sericsi.  No.  1.  Antonio 
da  Bcteta  was  probably  the  first  custodian.  Braumonf,  Crdn.  ilicb.,  iv.  02. 

"The  first  comisario  general  was  Alonzo  da  Rozas  who  wna  afterward 
custodian  in  Michoccan  and  Jalisco.  Meadieta,  543,  TorqiuTnada,  iii.  374. 
The  cnatodia  had  existed  nearly  11  years.  Finiima,  in  Pap.  FrancU,,  MS.,  i. 
series  i.  So,  1.  During  that  time  ttiere  wcro  four  custodians  who  bcUl  ollieo 
in  the  following  order:  Fmy  Klartin  do  Valencia,  Luis  dc  Fiiensalida,  Fray 
tiartin,  a  second  time  appointed,  and  Jaeobo  do  Tcstera.  Tonjufmnii'i,  iii. 
303,  30o.  This  prorincia  del  Santo  Evangelio,  T.hcn  Torqncmada wrote,  cnn- 
tiineil  within  its  limits  70  convcntaand  included  the arclibiihopTic  of  Mexico 
ftnd  the  bishopric  of  Tbscala.  Id, 


»  that  Qniroga  took  poasessioa  of  bia  bishopric  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1;  and  waa  consecratod  at  the  end  of  the  same  year.    Crdn.  Mich.,  iv. 
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following  year  Cisneroa  died,**  and  waa  succeeded  by 
Antonio  de  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  who  occupied  the  position 
for  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and  was  followed  by 
Marcos  de  Niza,  as  third  provincial  in  1540. 

Thus  the  Franciscan  order  established  m  New 
Spain  a  regular  government  at  an  early  date,  and 
under  its  direction  systematic  measures  for  the  con- 
version of  the  natives  gradually  supplanted  the  doubt- 
fully productive  efforts  of  erratic  missionaries.  The 
instruction  of  children  in  Christian  doctrines  through- 
out the  subjugated  provinces  was  carried  on  with  un- 
relaxed  zeal,  while  the  adults  listened  to  the  words  of 
salvation  in  their  own  language.**  Missionary  enthu- 
siasm increased.  Fearless  friars  pushed  forward  into 
remoter  regions,  and  dauntlessly  entered  the  haunts 
of  tribes  untamed  as  yet  by  sword  and  arquebusc. 
Whether  it  was  Guzman's  explorations  into  unknown 
lands,  or  a  voyage  of  discovery  undertaken  by  Cortes 
into  unknown  seas,**  that  offered  an  opportunity  of 
carrying  the  tidings  of  joy,  there  were  ever  at  hand 
priests  ready  to  risk  their  lives  to  extend  the  spiritual 
conquest.     We  cannot  but  admire  the  courage  with 


tiave  baptited  100,000  personB.  He  founded  the  important 
colle^  of  SodU  Cruz  deTlatelulcoaaaBeiiiimLry  for  Qutive  nobles,  and  placed 
tbcco  such  learned  profeaaora  oa  Basaacio,  Olmos.  Sahognn,  and  others.  He 
contributed  largolv  to  the  foundatioQ  of  Puebla  da  loa  iuiseUa.  Mendieta, 
021-2. 

^The  proficieiicy  acquired  by  tbe  frian  in  the  native  languages  waa  in 
many  coses  remarkable.  Among  great  nnmbera  mar  be  mentioned  Pedro  do 
Castillo  who  acquired  the  Mexican  and  Otoml  dialects  to  perfection.  Thia 
friar's  relifiioua  cnthusiaam  was  unyielding.  Crippled  BJid  blind,  he  ouiwd 
himself  to  DO  borne  from  town  to  town  in  a  chair,  proachinK  and  teaching  on 
every  occasion  possible.  Mendifla,  Hisi.EcUi.,  6Sfi-8.  Equally  famous  for  bis 
aptitude  to  acquire  the  native  tongnes  waa  Fray  Alonso  do  Escalona,  who  in 
three  years  acquired  the  Mexican  ao  thoroughly  that  his  written  sermons  in 
that  langoogo  were  eitenaisely  used  by  other  preachera.  Id.,  667-74.  Sea 
also  Ton/uemaila,  iii.  490-9. 

"  Friars  Juan  Padilla,  An  tonio  de  Segovia,  and  Martin  de  Jesus  accompanied 
Guzman's  expedition  into  Nueva  Golicia,  and  baptized  multitudes  at  the 
founding  of  San  Miguel,  They  afterward  traveracU  a  great  citentof  country 
reprc:icntcd  by  the  present  states  of  Michoocan,  Jalisco,  and  Zocatecaa.  Beau- 
«:  .lit,  CnSa.  JUieh.,  lii.  423-6,  Franciscans  accompanied  Cort^on  his  expedi- 
tion on  the  Pacific,  and  while  atTchnantepec  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the 
Cert,  they  preached  through  the  country  by  the  aid  of  ititerpr«teti  of  the 
^patcc  language  spoken  there.  Id.,  ii.  ^-7. 
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■which  they  penetrated  alone  into  the  country  of  the 
barbarous  Chichimecs.  In  1539  two  friars  went  from 
Michoacan  into  that  region  and  baptized  many,*' 
while  in  1540  Fray  Francisco  de  las  Navaa  was  the 
first  to  administer  baptism  to  the  Fopolucas  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  Tecamachalco.** 

The  Dominicans  were  not  less  zealous  and  active. 
Down  to  the  year  1532  the  monastic  establishments 
of  this  order  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincia  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  Espanola,  which  had  been 
made  independent  of  Andalusia.  But  Padro  Betan- 
zos  had  been  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  general  chapter 
held  at  Rome  in  that  year,  to  represent  the  interests 
of  his  convent,  and  procure,  if  possible,  the  creation 
of  a  Dominican  provincia  in  New  Spain.  His  efforts 
were  successful,  and  the  provincia  of  Santiago  of 
Mexico,  independent  of  that  of  Santa  Cruz,  was 
established  at  the  convocation,  and  approved  by  Pope 
Clement  VII.  on  the  2d  of  July  1532,  Fray  Tomds 
de  Berlanga  being  appointed  acting  provincial.*' 

Unfortunately  for  the  harmonious  working  of  this 
decree,  the  first  provincial  chapter  of  Santa  Cruz,  held 
in  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  in  August  1531,  had  in- 
cluded the  convent  of  SantoDomingo  in  Mexico  as  a 
part  of  its  organization,  and  elected  for  its  prior  Fray 
Francisco  de  San  Miguel  who  had  recentlyarrived  from 
Spain  with  a  small  party  of  friars."  These  appoint- 
ments gave  rise  to  strife  scarcely  less  unseemly  than 

'1  FrJAra  bad  prevJoiuly  entered  this  To^non.  The  two  mentioDed  in  tiio 
text  viailcd  ahoat  30  small  towns,  tho  popolation  of  tho  largest  of  which  did 
not  emoont  to  000  iDbsbitanti.  ilololinia,  in  Icazbalceta,  Col.  Doc.,  i.  1T3. 

"According  to  TorquemadaNuTits  baptized  12,000  natives  in  two  months, 
uid  told  the  imte  of  hia  own  dea.th  long  before  the  event.  Ho  was  twice 
gimrdiau  of  tb«  convent  is  Mexico,  auduttiineadcGaictorof  the  proviaco.  iii. 

Mc     - 

Tliett 

incrcnsed  to  four  years.  Ddvila,  Continuaaon,  MS.,  284. 

"  Piulre  San  Migoel  was  tho  first  prior  proper,  the  government  hitherto 
IiBVing  been  in  the  bands  ot  vicars.  Having  served  only  ono  year  he  v,;-.a 
BDcceedcd  by  Bernardo  do  Minoya.  Rrniadl,  Hill.  CAyopa,  5G;  ViitUa,  Con- 
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that  which  disg^raced  secular  rule.  'Berlanga  arrivcyj 
in  New  Spain  with  ten  i'riars  at  the  beginning  of 
1532,  but  when  he  entered  the  monastery  and  pre- 
sented his  appointment  as  provincial,  the  prior  caused 
him  and  his  companions  to  be  put  in  irons.**  The 
proceeding  reached  the  ears  of  the  audiencia,  and 
President  Fuenleal  ordered  the  immediate  release 
of  the  friars,  who  thereupon  assumed  control  of  the 
convent. 

In  July  1534  copies  of  the  official  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  creation  of  the  provincia  were  received, 
and  in  1535  Betanzos  returned  from  Spain,  invested 
with  the  authority  of  vicar  general.  On  the  24th  of 
August  of  the  same  year  he  convoked  a  provincial 
chapter,  by  which  he  was  himself  elected  provincial, 
and  Fray  Pedro  Delgado  prior,  who  succeeded  him  as 
provincial  in  1538.  The  organization  of  the  provincia 
was  thus  at  last  effected;  but  though  its  creation  had 
given  rise  to  temporary  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the 
order,  it  did  not  retard  their  advance  or  interrupt 
their  labors. 

About  this  time  the  fierce  and  man-eating  Chon- 
tiiles,"*  who  had  hitherto  scorned  to  accept  civilization 
at  the  point  of  the  sword,  yielded  to  the  preaching 
of  the  devoted  Diego  Carranza  and  other  Dominican 
friars.  Under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  these  mis- 
sionaries they  cast  aside  their  baser  habits,  clothed 
themselves,  and  changed  their  contumacious  hate  to 
active  obedience  alike  to  spiritual  and  civil  superi- 
ors," The  labors  of  the  friars  in  Tehuantcpec  were 
of  a  different  kind.  Aided  by  King  Cociyopa,  they 
erected  a  magnificent  monastery  and  church,  besides 
making  other  material   progress.     In  Pucbta,  also, 

"  PreBidcnt  Funleal  in  letter  ot  April  30,  1532,  to  the  kbg  epeakinK  tit  this 
itrrcst  saya:  'un  tray  Vicente  que  bq  docia  prior,  lo  prenJid. .  .y  lo  Iicch6  uno* 
Cril!u9.  y  1e  quito  los  poderea  que  traia.'  Carta,  in  Paclaco  and  Cdnltmia, 
CV.  i>oc.,  liii.  210-11. 

'^  'I'licy  occupied  a  considerable  portioD  of  the  wilder  districts  of  Tabooco. 
A'"/:rr  llaecu,  I.  Gtr;  tiiia  Borics. 

-'  Burgaa,  Otoa.  Disn-ip.  Oajaca,  U.  33i>-C,  in  whichiBadcvniptiouof  tha 
uoudition  and  mode  of  lifo  of  tbcsc  people. 
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and  Oajaca  tbe  Dominicaiis  were  quite  successful  in 
their  efforts.*^ 

The  Augustiniana  were  first  represented  in  New 
Spain  in  1533,  when  seven  of  the  order  arrived  under 
the  leadership  of  their  prior,  Francisco  de  la  Cruz.^ 
Their  names  were,  Agustin  de  Coruua,  afterward 
bishop  of  Popayan,  Ger6nimo  Jimenez,  Juan  de  San 
Ramon,  Juan  de  Oscguera,  Alonso  de  Borja,  Jorge 
de  Avila,  and  La  Cruz.*' 

On  their  arrival  in  June  they  were  hospitably  lodged 
in  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo,  while  their  applica- 
tion for  a  grant  of  land  was  being  considered  by  the 
cabildo  to  whom  it  had  been  referred  by  the  audi- 
encia.*' 

They  at  ODce  began  their  labors,  and  the  wild  dis- 
tricts of  Tlapan  and  Chilapan  having  been  assigned 
to  them,  two  of  their  company,  Fray  Jimenez  and 
Padre  Avila  were  selected  to  enter  upon  the  work  of 
conversion.  The  town  of  Ocuituco  in  Mexico  was, 
however,  at  that  time  without  spiritual  instructors, 

"  Fray  Gotualo,  specially  competent  for  the  poaitian  oa  account  of  liis 

knowledge  of  the  native  Ituigna'^GB,  noa  ploctMl  in  charge  of  the  mission 
of  Cliila;  ami  Oajaca,  tlia  district  of  VilliL  Alta,  and  tlie  peaceful  ralUy  of 
YcD^itlau,  were  occupied  by  friare  in  1538.  By  the  exertions  of  Fray 
DomiDgo  Siuita  Maria,  12,000  families  in  the  latter  district  accepted  tlie 
Christian  religion  and  received  inatniction.  Santa  &Iarla  actjuired  tho  lau- 
(;uago  in  one  year,  and  irruto  a  work  on  Chriatian  doctrine  for  the  use  of  the 
natives.  Biirffoi',  Gto^.  DcKrip.  Oajaca,  i.  14-18,  131-3,  ii  263-4. 

'°  As  early  ea  1C27  they  had  requested  permission  of  tho  emperor  to  pro- 
ceed to  Kgw  Snkin,  and  made  preparations  accordingly.  Oriituari,  Cron.  S. 
Annate.,  2-0.  Before  departing  they  met  at  Toledo  in  1532,  elected  La  Cruz 
prelate,  and  reaolvod  to  moke  the  journey  on  foot  in  hempen  sandals  to  the 
pL-.co  of  cmbarcation.  /frnoni/n,  HiH.  Edes..  123.  Ilaiart  atatoa  that  tlicy 
entered  New  Spain  in  1532.  Kirehen  Qtachichte,  ii.  532  llcdina  aod  Vetan- 
curt  follow  Grijalro. 

**  The  above  list  is  from  Fernandez.  Grijnlva  mentions  Fray  Gerfnirao  da 
San  Est^an,  who  doubtleaa  is  to  be  identified  mith  Jimenez. 

"  Torque ina<lft  slates  that  they  bought  tho  site  for  their  monastery  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  with  tbe  alms  they  received,  iji.  70-  Icazbalcela,  in  Suii-ar, 
Hex.  tn  1524,  concludes  that  tbe  cabildo  assigned  tho  piece  of  ground  to 
tiiom,  thongh  there  is  no  record  of  suchagrant.  Tho  ludians  called  it  Zo(]v;i- 
pan,  'in  tlie  mirc'boanse  it  was  always  muddy,  owing  to  a  nei.'^hbori;:'! 
spring.  Gnjalvfr  says  'Al  fin  resolulo  la  Audievia  dc  sciiatarleB  sirio  domle 
fundasen.'  Cron.  S.  AnffuH.,  11.  Fernandez  remarks:  'At  jnincipio  era  n;uy 
•xvia  lacasadcMexico,  yoati  viuiaalosKcligiosoadedoscndoscn  vnaccldo.' 
^m.  Eelti.,  124. 
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and  the  audicncia  granted  the  Augustinians  permission 
to  found  a  convent  there.  These  two  friars,  therefore, 
directed  their  steps  thither,  and  were  joined  shortly 
afterward  by  Padre  Coruna  and  Padre  Ramon." 

In  October  the  friars  Coruna**  and  Jimenez  pro- 
ceeded onward  to  the  Chilapan  district,  where  for 
several  months  their  efforts  to  convert  the  natives 
were  unavailing,  and  the  sufferings  they  endured  were 
extreme.  Influenced  by  their  priests  the  natives 
refused  to  supply  them  food  or  render  any  assistance, 
but  held  aloof  and  left  them  to  starve.  For  three 
months  these  enduring  men  sustained  themselves  on 
ears  of  com  which  they  gathered  from  the  patches  of 
the  natives  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  Yet  return  was 
never  thought  of  They  could  die,  but  not  abandon 
their  trust.  At  last  curiosity  prompted  the  natives 
to  come  forward;  and  soon  they  would  learn  some- 
thing from  these  holy  men.  Gradually  their  dislike 
yielded  before  the  kindness  and  winning  example  of 
the  friars,  who  before  long  founded  a  convent  at  Chi- 
lapan." 

While  CoruBa  and  Jimenez  were  thus  establishing 

"  Jmui  de  San  Rfunoti  was  ooe  of  tlie  moet  promment  of  the  Gnt  Auffastin- 
Un  frian  !□  Mexico.  HU  parentiige  aad  birthplace  are  Dot  rcconliHl.  out  at 
kn  enrt;  age  be  was  mado  superior  of  the  convent  at  Valladolid.  Hia  fame  in 
Mithoacon  as  prior  of  the  convcDt  of  Tiripitio  caused  hia  election  at  n,  biter 
date  oa  provincial  of  that  provlncio.  In  1544  he  returned  to  Spain  to  plead 
in  bchalt  of  the  ciiconicndcros,  and,  with  Jorge  de  AviU  oa  big  companion,  in 
order  to  have  on  inteiTJew  witli  the  emperor,  who  was  thon  in  Germany,  he 
travelled  through  the  Lnthcran  countries  disguised  as  a  soldier.  His  mis- 
sion was  suci'':uful.  Ho  returned  to  Mexico  oftci'  an  absence  of  nine  years. 
Ar^in.  in  1550,  ho  visited  [>pain  in  behalf  of  his  order,  irliich  wni  engaged  iu 
certain  diapntes  with  tba  bishops.  Hia  efibrts  obtained  from  tho  king  a 
c^dula  ordering  the  bishops  to  make  no  innovations.  Having  retomcd  in 
15G4,  he  was  appoiuted  provincial  in  ISGO,  bi:t  needing  rest,  he  declined  the 
honor.  In  liiGO,  however,  ho  felt  compelled  to  accept  that  ofSce,  a  second 
time  offered  to  him;  but  on  the  conclusion  of  hia  term,  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Puebla,  where  ha  died  and  was  bnried  in  1581,  being  the  last  jurvivor  of 
tho  seven  6rat  Augusticiane  who  come  to  Mexico.  He  was  about  80  years  of 
age.  l[ich.,Crdn.  San  Nicolas,  ^SiS2. 

"  Fray  Agustin  de  Conilla  was  bom  in  the  tiij  of  that  name  in  Spttio, 
aud  took  tho  nnbit  of  tho  order  in  Salamanca.  He  labored  for'W  yeuainthe 
I'.iitricts  of  Chilapan  and  Tlapa,  and  then  returned  to  the  capital  Ho  was 
cr.erward  appointed  bishop  of  Popaynn,  and  consecmtod  in  Madrid  in  15C-' 
nlD""    ■  ■'  -  "     ■ 


He  died  in  1590  at  tho  age  of  80  yeorB,  at  tho  town  of  T 

"  Tho  church  and  convent  of  Chilapan  were  destroyed  by  an  oarthquslie 
in  I5D7.     Ail  their  convents  bad  hoapitola  connected  with  them. 
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theniselves  in  Chilapan,  Father  Borja**  had  been  sent 
to  Santa  Fd,  a  town  founded  by  Qniroga,  two  leagues 
from  the  city  of  Mexico."  Thus  five  of  the  seven 
Augustlnians  were  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  while  in  Mexico  the  prior  and  Padre  Oseguera 
labored  to  support  their  brethren  by  the  collection  of 
alms,"  and  by  forming  a  system  of  government  for 
their  prospective  province. 

In  June  1534  La  Cruz  convoked  a  meeting  of  his 
brethren  at  the  central  convent  of  Ocuituco,  to  con- 
sider the  prospects  of  the  order  and  consult  upon 
future  measures.**  Some  months  later  La  Cruz  re- 
turned to  Spain  and  obtained  further  assistance  from 
his  order,  which  had  previous  to  his  arrival  appointed 
him  provincial  vicar  in  New  Spain.  But  the  prior 
did  not  live  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this  higher  position. 
Assiduous  labor,  ngorous  fasts,  and  exhaustmg  jour- 
neys on  foot  broke  his  health,  and  shortly  after  his 
return  to  Mexico  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  July  1536." 

During  the  absence  of  lia  Cruz  in  Spain,  Father 
Agreda  had  arrived  in  Mexico  bearing  letters  addressed 

**  Alotiio  da  Boija,  bom  at  Arando,  of  ooble  parentage,  waa  nncompromu- 
ingty  aiutere  in  hii  babita,  foatiug  tbiioe  it  week  and  ilcopiiig  oii  Iiiu«  txtards. 
Focung  hia  end  approachinc  he  act  out  on  foot  for  Mexico  city,  10  lea;:!QC4 
distant.  Having  rcccivtM)  the  last  sacramcDtB  he  died  sliortly  afterword  in 
)5i2,  and  wu  bnried  in  the  convent  of  his  order.  Orijaliui,  Cron.  8.  Avifuet., 
6-2-4. 

"In  the  district  under  hia  cbor^  there  vere  13,000  ftuniliei,  the  memlwm 
of  wliicli  observed  gi-eat  regularity  in  their  devotions.  AtSiinta  Fi3  a  convent 
waa  fonndod  by  Father  Bona.  Ill,,  15-17. 

*'  From  the  l^y  Jaahcl  de  Montezuma,  daughter  of  the  great  emperor, 
and  moiried  to  Pedro  Cano,  thoy  obtained  great  favoni;  she  osaunied  tbo 
entire  maintenance  of  their  house,  and  contribtitcd  so  lavishly  that  tho  prieata 
remonstrated  unti!  told  to  give  the  surplus  to  tho  poor.  Id.,  17. 

**  At  this  convocation  rc;;ulationB  for  their  future  guidance  were  diawn  up; 
and  it  was  ogn^td  that  La  Cruz  and  Osegnera  shoula  occupy  the  convent  of 
Ocuitaco,  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  yet  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  con- 
Teniion. 

'Femandez  gives  Jane  II,  IS-tS,  u  the  date  of  his  death.  IliiC.  E^In,, 
124-5.  Fray  FrioiciBco  de  la  Cruz  was  bom  in  Ciudod  Rodrigo,  in  Estrema- 
dura,  and  took  the  habit  of  the  order  in  Sahimanca.  Though  not  a  learned 
man  he  possessed  the  gift  of  preaching  to  an  excellent  degree.  Miracles  are 
attributed  to  him  after  death.  On  ooe  occo«ion  ho  even  rose  from  hia  grave 
in  the  convent  of  San  Austin  in  Mexico  to  save  a  novitiate  from  tho 
clutches  of  the  devil,  who  had  already  dragged  him  throagh  a  narrow  gmting 
and  was  carrying  him  off.  Foaaing  by  La  Croz's  tomb,  however,  tbo  friar 
arose,  and  having  put  tho  evil  one  to  flight,  took  bock  the  novitiate  to  tlia 
GtniTent  tiirough  the  same  grating.  Id. 
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to  him  from  his  order.  These  were  now  opened  and 
found  to  contain  the  appointment  of  La  Cruz  as 
provincial  vicar,  and  naming  Father  Jimenez  as  his 
acting  vicar  or  successor  in  caae  of  his  ahnence  or 
death.  Jimenez  was  at  once  recognized  as  provincial 
vicar,  and  he  convoked  a  general  meeting,*"  at  which, 
among  other  mattei-s,  was  discussed  the  important 
one  of  establishing  an  independent  provincia  in  Mex- 
ico. It  was,  however,  decided  to  remain  an  adjunct 
of  the  province  of  Castile."  Moreover,  they  resolved 
to  abandon  the  convent  of  Santa  F^  and  devote  their 
energies  to  the  conversion  of  the  natives  of  the  moun- 
tainous r^ions,  to  whom  the  gospel  had  not  yet  been 
carried. 

From  this  time  the  Austin  friars  patiently  and  de- 
votedly pursued  their  missionary  course  with  marked 
success.  Father  Borja,  with  several  fellow -brothers, 
went  to  Atotonilco,  and  pushing  northward  labored 
among  the  Otomfs.  The  wild  fastnesses  of  the  Sierra 
Alta  were  invaded  by  Sevilla  and  Koa,  and  the  scat- 
tered inhabitants  after  long  and  arduous  exertions 
were  brought  into  submission." 

At  Tacambaro  and  Tiripitio  convents  were  estab- 
lished, and  at  the  latter  place  a  school  which  in  time 
developed  into  a  university.'*    Nor  did  the  dangers 

'"  The  Mnra  were  now  23  in  number.  In  1535  five  more  hod  arrived,  Fray 
Nicolds  <le  Agrcda  being  their  anperior,  anA  La  Cruz  brought  'nith  him  frum 
Spain  Jl  otlicr  members  especially  chosen  for  the  work.  A  fourth  compimy 
of  AnguBtiuiaUB  was  brought  out  by  Prior  Juan  Eustacio  in  I5.1D. 

"Tlie  provincial  of  Costilo  had  authorized  them  to  elect  liom  their  own 
Dnmber  four  dcliDidoreB,  who  with  their  nroi'uicial  vieor  fmmcd  their  chap- 
ter. ThcBo  wero  empowered  to  regulate  local  matters  without  reference  to 
Spain,  and  elect  their  owo  prior*.  Fray  Juan  de  Sevilla  was  on  this  occasion 
elected  prior. 

"  After  a  year's  unremitted  efforts  and  h.irdshipa  Boa  in  despair  left  hil 
companion  with  the  intention  of  returning  to  Spain.  Uaving  observed,  how- 
ever, tbe  succosaof  brotlierfriara  under  simdar  difficulties,  ho  returned  to  the 
Sierra  and  practised  such  luiticncc  and  perseverance  that  the  two  friars  e\ 

ually  succeeded  iu  converting  the  iuhnbito"^"  -'"--'  '--  -- '   --"  - 

them  into  towns.    They  even  advanced  iuti 
Cliichimecs. 

^Thec  "" 

VKrado,  a  I   ^ 

province,  soon  became  celebrated  as  an  educational  centre,  end  won  the  title 
of  the  Athens  of  New  Spain.     InlmOthisconvent,  which  wm  two  and  a  half 
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of  the  low-lying  coast  lands,  recking  with  postiferous 
air,  deter  the  Auguatiniana.  From  Tiripitio  they  de- 
scended into  the  tierra  calientc  of  the  southern  sea- 
board, and  labored  there  as  elsewhere,  regardless  of 
their  comfort  or  their  lives. 

They  went  also  to  Ocuila,  twelve  leagues  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  having  acquired  that 
most  difficult  language  by  the  aid  of  the  converts,  they 
6nally  succeeded  in  erecting  a  convent  and  a  church. 
Miraculous  assistance  was  vouchsafed  to  the  Austin 
friars  as  to  others.  Situated  in  a  beautiful  ravine 
between  the  towns  of  Ocuila  and  Malinalco,  and  about 
eighteen  leagues  south-west  of  the  capital,  the  myste- 
rious cave  of  Chalma  had,  from  time  immemorial,  been 
celebrated  as  a  place  of  heathen  worship.  Here  re- 
posed the  idol  of  the  awful  OstotoctheotI,  and  here  his 
rites  were  solemnized  and  his  anger  appeased  by  the 
blood  of  men  and  beasts.  This  stronghold  of  Satan 
the  friars  Sebastian  de  Tolentino  and  Nicolsls  de  Perea 
determined  to  assail,  and  in  1537,  accompanied  with 
an  army  of  Oculltec  converts,  went  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  Chalma,  Fray  Nicolds  bearing  a  cross  upon  his 
shoulder.  But  on  arriving  at  the  gloomy  cavern  they 
beheld  a  wondrous  sight.  The  dark  cave  was  illumi- 
nated by  a  heavenly  light,  the  hideous  Dagon  lay 
prostrate  and  broken  on  the  ground;  and  a  beautiful 
cruciBx  occupied  the  now  purified  place  of  Ostotoc- 
theotI, and  thereupon  Chsuma  became  a  hermitage 
and  shrine  visited  from  afar.** 

In  1537  the  term  of  the  provincial  of  Castile,  under 
whose  license  they  were  acting,  expired,  and  the  Austin 

yean  in  baildisg,  was  made  a  college  forthe  higher  branches  of  leamiog.  A 
■on  of  the  king  ot  Michoacan  waa  one  of  the  Tirat  pupils.  Under  the  provin- 
cial Aviln  it  woi  one  of  the  great  centres  of  tbe  laita.  Mich.,  Cron.  Si  A'ico- 
Uu,  4,  C-)2,  22,  145. 

"Tbe  first  hermit  who  occupied  the  sanctuary  was  Bartolomti  de  Jestu 
Maria.  In  time  a  hause,  with  cella  for  a  few  friars,  and  a  chapel  were  built, 
and  finally  an  Augugtinian  convent  On  March  5,  1063,  the  church  of  ChoJraa 
woH  dedicated.  There  is  also  a  bospederia  for  the  accommodation  of  piI;.Tiiii3 
\rbo  visit  tbe  place  twice  a.  year,  at  tbe  bes^nning  of  Lent  and  on  St  Micliacrs 
day  in  May.  Many  miracles  and  wonderful  cures  nre  credited  to  this  slirine. 
£<muro  Ella»,  Salv.  tfCaridail,  No.ii.  105-44;  SardoJoiiqaia,  Chalma,  1  etseq, 
Hm.  Kn.,  Vol.  II.    IS 
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friars  in  New  Spain  appointed  Father  Nicolds  de 
Agreda  as  provincial  vicar  pending  further  action  in 
Spain."  At  a  chapter  of  the  order  held  in  1540, 
Father  Jor^e  de  Avila,  one  of  the  first  seven,  was 
chosen  provincial  vicar.  A  season  of  increased  activ- 
ity followed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  convents 
founded  at  the  time.  It  was  not  until  1541  that  the 
Augustinians  began  to  build  their  convent  in  the  city 
of  Mexico.  A  royal  grant  had  enriched  the  order 
with  the  revenue  of  an  Indian  town,  and  that  of 
Tezcuco  had  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  viceroy 
Mendoza.  The  building  was  not  completed  before 
1587,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
pesos,  the  whole  of  which  sum  was  provided  by  the 
king." 

The  establishment  of  bishoprics,  the  organization 
of  provincias  of  the  regular  orders,  the  encourage- 
ment held  out  to  them  to  found  convents,  and  the 
gradual  but  continued  erection  of  churches"  were  far 
more  etfective  in  the  suppression  of  idolatry  than  had 
been  all  the  labors  of  itinerant  friars,  who,  howsoever 
many  converts  they  baptized,  left  impressions  of  no 
very  durable  character.  The  encomendero  and  the 
exacting  tribute-collector  followed  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  missionaries,  which  tended  to  render  the  teachings 
of  the  latter  distasteful.  Thus  it  was  that  during  the 
decade  from  1530  to  1540  more  lasting  conversion  was 

"This  friar  afterw&rd  retumsd  to  Spain,  attended  the  chapter  held  at 
Dueflas  in  1543,  and  was  elucteJ  prior  of  Pamplona,  where  he  died.  Qi-ijalua, 
" S.  August.,  ?" 


1,  and  the  fifth  by  the  vicar  of  San  AguBtin,  Id.,  II,  50.  Consult  also 
Srifa^ir,  ^fex.  en  1554.  24S-0;  Medina,  Chraa.  San  Diego  de  Mat.,  IQ;  Motut- 
mriilos  Domin.  Esp.,  MS.,  No.  vi,  3-23. 

'''  A  royal  c^uia,  dated  August  2,  1533,  ordered  that  places  of  worship, 
wJioro  Indians  might  be  instructed,  wero  to  be  erected  in  all  principal  towns, 
B-liirthcr  pertaining  to  the  crown,  the  marquiis  del  Valle,  or  encoineiideros, 
the  expense  of  constmctioQ  to  be  defrayed  by  the  tributes  paid  by  tlM 
Datives.  Mex.,  Col.  Leyee,  i.]dv.-vi. 
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accompliahcd,  and  perhaps  a  greater  number  baptized, 
than  during  any  other  period  of  equal  length. 

In  1531  an  event  occurred  which  greatly  contrib- 
uted to  the  suppression  of  idolatry,  which  was  the 
miraculous  appearance  of  the  virgin  of  Guadalupe, 
the  history  of  which  apparition  is  aa  follows: 

An  Indian  of  low  birth  who  had  received  baptism 
a  few  years  before,  and  had  been  christened  Juan 
Dicgo,*^  was  proceeding,  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, to  Tlatelulco'"  to  hear  mass  and  receive 
instruction.  On  his  way  thither  ho  was  obhged  to 
pass  an  eminence  about  a  league  from  the  city.*"  It 
was  a  rugged,  sterile  hill,  seamed  with  fissures  and 
pierced  with  cavities,  and  on  it  grow  no  vegetation 
except  the  cactus  and  stunted  shrubs. 

While  crossing  the  slope  of  this  barren  mount,  har- 
monious strains  of  sweetest  music  enrapt  his  atten- 
tion, and  turning  his  eyes  upward  in  the  direction 
whence  the  melody  came,  with  increased  wonder  be 
beheld  an  arc  of  glorious  coloring.  In  its  centre  shono 
a  brilliant  light,  such  as  that  shed  from  a  heavenly 
throne.  The  rocks  around  were  resplendent  with 
prismatic  hues  and  seemed  to  him  masses  of  opal, 
sapphire,  and  burnished  gold.  Gradually  he  drew 
nearer,  and  in  the  radiance  beheld  a  lady  of  beautiful 
countenance  and  form,  who  in  a  gentle  and  assuring 
voice  bade  him  ascend  to  where  she  stood.  When  ho 
reached  the  spot  the  lady  told  him  that  she  was  the 
virgin  Mary,  and  it  was  her  wish  that,  on  the  place 
where  she  was  standing,  a  church  should  bo  built. 

*"  Hia  native  name  wag  Quanbtlatohna.  He  wu  bom  at  Qnauhtitlui,  » 
pueblo  about  livo  leagues  to  tho  north  of  Mexico  city,  andottbo  titncof  tlio  np- 
puritioa  nai  lifing  at  Tolpctlac,  two  leagues  dietant  from  the  sumo.  Seam- 
monC,  Crdn.  ilich.,  iii.  4.35. 

"  There  was  a,  college  at  Tlatclnlco  where  the  Spanish  language  and  the 
art»  and  scienceo  were  taught.  Bectrra  Taneo,  Fefic,  47. 

" '  Fufi  llamada  dc  loa  indioa  Tepei/acac  que  quiere  decir  extremo  6  piintn 
dr  loa  eerrog'  or  more  literally  '  iinm  de  (o»  ctrroe,'  BunCanianle,  A/tnri-: 
GucuL,  0.  It  was  also  called  Quautlala])an,  coiruptctl  into  Guadalupe,  says 
Beaumont.  The  historian  Sigiicnza  dcrivea  tlio  latter  word  from  the  Arabic 
gnada,  river,  as  in  Guadalquivir,  Gnailiiina,  and  hth,  or  titbeii,  fountain. 
Others  consider  the  word  composed  of  the  Atubic  nuoila  and  tho  Liitiu  iujJwa, 
its  signification  then  being  wolf  river,  C'a&Fem,  Eecado  Armaa,  270. 
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She  then  charged  him  to  hasten  to  the  bishop  aiid 
inform  him  of  her  commands.  Juan  Diego  at  once 
proceeded  on  his  mission,  and  told  his  story  to  Zumdr- 
raga.  The  bishop,  however,  gave  no  credence  to  the 
tale,  and  Juan  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  the  vision.  Again  the  virgin  appeared  and  bade 
him  on  the  morrow  repeat  to  the  bishop  her  message. 
More  attention  was  paid  to  him  on  this  occasion.  The 
prelate  questioned  him  closely,  but  telling  him  that 
his  statements  were  insufficient,  bade  him  bring  some 
sign  from  the  lady  by  which  he  might  recognize  her 
divine  command.  Under  the  impression  that  the 
Indian  was  laboring  under  an  illusion,  the  bishop 
directed  two  persons  to  follow  him  unobserved  and 
watch  his  proceedings.  This  was  done.  And  when 
Juan  Diego  approached  the  bridge  spanning  a  small 
stream  which  crossed  the  way,  he  disappeared  from 
their  sight,  nor  did  the  closest  search  discover  him. 
Returning  to  the  bishop  they  made  their  report  and 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  Indian  was  guilty  of 
witchcraft. 

Meanwhile  Juan  pursued  hia  course,  unconscious  of 
,  the  miracle  performed  in  his  behalf,  and  reported  to 
the  virgin  the  result  of  his  mission.  She  bade  him 
come  to  her  on  the  morrow,  when  a  sure  and  certain 
sign  would  be  given  him.  He  did  not,  however,  carry 
out  the  virgin's  injunctions,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
his  uncle,  Juan  Bernardino,  who  had  fallen  ill.  But  on 
the  second  day,  which  was  the  12th  of  December, 
while  on  his  way  to  Tlatelulco  to  obtain  the  services 
of  a  priest  for  the  dying  relative,  he  remembered  his 
neglect,  and  in  his  simplicity  hoped  to  avoid  meeting 
the  apparition  by  taJting  another  path.  On  arriving 
at  a  small  fountain,"  however,  he  perceived  the  vimin 
descending  the  slope,  surrounded  by  the  same  efluJ- 
gence  as  on  the  first  occasion.  The  vision  dazzled 
him.     Conscience-stricken,  yet  contrite,  he  fell  on  his 

"  Colled  th«  Podto  de  Nueatn  Se&ora  de  Guadalupe. 
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knees  trembling.  But  the  virgin  consoled  him,  and 
bade  him  be  in  no  anxiety  for  his  uncle,  who  was  well 
already.  She  then  bade  him  ascend  the  hill,  cull  the 
rosea  he  would  there  find,  and  bring  them  to  her  in 
the  folds  of  his  mantle.**  The  man  obeyed,  finding 
on  the  barren  summit  a  miraculous  garden  of  roses 
which  shed  a  delicious  perfume.  Gathering  as  be  had 
been  bidden  he  carried  the  roses  to  the  holy  one,*^ 
who  having  taken  them  in  her  hands,  gave  them  back 
to  the  Indian  and  bade  him  carry  them  unseen  by  any 
one  to  the  bishop. 

On  arriving  at  the  bishop's  Juan  Diego  unfolded 
his  mantle  and  displayed  the  roses  as  the  required 
sign,  and  behold,  a  figure  of  the  virgin  was  found 
painted  upon  the  mantle.  Then  all  acknowledged  the 
holy  nature  of  the  apparition  and  bent  their  knees  in 
worship,  Zumdrraga,  with  priestly  hand,  took  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  native  the  sacred  cloth,  and  rev- 
erently placed  it  in  his  oratory. 

On  the  following  day  the  prelate,  accompanied  by 
his  household,  and  guided  by  Juan  Diego,  visited  the 
spot  designated  by  the  virgin.  His  mission  ended, 
Juan  Diego  returned,  accompanied  by  several  of  tbo 
bishop's  followers.  On  their  arrival  at  Tolpetlac, 
Juan  Bernardino  was  found  to  be  in  perfect  health, 
and  it  was  discovered  that  at  the  same  hour  in  which 
the  vii^in  had  told  Juan  Diego  of  his  recovery  she 
had  appeared  to  Bernardino,  restored  hJm  to  health, 
and  expressed  her  wishes  with  regard  to  the  erection 
of  a  church. 

Far  and  wide  spread  the  tidings  of  the  miracle,  and 
the  crowds  which  flocked  to  the  bishop's  palace  to  see 
the  divinely  painted  figure  became  so  great  that  he 
placed  it  on  the  altar  of  the  cathedral,  that  all  in  turn 
might  venerate  it.     There  it  remained  till  a  shrine  was 

"The  Mexican  tiliDa  was  nothing  more  than  a  square  piece  of  cloUi. 
With  regard  to  the  modes  of  Treorin^  it  conault  Nalive  llaca,  ii.  360,  727. 

"The  virgin  was  waiting  for  him  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  called  by  the 
Indians  Quaufahualt,  and  by  the  Spaniards  arbol  de  telas  de  araila,  or  cob- 
web-tree, Betxn-a  Tanco,  Felic.,  27. 
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erected  on  the  site  indicated  by  Mary,  whither  it  was 
transferred  in  a  solemn  procession  in  1532. 

No  more  propitious  event  could  have  occurred. 
Divine  interposition  quickly  accomplished  that  for 
which  the  servants  of  Christ  had  been  so  long  striv- 
ing. From  that  time  idolatry  rapidly  dechned  in  Mex- 
ico. Thousands  annually  visited  the  sanctuary  and 
in  bent  adoration  deposited  their  gifts.**  In  time 
a  more  appropriate  repository  for  the  sacred  robe  was 
wanted,  and  a  chapel  was  built  around  the  hallowed 
spring  at  which  the  virgin's  form  had  waited.*^  And 
later  still  an  imposing  edifice,  with  lofty  dome  and 
colunms  supporting  graceful  arches,  beneath  which 
glittered  silver  altar-rails  and  ornaments  of  gold, 
received  and  held  safe  the  venerated  painting.** 

In  regard  to  the  painting  itself,  we  find  the  virgin 
represented  as  standing  with  the  right  foot  on  a  cres- 
cent moon,  supported  by  a  cherub  with  wings  out- 
spread, and  hands  clasped  upon  her  breast.  A  rose- 
colored  tunic  richly  embroidered  with  gold  covers  her 
form,  and  a  girdle  of  velvet  clasps  her  waist.  The 
mantle,  decorated  with  stars,  partially  covers  the 
head,  on  which  rests  a  crown  with  ten  points,  or  rays. 

**  BuBtanumte  avers  that  tlio  Spatiiarda  would  not  have  allowed  bo  mnny 
tliousanda  to  coDgrcgatc  at  tLe  ahrino,  bud  they  not  been  aware  of  the  peace- 
ful purport  of  tlicir  ussenibiing.  Aparic.  Guad..  01. 

■^Tlio  paintinc  was  removed  there  in  1CG2,  according  to  Beaumont,  Cn}n. 
J/(cft.,iiL440,BndVillaSaQor,  Theal.Ami^., i.iQ.  ButtliiBdateisobviously 
incurrect.  03  tho  removal  took  place  in  tlio  time  of  Archbishop  Scrua  who  died 
in  1031.  ConanltSoe.  Mex.  Geog,,  JJolrlm.  viii.  IC7-8. 

"  The  cost  of  this  nugniljcGnt  chnrch,  probably  the  richeit  in  Mexico,  ia 
estimated  at  from  half  a  million  to  ci;;1it  hundred  thoiisimd  pcsoe.  It  was 
hcf^un  in  1G!I5  and  not  fully  completed  till  1700.  The  high  attar,  according 
to  Beaumont,  coat  fi8,000  pesos,  and  the  throne,  or  tabernacle  in  which  tlio 
picture  is  cnslirined,  52,119  pesos.  Cron.  Mieh.  iii.  441.  Later  anthoritjca 
give  a  still  higher  estimate  of  this  latter  work  of  art.  The  painting  was 
placed^  in  the  church  on  the  Isl  of  May  1703,  where  it  remained  till  1806, 
v.Iicn  it  was  temporarily  transferred  to  the  convent  of  the  Capnchins  during 
the  internal  ronoTutiou  of  the  edifice,  bciai;  restored  to  its  place  in  Decemlier 
of  the  some  year.  Ungnificent  donations  iinve  been  made  to  this  church. 
In  1707  Andn's  Palencia  left  100,000  pesos,  and  in  1747  the  aocumulatcd 
cnpital  amounted  to  a27.&^  pesos,  yieldmgan  income  of  30,000  pesos.  With 
thi^  sum  endowments  were  made  for  the  support  of  an  abbot,  10  canons,  and 
otlier  church  officers.  VUla  Salor,  TIteat.  Amtr.,  i,  ICj  >ior.  Mex.  Gtog., 
Ilo'elin,  Tiii.  1G8-74;  Florcucia,  Estrella  dtl  A'oitt,  25-0;  BtUrand,  Mex.,  ii. 
220-7. 
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The  artist  Cabrera*'  describes  the  countenance  33 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  every  feature,  and  maintains 
that  even  if  a  person  were  ignorant  of  the  origin  of 
the  painting,  he  could  not  deny,  on  seeing  it,  that  it 
is  supernatural  work."*  The  figure  is  surrounded  by 
an  aureola  encompassed  by  a  luminous-edged  cloud.''' 
In  1 835  a  formal  investigation  was  made  with  regard 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  existing  painting,™  from 
which  it  was  discovered  that  its  identity'  with  the  one 
miraculously  depicted  on  the  mantle  of  Juan  Diego," 
was  not  proven  until  its  removal  from  its  place  on  the 

"Migflcl  Cabrera,  at  a  meeting  of  the  ftrtists  of  Muxico  in  1751,  wbb 
•elected  to  make  a  copy  of  the  painting  for  prcsenl&tion  to  Benedict  XIV. 
This  copy  vaa  the  moat  celebrated  aver  taken.  Cabrera  in  17JJQ  wrote  a 
leDcthy  critique  on  the  original.  Apt    '     "      .     .^  ~ 

**Grave  authoritiea  have  agreed  I 
luch  a  picture.  Jtrcerra  Taaro,  Fdic.,  _.. 

"  The  length  of  the  picture  is,  according  to  Cabrera,  two  and  one  twelfth 
Taras,  and  its  width  a  little  over  one  and  a  quarter  varas.  The  tungth  of  the 
virgin's  figure  is  about  one  vara.  It  is  painted  on  ayate,  a  coarao  native  cloth, 
manufactured  out  of  the  6bre  of  the  agave  plant,  and  baa  been  eitenaively 
copicsl.  The  miracuIouB  origin  of  this  painting  lias  givtn  rise  to  much  contro- 
versy OS  to  its  authenticity.  The  arguments  aLlvonced  in  contra  consist  of 
five  principal  onea:  I.  The  miracle  was  never  alErniod  by  any  auto;  2. 
Bishop  Zumdrraga  left  no  writing  on  the  subject;  3.  Torijueniada  leaves  the 
reader  to  infer  that  it  waa  theworkof  man;  4.  Tliu  ayate,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Juan  Diego,  was  longer  and  narrower  than  the  mantks  oauall;  worn ;  5.  Tlie 
paintiug  itself  shows  artistic  faulta.  BortoLiche  makes  an  elaborate  attempt 
to  refute  these  argumenta.  Manifiest.  Opiinc.  Oaail.,  70-103.  The  do/unilcra 
of  tlie  miracle,  the  warmest  of  whom  ia  BiiBtamiuite,  baae  its  antbenticity  on 
native  manuscripts  giving  an  account  of  it;  on  extant  narratives  of  ancient 
writers  mentioned  by  Veytia  and  others;  on  the  testimony  of  aged  persons; 
on  ancient  native  canticles;  and  on  the  miracles  performed  at  tho  sanctuary, 
mentioned  by  many  writers,  among  whom  was  liemnl  Diaz,  Iliat.  ViT^lal., 
250.    Those  who  desire  further  information  can  consult,  bcsiilea  the  authorities 

liahedii 

ri.-ij.  Idea,  Ifvtl.  Gen,  Amrr.,  Matl'rid,  174G.  Tliis  author  collected  a  great 
number  of  Indian  manuscripts;  VetoHrrrl,  Teairo  Mej-.,  Mexico,  1G98;  Wiii- 
cAm,  Imag^  Guad.,  Melico,  1648;  Valirrra,  Maravilta  Ainrr.,  Mexico,  1750, 
B  work  treating  exclusively  of  the  painting;  J^orrticia,  Zod'iaro  ilnrlaiin, 
Mexico,  1755;  Id.,  EstreUa  de  tl  Norte,  Mexico,  1741,  a  discussion  on  tho 
painting  and  Indian  antiquities.  Antoino  and  TuRoii,  CoL  Ob,  y  Opunc,  an 
excellent  collection  of  pi^ges  from  the  best  writers  on  the  GuadahipB 
mystery;  and  CniIto,  Ociava  UaravlUa  iter..,  Mexico,  1729,  a  poem  i[i  live 
cantos.    The  material  on  which  the  picture  was  painted  ia  discussed  in  this 

'•  The  committ«e,  besides  Bnstamant«,  waa  composed  of  the  bishop  of 


,,  Hodicdin 

1548,  aged  74,  warned,  according  to  Vctaucurt,  U/iron.,  128,  of  hia  approach- 
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old  altar  on  account  of  repairs,  when  attention  was 
attracted  to  its  extraordinary  weight.  Examination 
revealed  the  fact  that  it  was  attached  to  the  top  of 
Zumdrraga's  table,  on  which  was  an  inscription  by 
the  bishop,  certifying  this  to  be  the  true  and  original 
picture."" 

Among  the  most  assiduous  propagators  of  the  faith 
was  the  Jb>anciscan  friar,  Toribio  Motolinia,  who  kept 
a  record  of  baptisms  from  1524  to  1539,  In  the  city 
of  Mexico  and  the  surrounding  villages  more  than  a 
million  children  and  adults  were  baptized,  an  equal 
numl>er  in  the  district  of  Tezcuco,  and  in  Michoacan 
and  other  provinces  over  three  milhons  more.  In  the 
single  year  of  1537  above  five  hundred  thousand 
received  the  faith.  These  conversions  were  the  result 
of  the  labors  of  the  Franciscans  alone,  several  mem- 
bers of  which  order,  it  is  claimed,  baptized  individually 
numbers  varying  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  three 
hundred  thousand.'*  The  number  of  friars  employed 
in  this  work  did  not  exceed  sixty,  for  though  in  1539 
the  members  of  the  order  present  amounted  to  about 
eighty,  not  all  of  them  were  occupied  in  baptizing, 
owing  to  a  want  of  experience  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  language.  In  spreading  the  gospel  these  evangel- 
izers  received  much  aid  from  native  converts,'*  who, 
as  well  as  the  native  traders,  carried  tidings  of  the 


Sr.  Zum&rraga,  y  en  \a,  que  el  diuhOBo  D^olito  pa«o  la  tUmii  en  naa  eat&ba 
cst&mpada  esta  maruvillosa  irndgeo.'  The  carpeuter,  who  accompanied  this 
committee,  testiGed  to  tbo  antiquity  of  the  buarda,  while  the  wooden  nail* 
were  tike  those  used  by  the  Indian  carpentera  in  tbo  bishop's  time.  Apeuie. 
Ouad.,  27-0. 

'* ilotaliiiia,  HUt.  IiiA.,  lOS-0;  Mfnd.eta,  Ilwt.  Erles.,  275,  Gonmlei  Di- 
vilhi,  Tealro  Brla.,  i.  25,  states  that  by  tlie  Dominican  and  Franciecan  friars 
10,500,000  nativoB  were  baptized,  not  including  those  converted  by  other 
orders.  According  to  Fernandez,  Uiit.  Ectee.,  47,  the  Franciscans  baptized 
1,000,000  during  the  Rrat  eight  years.   Torqaemada,  u\.  \X. 

"in  the  year  1530  a  scliool  for  the  religious  instruction  of  Indian  girb 
was  eetnbliBhed  with  a  similar  good  result,  the  young  women  assisting  in  the 
work  of  conversion  at  soou  as  sutiicicntly  tauglit.  This  semiuary  was  under 
the  maiiagement  of  six  pious  sisters  sent  out  by  the  queen  Ol  Spiun.  It 
Existed  for  about  ten  years.  Id. ,  4^.     Also  ilololinia,  224-6,  and  Mimdkta, 

4&;-3. 
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crosa  into  remote  districts  not  yet  penetrated  by  the 
friars. 

It  waa  a  grand  and  happy  consummation,  alike  for 
church  and  state;  so  at  least  it  was  regarded  until 
the  state  became  jealous  of  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  church.  At  this  time  the  church  rejoiced  for  tho 
millions  thus  brought  into  the  fold,  and  the  crown 
rejoiced  for  subjects  thus  reclaimed  from  savagisni 
who  were  henceforth  to  add  to  its  revenues.  Thus 
we  find  the  queen  writing  in  1532  to  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  of  the  great  work  already  accomplished  in 
New  Spain,  and  the  wide  field  for  new  conversions. 
The  prelate  is  then  asked  for  virtuous  and  exem])lary 
laborers  willing  to  go  thither,'"  And  again  in  1536 
the  king  enjoins  the  viceroy  and  audiencia  to  promote 
to  the  utmost  the  spread  of  the  faith.  By  this  and 
other  means  the  number  of  religious  teachers  waa 
greatly  increased.'' 

But  not  all  of  the  baptized  aboriginals  were  happy 
in  their  new  relations.  There  were  some  from  whose 
hearts  the  eradication  of  idolatry  was  not  so  complete 
as  appeared  on  the  surface.  Many  clung  tenaciously 
to  the  creed  of  their  ancestors,  and  when  open  pro- 
fession was  no  longer  possible  they  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  While  outwardly  observing  the  Catholic 
form,  they  practised  in  secret  their  ancient  rites,  and 
while  they  knelt  before  the  image  of  the  vii^in  offered 
adoration  to  hidden  idols  of  their  own.^' 

"Cft/nfa,  in  Col.  Doc.  IjM.,  U.  379-80. 

'*  'Annqua  loa  obreraa  er&n  muy  bnenoa  (mediuito  la  diligcDcia  dol  Visor- 
rey)  desdo  este  punto  comcfuron  a  ser  maa  en  nuinero,  y  mejores,'  Nerrera, 
doc.  vi.  lib.  L  cap.  x. 

"  For  an  account  of  Bccnit  cenimoniea  aee  SaAagun,  Hiet.  Otn.,  lii.  321. 
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CHAPTER  SX. 

FUTILE  ATTEMPTS  TOWAED  DISCOVERY. 
1530-15*0. 

r  OF  CoB-rts  Cdetailed— I.vduh  CoNapnuoT  Scffkebskd — Dn- 
s  Oajaca — An  Ehpty  Title — CobtSs  and  the  Coloxists 

OF    ASTEQrEBA — FCKTHER    DISPUTES    WITH    THE    AOUIENCIA — COKT£a 

Persist ENT—BiJFLED  Effobts  at  Discovebt — Hioa  Hopes  and  a 
Lowly  Dweluso — Misfobtone  Follows  Misfobtdnb — Guzman's 
Anixositv — CoRT^  Defiant — He  Sails  Nokthwakd — Failcksoftus 

EnTBBPBISE — RlTALItZ  OF  MENDOEA — CoBTiS  DlSQUSTXIl — He  RETDHKa 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  second  audiencia  Cortds 
hastened  to  lay  before  that  body  his  commission  as 
captain  general.  Though  it  was  duly  recognized  by 
them,  the  powers  it  conferred  were  greatly  controlled 
by  a  royal  order  produced  by  the  audiencia,  requiring 
that  Cortes,  in  all  his  operations,  should  consult  the 
president  and  oidores  and  act  only  on  their  approval. 
This  we  may  well  imagine  was  not  pleasing  to  the 
marquis,'  and  sooD  he  and  the  audiencia  were  engaged 
in  hot  disputes.  Jealous  of  their  position,  and  proud 
of  the  king's  confidence,*  the  oidores  were  uocompro- 
mising  in  the  exhibition  of  their  authority,  and  car- 
ried out  their  instructions  to  the  letter;  while  Cortc^, 

'  Cortes  professes  to  have  been  at  first  BatisSed  with  thii  order;  'y  toi 
jaia  mi  niuy  gran  mcrceil,  porque  sieniprc  querrU  t&lea  teatigOB  de  mia 
■ervicios.'  Corlis,  Eacrilos  Svdfoe,  191. 

'Wlicn  tlie  audicDcia  attended  moss  on  the  arrivnl  at  tho  capital  the 
biRhop  of  Tlsacala  in  the  prayer  for  the  royal  family,  after  the  words,  'regem 
nuntruin  cum  prole  regia,'  adiicd,  'et  ducem  excrcitua  nostri,'  whereopon 
Oidor  Salmeron  admonuJicd  him  to  obsen-o  the  king's  precminonce;  'i  yo  te 
ainoiieetd  que  guordase  alRey  Eu  precmiocncia  Real  cu  aquello.'  Saimervn,  ii. 
Pachecoand  Ctirdeiiar,  Cd.  2>oc,,  xiii.  Ifti 
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accustomed  to  domineer,  ill  brooked  opposition  to  his 
views  or  interests,  and  pressed  matters  with  a  haughti- 
ness that  offended  the  king's  judges. 

Thus  it  was  that  almost  immediately  an  antagonism 
appeared,  regarding  questions  of  minor  importance  at 
first,  as  those  of  etiquette  and  precedence,^  but  later 
affecting  weightier  matters  both  public  and  private. 

Unfriendly  relations  being  thus  established,  tlie 
breach  grew  wider  day  by  day,  and  their  letters  were 
full  of  bitterness,  marked  by  complaints  of  griev- 
ances on  the  one  side  and  of  obnoxious  interference 
on  the  other.  Such  being  their  respective  attitudes, 
it  was  with  diflSculty  and  delay  that  even  the  royal 
orders  were  carried  out  in  matters  concerning  Cortes. 
Whether  the  question  at  issue  related  to  the  count- 
ing of  his  vassals,  the  assignment  of  towns  and  lands 
granted  him,  or  expeditions  of  discovery,  it  was  in 
every  case  attended  by  many  loud  and  angry  words. 

The  first  business  m  connection  with  the  marquis 
to  which  it  was  necessary  the  audiencia  should  give 
attention  was  the  counting  of  the  twenty-three  thou- 
sand vassals  assigned  him  by  royal  grant.  Difficultica 
at  once  arose  which  rendered  the  counting  slow,*  and 
there  were  also  disagreements  between  the  oidores  and 
Cortds  with  respect  to  the  method.  Moreover  as 
public  interests  were  involved  by  the  establishment 
of  a  remarkable  precedent,  the  action  of  the  oidores 
was  closely  watched  and  criticised.'    The  discharge 


took  precedence  in  church  ceremonies;  'y  al  ofreeer,  nos  porliainos  b 

ii  ofrece  el  primero ;  y  la  paz  Boca  on  BBcriBtau,  y  vd  primero  A  nosotros,  y 

tumulu  el  primero.'  M. 

'  Tbe  oidores  reported  to  bis  MajeBty  that  the  Indiaiu,  at  the  [Ditigation 
of  their  chiefs,  cvaJed  the  count.  Thia  they  conlU  readily  do  owing  to  Iho 
focili^  with  which  they  removed  fiijin  place  topbcc.  Tliodatiesof  tTwconi- 
misBiou  appoioled  to  take  the  count  were  thus  made  irksomo  in  tbe  extreme, 
and  the  result  inaccurate.  They  were  employed  during  the  whole  of  lent  in 
determining  the  population  of  a  single  town  in  the  district  of  Cucmavaca 
without  •atisfactory  result,  and  there  were  not  leas  than  20  others  in  timt 
district.  Jitl-tcioH,  in  I'arheco  and  CuTdenae,  Vol.  Due,,  xiv.  330;  Aadieiice, 
LtUi',  in  Temaax-Compajn.  l-'oy.,  sirie  ii.  tom.  v,  151,  107-8. 

'Cortte  maintained  that  the  heads  of  families  only  should  be  coantcU, 
while  tbe  oidorea  claimed  that  the  individual  members  ought  to  he  included. 
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of  this  unenviable  duty  was  intrusted  to  six  commis- 
sioners, three  of  whom  were  appointed  by  Cort<3s  and 
three  by  the  audiencia.* 

The  commission,  however,  after  having  labored  for 
many  weeks  in  vain  efforts  to  arrive  at  even  an  ap- 
proximate count,  reported  to  the  audiencia  that  the 
(UfEculties  were  insurmountable  and  a  correct  numer- 
ation impossible,  since  not  one  fifth  of  the  estimated 
population  presented  itself  The  attempt  was  conse- 
quently abandoned,  and  a  compromise  entered  into 
by  which  Cortes,  pending  instructions  from  the  king, 
was  left  in  possession  of  Cuernavaca  with  its  depend- 
dont  townships  and  the  districts  of  Tehuantepec  and 
Cuetlachtlan.  The  valleys  of  Oajaca  and  Quilapan, 
and  various  towns  in  the  province  of  Mexico,  were 
also  assigned  him  under  the  encomienda  system,  no 
judicial  authority  being  therewith  conferred/ 

Yet  the  audiencia  considered  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  king's  grants  had  been  made  was  danger7 
ous,  from  the  fact  that  the  scattered  positions  of  the 
difTerent  districts  would  give  Cortes  too  wide  an  influ- 

Agnin,  several  families  oceapied  the  tune  dnelliog,  Mpwated  from  each  other 
by  paititioDS  of  bamboo.  The  oidorea  complaiu  to  tbe  king  that  mauy  of 
tiicsc  linuscs  were  fonnd  empty,  although  they  were  conviiiced  that  the  inhab- 
itr.nta  bad  only  temporarily  removed.  In  other  instance*  the  jiartitionB  luid 
been  taken  down  so  that  scvend  familiea  might  appear  to  belong  to  one  and 
tliu  same  liead;  and  tlio  audiencia  considered  that  all  houses  ought  to  be 
c<>untcd  whether  occupied  or  not.  Id.  Moreover  strictnera  in  count  was 
vi-:irm1y  discliBScd  by  tbo  cncomcnderos  who  recognized  tliat  the  decision  on 
tJiis  point  materioUy  affected  thomBelves,  Several  witnesses  t«»tilicd  thet 
tho  contador,  Ri)drigo  do  Albnmoz,  hod  asaert«d  that  the  count  ought  not  to 
be  tiilcen  too  strictly  as  the  difference  of  50  macehaales  more  or  less  was  a 
liiattfr  of  Blight  importance.  Pacheto  and  CdriUnoi,  CoL  Doc.,  ivi.  54S--54. 

'The  audiencia  appointed  CrlBt^bal  de  Barrioe,  Gerdoimo  Ruiz  de  U 
Mota,  ami  Ruiz  Gonzalez;  the  representatives  of  Cort^  were,  Andrte  de 
Tnpia,  Juan  de  Suleedo,  and  Kiancisco  de  Tcrmzas.  Temavx-Compmu,  Vog., 
Bi^ne  ii.  torn.  v.  107.  Cortf  a  compIalDS  that  two  of  hia  greatest  enemies  wers 
chosen  by  the  audiencia.  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenas,  Col.  Doc,  xiii.  22-3. 

'  Tho  marguis  complained  of  this  limitation  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  alto 
protested  against  the  appointment  of  eoiregidores  of  certain  towns  claimed 
t>y  him  as  pertaining  to  Ills  grant.  Jd.,  155,  and  Pafluro  and  Cdrdrna*,  Col. 
Voc,  xiv.,  331-2.  A  description  of  the  different  distrieta  and  towiuhips 
iiicludctl  in  the  asaignments  Vill  be  foand  in  Id.,  333-7,  and  Temaax- 
Coiapiint.  F'ojr.,  s^rie  ii.  torn.  v.  163-5.  A  copy  alsool  the  ogreenient  between 
tho  aitdicDcia  and  Cortes  is  contained  in  Pac/i^co  and  Cilrdaiat,  Col.  Doc. ,T:ii. 
C14-'J0.  Cort&  engaged  to  surrender  all  claim  to  any  diatriots  which  mi^t 
oltcrwonl  be  found  outaide  of  bU  gntnt. 
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ence,  and  the  oidor  Salraeron  had  already  counselled 
the  king  to  centralize  the  authority  of  the  marquis  by 
confining  his  possessions  to  one  portion  of  the  coun- 
try.* The  fact  is  his  power  over  the  natives  was  such 
as  to  cause  the  oidores  heartily  to  wish  him  back  in 
Spain.' 

Nor  was  the  assignment  of  these  grants  the  only 
cause  of  dispute.  The  erection  of  hia  palace,  the  sale 
of  his  houses  in  the  city  of  Mexico  to  the  audiencia, 
and  his  claims  to  lands  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
were  alike  productive  of  grievances  and  annoyance."* 

But  the  treatment  of  Cortes  by  the  audiencia  in 
his  public  capacity  as  captain  general  engendered  yet 
stronger  feelings  of  indignation  and  wounded  pride. 
He  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  his  high 
office  was  one  more  in  name  than  in  reality,  and  his 
quick  perception  soon  revealed  to  him  that  although 
the  crown  had  recf^iized  his  services  it  did  not  intend 
to  allow  him  much  control  in  the  guidance  of  affairs. 

•In  March  1S3I,  Paeheeo  and  Cdrrttnat,  Col  Doc.,  xiii.  203-4. 

'In  Auguit  of  tha  iame  year  Salmeron  Tenrnrks,  'il  aun  tel  pouvoir  iur 
lea  indi;;^^  qne  d'un  seul  mot  il  pourniit  toui  tea  &ire  n!voIt4>r,'  and  later 
adds:  'l\  dit. .  .qu'il  retonmera  en  IDapogae.  FlQt  an  ciel  qu'il  le  fiti  ccla 
Bcrait  hoiireux  pour  la  Nouvelle-Espngiie.  Teraaux-Compann,  I'oj/-,  t^tio  ii, 
tota.  T.  JOG.  In  tha  taxaa  letter  he  exijreBaes  the  conviction  thiat  it  would  be 
v/cH  not  to  include  the  (owoahip  of  Anteqiiera  Oajaca  in  the  grant,  while 
Oidor  Quiroga  apprises  the  king  that  the  aasisninent  to  Cort^  of  the  town  lA 
Tacubaya.  aonearilie  capital,  would  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  city.  Pachtco 
and  Cardenaa,  Cot.  Doe.,  xiii.  427-8. 

'"  By  a  letter  of  the  oidorea,  dated  14th  of  Auenat  1031,  already  frequently 
quoted,  the  king  was  informed  that  Cort^  waa  building  in  tha  city  a  pakce 
more  pretentious  tluiu  any  to  be  seen  in  Spain,  and  that  the  work  hntf  been 
interrupteil  by  the  audiencia  placing  the  towns  from  which  tlie  marquis  drew 
his  laborera  under  Che  corregimiento  aystein.  He  had,  however,  been  allowed 
to  employ  the  Indiana  of  Chales,  on  tha  condition  that  he  paid  tliem  wages. 
This  he  bad  failed  to  do,  and  the  oidorea  had  stopped  the  work.  With  regard 
to  bis  houses  in  the  city  Cortes  complains,  in  1533,  that  the  audiencia  h;ul 
neither  paid  him  for  them,  nor  were  willing  to  give  up  the  property,  not  even 
the  traders'  buildings  which,  aecordiug  to  agreement,  he  waa  to  retain;  and 
be  requests  the  council  to  interfere  in  his  belmlf.  Cnria,  in  Packeco  and  Vdr- 
denaa,  Col,  Doc.  xii.  550-1.     Certain  lands  lying  within  the  cr'~ 


n.'BtitutioQ,  which  was  resisted,  and  the  andiencia  decideit  to  submit  t'.' 
matter  to  the  luiiia  Council.  /(/.,  xxi*,,  passim.  The  queen,  in  April  IJS.1 
empowers  the  auitiencia  to  investigate  the  matter  and  decide  according  t 
jastice.  I'vya,  Cedidaria,  86. 
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From  the  first  the  new  administration  avoided  con- 
sultation with  him,"  and  when  in  military  matters  he 
offered  suggestions,  his  views  were  not  accepted,  and 
even  his  actions  were  interfered  with,  while  at  the 
same  time  no  means  was  omitted  of  impressing  upon 
the  natives  the  fact  that  the  great  conqueror  was  sub- 
servient to  the  higher  authority  of  the  audiencia. 

The  very  first  attempt  made  by  Cort(5s  to  exercise 
his  functions  as  captain  general  caused  a  rupture 
between  him  and  the  audiencia.  The  inefficient  con- 
dition of  the  available  forces  in  New  Spain  was  such 
as  to  excite  a  fear  of  an  uprising  of  the  natives. 
With  the  approval  of  the  audiencia,  Cortt^s  therefore 
proclaimed  a  general  muster  in  all  Spanish  towns, 
attaching  certain  penalties  to  those  who  failed  to  ap- 
pear with  their  arras  and  horses.  The  muster  in  the 
capital  was  a  failure,  and  when  Cortes  sought  to  en- 
force the  fines  upon  the  delinquents  the  oidorea  took 
umbrage,  considering  that  his  action  was  an  encroach- 
ment upon  their  authority." 

The  weakness  displayed  by  this  failure  to  muster 
in  force  and  the  well  known  dissension  that  prevailed 
among  the  Spaniards  offered  a  strong  temptation  to  the 
Indians.  They  believed  that  an  opportunity  for  throw- 
ing off  the  Spanish  yoke  had  at  last  arrived,  and  they 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  destroy  their  oppressors. 
Straggling  Spaniards  in  the  country  were  murdered, 


that  ho  was  not  allowed  to  cdDsult  with  tlic  audiencia.  but  was  >i 
toobcyoTilcre.  Id.,  12.  ia  hia  Jtelat^ioii  tU  ,Vf rrif iix  ho  atates  tbat  tho  nudioncia 
cnuBtrucd  the  king's  instructions  rohittvo  to  himself  to  suit  thenuelv«s,  uiil 
that  without  voice  or  vote  in  their  couucilB  he  was  compelled  simply  to  o\ecut« 
their  ordcre.  Failures  could  thus  be  charged  to  hie  account,  wliilo  tho  credit 
of  his  successes  could  be  appro^iriated  by  the  prtsident  and  oidono.  EasrUtt4 
Smllo^,  217-18. 

'-This  question  of  prerogative  was  still  unsettled  in  April  1C32.  Cortta 
MTitiug  lo  tlie  king  on  tho  20th  renjarks :  '  y  aal  ae  ha  ([ucilado  hasta  hoy 
c|N(!  niiirtiuia  i^rden  hL  concierto  hay.'  Id,.  IDl.  A  altntlar  failure  oocnrrcd  at 
Vc-.Ti  Cruz.  Id.,  2-20.  Tho  audiencia  attributed  this  failure  to  the  action  of 
Iho  onamica  of  Cort»?8  who  'niincraient  mieux  pcnlre  tout  ca  qu'ils  jiossidene 
(|iiu  lu  recunnaitre  pour  lour  Bup^rieui-.'  Teniaiix-Compaiu,  I  o^.,  ai^rie  ii.  torn. 
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and  preparations  made  for  a  sudden  rising  in  the  city. 
According  to  Oviedo  more  thao  two  hundred  Spaniards 
were  soon  found  to  be  missing,  and  the  alarm  became 
general.  The  oidores  in  the  emergency  recognized 
that  the  only  man  capable  of  dealing  with  the  excited 
Indians  was  the  captain  general,  and  him  they  now 
called  upon  to  come  to  their  assistance.  With  a  large 
force  he  marched  into  the  capital,  and  by  his  decisive 
measures  quiet  was  restored.  Great  numbers  were 
made  prisoners  and  the  horrors  of  fire  and  blood- 
hounds implanted  a  wholesome  fear  upon  the  natives, 
who  were  once  more  taught  that  their  patriotic  strug- 
gles only  tightened  the  conqueror's  grasp." 

The  revolt  seems  to  have  extended  far  southward, 
for  during  the  early  part  of  1 531  the  Zapotecs  in  Oajaca 
aod  Impitcingo  were  in  rebellion,  and  a  number  of 
Spaniards  who  had  entered  the  district  in  search  of  gold 
had  been  slaughtered." 

The  ayuntamiento  of  Antequera  despatched  all  avail- 
able force  against  the  insurgents,  but  as  this  left  the 
town  without  defenders  it  was  necessary  to  send  as- 
sistance from  Mexico.  But  even  under  these  circum- 
stances, in  which  the  experience  and  military  ability 
of  Cortes  ought  to  have  been  respected,  his  views  met 
with  opposition,  and  the  conqueror  of  New  Spain 
deemea  it  prudent  to  yield  in  all  points  to  the  opinions 
of  the  oidores  on  the  ground  that  his  would  be  tho 
blame  in  case  of  mishap.  The  revolt  was  suppressed, 
but  the  expeditions  sent  out  by  the  captain  general 
encountered  unnecessary  difficulties,  owing  to  the  in- 
terference of  the  audiencia." 

"Oinu^o.ui.  521.  A  Mm  alarm  was  raised  ODeuJgbt  In  tbo  capital  which 
eaosed  geiieial  consteniation.  The  originator  of  it  was  not  (liscovcrcd,  but  it 
afforded  an  additional  motive  for  auppresaing  the  comipiracy.  Torgiiemada, 
i.  005;  Catxt,  Tn*Siglc0,  L  90-100.    Conaah  also  Ucrrera,  dec.  iv,  lib.  ix, 

"  One  Alonso  Tabera  and  several  companions  were  killed,  and  shertly  after- 
ward sue  other  Spaniards  with  a  large  number  of  slaves  were  put  to  death. 
Carta  del  Ayaat.,  in  Pacheeo  and  Cdrdfvat,  Cnl.  Doe.,  xiii.  132-3. 

"Cortit,  Eterito* Stitlloe,  19\-3,  218-10.  Even  the  pnojibmcut  of  insubor- 
dination in  liis  ranks  was  not  allowed  him  l>y  tlio  audioncia.  Ttruaim-Catu- 
pans,  Vo]/.,  a6ne  ii.  torn.  v.  15G;  and  when  on  one  occasion  an  oUicor  exceeded 
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Thus  thwarted  in  every  public  and  private  measure, 
Cortes  felt  bitterly  the  humiliations  to  which  he  was 
subjected.  Accustomed  to  command  so  long  without 
restriction,  his  position  became  distasteful.  His  great 
achievements  merited,  he  thought,  a  higher  appreci- 
ation than  that  which  made  of  him  but  a  mere  figure- 
head of  power;  and  with  wounded  heart,  and  in  dis- 
gust at  hia  empty  title  of  captain  general,  he  begged 
the  king,  since  bis  ability  was  held  in  so  poor  esteem, 
to  appoint  a  more  competent  person  to  take  his 
place." 

But  after  all  the  misery  was  not  wholly  on  one  side. 
Cort^a  was  to  the  audiencia  as  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
His  friends  were  numerous,  and  their  ranks  were  re- 
enforced  by  discontented  encomenderos  who  saw  their 
interests  attacked  by  the  audiencia,  which  endeavored 
to  suppress  repartimientos.  In  July  1532  President 
Fuenleal  suggested  the  recall  of  Cortt^s  to  Spain,  with 
four  or  five  others  who  were  causing  trouble. ^^ 

Meantime  Corttis  had  left  the  city  and  retired  in 
disgust  to  Cuernavaca,  where  he  had  caused  a  palace 
to  be  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.     Here  he 

hia  instmctioDB  and  redaced  to  Blavery  samo  prisonen  captured  in  the  Inipil- 

cingu  compaigD,  tlie  marquia  waa  repriuuuidcu  for  not  Laving  given  Hufflciently 
dolinite  onlera  to  hia  lieutenant,  and  the  otEcer  was  iirr«sted.  Quiroffi,  in 
Pacheco  and  Cdrdencu,  Col.  Doe.,  xiii.  424-0.  The  king  in  March  1532 
iustructa  the  Budiencia  not  to  proceed  againat  cither  the  captoiu,  Vaaco  Por- 
caJlo,  or  the  mafxiuis  in  tbia  matter,  Pui/a,  C'diilario,  79.  Nor  could  Corli!l 
obtain  any  redress  from  the  audiencia  when  Captain  Lula  de  Castilla,  whom 
he  luul  sent  with  an  expedition  to  colonize  part  of  the  conntry  prcvioasiy 
pad  lied,  woB  seized  by  Guzman  and  kept  prisoner  till  hia  foUoweis  diabandeiL 
Jiarrilof.  Sueltos,  192-3, 

"  Hia  letter  is  dated  April  20,  1632,  and  he  remarks:  '  Forqne  pnee  haata 
aqui  no  he  errado,  no  querria  ercar  de  aqui  adclante:  yo,  como  un  vecino, 
acguiro  lo  qua  me  mondaren.'  EscrUon  Siielloi.  103.  On  the  20Cii  of  Mareh 
preceding,  the  queen  isaued  the  following  aomcwhat  indefinite  iiratmctionB  to 
theaudicncia  regarding  the  duties  of  the  captain  general:  '  El  Marques  hade 
vaar  el  ufiuio  de  capitan  general  en  la  naeva  EapaQa  en  Us  coaaa,  q  por  noa 
capecialmcte  le  fuercu  mondadas,  o  alia  por  vomItos  en  nuestm  nombre  aa 
tti  mandareo,  y  no  en  otia  coaa,  miraj-cys  bien  aicmpre  lo  que  lea  encomendoyi 
y  mondaya,  porque  ae  cscuaen  difemncias,  teniendo  aiempra  resp«cto  a  la  per- 
sona del  marquea.'  Puga,  Cedulario,  79. 

"  Ptvhfco  BjiA  CiiTdenta,  Col.  Doc.,  ziiL  220.  Tbia  advice  was  agun  givo) 
by  the  audiencia  in  November  following.  Temaax-Compam,  I'ojf.,  airie  ii. 
torn.  V.  20S-9.  HcrTera  is  alone  with  respect  to  the  relationa  between  CorMl 
and  FuenleoL  Ho  dcHcribcs  them  aa  amicable,  and  asserta  that  the  president 
coDtinniilly  consulted  Cort^  dec.  iv.  lib.  ix.  cap.  xiv. 
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occupied  himself  with  agricultm-e  and  stock-raising, 
entertaining  meanwhile  various  projects  of  discovery. 

On  taking  possession  of  the  domains  of  his  mar- 
quisate,  in  the  valley  of  Oajaca,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towu  refused  to  accept  him  as  their  feudal  lord.^^  This 
action  of  the  Indians  was  doubtless  owing  to  the  town 
having  been  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlement of  Antequera  which  adjoined  it;"  and  from 
this  time  forward  the  people  of  Antequera  and  Cortes 
were  involved  in  frequent  and  violent  disputes.  The 
marquis  justly  regarded  the  founding  of  the  city  as  an 
encroachraent  upon  his  domain,  a  hostile  intrusion. 
His  people  were  always  in  trouble  with  the  Spanish 
residents,  who  in  their  turn  appropriated  portions  of 
the  best  ground,  seized  upon  his  water  privileges,  and 
treated  his  agents  with  indignity.™ 

The  central  and  advantageous  position  of  the  town 
had  induced  CorttSs  to  begin  building  a  palace  in 
Oajaca,  but  he  now  discontinued  the  work,  and  erected' 
a  house  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant.  This  removal 
of  his  seat  and  the  narrow  confines  to  which  Ante- 
quera was  limited  effectually  checked  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,"  and  instead  of  a  flourishing  settlement, 

"The  towns  of  Oajaca  and  Antequera  11U17  be  ccDsidered  as  one.  Tb« 
flrat  audiencia  founded  the  Spanish  town  of  Antequera  cloac  to  the  Indian 
village  of  Oajaca  on  limd  bclonKing  to  the  marquis.  Cortes  miiint&incd  that 
tbia  was  done  to  injuro  him,  and  preaonted  a  putilioa  tu  the  sccood  nudicncia 
regarding  tho  matter.  Tentaiix-Companli,  Vo'j.,  iSria  ii.  torn.  v.  140-7.  tlo- 
rencia  Htatcs  that  the  king  granted  Cortes  four  villas  in  exchange  for  the  city, 
Comp.  dr.  Jent,  23 1 . 

''  In  March  1531  the  oidor  Salmeron  lafoimB  the  India  Council  that  tbe 
settlera  in  Antequera  wished  to  have  tho  villa  removed  elsewhere,  before  they 
had  erected  many  buildiiifrs;  or  hav-o  tha  town  of  Uajoca  Riven  to  thcro. 
Salmcroa  advises  that  the  latter  proposition  lie  adopted.  Pachtcocmil  C'lir- 
deaaK.  Col.  Doc.,  xiii.  203. 

''On  one  occasion  the  alcaldes  imprisoned  his  Bf;cnt,  Diego  del  Castillo, 
ftnd  submitted  him  to  outrageous  treatment.  /•'.,  Jiii.  Q.'>l-4. 

"  Charles  gave  it  tbe  name  and  privileges  of  a  city  April  25,  1532.  Xftli- 
na,  Chnm.  San  Ditgo,  240.  Vilhi  Seflor  names  April  25,  1531,  as  tlio  date, 
Thratro,  ii.  112,  which  is  probably  incorrect,  as  Cort<^,  writing  on  the  2."jth 
of  Jaoiuuy  1533,  to  the  Council  of  tha  Indies,  represents  Uiat  a  proctor  b.ad 
been  despatched  to  Spain  by  tho  Spaniards  of  Antequera  for  tlio  piirponc  of 
petitioning  that  their  villa  bn  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  and  opiioscs  tho 
request  by  bringing  forward  his  own  claims,  /"ac/ieco  andCuVrffMns,  CW.  Doc,, 
xii.  645-0.  According  to  llcrrcra,  exemption  was  ^niDteil  tho  city  fur  30 
yeats,  '  del  seruicio  ordinario. '  dec.  v.  lib.  ii.  cap.  viiL 
Hut.  Un.,  Vol.  II.    31 
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in  a  few  years  its  residents  were  reduced  to  actual 


Other  matters  during  this  period  became  grounds 
of  contention  between  him  and  the  ruling  powers, 
such  as  the  payment  of  tithes,^  forest,  pasture,  and 
water  rights,  to  which  he  laid  exclusive  claim  in  the 
district  of  Cuernavaca,"  and  complaints  made  by  his 
vassals  of  the  excessive  tribute  imposed  upon  them.** 
Moreover,  the  much  vexed  question  of  the  number  of 
his  vassals  was  again  brought  forward,  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  matter  being  marked  by  want  of  liberality 
in  the  actions  of  the  audiencia,  and  by  petulant  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  Cortes.'*  Yet  no  adjustment 
could  be  arrived  at.    The  marquis,  though  deprived  of 

"  Antequen  was  raised  to  the  nmk  of  a  cathedral  town  in  1534,  but  the 

description  of  it  given  by  Bishop  Himte  io  1544  iadicatoa  the  victory  of  Cor- 
Wi.  Tlio  city,  he  writes,  wna  in  Huch  n  condition  that  its  abandonment  would 
bo  no  losa.  The  diatresa  of  tlie  iniiabitonts  waa  owina  to  the  city  posBeming 
no  lands,  all  the  suirounding  country  being  owned  liy  Cort^.  Provisions 
consequoutiy  commanded  exorbitant  price*.  The  town  bad  been  foimded  oat 
of  maiico  to  tlio  marquis,  but  the  echumo  only  worked  to  tbo  injury  of  the 
settlers,  who  bad  not  even  commons  for  pasturage.  A  cbange,  however, 
might  l>e  cETucted  by  a  proper  arrangement  with  Cort^  which  would  make 
Antcqucra  one  of  tho  most  important  places  in  the  coontry.  3'emaia-Voni- 
piiiif.  I'nji.,  sflrio  i.  torn,  x,  205-8. 

"  Cort(;a  had  obteincd  from  the  pope  a.  bull  ^nuitjne  to  him  immonity  from 
tithes  on  the  iloinuins  granted  to  him  b;  tho  kmg.  Tlie  audiencia  report  bis 
conseiiuent  refusal  to  pay  them.  In  153-1  royal  orders  were  issued  to  tho 
effect  that  he  was  not  to  l)c  exempt  from  tho  payment,  since  such  exemption 
■wonld  bo  prejudicial  to  the  royal  patronato,  which  it  was  not  the  pope's 
intention  to  injure.  MonUmajiOT,  Sr^aHof,  49;  Pngn,  Cedalario,  84. 

"Tho  queen  by  ci^dulaof  April  *2D,  l!h)3,  ordered  that  these  forests,  waters, 
•nd  pastures  be  common  property  of  the  Spaniards.  Id.,  S5. 

''The  nntivos  of  tho  Cucmavaca  dislriot  presented  to  Pedro  Oarcla, 
the  interpreter  of  the  audiencia,  eight  rnintinga  descriptive  of  the  tribntes 
they  had  paid  to  the  marquis,  and  stated  that  they  were  treated  by  bis  un- 
derlings more  like  slaves  than  vassals.  Oarcia,  in  Pnclfro  and  C&rdtitai,  Col. 
Doe.,  xiv.  142-7.  Tbo  kinj;  in  September  1533.  directed  the  audiencia  to 
determine  the  tribute  to  lie  paid  by  the  vaasals  not  only  of  Cnetnavaca  but  of 
all  hia  domains.  Puga,  Ceiliilario,  87. 

■■In  April  1032  the  audiencia  informs  the  crown  that  in  order  te  arrive 
at  some  knowledge  of  tho  number,  Indians  in  the  guise  of  traders  had  been 
iccrotly  Bcnt  into  tho  diatrictof  Cuemavaca,  These  had  made  drawings  of 
tho  tewns  and  villagca  in  tho  valley,  from  which  it  ap]Ksred  that  in  that  dis- 
trict only  there  were  more  than20,000houses  each  containing  several  families. 
Tho  audiencia  believed  that  Cortt's  had  received  more  than  his  right.  Ter- 
maix-Compan',  Fo;/..  s^rie  ti.  torn.  v.  204-C  Tho  queen  in  April  l.'>33 
approved  the  suggestion  made  by  tho  audiencia  that  President  FuenloiU  and 
two  oidorcs  eliould  proceed  to  Cticmavoca  and  verify  tho  ntinting*,  tak- 
ing witli  them  tho  natives  that  had  drawn  them,   Puga,   Ctdulario,  S3-4. 
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some  portion  of  his  grant,  adhered  to  his  claims  and 
defended  his  rights  as  tenaciously  as  the  audiencia 
assailed  them,  ^ling  protests  and  making  appeals  to 
the  crown  whenever  loss  was  threatened." 

Again,  in  1537  and  1538,  under  the  administration 
of  Viceroy  Mendoza,  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
affairs  to  a  satisfactory  adjustment."  Again  the  mar- 
quis m  a  letter  to  the  India  Council,  dated  20th  of 
September  1538,  enters  at  length  into  the  troubles 
and  expenses  attending  the  count,  and  having  been 
deprived  of  many  townships,  impoverished  by  the  heavy 
expenses  of  unremunerative  expeditions,  in  reduced 
circumstances,  and  oppressed  with  debt,  he  asks  relief 
in  order  that  ho  may  live.     Poor  conqueror!  * 

But  it  is  time  to  consider  the  efforts  made  by  Cortds 
to  extend  discoveries  in  the  South  Sea,  and  mark  how 
his  exertions  were  cramped  and  his  prospects  of  suc- 
cess marred  by  the  same  watchful  opponents. 

The  reader  is  already  aware  that  previous  to  his 
departure  to  Spain,  Cortda  had  despatched  a  fleet  to 
the  Moluccas,  and  that  the  commerce  he  wished  to 
establish  there  might  be  permanent,  he  began  the 
construction  of  other  vessels  at  Tehuantepec  with  the 
intention  of  sending  them  to  support  the  first  expe- 
dition.    Four  vessels  were  ahready  built  when  he  left 

^CoTtia,  in  Paehtco  and  CdrdetUM,  Col.  Dot.,  liL  641-9,  654-63.  On 
ttcconnl  of  tba  eiunity  djaplnyed  by  the  audieDd&  be  petitioned  the  king  to 
■end  a  apecial  conimiBsioner  to  maka  the  count  and  deliver  him  his  vaaaaU,  or 
to  empower  a  commission  of  prelates  and  friars  in  New  8pain  to  do  so,  other- 
wise &  settlement  would  never  be  ELCCompllBhod.  Id.,  xiii.  24-^. 

"Viceroj  Mendoza  and  Vasco  de  Quirogo,  bishop  elect  of  Michoacan, 
were  empowered,  November  30,  1537,  to  count  the  voaaals.  Id.,  xii.  314-16. 

^CoTtia,  Carta,  CU.  Doc.  InSd.,  iv.  194-201.  His  eipenaea  in  fitting  out 
Brmaments  had  been  enonnouB,  besides  other  calls  upon  bis  purse,  which  waa 
ever  an  open  one.  He  thns  describes  hia  atraitened  circumatanceB :  'dm 
ba  nyudas  de  coata  qne  deae  Reel  Consejo  se  me  ban  becbo, .  .ya  tcngo  harto 
quo  bacer  in  mantenonne  en  on  aldea,  donde  t«Dgo  mi  muger,  ain  osar  rcaidir 
en  eata  cibdad  ni  yenir  d  ella,  por  no  tener  que  comer  en  ella.'  Aud  I:e 
entreats  tbe  council,  '  dar. .  .drden  como  enmia  diaatenga  de  comer  y  despoca 
Jcltos  se  conozca  en  mis  hijoa  que  an  padre  mereacid  olgo.'  Facluco  and  <  'dr- 
deiiat,  C'ol.  Doe.,  iii.  039.  But  no  Gual  settlomcnt  of  hia  claima  was  made  in 
hia  lifetime,  and  it  was  only  after  his  death  that  the  latter  wiah  obtained 
recognition,  when  the  origina!  grant  was  confinned  to  his  son,  with  a  slt^bt 
and  without  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  vaasala,  by  Philip  11. 
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New  Spain,  and  a  fifth  was  completed  later.  The  fleet 
was  almost  ready  to  sail,  when  the  oidores  of  the  first 
audiencia  interfered.  They  seized  and  sent  prisoner 
to  Mexico  the  officer  in  charge,  dismissed  the  Indians 
employed,  and  suspended  work.  The  ship  tackle  and 
stores  were  stolen,  and  the  vessels  were  left  to  rot. 
On  the  return  of  Cortf^a  they  were  almost  ruined,  and 
the  loss  which  he  sustained  amounted  to  more  than 
twenty  thousand  castellan os." 

Nor  did  Cortes  meet  with  that  cooperation  from 
the  second  audiencia  which  he  had  expected.  Not 
disheartened  by  the  discouraging  result  of  his  former 
attempt,  shortly  after  his  return  to  New  Spain  he 
hastened  to  carry  out  his  contracts  with  the  king.  Ho 
began  the  construction  of  four  new  vessels,  two  at 
Tehuantepec  and  two  at  Acapulco,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  them  launched  about  the  beginning  of  1532. 
But  the  audiencia,  which  at  first  hadencouraged  him 
to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  his  schemes,**  now, 
to  the  marquis'  cost,  and  notwithstanding  a  decree 
forbidding  its  interference,**  caused  him  much  trouble. 
Acapulco**  was  inaccessible  to  carts  and  pack  animals, 
and  Cortds  found  it  necessary  to  employ  native  car- 
riers to  transport  tackle  and  stores  for  his  ships.  The 
opening  policy  of  the  new  audiencia  with  respect  to 
the   treatment    of  the   natives  was  that  of  strictly 

"  Ah  b  further  injustice  the  oidorca,  according  to  the  Tepreaentation  of 
Cort^a  to  the  king,  comlemneil  the  officer  in  eharjje  t*  pliy  3,000  caatellanOi, 
claimed  by  the  caqjeiiters  as  compensation  for  the  low  of  work  for  nearly  a 
year.  Property  belonging  to  Corti^  waa  Bold  to  meet  this  Uemand.  Carta,  in 
f.'bf.  Dof.  laid.,  L  30-40,  The  amount  of  loaa  is  stated  by  the  attorney  of 
Cort^  at  a  Uter  date  to  have  exceeded  30,000  caatellanoa.  CorUt,  Eeerilm 
Siidioa,  217. 

"Conwm,  Hial.  Ma:., 287-8.  • 

"  'Aunqiio  yo  he  visto  una  protdeion,  en  qae  ee  manda  al  presidentc  j 
oidores  quo  no  se  entrometan  en  coaa  deste  dcscubriniiento,  aiuoque  librcinetite 
me  dejeo  hacer.'  CorUa,  EikHIos  SailtoH,  ItM. 

='  Acapulco  was  the  capital  town  of  tlio  Cobnixoaa  under  the-Artec  empire. 
It  had  been  visited  at  on  early  date  by  eiplorois  of  the  BOnth  cooat  sent  by 
('ortt'B.  The  port  waa  recognized  by  Cortr>B  as  affording  facilities  for  sbip- 
Uuilding,  and  veaaela  were  constructed  and  despatched  hero  at  an  early  date. 
It  is  mentioned  by  the  Budieociu  in  lo32,  TcTiuuec-Conipant,  Voy.,  serie  iL 
torn,  v.,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  a  recognized  SpauLih  setuement  till 
\jM.    Philip  IL  elevated  it  to  tho  rank  of  a  city. 
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enforcine  the  laws  of  protection.  Accordingly,  his 
Indians  were  taken  away,  his  operations  ordered  dis- 
continued, and  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pesos  im- 
posed." 

Thwarted  at  every  turn,  Cortes  gave  way  to  de- 
spair. "I  obeyed  their  order,"  he  writes,  "and  ceased 
my  preparations,  so  that  neither  by  sea  nor  land  can 
I  do  your  Majesty  any  service,"  and  in  his  heart 
doubted  whether  the  exploration  of  the  South  Sea 
was  a  matter  of  any  interest  to  the  crown.  Such  is  the 
version  given  by  the  marquis,  but  the  audiencia  tell  a 
somewhat  different  tale,  and  inform  the  queen  that 
Cort^  paid  no  heed  to  the  alguaciles  whom  they  had 
sent  to  release  the  natives  from  their  servitude,  but 
defiantly  ordered  the  carriers  to  continue  their  labors. 
Whereupon  the  audiencia  instituted  proceedings 
against  him.''  There  was  undoubtedly  truth  in  what 
the  oidores  said. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  machinations  of  the  evil 
ones,  Cort^a  despatched  from  Acapulco  in  May  1532 
two  ships,  the  Han  Marcos  and  the  San  Miguel,"' 
under  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  the  details  of  which  ex- 
pedition, as  well  as  those  of  the  subsequent  maritime 
efforts  of  the  marquis,  may  be  found  in  my  History 
of  ilie  North  Mexican  States. 

With  this  beginning  Cortes  next  determined  to 
superintend  in  person  the  completion  of  his  ships  at 
Tehuantepec,  and  repairing  thither  hastened  his  prcp- 

"  Cort4a  in  hia  Mconnt  to  the  king  of  thia  interruption  explains  that  the 
natives  CTnpIoycd  were  thoae  of  his  own  cncomtcndiL;  that  he  paid  them  for 
their  labor,  and  thnt  the  ordimuice  prohibitinf;  the  employment  of  Indiao  cot' 
ricTB  hud  b<ecn  violated  with  impimit;  bv  othen.  CiiTla,  in  Pachcco  and  (,'dr- 
ilaiat,  Col.  Doc,  xii.  543;  Cot.  D<k.  Inid.,  iv.  175-7.  Aloiiso  do  Zarita, 
writing  in  the  loBt  half  of  the  IGth  century,  'oydor  que  fuedo  la  real  audien- 
cia,' representg  that  Uie  construction  of  fleets  by  Corti^  coat  the  lives  of  thoo- 
Bonda  of  Indians.  Pachteo  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doc.,  iL  113-14. 

•5  Temaux-Compana,  Voy.,  sCiie  ii.  torn.  v.  203-4. 

"  Pai-heco  Had  t'drdeniv,  xH.  541.  These  veascla  were  built  under  contract 
by  Jnao  Kodriguez  do  Villof uerto,  for  1,500  caatellanos,  to  l>o  delivered  before 
Cbristmaa,  ]r>31.  CorK;  in  Col.  Doc.  iiitd.,  ii.  410-10.  The  ill-fated  vcsbcIb 
were  both  lost,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the  crewi,  weakencil  by  sickness  and 
famine,  maasaored  by  the  natives.  Cortt!s  attributed  tlic  failure  of  this  ex. 
pcditioD  to  the  comity  of  Guzman,  who  prevented  his  captains  landing  for  sup- 
pliea  and  repairs.  Heal  Proiiinon,  in  IcazbaUeta,  Col-  Doe.,  ii.  Zo. 
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arations  as  rapidly  as  possible,  living  in  a  hut  on  the 
beach,  and  even  laboring  with  his  own  hands." 

Yet  with  all  his  eagerness  the  work  went  slowly  on. 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  lived  in  his  cabin  on  the  sand, 
and  though  in  January  1533  he  reported  to  the  king 
his  expectation  to  be  ready  in  March,  it  was  not  till 
the  29th  of  October  following  that  his  vessels,  the 
San  Ldzaro  and  the  Concepcion,  left  port."* 

The  enterprise,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  lower 
California,  was  attended  with  disaster.  About  the 
middle  of  1534  the  Concepcion  was  brought  into  the 
port  of  Chiametla  by  six  or  seven  sailors,^  the  sole 
survivors  of  her  crew,  who  had  much  to  tell  of  mutiny 
and  murder.**  She  had  become  separated  from  the 
San  Ldzaro,  which  afterward  found  her  way  to  Te- 
huantepec.  The  reports  of  lands  discovered  brought 
by  these  men  excited  in  Nuilo  de  Guzman  a  desire  to 
continue  the  adventure  on  his  own  account.  So  he 
seized  the  vessel  and  held  the  sailors,  that  the  news 
might  not  reach  Cortds.  But  the  marquis  heard  of 
it,*'  and  appealed  to  the  audiencia,  only  to  enter  upon 
fresh  complications.  That  body,  though  it  issued  an 
order  in  the  king's  name  commanding  Guzman  to 
surrender  the  ship,  and  prohibiting  him  from  pros- 
ecuting the  discovery,  ordered  Cortds  also  to  desist 
from  further  exploration  in  that  direction."  The 
marquis  appealed  to  the  crown,  maintaining  that  Guz- 

"  Id. ,  35-6.  The  port  of  Tehiuntepec  was  called  Port  of  Santiago.  JCoraag, 
Caenla.  in  Fachero  and  Cdrdauu,  Col  Doc.,  >ii,  208. 

"CotUi, Ecr'iUf  Suellot,  250.  The coatof  thetwoTewelsamonntedtoO.OOO 
peioB  de  oro  de  minas.  Itomay,  Ciuata,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdetuu,  Col.  Jjoc., 
xii.  209-313.  Zam^ois,  Ilia.  M(j.,  iv.  mi,  574,  erronaoualyregarda  the  two 
GxpediCionsasoDe,  andliascoiifuaed  the  eveoUof  the  latter  witE  tboee  of  tha 

"  '  Con  Imata  sieta  hombrea.'  Corlit,  Escritot  Butlloi,  203. 

*"  See  Hut.  North  Mex.  Stata,  i. ,  this  seriei. 

"  Writing  on  this  matter  Cort^  taja:  'Snpe  caii  por  milagro,  iwand  la 
diligeocia  que  Nuflo  de  Qtoman  pnBO  en  goardar  el  tecreto,'  etc.  Etcritoi 
Sudtot,  263. 

"The  reason  given  by  the  oidorea  was  that  they  had  heard  that  Oozroan 
had  already  despatched  an  expedition  to  the  discovered  land,  and  that  'escan- 
d:dos,  muertos  de  hombrea  &  otroa  incovenientcB'  would  be  the  conseqncncv 
if  tlie  two  should  meet.  The  order  sent  to  Guzman  ia  dated  Angust  19th, 
that  to  Cortes  the  2d  of  September  15.34,  Real  Provieion,  in  IcmbaktUx,  Col. 
Doc.,  iL  31-10,  and  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdenai,  Col  Doc.,  zii.  41S-29. 
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man  had  neither  sent  nor  could  send  an  expedition, 
since  he  had  no  vessel  of  his  own,  and  the  Concepdon 
was  stranded.  At  the  opening  of  his  protest  he  sig- 
nificantly calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  was  acting 
in  conformity  with  his  Majesty's  commands  and  with 
the  contract  which  he  held. 

The  action  taken  by  the  audiencia  after  this  pro- 
test was  no  more  favorable  to  the  efforts  of  the  mar- 
quis than  had  been  its  previous  course.  The  truth 
is  that  the  oidores  were  secretly  supported  by  the 
throne,  a  course  at  once  cowardly  and  base  on  the 
part  of  Charles,  who  through  very  shame  could  not 
cast  off  one  to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  and  yet  he 
feared  to  permit  him  to  prosper.  Gonzalo  Ruiz  was 
commissioned  on  the  22d  of  August  to  proceed  to 
Nueva  Galicia  and  investigate  the  matter;  but  noth- 
ing was  done  in  favor  of  Cortes,  whose  repeated 
appeals  to  the  audiencia  were  responded  to  with 
such  lultewarmness  that  he  rightly  concluded  that 
their  neglect  was  intentional."  He  therefore  deter- 
mined to  take  matters  into  his  own  hands,  despatch  a 
third  expedition,  and  command  it  in  person.  At  the 
same  time  he  would  call  to  account  his  adversary 
of  New  Gtalicia.  About  midwinter  1534-5  he  de- 
spatched from  Tehuantepec  for  Chiametla  three  ves- 
sels, the  San  Ldzaro,  the  Santa  Agueda,  and  the  Santo 
Tomds,  thoroughly  equipped  and  well  supplied  with 
stores.  About  the  same  time  he  started  by  land  for 
Chiametla  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.**  But 
Guzman,  too  weak  to  contend  with  him,  avoided  hos- 
tilities, and,  during  the  time  Cortds  was  in  Jalisco, 
preferred  to  be  absent,  occupying  himself  with  the 
suppression  of  an  Indian  outbreak  in  the  valley  of 
Banderas."    The  land  and  sea  expeditions  were  thus 

•* Ounfsum,  in  PaeheeoiJiA  Cdrdenaa,  Col.  Doe.,  xiL,  429-39. 

"A  witness  in  asubeequoat  lawsuit  teati&ul  that  there  were  400  Spaninrcls 
Mid  300  negroes,  Bernd  Diaz,  HifL  Verdad.,  2.T3-4,  sbjb  the  expedition 
consisted  of  320  penoua,  including  34  niairied  coaplcs. 

'^GnzmDQ,  writing  in  June  1535,  cl&ima  tluit  the  Imd  policy  of  Cortus 
while  passing  through  Jalisco  wss  the  catueof  these  Indiou  troubles.  Pac/iteo 
and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doe.,  xm.  414-17. 
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reunited  at  Chiametla  without  molestation,  and  Cor- 
tes, after  inspecting  the  Concepcion  which  be  found  in 
an  unserviceable  condition,  proceeded  to  make  an 
attempt  to  found  a  colony  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Californian  peninsula. 

The  failure  of  the  scheme,  unless  additional  vessels 
and  supplies  were  provided  for  the  colony,  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  Cortes,  and  he  returned  with  the 
Santa  Agueda  and  Santo  Tomds  to  Acapulco  with  the 
intention  of  fitting  out  a  new  fleet  for  that  purpose. 
Moreover  news  of  the  arrival  of  Mendoza  as  viceroy 
had  been  brought  to  him  by  a  vessel  under  the  com- 
mand of  Francisco  de  Ulloa,  and  this,  together  with 
an  earnest  request  from  his  wife,  was  an  additional 
motive  for  his  return."  Though  little  is  known  of  his 
operations  during  the  following  two  or  three  years  he 
did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  attaining  some  brilliant 
success,  and  with  his  customary  activity  made  prepa- 
rations for  another  expedition.  In  September  1538 
he  informed  the  India  Council  that  he  bad  nine  good 
ships  already  built,  but  not  yet  launched,  owing  to  the 
want  of  navigators,*'  and  in  1539  his  enthusiasm  was 
raised  by  the  marvellous  reports  brought  by  Marcos 
do  Niza  of  the  cities  of  Cibola. 

Whatever  had  been  the  captain  general's  hopes  of 
assistance  on  the  arrival  of  a  viceroy  in  New  Spain, 
the  change  in  the  form  of  government  only  brought 
into  the  field  a  new  and  powerful  competitor.  Men- 
doza himself  would  like  to  be  a  great  explorer,  and  in 
1537  ho  asked  of  the  king  permission  to  participate 
in  enterprises  of  discovery.** 

"  Itcspccting  the  returning  fleet  and  all  other  particnian,  Bee  RiM.  Xorth 
Mfx.  Slalft,  Tol.  i.  tliis  Berics. 

'■  I{g  liail  sent  to  Punamii  and  Nicarapia  for  aailoTB,  bat  withoQt  aucceu. 
He  tbercfi^ro  dcsr"^'^'"^''  '^  ^^'*  time  .Juan  Galvano  to  Spain  in  onler  to 
procure  them.  t'trttV,  VarCi,  iu  Col.  Doc,  Infd..  iv.  103-i.  See  alio  I'acheto 
and  C'anlfiiw,  Col.  Doc.,  iii.  535-43,  and  Eicriloe  Surllos,  281.  Motolini*, 
ilM.  lud.,  171,  follon-eil  by  Mcndicta,  Hiel.  £c/m.  ,  .308,  mokes  mention  of  en 
expedition  sent  out  by  Cort^a  some  time  during  this  year,  and  accompanied 
iiy  tUrco  Franciscan  trials;  but  I  do  not  find  the  assertion  of  these  author* 
Bupporled  liy  any  otlier  authority. 

'"  And  for  the  same  fuvora  granted  to  other*  in  like  CMea.  Paeheco  and 
Cirdtuat,  Col.  Doc.,  U.  211. 
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At  first  the  relations  between  Mendoza  and  Cortes 
were  not  of  an  unfriendly  nature,  but  the  extreme 
punctiliousness  which  presently  arose  indicated  a 
growing  jealousy,"  and  the  regulations  defining  cer- 
tain formalities  which  for  the  sake  of  harmony  they 
agreed  to  observe,  were  ineffective  to  prevent  a  rupture; 
and  now  when  men  became  wild  over  the  rich  realms 
to  bo  found  in  the  north,  each  wished  the  other  in  the 
foul  pit,  Cortds,  determined  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  northern  exploration  to  which  he  laid  claim  should 
not  be  wrested  from  him,  hastened  hia  preparations, 
and  in  spite  of  the  viceroy's  attempts  to  prevent  him, 
succeeded  in  despatching  a  portion  of  his  fleet  from 
Acapulco,  under  the  command  of  Francisco  de  Ulloa.^ 
But  Mendoza  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the 
way,  seizing  upon  the  captain  general's  remaining 
vessels  at  Tehuantepec,  forbiding  any  one  to  leave 
New  Spain  without  his  permission,  and  sending  a 
strong  force  up  the  coast  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
Ulloas  ships  into  any  of  the  ports.  A  messenger 
despatched  to  Cortds  from  Santiago  in  Colima  was 
seized  and  tortured,  that  information  might  be  ob- 
tained from  him;  and  shortly  afterward,  one  of  the 
vessels  putting  into  Guatulco*^  under  stress  of  weather, 
the  pilot  and  sailors  were  made  prisoners." 

All  future  efforts  of  the  marquis  to  prosecute  dis- 

**  They  agreed  to  addreta  e&ch  other  by  th«  title  of  'Bc9orIi>;'  that  the 
viceroy  when  entertained  at  the  honie  of  the  marquis  should  take  the  head 
of  the  table,  'y  &  arnbos  se  Birvieae  con  salva  y  maeatresalos, '  that  at  tlie 
viceroy'i  table  no  chair  was  to  be  placed  at  the  head  when  Cortes  was  being 
cntertaiDed,  bat  that  they  ahould  occupy  the  reapectiva  sides,  tiio  viceroy 
being  seated  on  the  right.  When  together  tha  viceroy  was  also  to  occupy  the 
right  poaitioQ.  The  arreDgemeut  of  their  seats  in  the  cbarcli  was,  moreover, 
decided  upon,  aod  the  first  rupture  between  tlicm  arose  from  an  attempt  of 
the  servant  of  Cort^  to  advance  his  master's  chair  to  the  line  of  the  viceroy 'a. 
PtToita.  Not.  Ilitt.,  141-2. 

"  Mendoza,  however,  though  too  kt«  to  prevent  the  departure  of  UUoa, 
detained  aix  or  seven  vessels  of  the  n'orquis,  and  ordered  them  not  to  go  on 
the  emedition.  CorUt,  Drecub.,  in  Col.  Doc.  Intd.,  iv.  218. 

''  Guatulco,  a  port  on  the  weatem  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Tehuantepec. 
Ogilby,  1(J71,  write*  An'ii^vlea,  the  noKt  name  weat  being  Harih,  A'loalal-.'o 
Capalila;  Datnpier,  ICUO,  Port  Ouatu'co;  Laet.  10;3.  Aipuituko;  n''^I.J>:'l. 
fiTHCjhfl,  IC24,  Oualulco;  (.'olom,  IGfiS,  A'jiiatuUo;  JeOcrys,  Cuo^u'co/Kiupert, 
linatalro.  Carlog  Pac.  Cotva.  MS.,  ii.  .■M8. 

■> '  Y  *e  perdi6  el  navia'  CorUa,  HacritM  Sudtoi,  303-t. 
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coveries  or  obtain  redress  for  his  grievances  were 
futile.  Hia  prestige  waa  lost,  his  power  in  the  coun- 
try gone,  and  his  petitions  to  the  king  unnoticed.^ 
Thus  harassed  by  his  enemies  and  neglected  by  his 
sovereign,  the  great  conqueror  thought  once  more  to 
plead  his  cause  in  person  before  the  throne,  and  early 
m  1540  he  left  forever  the  shores  of  New  Spain,  which, 
after  having  been  the  scene  of  his  grand  achievements, 
had  now  become  the  witness  of  his  failures  and  deep 
humiliation.** 

"  A»  early  ae  Fobruanr  1535  be  c 
replies  to  letters  addressed  by  bim  to 
200-1. 

"  The  exact  date  of  his  departure  to  Spun  is  not  knomi,  but  ho  adilrenail 
a  letter  from  Habnna  to  Oviedo,  dated  Febraary  5,  1540,  Ocirdo,  iv,  19. 

I  may  meDtioa  aa  additiooat  authorities  on  t^a  preceding  chapters  the  fol- 
lowing: Buiv/oa,  Gnog.  De^rip.  Oiyora,  I.  5,  13-139;  ii.  10B-3C1;  Callr,  Hera, 
y  Not,  71-C;  Ddvila  Padilia.  HisL  Fvnd.  Mex.,  105-683,  paBsim;  DitUa, 
Contiimaam,  MS.,  185-98,284;  i)ifimo» rfe /iw/itM, iv.  1-3;  Fcniaiid'i,JiiiH. 
Edr$.,a&-fXi;  Florencia,IJist.Comp.<leJem»,2Sl-2i  Cor«g,  C'on'«'p.,3CG-72; 
Oojiiara,  y/fri.  ilex.,  292;  Goniaia  DdvOa.  Tenln.  Ecla.,  i.  19-28,  107-13. 
222-3;  Orijalva,  Crtm.  S.  JuoiHi,,  34;  Mmditta.  Hist.  i:c/«.,  222-736, 
linssim;  Oiiift/o,  iiL  521,  544;  OrJ«l«  rfe  in  CwTtna,  MS.,  i,  10-11;  Puja,  Cfd- 
vinrio,  21-llS,  passim,  107;  Rea^.  de  lad.,  L  543;  ii.  23;  JlraUa  Crdulat, 
MS.,  i.  105;  Torqamada,  i.  605-13;  iii.  35-9,  302-580,  passim;  V'Hannrt, 
Mviotog..  01-250,  passim,  425-35;  Jd.,  Trot.  Mtsc,  0-0,  17-18;  Id.,  Chrwi., 
127-8;  /•(wAko  and  Cd^ena*,  tW.  Doc.,  ii  179-302;  iiL  83-4;  xu.  133-5C2, 
passim;  xiii.  25-0,  213-50,  427-50;  xiv.  142-7,  32CM7;  zxiii.  423-C7;  xxix. 
326-577;  Alaman,  Dittrt.,  i.  203,  261,  267-8, 270,  app-i.  28;  ii.3a-0,  127-78, 
passim;  200-318.  passim;  iii.  94-100,  npp.  0-11;  SeaumotU,  Crda.  ilith.,  ii. 
479-80;  iU.  138-553,  pnasimi  iv.  1-002,  rassiin ;  v.  238-41;  Id.,  MS.,  122, 
025;  AliiTnan,  in  PrrsMtt't  Mex.,  i.  00;  2(erc-rra  Tanco,  Ftlic.  Mtx,,  1-lCO; 
Condiioa  Prov.,  1555-05,  213-335;  Cava,  Tret  Sigloa,  i.  l\-\5\ ;  fabnra, 
Eacudo  de  Armtu,  6-475,  passim;  Finutroa,  I'Indifiat,  MS.,  106-0,  112; 
Figiieroa,  Btcerro,  MS.,  35,  41;  Pap.  Fraacit.,  MS.,  i.  scr.  i.  No.  I;  Ftvd. 
Pror.  Santiago,  MS.,  2-0i  Icosbaiceta,  Col.  Dot.,  i.  147,  173-4;  ii  41-01, 
190-7,  532;  Monvmai.  Dom.  Eap.,  MS.,  61,  69,  70-9,  Ko.  ii.  240-1;  Ko.  v. 
7-8;  No.  vi  320-1,  352-4;  Mormo,  Fragmrat.  dt  Qviroaa,  1-202;  Mrdma, 
Chrtm.  S.  Diego  ilex.,  122-3,  230-46;  Pizarro,  Varona  IluHret,  120-]; 
Pamirez,  Doe.,  MS.,  5-6,  210-03;  Pomero,  Not.  Mkh..  9-25;  Pemttnl,  IlitL 
Vhyapa,  66-8,  106-52,  4M,  465,  525-38:  Rivera,  Jlial.  Jal.,  i,  63-9;  Cfnlro 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONQUEST  OP  YUCATAN. 

1627-1649. 

Abomcinal  Yucatah— Fbabosco  dk  Mohtwo  Apfoikted  GovsKSoa— 
Battls  of  And— The  Spaniards  Makck  oh  Cbich)U(  Jtza — Au)HSO  m 
AviLA  AND  Bts  Band  in  Qdest  or  Gold — His  Message  to  the  Lord  or 
Chetcual — The  Chieetain's  Keplt — Atiu'b  Command  Bbsieoed— 
Their  Escape  and  Depabtitbe  tor  Honpukas — Montejo  Deflates— 
The  Canine  Bell-rinoer — Flioht  of  the  Spaniards — The  Adelak- 
TAi>o'a  Nabkow  Escape — Q  allantst  of  Blas  Qoniulbz — The  Governor 
Departs  for  Tabasco — The  Span  iards  Driven  into  the  Sea — Montejo 
Thansfehs  his  Riqhts  to  his  Son — The  Spaniards  Again  Besieged — 
ToBTCBK  OF  DiMo  and  JuAN  Cansino— Santiliah  Takes  Momtejo'b 
Residekcia — MisaioKART  Labors. 

Nowhere  on  the  continent  of  North  America  are 
the  traces  of  a  by-gone  civilization  more  distinctly 
marked  than  in  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan.  Here  are 
found  pyramids  resembling  in  mathematical  outline  the 
vast  structuroa  in  which  the  Pharaohs  lie  entombed. 
Here  also  the  traditions  of  the  early  inhabitants  carry 
the  mind  back  to  the  days  when  the  Israelites  fled 
from  their  pursuers  through  the  sundered  waters  of 
the  Red  Sea,^  and  when  the  great  law-giver  lifted  up 
the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness.' 

Into  the  Antillean  sea  the  peninsula  juts  out  a  vast 
and  arid  promontory,  risen  from  the  ocean  perhaps 
when  Atlantis  sank.  Broken  by  undulating  hills  and 
low  ranges,  it  extends  in  a  series  of  irregular  plains, 

ened  for  the 

^. . ..jev  fled  from  their  enemies,  h 

;  Landa,  Uelacio\ 
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from  which  comes  a  heated,  pei-furaed  air,  springing 
from  the  borders  of  rivers  which  lightly  water  a  nar- 
row fringe  of  coast,  now  of  treeless  lands  and  languid 
vegetation  clustering  in  oases  round  the  senate  reser- 
voirs formed  at  intervals  by  commiserating  nature. 

Clinging  to  half-forgotten  names  that  were  once 
applied  to  the  peninsula,'  tradition  itself  seems  to 
stamp  it  as  risen  from  the  sea,  with  an  influx  of  set- 
tlers from  the  orient,  and  a  reflux  from  the  Occident, 
consequent  upon  the  overthrow  of  some  pre-Toltcc 
invasion.  With  the  first  inwanderers  is  associated 
Zamnd,  the  culture-hero  and  earliest  ruler  of  the 
country,  the  founder  of  its  provinces,  its  institutions, 
its  hieroglyphics,  and  the  builder  of  Mayapan.  After 
his  time  Chichen  Itza  rises  into  notice,  as  the  seat  of 
a  triumvirate,  with  which  is  connected  Cukulcan,  who 
is  identified  with  the  mysterious  Quetzalcoatl,  and 
who  leads  the  western  immigration  of  dispersing 
Nahuas,  His  followers,  the  Cocomos,  rule  supremo 
at  Mayapan,  and  under  their  wing  the  Tutul  Xius 
enter  from  the  south  to  found  a  third  state,  with  capi- 
tal at  Uxmal.  During  the  civil  wars  which  ensue, 
the  latter  rise  to  the  first  rank,  and  inaugurate  the 
most  glorious  period  of  Maya  history.  The  lost 
century  of  aboriginal  rule  presents  a  confused  record 
of  strife,  pestilence,  and  disasters,  which  leave  the 
country  at  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  divided  into 
enfeebled  and  hostile  factions,  to  offer  an  easier  prey 
to  invaders.  Yet  they  are  still  strong  enough  in 
number^and  spirit  to  repel  both  C6rdoba  and  Grijalva, 
while  reports  of  their  meagre  possessions  serve  to 
speed  Cortds  onward  to  the  richer  Tenoch titlan.  And 
80  Yucatan  lies  neglected,  while  the  ocean  paths  on 
either  side  teem  with  eager  fortune-seekers.* 

The  remnant  of  a  shipwrecked  crew  are  the  pio- 
neers of  Yucatan,     It  has  already  been  related  that 

'  For  which  see  Native  Baca,  r.  S14-16,  this  seriea. 

'For  a  Ml  account  of  their  history  and  inatitntiona  we  Id.,  ii.  iii.  v. 
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in  1512  Valdivia  and  twenty  of  his  men  were  thrown 
upon  the  Maya  shore,  where,  being  seized  by  the 
natives,  several  of  theni  were  offered  in  sacrifice,  and 
their  roasted  limbs  devoured  by  the  natives.'  Men- 
tion has  also  been  made  of  C6rdoba'8  disastrous  ex- 
pedition in  1517,  when,  landing  at  Catoche,  and  after- 
ward near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Champoton,  he  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  and  glad  to  escape  to  Cuba, 
where  a  few  days  after  his  arrival  he  died  of  bis 
wounds."  More  fortunate  was  Grijalva,  who,  disem- 
barking in  the  following  year  on  the  island  of  Cozu- 
niel,  was  astonished  to  find  there  a  town  with  paved 
streets  and  structures  of  stone,  but  passing  thence  to 
the  mainland,  failed  to  establish  any  permanent  set- 
tlement. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  his  way  to  Mexico 
Cortes  also  touched  at  Cozumel,  and  skirtmg  the  coast 
of  the  peninsula,  landed  at  the  Rio  de  Tabasco,  where 
ho  gave  battle  to  the  assembled  warriors.' 

Among  those  who  accompanied  the  expeditions  of 
Grijalva  and  Cortes  was  Francisco  de  Montejo,  whom 
Bernal  Diaz  describes'  as  of  medium  stature  and 
pleasing  aspect,  lavish  of  expense,  fond  of  pleasure, 
and  fitted  rather  for  a  business  life  than  for  that  of  a 
soldier.  Soon  after  the  conquest  Montejo  set  out  for 
Spain  as  the  envoy  of  Cortes,  and  under  a  capitula- 
cion  with  the  emperor,  dated  November  17,  1526,  was 
appointed  governor  and  captain  general  of  Yucatan 
and  Cozumel,  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  maravedi's  a  year. 

By  the  terms  of  this  agreement  he  was  required  to 


'•id.,  i.  78  ct  Beq.  During  hig  expeditioti  to  Hondonu  In  1523,  CorW«, 
while  at  Trujillo,  despatched  a  veuel  to  ilcxico,  with  inBtructioDS  to  call  at 
l-'ozumel  aDil  take  on  board  a  party  of  Spaniards  left  there  bj  Valenzuelo. 
Ilht.  Cent.  Am.,  i.  571-2,  this  Bcrioa.  It -was  tlie  intention  of  the  Spaniards 
to  cntalilish  at  thia  island  a  calling-ploce  for  veweU  en  ronte  between  Mexico 
and  Hooduras. 

*Uia.  Vtrdai.,  245. 
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build  two  forts  at  his  own  expense,  wherever  in  the 
territory  he  might  deem  besC  He  was  allowed  to 
select  as  his  own  property  ten  square  leagues  of  land. 
He  was  to  be  entitled  to  four  per  cent  of  any  royal 
income  that  might  be  derived  from  his  discoveries 
and  conquests,  the  amount  to  be  payable  to  himself 
and  heirs  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  administra- 
tion. Lands  allotted  to  settlers  were  to  be  deeded  to 
them  after  th^-  had  been  occupied  and  improved  for 
four  years.  One  half  of  the  royal  fines  was  to  be 
devoted,  during  the  first  five  years,  to  public  works 
and  to  the  building  of  hospitals.  The  enslavement  of 
Indian  rebels  and  their  purchase  and  sale  were  to  be 
permitted  only  where  peaceful  measures  had  proved 
ineffectual.  Montejo  was  specially  enjoined  to  prohibit 
the  excesses  which  had  attended  previous  discoveries 
and  conquests,  and  especially  to  forbid  cruelty  toward 
the  natives,  all  cases  regarding  their  treatment  to  bo 
referred  to  the  ecclesiastics,  a  number  of  whom  were 
to  accompany  the  expedition;  but  this  latter  clause  of 
his  contract  the  adelantado  failed  to  observe.* 

A  sufficient  force  was  levied,  and  early  in  1527 
Montejo's  armament  left  the  shores  of  Spain,  the 
contador  Alonso  de  Avila  being  second  in  command. 
Touching  at  Espaiiola  for  supplies,  the  expedition  was 
reenforced  by  many  recruits,  and  a  number  of  horses 
were  taken  on  board  the  vessels.  On  reaching  Cozu- 
mel,  the  Spaniards,  whose  forces  mustered  about  four 
hundred,  apart  from  the  sailors,  who  manned  their 
flotilla  of  four  ships,'"  were  received  with  all  outward 
show  of  friendship.     Arriving  at  the  mainland  they 

'The  foil  text  of  Moatejo'i  oapitulaclon  vith  the  crown  U  givea  in  Co- 
goUvdi;  Hut.  Yuealhan,  62-73,  uid  inclndea  a  cridnla,  dated  NoTember  IT, 
1,')26,  beaiing  upon  the  general  organization  of  expeditioDe  of  discovery  aaJ 

"  CoHoUvdo,  Hist.  Tucathan,  74.  Thli  author  states  that  mAy  the  Bulora 
receJTed  pay.  Notwithstanding  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  no  friars  oc- 
compnJiied  the  eipedition.  nor  could  Cogoiludo  discover  the  name  of  any 
ecclesiastic  connected  with  it,  except  that  of  Fmneisco  Hemsjidez.  HGrrcm 
asserts  that  Montejo  enaipped  three  vessels  io  which  over  500  men  embo.rl;pit, 
dec.  iv.  lib.  ii,  cop.  iii.  In  t'nrtiui  <?«  Inditu,  80C,  the  same  itatement  is 
made.     Oriedo,  iiL  229,  affirma  that  he  bad  two  large  vMtela  and  360  men. 
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were  allowed  to  disembark  without  opposition,  and 
unfurling  the  royal  banner  of  Spain  cried  Espanal 
lEspa^l  Viva  Espanal  while  the  natives  looked  on 
with  seeming  indiflference,  but  indifference  feigned  for 
the  purpose  of  luring  them  inland,  where  they  might 
be  cut  off  from  all  hope  of  retreat  to  their  ships. 

The  country  seemed  thickly  peopled  as  the  Span- 
iards passed  from  village  to  village,  and  everywhere 
quiet  prevailed.^'  Before  they  had  penetrated  far  an 
incident  occurred  which  betrayed  the  real  temper  of 
the  inhabitants.  Thrown  off  their  guard  by  the  ap- 
parent friendliness  of  the  people,  the  invaders  held 
free  intercourse  with  them,  and  this  heedlessness  well- 
nigh  cost  their  commander  his  Ufe.  Snatching  a 
hanger  from  an  attendant  slave,  one  of  the  natives 
aimed  at  him  a  sudden  blow,  which,  but  for  a  deft 
motion  on  the  part  of  the  adelantado,  had  been  fatal. 
As  it  was,  the  savage  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his 
life. 

Continuing  their  march  across  the  peninsula,  Mon- 
tejo  and  his  command  encountered  many  hardships. 
The  country  was  ru^ed,  difficult,  and  all  but  unknown 
to  the  Spaniards;  water  was  scarce;  of  rivers  there 
were  none;  and  provisions  began  to  fall  short.  On 
reaching  the  village  of  Choaco,  where  it  was  expected 
supplies  would  be  obtained,  the  place  was  found  to  be 
deserted,  and  no  morsel  of  food  had  been  left  behind. 
Here  the  men  rested  for  a  time,  and  then  worn  and 
spiritless  resumed  their  journey,  now  advancing  with- 
out fear  of  opposition  on  the  town  of  Ak^  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  peninsula. 

"  Onedo'a  aceonnt,  ili.  225  et  seq.,  differs  materially  from  that  of  Cc^- 
Dndo  Olid  other  &utharitiei.  He  states  that  Montcjo.  after  renininiiig  three 
days  at  Coziunel,  croBoed  to  Yucatan,  where  be  landed  half  a.  league  from  tlie 
village  of  Xalo.  and  there  encamping,  built  a  town  which  !ic  named  tiala- 
manco.    Want  of  provisions,  says  the  chronicler,  bad  water,  and  ua  unwliolu- 


D  climate  rapidly  thinned  tho  ranks,  and  caused  desertion;  to  prcTcut 
which  he  stranded  hU  vcBsels  and  landed  tlie  cargoes.  The  discrcpam-its 
between  Ovicdo'a  version  and  that  of  other  historiaoB  arc  elsewhere  so  csai/ii- 
tiol  that  bo  appears  to  be  describing  entirely  different  eipeditions.  Several 
native  villages  which,  according  to  the  former,  the  adelantado  visited,  ore 
not  even  mentioned  in  Cogolludo. 
Hut.  Uii.,  Vol.  IL   la 
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But  a3  yet  they  knew  little  of  the  character  of  their 
foe.  There  were  among  Montejo's  conamand  veterans 
who  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight  during  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  Noche  Triste,  but  even  they 
had  not  seen  a  more  appalUng  sight  than  that  which 
greeted  them,  when,  on  the  early  dawn  of  a  winter 
day,  toward  the  close  of  1527,"  they  approached  this 
town.     "Hordes  of  Indians,  hideous  in  their  war- 

fiaint,  came  forth,"  says  Oviedo,  "  like  fiercest  devik 
rom  their  lurking-place;"  and  so  vast  was  their  num- 
ber that  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  rulers  of  Yucatan  had 
massed  their  forces  for  the  coming  struggle.  Nor 
could  they  have  selected  a  spot  more  favorable  for  a 
battle-field.  The  ground  was  narrow,  unfavorable  for 
the  action  of  cavalry,  and  such  that  the  Spaniards 
being  unable  to  deploy  their  ranks  could  make  but 
little  use  of  their  fire-arms,  and  were  in  danger  of  being 
crushed  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  enemy's  columns. 
While  Montejo  was  speaking  words  of  cheer  to  his 
men  and  bidding  them  stand  firm  before  the  shock, 
his  voice  was  drowned  by  the  uproar  of  the  oncom- 
ing masses,  as  they  mingled  with  their  war-cries  the 
shrill  blasts  of  their  conch-shell  trumpets.  Flights  of 
arrows  were  aimed  at  the  Spaniards  at  short  range,  and 
the  next  moment,  their  lances  pointed  with  sharpened 
flint,  and  wielding  doubled-handed  swords  of  hardest 
wood,  the  Indians  grappled  with  their  foe.  Never- 
theless the  adelantado  held  his  ground,  and  beating 
back  the  assailants  a  short  distance  let  loose  at  them 
his  cavalry  and  blood-hounds.  The  horsemen  were 
in  turn  pushed  back  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers,  and 
again  the  natives  advanced  to  the  attack. 

Thus  till  dark  the  combat  lasted,  neither  side  gain- 
ing decisive  advantage.  The  night  was  spent  by  the 
Spaniards  in  dressing  their  wounds  and  obtaining  what 
little  rest  they  could,  the  natives  meanwhile  bringing 
up   fresh   reenforcements.     With    the    morning  the 
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conflict  was  renewed,  and  until  mid-day  the  scale  of 
victory  hung  in  the  balance,  when,  the  natives  falling 
back  in  some  diaorder,  Montejo  ordered  a  final  charge 
on  their  wavering  ranks.  This  put  them  to  flight, 
and  the  Spaniards,  too  exhausted  for  pursuit,  flung 
themselves  on  the  ground  amid  the  corpses  of  twelve 
hundred  of  the  foe,  having  lost  one  third  of  their  own 
number  during  the  battle. 

No  further  resistance  was  made,  and  the  adelantado 
taking  possession  of  the  town  of  Ak^  remained  there 
during  the  winter.     Breaking  camp  early  in  1528,  he 

Eut  his  troops  in  motion  toward  Chichen  Itza."  Here 
e  impressed  into  his  service  a  number  of  natives, 
and  erecting  a  fort  and  dwellings  of  timber,  gave  to 
the  settlement  the  name  of  Salamanca.  No  outward 
signs  of  dissatisfaction  were  shown,  and  after  this 
battle  the  inhabitants  submitted  patiently  to  the  yoke, 
which  for  the  time  they  felt  themselves  unable  to 
ghake  oflF.  Montejo  then  distributed  the  surrounding 
territory  and  its  inhabitants  among  his  followers,  the 
natives  apparently  accepting  their  lot  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

Had  this  expedition  been  in  charge  of  an  able 
leader  it  would  probably  have  been  successful ;  but 
Montejo  was  unfitted  for  command.  Already  he  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised,  and  now,  surrounded 
as  he  was  by  bands  of  Indians  whom  he  imagined  to 
be  subdued,  he  committed  the  fatal  blunder  of  dividing 
his  forces,  A  rumor  was  current  throughout  his 
camp— one  raised  doubtless  by  the  natives  for  the 
purpose  of  hastening  the  overthrow  of  the  invaders — 
that  in  the  district  of  Bacalar^*  rich  gold-mines  were 
to  be  found.  Yielding  to  the  clamor  of  his  men  he 
despatched  in  that  direction  Alonso  de  Avila  with  a 

"  An  Indiflj)  phrase  meaning  inoathi  of  the  wells  (boca«  de  pozoa),  the 
words  refemng  to  two  iBrgewater-taukibuilt  there.  CaalUlo,  Die.  Uinl.  Yuc, 
L  247. 

■*  Called  Bakhahal  by  some  old  chroniclen.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Bacolar 
River.  On  the  east  coast  ia  a  town  called  br  Jcficrye,  1776,  and  Kieiiert, 
185S,  Baetilar.  OyUhy,  1671,  DampUr,  1079,  Latt,  1633,  Saiatmuca.  Carloy. 
Pac.  C«ut,  MS.,  i.  332. 
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band  of  fifty  foot  and  seventeen  horse,  the  choicest 
troops  of  his  command.  Arriving  at  the  town  of 
Chabld,  a  place  distant  more  than  forty  leagues  from 
Montejo's  head-quarters,  and  one  where  gold  was  8up- 
poacd  to  exist,  the  Spaniards  corainenced  their  search, 
but  found  no  trace  of  the  precious  metal.  Meeting 
here  with  an  outward  show  of  friendship  and  even 
with  friendly  services,  the  contador  sent  to  the  lord 
of  Chetumal,"  a  neighboring  region  and  one  also  sup- 
posed to  be  auriferous,  asking  for  iDformation  as  to  the 
mines  and  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  The  reply  was 
stern  and  severely  laconic.  "  Of  gold,"  said  he  of 
Chetumal,  "I  scorn  to  speak  ;  of  fowls  you  shall  have 
all  that  you  can  take  from  the  points  of  our  lances,  and 
we  will  send  you  maize  in  the  shape  of  flights  of  arrows." 
Avila  was  an  officer  whose  courage  none  disputed, 
but  one  sorely  lacking  in  the  quality  which  is  deemed 
valor's  counterpart.  Although  under  strict  injunc- 
tions from  Montejo  to  use  only  peaceful  measures,  he 
set  forth  at  once  with  half  his  force  to  punish  the  in- 
solence of  this  Indian  noble,  taking  with  him  some  of 
the  friendly  caciques"  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of 
the  mines.  But  again  the  Spaniards  were  disap- 
pointed, and  after  a  long  and  useless  search  they 
marched  against  the  proud  chieftain  of  Chetumal," 
■who  dared  thus  to  hurl  scorn  on  Christian  soldiers. 
Approaching  his  town'*  they  found  their  path  stopped 
by  far-spreading  swamps  and  lagoons,  across  which, 
with  much  difficulty,  they  made  their  way  in  canoes. 
Soon  they  came  in  sight  of  ripening  fields  of  maize 
and  fruit  and  cacao,"  and  halting  here  for  a  brief 

'^Situated  a  little  to  the  cut  of  Amatiqae  Bay,  on  a.  Urge  river  which 
rises  in  a  lake  iu  Gnatomalo,  or  perhapa  iu  Lake  Nicantgaa,  md  flows  into 
the  Golfo  Dulce.  Mercator,  1509,  Ckttemal;  Wat-Ind.  Spieghd,  ]024,  CheU- 
mal.  Carfog.  Pac.  Coaat,  MS.,  i.  266. 

''^Cogolh-do,  HiH.  YaaUhan,  80. 

■'  Among  othera  the  chiefs  of  the  province  of  GuuniL  PacJUto  and 
Ciin/fnn$,  Col.  Doc.,  xiv.   100. 

'"Their  tino of  march  is  described  in  Orifdo,  iii.  245,  hnt  as  already  stated, 
Ovicdo  differs  from  other  chronicler*  in  his  narrative  of  the  conquMt  of  Yo- 
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space  to  refresh  themselves,  advanced  to  give  battle. 
But  in  their  revenge,  as  in  their  lust  for  gold,  the 
Spaniards  were  doomed  once  more  to  disappointment. 
Chetumal  had  fled.*' 

Avila  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  chieftain's  town. 
"A  place  then  containing  two  thousand  houses,"  says 
Oviedo,  "and  distant  but  two  leagues  from  the  sea." 
Sending  to  Chablt?  for  the  remainder  of  his  force  he 
determmed  to  establish  here  a  Spanish  settlement,  and 
give  to  it  the  name  of  Villa  E«al."  What  fairer  or 
safer  spot  could  be  found  for  the  site  of  a  new  colony? 
The  lord  of  Chetumal  had  every  chance  of  making 
good  his  boast,  when  the  Spaniards,  crossing  the 
lagoons  in  their  frail  canoes,  could  make  little  use  of 
their  weapons,  and  up  to  this  time  he  had  been  skulk- 
ing a  fugitive  from  his  capital  without  striking  a  blow 
for  its  defence. 

But  the  contador  was  now  to  learn  that  Chetumal 
was  no  mere  braggart.  From  certain  natives  cap- 
tured during  a  scouting  expedition,  he  ascertained 
that  the  chieftain  occupied  an  intrenched  camp  a  few 
leagues  from  the  town,  and  was  about  to  join  his  men 
with  those  of  the  neighboring  caciques,  Avila  at  once 
marched  against  him,  and  taking  him  by  surprise  de- 
feated his  forces.  Nevertheless  he  felt  somewhat  ill  at 
ease,  and  resolving  to  open  communications  with  the 
adelantado,  despatched  six  messengers  to  his  camp, 
telling  them  that  their  return  would  be  expected  within 
sixty  days.  Meanwhile  Chetumal  was  not  idle.  Ally- 
ing himself  with  the  caciques  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, he  assembled  his  forces  for  a  purpose  which  the 
Spaniards  could  not  fathom,  for  he  ventured  on  no 
attack. 

Many  months  elapsed,  weary  months  of  waiting, 

**  Gold  waa  secured  to  the  value  of  600  pesos,  occordiag  to  Paeheco  and 
Cdrdenat,  CoL  Doe.,  xiv.  JOJ-2;  1,000,  accordina  to  Oviedo. 

"  The  'place  -vraa  40  leognea  distant  from  SamjnoDca.  Cereuda,  Carin,  in 
Sqaier'i  itSS.,  xx.  50,  anil  was  named  after  AiiU's  birthplace.  (Mrilo,  iii. 
244-0.  From  ChabU  to  Chotumal  wdb  a  jonrney  of  sevea  leagues.  JMvila, 
RtL,  in  Pacbtco  and  Cdnltiuu,  Col.  Doc.,  ziv.  103. 
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and  the  contactor  began  to  realize  that  the  answer  of 
the  lord  of  Chetumal  was  not  an  idle  boast.  His  little 
band  was  surrounded  by  countless  hordes,  who  began 
to  harass  him  in  ceaseless  petty  encounter;  but  yet 
for  many  weeks  Montojo  remained  in  Villa  Real,** 
daily  looking  for  aid  from  the  adelantado.  None 
came ;  nor  any  tidings'*  from  Chichen  Itza.  Ammu- 
nition was  nearly  exhausted  and  the  beleaguered 
Spaniards  began  to  look  upon  themselves  as  doomed, 
for  the  foe  attacked  them  almost  daily,  showing  no 
sign  of  fear.  Their  only  hope  was  to  cut  their  way 
out  of  the  place  without  further  delay. 

In  sorry  plight  AvUa's  band  set  forth  to  traverse 
the  sixty  leagues  that  separated  them  from  their  com- 
rades. All  along  their  route  were  evidences  of  a 
wide-spread  plan  to  exterminate  them.  Some  towns 
were  abandoned;  others  were  secretly  fortified  to  serve 
as  man-traps;  no  provisions  could  be  found;  and  as 
they  advanced  hostilities  became  more  active,  until 
at  length  being  driven  back  on  one  of  the  deserted 
towns  and  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  they  sat  down  in 
despair.  An  Indian  whose  life  the  contador  had  saved 
attempted  to  lead  them,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
by  an  unfrequented  path  through  the  woods.  Still 
they  were  pursued  and  their  progress  disputed  at 
every  step.  All  hope  of  escape  by  land  being  aban- 
doned, they  fought  their  way  to  the  coast,  all  that 
were  left  of  them,  where  finding  some  canoes  they 
proceeded  along  the  shore,  living  on  berries  and 
shell-fish,  until  they  came  to  Trujillo,  in  Hon- 
duras." 

"  Oviedo  Bays  that  he  occupied  the  piseo  for  more  than  a  ysar.  iii.  248. 

"  Cogf  llido  as^y*  '!>«  meaaongere  wcro  killed  13  Icaguea  from  Villa  Beat. 
Hitt.  Yucathan,  61.  Uriedo  atlirmB  that  tbej  were  maaaacred  while  at  Bup- 
per  in  fancied  security,  iii.  240. 

*' Accortling  toa  statement  made  by  AvilaoDd  his  officen  to  Cerexcda,  Qten 
governor  of  Honduras,  and  narratccl  in  Paclitro  and  Cdrdenaa,  Col.  Dot.,  >iv. 
llS-113,  the  survivo™  were  in  Trujillo  on  the  18th  of  March  1533.  In  Oricrf*, 
"i.  254,  it  is  stated  that  tho  journey  from  Villa  Eenl  to  Trujillo  occupied 
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Meanwhile  nothing  waa  known  by  Montojo  of  the 
fate  of  Avila's  coramand.  Surrounded  by  hostile 
hordes  he  was  cut  off  from  his  base  of  suppMes.  His 
foraging  parties  were  captured  or  di-iven  back,  and  the 
natives  became  so  fearless  that  his  men  were  seldom 
allowed  to  devour  their  meal  of  roots  and  horse-flesh 
without  having  to  exchange  shots  with  the  enemy. 
No  sleep  could  be  had  unless  strong  picket-guards 
were  posted.  In  this  intermittent  warfare  occurred 
many  single  acta  of  bravery  and  skill  on  both  sides. 
"One  of  the  Spanish  archers,"  says  Coeolludo,  "in- 
flicted great  injuries  upon  the  natives,  skilfully  direct- 
ing his  aim  at  the  leaders.  An  Indian  equally  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  the  bow  resolved  on  his  death.  The 
Indian  simulated  carelessness,  and  the  archer  shot  a 
dart  from  his  cross-bow  which  apparently  took  effect; 
but  as  the  Indian  was  prepared  the  Spaniard  received 
almost  simultaneously  an  arrow  in  the  arm.  The 
Indian  being  indeed  severely  wounded  in  the  breast, 
rather  than  it  should  be  said  he  had  died  at  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniard,  withdrew  and  hanged  himself."  Such 
was  the  quality  of  their  patriotism;  and  yet  CogoUudo 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the  natives  were  so 
relentless  in  their  war  upon  the  Spaniards! 

At  length  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,  one  of  the 
severest  known  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  The 
Spaniards  had  no  alternative  but  to  meet  the  foe  on 
the  open  plain,  foran  immense  multitude  had  assembled 
to  crush  them.  The  result  was  disastrous;  for  when 
the  Spaniards  returned  to  camp  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  their  number  lay  dead  upon  the  field,  and  few  of 
the  survivors  escaped  unwounded. 

After  this  engagement  Montcjo's  only  thought  was 
to  save  himself  and  the  remnant  of  his  force ;  but  how, 
when  so  beset,  were  his  wounded  men  to  escape  across 
the  many  leagues  of  rugged  country  that  separated 
them  from  their  ships?  Indeed  they  had  well-nigh 
given  themselves  up  for  lost  when  a  ruse  was  hit  upon 
which  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  adclantado,  but 
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was  probably  the  invention  of  some  more  ingenioua 
brain.  Tying  a  hungry  dog  to  the  tongue  of  a  large 
bell  suspended  from  the  hmb  of  a  tree,  they  placed 
food  above  the  animal,  but  out  of  reach.  Then  they 
made  a  sally,  which  was  but  a  feint,  in  order  to 
reconnoitre  the  enemy's  camp,  and  draw  them  off  from 
their  pathway  of  escape.  All  being  ready  they  crept 
stealthily  forth  uuder  cover  of  the  night,  leaving  the 
dog  to  ring  deception  regarding  their  watchful  pres- 
ence. Thus  some  hours  were  gained,  and  when  the 
enemy  discovered  the  trick  and  a  number  pursued 
they  dared  not  openly  attack. 

Reaciiing  the  town  of  Silan"  in  the  territory  of 
the  Cheles,  a  friendly  people,  they  remained  in  that 
neighborhood  for  several  months,  and  thence  made 
their  way  to  Salamanca,"*  where  they  arrived  some- 
time in  1532,  and  were  soon  afterward  rejoined  by 
Avila  and  all  that  was  left  of  his  command." 

Once  more  Montejo  displays  his  uaStoess  for  com- 

"  A  harbor  and  town  on  the  north  coast,  some  21  leagues  east  by  north 
from  Mtriiia.  In  OtjUhy,  1071,  is  given  iloiTos  de  Silaa;  Dandier,  IIKO, 
Si'-am;  Kifpert,  Vyia  de  Silaa.   Cortog.  Pae.  Coatt,  MS,,  i.  374. 

•*1q  Herrera'a  narrative  are  many  perplcxitiaa  nad  oontradietjoag  a«to 
Montejo's  (^itieilition.  In  dec.  iv.  tib.  x.  cop.  i.,  he  says:  'The  adelantado 
abandoned  Cldubcu  Itza  in  1531,  went  to  Campecbe  for  a  few  months,  and 
then  pniceedod  witli  his  men  to  New  Spain,  where  he  lived  eome  years  Im- 
portuniuK  assistance  to  renew  his  atlempt.'  In  dec  t.  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.  he 
affirms 'Uiat  in  1^32  Montejo  was  settled  in  Salamanca,  where  Aida  on  his 
return  from  Villa  Real  and  Tnijillo  found  him.'  Again,  in  dec.  t.  lib.  ii. 
cap.  viii.,  ho  states  'that  in  li}35  the  ndehintndo,  tne  contador,  and  tiieir 
men  were  at  Salamanca,  and  tbat  at  UiU  time  Montejo  left  Yucatan  and  went 
to  Mexico  I*  aak  aid  from  the  newly  arrived  viceroy.'  Speaking  of  the 
natives  he  stigmatizes  them  as  'mendacions  and  perlidions  creatures,  who 
never  killed  a  Spaniard  except  by  treachery;'  utterly  oblivions  of  the  numer- 
ous encounters  in  wbich,  liy  reason  of  native  courage  and  endurance,  it  often 
went  hard  with  their  hateil  destroyers.  Hercera  may  be  used  but  COnaot  he 
wholly  trusted  when  writing  on  Vucatan. 

•'When  Avila  and  liis  men  orrived  at  Trnjillo,  he  was  supplied  with  armi 
and  horses  by  the  coloniets,  and  with  such  articles  of  clothing  aa  they  could 
spare,  although,  no  vessel  from  Spain  liaving  reached  there  »ir  three  years, 
they  we™  tlicmselves  in  need  of  raiment.  See  J/i^l,  Cent.  Am.,  ii.  this  Series. 
Soon  afterward  two  ships  airivinj;  from  Cuba,  the  contador  put  his  men  on 
board,  and  thus  rejoined  Montejo.  From  Avila's  own  nacrative  to  the 
king,  dated  from  Sidamanca,  June  23,  1&33,  we  loam  that  lie  had  been  25 
duya  at  Trnjillo,  and  was  forced  to  leave  IG  of  his  men  behind.  He  refera  to 
aiiiitlier  report  by  Valencia,  on  officer  of  Montejo,  also  addressed  to  the  king. 
Dt'ii-il-T,  Se.'iKioii,  in  Piichao  and  Cai-denaa,  foi.  Doc.,  liv.  97-123.  'Avill, 
after  two  years'  absence,  returned  to  Montejo's  camp,  by  way  of  Trnjillo.' 
MoiUtjo,  Carta,  in  SquUr'a  JISS.,  xxiL  129. 
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mand.  No  sooner  has  this  reenforcement  arrived  than 
he  despatches  the  contador  with  fifty  men  into  the  in- 
terior, remaining  himself  in  an  intrenched  carap  with 
the  same  number.  And  untaught  by  previous  disas- 
ters, no  Booner  does  he  thus  again  divide  his  forces 
than  hostile  natives  appear.  "More  than  twenty  thou- 
sand of  them  were  soon  in  the  field,"  says  Cogolludo. 
While  attempting  to  conciliate  them  the  governor 
narrowly  escapes  capture  and  sacrifice  to  their  idols. 
"  On  hearing  a  tumult  outside  his  camp,"  the  chronicler 
writes,  "the  adelantado  went  out  on  horseback  to  see 
if  be  could  pacify  the  natives.  They  were  divided 
into  several  groups,  and  approaching  one  of  them 
which  was  posted  on  a  small  eminence,  he  asked  them 
whether  they  were  angry,  saying  that  as  no  harm  had 
been  done  to  them  there  was  no  cause  for  the  revolt. 
The  Indians,  who  had  resolved  to  murder  all  the 
Spaniards,  approached  him  as  soon  as  they  heai-d  his 
voice,  and  having  surrounded  him,  some  of  them 
seized  his  lance,  while  others  held  his  horse  by  the 
reins.  They  were  in  the  act  of  dragging  him  from  his 
saddle,  when  Bias  Gonzalez,  seeing  his  peril,  charged 
at  the  enemy,  and  fought  with  such  desperate  courage 
that  he  prevented  his  commander  from  being  cap- 
tured, until  others  coming  to  their  help  they  were  res- 
cued, though  both  were  wounded,  and  the  horse  of 
Gonzalez  was  fatally  injured." 

Warfare,  hardship,  and  desertion**  had  now  so  greatly 
thinned  Montejo's  ranks,  that  he  resolved  to  proceed 
to  New  Spain  for  recruits  and  supplies,  for  the  em- 
peror had  given  orders'*  that  he  should  there  receive 
all  needful  assistance.  He  soon  levied  a  suflScient  force ; 
but  when  on  the  point  of  departure  he  heard  that  the 

■■  In  ft  letter  to  the  king,  dated  Giscub  A  Dioa,  Deo.  26,  1545,  Montejo 
says  tbat  bii  people  deserted  him  in  Yacaten  beoaase  there  wu  neither  gold 
nor  Bilver  there,  and  mado  for  Pern,  imd  that  after  occupylngthe  territory  for 
hine  yean  he  was  compelled  to  alnuidon  it.  Carta,  Squier'a  JUSS.,  xxii.  123. 
It  U  somewhat  singnlar  that  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  mentioned  in  Paeh'ro  and 
Cdnlenas,  CoL  Doe.,  i.  463,  Guzman  should  have  petitioned  that  tho  gold  und 
silver  might  bo  coined  at  Kapailola,  where  they  had  siiTer  from  Yucatan. 

**  In  H  c^ula  issaod  from  OcaOa,  April  4,  1531, 
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inhabitants  of  Tabasco,  a  district  that  lay  within  his 
territory,  had  risen  in  revolt,  and  taking  with  him 
sixty  men  he  started  thither,  directing  his  son  Fran- 
cisco to  proceed  with  the  remainder  to  Salamanca. 

Here  again  this  effeminate  commander  makes  a 
mistake  in  applying  to  his  purpose  means  just  too 
weak  for  its  accompHshmeut.  The  Tabascans  could 
not  be  pacified  by  so  slender  a  force;  so  he  sent  Gon- 
zalez Nieto  with  two  vessels  to  Salamanca,  ordering 
every  Spaniard  there  to  come  to  his  aid.  And  well 
was  it  for  his  people  at  Salamanca  that  their  help  was 
needed,  for  they  were  besieged  and  in  a  pitiable  con- 
dition, hemmed  in,  aa  CogoIIudo  tells  it,  on  the  spot 
where  they  had  landed ;  they  had  been  compelled  to 
make  constant  sorties  for  food,  and  obtained  so  little 
that  their  commander  himself  and  five  others  were 
all  who  had  strength  left  to  watch  over  the  living 
skeletons  of  Francisco's  command. 

Before  the  end  of  1535  not  a  single  Spaniard  was 
left  in  Yucatan.  Nor  was  Montejo  more  successful 
in  Tabasco,  until  being  joined  by  Diego  de  Contreras 
with  a  small  band  of  veterans,  and  receiving  other 
reenforcements,  he  succeeded  in  subjugating  this  por- 
tion of  his  territory.  He  then  resolved  once  more  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula.  In  1537  men 
and  supplies  were  obtained  in  New  Spain,  whence 
Montejo  sailed  for  the  Rio  Champoton,  whence  he 
proceeded  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  men  toward 
Acalan,  a  town  which  Cortds  had  told  him  held  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  the  farthest  limits  of  Cen- 
tral America.  '  Falling  sick  by  the  way,  he  intrusted 
the  command  to  Avila,  who  on  approaching  the  town 
sent  messages  of  peace  by  certam  of  his  captives. 
But  the  recollection  of  the  visit  of  Cortes  was  yet 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  natives,*'  and  on  his  arrival 
the  contador  found  the  place  deserted.  The  following 
day  many  of  the  natives  returned,  whereupon  their 
caciques  were  placed  in  irons,  in  the  hope  of  extorting 

"  See  HUU  Cent.  Ant.,  I.  516-7,  thii  serie*. 
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information  of  gold  supposed  to  be  thereabout.  Avila 
purposed  to  establish  a  settlement  there,  giving  to  it 
the  former  name  of  Salamanca;  but  after  failure  to 
find  gold  they  returned  to  Champoton,  that  is  those 
of  them  remaining  alive. 

Meanwhile  the  adclantado,  leaving  hia  son  Francisco 
again  in  command,  had  returned  to  Tabasco,  whence 
he  purposed  to  send  recruits  and  supplies.  The  troops 
had  been  allowed  to  disembark  without  opposition,  and 
for  a  time  were  not  molested;  but  at  midnight,  a  few 
days  after  their  landing,  the  approaches  to  their  camp 
were  crowded  with  stealthily  gliding  figures;  and  the 
Spaniards,  roused  from  slumber  by  the  cry  of  a  senti- 
nel aa  he  fell  pierced  to  the  heart,  had  barely  time  to 
grasp  their  weapons  when  the  foe  was  upon  them. 
For  hours  the  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
the  yells  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans  of  the  dying, 
as  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  struggle  was  maintained 
in  which  the  Indians  would  not  yield  and  their  ene- 
mies had  no  alternative  but  to  fight  or  die.  At  length 
the  assailants  were  repulsed;  and  for  a  brief  space 
hostilities  were  suspended,  the  natives  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  send  fleet  messengers  over 
the  country  summoning  the  caciques  to  arms.  Soon 
the  Spaniards  were  again  in  a  state  of  siege.  All 
provisions  being  removed,  they  were  compelled  to  live 
mainly  on  fish,  and  two  of  their  number  straying 
from  camp  were  captured  by  the  Indians,  who  sacri- 
ficed and  ate  them. 

The  caciques  were  now  ready  to  attack,  and  the 
assault  was  made  in  such  overwhelming  force  that 
after  a  stubborn  resistance  the  Spaniards  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  to  their  boats,  whither  the  natives 
pursued  them.  Arraying  themselves  in  the  garments 
the  Spaniards  had  left,  the  natives  pointed  the  finger 
at  them  with  scorn  and  gibe  as  the  invaders  pulled 
from  shore.  "Where  now  is  the  courage  of  you 
Spaniards?"  they  cried.  Maddened  by  these  taunts, 
Francisco  and  his  men  resolved  to  die  rather  than  suf- 
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fer  such  disgrace.  Putting  back,  they  gave  battle, 
and  after  a  desperate  struggle  won  the  day,  forcing 
the  natives  back,  step  by  step,  till  they  regained  pos- 
session of  their  camp. 

The  result  of  it  all  waa  cessation  from  hostilities  and 
a  truce ;  but  every  effort  to  penetrate  the  interior  ended 
in  failure,  and  the  Spaniards  were  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  neighborhood  of  their  camp.  Here  disease  and 
famine  rapidly  thinned  their  ranks,  and  before  long 
nineteen  gaunt  and  sickly  figures  were  all  that  sur- 
vived of  Francisco's  band.''  Still  they  remained  at 
their  post,  their  wants  being  occasionally  relieved  by 
passing  vessels,  but  neither  supplies  nor  reenforcemente 
reached  them  from  Tabasco,  though  a  few  men  and  a 
small  store  of  provisions  had  previously  been  sent,  prob- 
ably from  Honduras,  of  which  province,  in  answer  to 
his  own  petition  and  that  of  the  settlers  at  Trujillo, 
Montejo  had  been  appointed  governor.**  But  this  relief 
was  insufficient;  nor  was  it  an  easy  matter  to  enhst 
recruits,  for  throughout  the  New  World  the  fame  of 
Pizarro's  conquest  was  on  every  tongue,  while  the 
poverty  of  Yucatan  was  almost  as  widely  known.  At 
length,  being  no  longer  able  to  endure  their  hardships, 
tiie  commander  set  forth  to  ask  aid  from  the  adelan- 
tado,  leaving  his  cousin  and  namesake  in  charge  of 
the  camp.** 

But  help  was  long  delayed,  and  matters  in  the 
mean  time  became  worse.  Some  of  the  Spaniards 
threatened  to  desert,  whereupon  their  captain,  bring- 
ing them  in  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  bade 
them  depart  at  once.  The  men  hung  their  heads 
and  begged  leave  to  remain.     Finally  the  question  of 

"ThenamMaErix  of  them  are  given  in  CogoRvdo,  Hist.  Tuealhan,  117. 

"  Mantejo'B  appointment  as  governor  of  Honduras  vaa  dated  1535,  bnt  he 
did  not  receivo  it  till  the  Eolluwing  year.  Oviedo,  iii.  314. 

"  licforo  liis  departure  Francisco  Gil,  one  of  Pedro  do  AlTarado'a  captains, 
arrived  at  the  mouth  oE  a  river  tbcD  known  OS  the  Tanochil,  or  Tenozic,  K>no 
diatnnce  to  the  north  of  the  Chaoipoton.  Here  he  founded  a  aettlement  which 
he  named  San  Pedro,  but  his  men  suffered  greatly  from  privation.  Being 
\istted  by  the  adelantado's  son  he  abandoned  hisclaim.  Cogotlvdo,  iliit,  Xifco- 
tJtau,  117-IS. 
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abandoning  the  settlement  was  openly  discussed,  and 
only  through  the  persuasions  of  Francisco  were  they 
induced  to  remain  till  relief  might  come  from  Tabasco. 

But  that  relief  was  long  delayed.**  During  the 
year  1539  vessels  despatched  by  the  adelantado  ar- 
rived at  the  settlement,  with  men  bringing  provisions, 
arms,  clothing,  and  a  number  of  recruits,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  adelantado's  son  returned  by  way  of 
New  Spain  in  command  of  twenty  horse.  About 
this  time  Montejo,  having  resigned  in  favor  of  Pedro 
de  Alvarado  his  claim  to  Honduras,  and  received  in 
exchange  certain  territory  in  Chiapas,  set  forth  for 
the  latter  province  about  the  middle  of  December. 
Thence  he  sent  for  his  son  and  formally  transferred  to 
him,  with  certain  reservations,''  his  rights  and  powers 
over  Yucatan.  A  month  later  Francisco  returned 
with  a  good  store  of  supplies,  and  in  accordance  with 
his  instructions,  at  once  began  the  removal  of  his 
head-quarters  to  Campeche. 

He  had  proceeded  but  a  short  distance  when  his 

f)arty  was  assailed  by  a  lai^e  band  of  natives.  The 
atter  were  routed,  but  along  the  Spaniards'  pathway 
trenches  had  been  dug  and  embankments  thrown  up 
at  each  favorable  point;  and  they  were  compelled  to 
fight  at  every  step.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  of 
the  Indians  that  they  often  fought  behind  a  wall 
of  their  own  dead.  At  length  the  goal  was  reached; 
and  in  1540  was  founded  there  a  settlement  named 
San  Francisco  de  Campeche. 

No  sooner  bad  this  colony  been  organized  than 
Francisco  despatched  his  cousin  with  a  party  of  fifty- 
seven  men  to  the  district  of  Quepech  and  the  town 
of  Tihoo.  During  this  expedition  also  great  hard- 
ships were  encountered.      Fortifications  constantly 

"  So  long  that  one  of  their  party,  Juan  de  ContrersB,  wag  sent  to  apprii^ 
th«  sdeiantado  of  their  desperate  strait.  Whether  Montejo  himseti  re- 
turned to  Yucatan  at  this  time  ia  doubtful.  Id.,  121-2. 

*^I]i  a,  document  dated  Ciudad  Boal,  1G40,  the  Gdelantiido  reserves  to 
himself  the  district  of  Tutul  Xiu  and  the  towns  of  Tecliaquo,  Canircelif, 
and  Ciudad  Eeni,  the  Spaniards  being  ordered  to  remove  to  CumpucLe. 
Cof^oUaJo.  IIUL  i'ucalhan,  123-5. 
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obstructed  their  progress;  the  country  was  cleared 
of  provisions;  crops  were  destroyed;  there  were  no 
streams  on  their  line  of  march,  and  the  wells  had 
been  filled  with  rocks.  Their  road,  a  narrow  path 
cut  through  the  forest,  was  encumbered  with  putres- 
cent carcasses.  One  night,  while  in  camp,  their  tents 
and  baggage  were  set  on  fire,  and  thus  they  lost 
nearly  all  their  effects.  Nevertheless  they  continued 
the  march,  sending  word  of  their  disaster  to  the 
commander,  and  at  length  reached  their  destination. 
Here  they  were  joined  by  forty  others  bringing  sup- 
plies from  Campeche.  Taking  up  their  quarters  at 
Tihoo,  they  were  visited  by  a  number  of  natives, 
who  asked,  "what  do  ye  here,  you  Spaniards?  Those 
coming  against  yon  are  more  numerous  than  the  hairs 
on  the  deer."  The  reply  was  that  the  Spaniards  would 
go  forth  to  meet  them.  True  to  their  word  they 
went,  and  coming  up  with  them  a  few  leagues  from 
the  town,  put  them  to  rout. 

Francisco  himself  soon  arrived  at  Tihoo  with  all 
his  force,  and  receiving  the  submission  of  several 
caciques  resolved  to  found  there  a  city,  his  command 
being  united  and  mustering  about  two  hundred  men. 
But  one  more  battle  had  yet  to  be  fought.  On  a  cer- 
tain evening  in  June  1541,  while  celebrating  the  feast 
of  Saint  Barnabas,  the  Spaniards  beheld,  from  the 
hillock  on  which  their  camp  was  pitched,  a  hostile 
host  swarming  into  the  surrounding  plain.  At  day- 
break they  found  themselves  surrounded,  the  number 
of  their  foes  being  estimated  at  from  forty  to  seventy 
thousand.  Without  waiting  to  be  attacked,  the 
Spaniards  descended  to  the  level  ground,  and  deploy- 
ing their  forces  gave  battle.  After  fighting  till  nearly 
sunset  the  natives  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  so 
great  was  the  carnage  that  the  Spaniards  were  often 
compelled  to  climb  over  heaps  of  the  dead  in  pursuit 
of  the  living.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the 
natives  of  Yucatan.  Although  they  frequently  rose 
again  in  rebellion,  and  their  final  subjugation  was  nut 
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effected  until  several  years  later,  they  never  united 
their  forces  for  a  general  engagement. 

On  January  6,  1542,  the  Spaniards  founded  on  the 
site  of  Tihoo  a  city  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
Mdrida.**  Thence  young  Montejo  extended  his  con- 
quest eastward  to  the  districts  of  Conil  and  Choaca. 
On  the  28th  of  May  1543  he  founded,  in  the  latter 
territory,  the  city  of  v  alladolid,  but  afterward  changed 
its  site  to  a  more  favorahle  location," 

Zatuta,  a  region  occupied  by  the  Cocomes,  and 
Bacalar  were  also  brought  under  subjection,  the  latter 
by  Caspar  Pacheco,  who  with  a  sufficient  force  accom- 
plished his  task  by  inflicting  on  the  hapless  natives 
such  diabolic  atrocities  as  can  hardly  be  believed.  He 
used  to  amuse  himself  by  clubbing  men  to  death  or 
by  chopping  off  their  hands,  ears,  and  noses;  and  cut- 
ting off  the  more  tender  parts  from  the  bodies  of  his 
female  captives,  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  a  lake, 
with  calabashes  tied  to  their  feet,  and  there  left  to 
drown.  In  Bacalar  was  founded,  during  1544,  the 
city  of  Salamanca,^  the  second  of  that  name  in  Yu- 
ca^n. 

Two  years  later  the  last  ore^anized  revolt  oc- 
curred among  the  natives.  Of  all  nations  brought 
under  Spanish  domination,  the  Ah  !£upules  in  east- 
ern Yucatan  were  the  stubbomest.  Leaguing  with 
the  neighboring  caciques,  they  rose  in  revolt,  attack- 
ing the  settlement  of  Valladolid,  after  putting  to 
death  all  the  colonists  at  their  encomiendas  through- 
out the  adjacent  districts.  It  was  on  the  9th  of 
November  1546  that  the  insurrection  broke  out. 
I  will  cite  a  few  incidents.     The  first  victims  were 

"  The  tuuuei  of  the  original  vecinoB  ara  given  in  Cogotlvdo,  Iliit.  Tucalhan, 
137-8.  105-7. 

"  To  Zoqnt,  s  site  aix  leagties  diataot  from  the  occod,  and  one  affording 
ea«y  accesfl  to  tlio  port  known  by  the  Spaniards  ai  'Kl  Cuyo."  It  was  .igain 
vbiuiged  to  a  spot  further  inlanfl.  Cogol/vdo,  Hist.  yucalJiait,\50-^  See  atao 
A'oliu  I'oe.  Geograf.,  in  Carlcu  dt  Indian.  COa 

"For  an  account  of  Pachcco's  exposition  and  of  the  founding  of  Sala- 
manca see  Bicnvenida's  l«tt«r  in  Cartat  de  tiulia*,  73-7 ;  Yucalnii,  Kimaiit'ti, 
Squirr'a  M.sS,,  xkH.  03-7;  HUiivenida,  Letlrt,  in  'I'tmOJix-Cumjimis,  Voy., 
tina  i.  torn.  x.  307-U. 
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two  brothers  named  Diego  and  Juan  Cansino,  the 
Bons  of  one  of  the  conquerors  of  New  Spain.  Un- 
conscious of  their  danger,  they  were  living  at  the 
Indian  town  of  Chemas,  granted  to  them  in  encomi- 
enda,  and  being  attacked,  while  unarmed,  by  a  mul- 
titude, were  overpowered  and  captured.  Fastening 
them  to  crosses,  and  retiring  to  such  a  distance  that 
their  weapons  would  not  prove  immediately  fatal, 
they  fired  arrows  at  them,  uttering  all  the  impreca- 
tions contained  in  their  vernacular  against  the  religion 
of  their  victims.  For  many  hours  these  young  men 
were  forced  to  endure  this  torture.  At  sunset,  their 
bodies  riddled  with  darts,  they  expired,  chanting  the 
salve  regina  with  their  dying  breath.  Their  heads 
were  then  chopped  off  and  borne  as  trophies  by  the 
leaders  of  the  revolt,  and  their  bodies  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  sent  all  over  the  districts  in  token  of  the 
uprising. 

Other  encomiendaa  were  attacked,  and  theirownera 
treated  with  similar  atrocity,  or  offered  in  sacrifice. 
Two  only  escaped.  Diego  Gronzalez  de  Ayala,  with 
the  aid  of  a  negro  slave,  forced  his  way  through  a 
band  of  natives  which  had  surrounded  hia  dwelling, 
and  galloped  off  toward  Valladolid,  eight  leagues  dis- 
tant, hotly  pursued.  Their  horses  were  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  they  knew  that  on  foot  they  would  soon 
be  overtaken.  Thereupon  they  turned  and  dismounted, 
holding  their  pursuers  at  bay  until  their  horses  were 
rested;  and  thus  the  two  reached  the  settlement  in 
safety.  "  On  the  roadside,"  says  CogoUudo,  "is  a  fruit- 
tree  which  is  now  called  the  tree  of  the  hook,  because 
here  Ayala,  riding  up  sorely  fatigued,  and  feeling 
that  his  only  refuge  was  in  flight,  unbuckled  his  shield 
and  hung  it  on  one  of  the  branches." 

After  sixteen  Spaniards  had  thus  been  slaughtered 
at  the  encomiendas  in  the  neighborhood  of  Valladolid, 
the  Indians  united  their  forces  to  attack  the  town. 
At  this  time  its  garrison  mustered  only  twenty  men; 
but  sending  for  assistance  to  Merida,  they  sallied 
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forth  to  meet  the  enemy,  leaving  three  or  four  of 
their  number  in  the  fortifications,  with  orders  to  beat 
drums  and  malie  all  the  uproar  possible,  and  thus 
impress  the  foe  with  the  belief  that  a  strong  guard 
was  stationed  there.  Astonished  at  their  boldness, 
the  natives  forebore  to  advance,  and  by  making  fre- 
quent sorties  the  besieged  held  them  m  check  until 
young  Montejo  with  a  considerable  force  came  to 
their  relief  Soon  after  his  arrival  the  Spaniards 
marched  forth  to  give  battle,  and  after  a  stubborn 
fight  put  the  enemy  to  rout,  though  with  the  loss  of 
twenty  of  their  own  number  and  five  hundred  of  their 
native  allies. 

By  adopting  peaceful  measures  after  the  victory, 
the  adelantado'a  son  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  dis- 
turbed districts,  and  though  in  1547  the  territory  of 
the  Chetumals  was  the  scene  of  a  slight  outbreak, 
which  was  suppressed  without  bloodshed  by  the  politic 
measures  of  Juan  de  Aguilar,  it  raay  be  said  that  all 
concerted  resistance  was  at  an  end.  Thus  at  length 
there  was  peace  in  Yucatan;  but  the  conquest  of  this 
sterile  peninsula  had  cost  the  lives  of  more  Spaniards' 
than  had  been  expended  in  wresting  from  the  Incaa 
and  the  Montezumas  the  wealthiest  empires  of  the 
western  world." 

Although  Francisco  de  Montejo  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  nominally  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Yucatan, 
the  circumstances  under  which  its  subjugation  had 
been  effected  precluded  him  from  any  real  claim  to 
authority.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  audicn- 
cia  de  los  confines  had  been  an  attempt  to  enforce  a 
royal  decree,  by  which  he  was  to  be  deprived  of  office. 
In  1545  the  oidor  Rogel  was  ordered  to  take  his  rcsi- 
dencia;  but  Montejo  was  son-in-law  to  the  president, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  investigation  should  bo 
held   at  Chiapas.     Here  none  came  to  accuse  liiiii, 

**  Cogolludo  ettlmatea  the  lou  of  the  Spaniarda  in  Yuc»t«u  np  to  I54T  at 
SOO. 

Hut.  Mn.,  Vol.  U.    n 
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and  the  proceedings  amounted  to  nothing.  Of  ooursc 
the  governor  was  allowed  to  retain  his  title.  Again 
in  1548,  during  wliich  year  the  province  was  made 
subject  to  the  audiencia  of  Mexico,*"  the  licentiate 
Diego  de  Herrera  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Mdrida 
and  take  the  residenciaa  of  the  adelantado,  his  son 
and  nephew.  The  princij)al  charges  brought  against 
Montejo"  are  those  of  unlawfully  abstracting  funds 
from  the  royal  treasury,  and  of  refusing  to  liberate 
his  slaves  in  the  face  of  repeated  orders  from  the 
government. 

In  spite  of  all  prohibitions  slave  labor  was  com- 
mon throughout  the  province,  and  in  1549  the  India 
Council,  learning  from  the  reports  of  missionaries 
that  no  heed  was  given  to  their  injunctions,  caused 
a,  real  provision  to  be  sent  to  the  province,  wherein 
all  the  settlers  were  ordered  at  once  to  release  their 
bondsmen,  and  were  promised  in  return  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  their  services,"  During  the  year 
the  oidor  Santillan  arrived  at  Mijrida  with  full  power 
to  correct  abuses;  and  once  more  the  governor  was 
subjected  to  residcncia."  Before  the  investigation 
was  completed  Francisco  de  Montejo  bid  farewell  to 
the  scene  of  his  many  disasters  and  his  bitter  humili- 
ations. Returning  to  his  native  land,  advanced  in 
years,  despoiled  of  office,  and  shattered  in  health  and 
ifbrtune,  he  sought  redress  at  the  court  of  Spain,  bi't 

"  In  1547  the  cabildo  of  Mtirida  petitioned  for  this  change,  becanso  Gis- 
ciaa  A  Dios,  then  tlio  sent  of  the  audiciicia  de  lus  coalincsi,  was  far  distant 
from  Yuciton,  and  tho  journey  was  att^^ndcd  with  great  danger,  whereas  one 
could  reach  Vera  Cruz  by  sea  within  eight  da^js.  Squirr't  MSS.,  ziii.  14,  13; 
103. 

"  They  are  f;iven  in  full  in  Bttnvenidn,  Letlre,  in  T'tmatuvConipaiu,  fo;/., 
■£riei.  tora.  x.3:.'0-a3, 

"  It  <ioca  not  appear  that  either  Montejo  or  hia  heica  roceivwl  any  imme- 
diate benelit  from  the  promised  coinpcnsationi  for  in  CofjiiUvilo,  lli'i.  Yuca- 
thtn,  277-So,  wo  loam  that  tho  matter  waa  in  litigation  between  IQGI  and 
1013.  In  tlio  latter  year  a  decision  was  rendered  iu  favor  of  Doria  Catalina, 
Moutcjo's  daughter. 

"  SnntillftL's  instructions  were  not  tfl  inveatigaito  mattera  which  hnd  pre- 
TioHsly  l>f en  sifted  liyllcrrpra.  Puja,  C'iliit"ri",  106.  CoeoHndo  mention! 
that  this  third  rcaidencia  was  generally  regretted  by  the  aettlers,  ami  in  .Vo:i- 
tfjo.  Cann.S'ii-iT'tMSiS.,  Kiii.  10*-5, 1^-30,  is  relat«d  the  adclantado's  f'.ca 
fur  quick  justice. 
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while  there  pleading  his  cause  was  summoned  to  re- 
ceive his  sentence  before  the  groat  tribunal  where  all 
must  one  day  render  an  account.** 

In  the  agreement  which  Montejo  made  with  the 
crown  before  proceeding  to  Yucatan  it  was  expressly 
stipulated  that  raissionaries  should  accompany  all  hi^i 
expeditions,  and  to  his  failure  to  fulfil  this  part  of 
his  agreement  may  be  attributed  many  of  his  disasters. 
In  1530  a  cddula  was  forwarded  to  the  audiencia  of 
Mexico,  ordering  that  special  efforts  be  made  to  supply 
this  omission,  and  soon  afterward  Father  Jacobo  de 
Testera,  with  four  others,  arrived  at  the  Spanish  en- 
campment on  the  Champoton.**  They  met  with  a 
friendly  reception  from  the  natives,  says  Cogolludo, 
"  who  brought  to  them  their  idols  to  be  cast  to  the 
flames,  and  their  children  to  be  instructed  in  the 
faith."  Many  of  the  caciques  tendered  their  alle- 
giance ;  and  hut  for  the  misconduct  of  a  band  of  fugi- 
tive criminals,  who,  passing  through  the  territory 
laden  with  idolatrous  spoils,  attempted  to  barter  them 
for  slaves,  thus  rousing  the  anger  of  the  natives,  the 
conquest  of  Yucatan  might  have  been  peaceably  ef- 
fected. Seeing  that  their  lives  were  in  danger  the 
friars  made  their  escape  by  night,  setting  their  faces 
toward  Mexico ;  but  after  proceeding  some  fifty  leagues 

»  Bcrnal  Dial,  Wi«(.  rfrdod.,  245.  affimiB  that  Montejo  diod  in  Spain.  The 
»nthor  of  DiUo»  Biog.,  in  Cdrtai  de  Indian,  S07,  alludes  to  a.  mishiko  mode  hj 
Gil  UoDzalez  DiiviLa  who  stnteB  that  hin  death  occurred  at  AIi;-riaa.  Tlic  latt<T 
authority  probably  confuses  the  governor's  decease  with  that  of  liis  son.  In 
Aiieona,  fl'»t.  ¥vc.,  ii.  09-60,  a  work  showing  j^eat  research,  it  ia  stated  that 
the  former  died  in  Sjiain.  The  odelanttwio  married  Dona  Bcstriz  do  UcrrGra, 
a  lady  of  gentle  birth.  Their  dLtuchter  Dolla  Catalina  who  was  his  hcifua.-j, 
mamed  the  licentiate  Alenso  da  Maldonado,  the  first  president  of  the  au- 
diencia ds  loi  confines.  His  lieutenant  Francisco  was  a  natural  sou;  but  the 
ataiili  on  his  birth  was  removed  by  an  imperial  rescript,  dated  April  C,  1(527. 
B;  a  royal  order  dated  October  2G,  1017.  a  yearly  pension  of  3,01)0  ducado^ 
equal  then  to  about  $4,125.  was  granted  to  hia  lioir  Don  Cristubsl  Siiarcz 
Maldooado  y  Montejo,  payable  from  tha  royal  treasuir  of  Mfrida  to  hiiii'H  '.f 
and  to  those  to  whom  he  might  boqneath  it  in  perpetuity.  In  1708  the  dulie 
of  Moutellano  was  the  ■ncceasor  and  to  him  was  paid  the  pension  in  Me\ioi). 
Ctrtiticaeion  de  Ian  Mfrcnla.  MS,,  170-80. 

''Fray  Lorenzo  de  Bieuvenida  was  one  of  the  party.  The  names  of  the 
others  are  not  known.  The  date  of  their  arrival  is  uncertain.  Cogolludo  sbiti'f 
that  they  ciune  in  I33I,  Hitt.  yucalhan,  102-3,  Torquenuda  in  lo34,iii.  33j. 
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thoy  were  overtaken  by  mcssongors  who  prevailed  on 
them  to  return.  The  gang  of  miscreants  refused,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  country ;  and  aa  they  did  not  cease 
to  oppress  the  natives  and  vox  the  soula  of  the  eccle- 
siastics, Testera"  and  his  colleagues  were  compelled, 
after  a  few  months,  to  abandon  this  field  of  labor. 

In  1537  a  second  mission,  consisting  of  five  friars, 
was  despatched  to  Yucatan,  and  though  they  found 
the  natives  tractable  and  willing  to  receive  the  faith, 
they  remained  but  two  years."  Not  until  about  1545, 
when  an  evangelical  crusade  was  undertaken  in  the 
New  World  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  ecclesiastics 
from  Spain,  was  any  permanent  mission  established  on 
the  peninsula.  Of  this  number  several"  of  those  sent 
out  to  Guatemala  were  detailed  for  duty  in  Yucatan. 
Arriving  at  San  Francisco  tie  Campeche  in  chaise  of 
Father  Luis  de  Villapando,  tbcy  were  warmly  wel- 
comed by  the  adelantado,  who  had  now  returned  to 
the  province,  and  the  principal  caciques  being  sum- 
moned into  his  presence,  Montejo  explained  to  them 
the  purpose  for  which  they  had  come.  A  convent, 
dedicated  to  Saint  Francis,  was  founded  at  this  settle- 
ment on  a  site  which  it  occupies  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  faith  were  translated  into 
the  native  dialect.  The  first  to  be  baptized  was  the 
cacique  of  Campeche,  to  whom  was  given  the  name  of 
Diego  Nd,  with  the  title  of  Don.  This  convert  soon 
acquired  the  Spanish  language,  and  henceforth  acted 
as  the  interpreter  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

**  Testers,  a  nutive  of  Bajonne  in  Fnuicc,  was  a  tnan  of  princely  fortnnp, 
«i(l  though  advanced  in  yeara  was  yonng  in  enthuBiaam.  Ho  oamo  to  New 
Rpain  is  1529  or  1530,  and  van  appointeJ  prelate  of  tho  prorinoo  of  the  Panto 
EvangcUo.  Thlfl  position  he  resigned  in  order  to  engage  iDmiBBionarylaiiorB  in 
Yucatan.  Returning  thence  in  1533  he  was  appointed  custodian  by  the 
c'laptcr  geneial  of  Mantua  hold  in  1541,  and  afterward  comisario  gcnnal  of 
all  tho  Indies.  Mendlcta,  Iliel.  Eelfg.,  665-0. 

"  The  little  that  ia  known  about  this  mission  is  related  in  Torquenmita, 
■  iii.  337-8. 

"  According  to  Torqiiemada,  iii.  337,  where  their  names  aro  giveiL  lo 
an  cxtmct  from  a  letter  addresacd  by  Bishop  Marroquin  to  the  cmporor  from 
(Imciaa  &  Dios,  Dec.  1, 1545,  mention  is  mode  of  'Fray  Lnia  de  VillapanOo  and 
c-''.it  religious,  who  wont  from  Guatemala  and  are  now  in  Yucatan.'  Sgaier'i 
£2S/i.,  nu.  140. 
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During  the  year  1545,  Bartolom^  de  las  Casas 
arrived  at  Sao  Francisco  de  Campeche,  and  claiming 
that  Yucatan  was  included  in  his  diocese,  exhorted 
the  Spaniards  to  liberate  their  slaves.  "Providence," 
exclaimed  the  apostle  of  the  Indies,  "only  desires  to 
work  CD  misguided  soula  through  the  teachings  of  the 
gospel;  it  has  a  horror  of  unjust  wars  undertaken  in 
its  name;  it  wishes  neither  captives  nor  slaves  to  bow 
before  its  altars.  Persuasion  and  gentle  treatment 
are  enough  to  win  the  hearts  of  the  raost  obdurate 
to  the  shrine  of  God."  The  colonists  answered  this 
appeal  with  slights  and  threats.  They  subjected  the 
bishop  to  incessant  annoyances;  they  denied  his  claim 
to  the  diocese;  they  refused  him  the  means  of  sup- 
port; and  being  left  to  find  his  way  back  to  Chiapas 
as  best  he  could,  he  was  compelled  to  borrow  one 
hundred  castellanos  from  one  of  the  friars  to  defray 
espenses.  Before  his  departure,  however,  many  of 
the  vecinos,  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  besought  his 
forgiveness,  and  testified  their  sincerity  by  presents. 

Soon  after  the  pacification  of  Yucatan,  ViUapando 
is  invited  by  the  adelantado  to  settle  at  Mdrida,  then 
the  capital  of  the  province.  Here  he  founds  a  con- 
vent, and  so  successful  are  his  efforts  that  his  prose- 
lytes soon  number  more  than  one  thousand,  among 
them  being  many  of  the  leading  caciques.  In  com- 
pany with  Father  Melchor  de  Benavente  he  then  sets 
out  for  the  region  south  of  Mdrida,  travelling  bare- 
footed and  staff  in  hand  toward  Mani  in  the  fastnesses 
of  the  sierra.  Here  the  missionaries  meet  with  marked 
success,  and  soon  two  thousand  of  their  converts  are 
enKiged  in  building  for  them  a  church  and  a  dwelling. 

For  a  time  they  are  not  molested  in  their  labors; 
but  when  they  endeavor  to  procure  the  release  of  the 
natives  from  the  bondage  in  which  they  are  held  by 
their  caciques,  the  latter  resolve  to  burn  them  alive, 
while  celebrating  worship  in  the  sanctuary.  On  the 
28th  of  September  1548,  the  eve  of  Saint  Michael's 
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dav,  Villapando  is  visited  by  a  boy  who,  as  Cogolludo 
rcfatos,  came  to  him  to  be  catechised.  "  Father,"  said 
the  child,  "may  I  ask  you  a  question?"  "Ask  it,  my 
son,"  answered  the  padre.  "Tell  me  then,  whether 
it  is  better  to  live  or  to  die?"  "To  live,"  responded 
tlie  priest,  "for  life  is  our  natural  state,  while  death  is 
inherited  by  sin."  "Then,  if  you  want  to  live,  father," 
said  the  boy,  "you  had  better  go  hence,  for  this  very 
night  our  caciques  have  determined  to  burn  you  in 
the  church  if  you  remain  there."  "Our  lives  are  in 
■  Grod's  hands,"  calmly  rejoins  the  padre,  and  dismiss- 
ing him  with  his  blessing  bids  him  return  the  follow- 
ing day.  Villapando  then  informs  his  colleague  of 
the  danger.  There  is  no  escape  for  them,  and  they 
can  only  resolve  to  stand  firm  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
In  this  mood  they  repair  to  the  shrine  and  there 
spend  the  evening  in  prayer. 

Toward  midnight  the  distant  roar  of  an  approaching 
multitude  is  heard.  Looking  from  one  of  the  windows 
the  padres  see  the  Indians  coming  with  lighted  torchca 
They  cling  to  the  foot  of  the  cross  and  pray  for  strength. 
Soon  the  church  is  surrounded,  and  yells  and  foul  im- 
precations are  heard,  with  threats  to  burn  the  build- 
ing. Their  flaming  brands  light  up  the  structure,  and 
they  behold  the  two  figures,  bowed  before  the  cross 
in  supplication.  An  hour  passes  by;  and  as  though 
held  back  by  some  unseen  influence,  the  natives 
forbear  to  harm  the  missionaries.  At  length  they 
withdraw,  purposing  to  return  the  following  day  and 
fulfil  their  menace.  The  priests  remain  all  night  at 
their  devotions,  and  when  at  dawn  a  streak  of  pale 
light  glances  athwart  the  sacred  effigy  on  the  cross, 
they  are  still  kneeling  in  prayer  to  Saint  Michael.' 

But  what  noise  is  that  which  breaks  on  the  still 
morning  air,  as  the  two  fathers  are  repeating  their 
matins,  expecting  every  moment  the  call  of  mar- 
tyrdom? Now  their  time  has  come,  and  clinging  yet 
closer  to  the  crucifix,  they  ofi'er  up  one  last  suppli- 
cation to  the  virgin,  and  exhort  each  other  to  bear 
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the  dread  ordeal  with  Christian  fortitude.  The  sound 
grows  clearer;  but  surely  it  is  not  like  that  of  the 
night  before.  Presently  the  trampling  of  hoofs  is 
heard,  and  now  the  clang  of  swords.  The  padres  arc 
rescued!  A  band  of  their  countrymen,  despatched 
by  the  adelantado  to  a  point  some  leagues  distant," 
chanced  to  pass  that  way,  and  Villapando  and  his  col- 
league, inviting  them  into  the  sanctuary,  chant  a  to 
deum  of  praise  and  thankfulness  for  their  deliverance. 
The  church-bell  w^as  rung  at  the  usual  hour,  but  there 
were  none  to  answer  save  the  child  who  had  given 
the  warning.  The  natives  had  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Twenty-seven  of  the  loading  conspirators  were  after- 
wards captured  and  taken  to  Mcrida.  After  confess- 
ing their  intended  crime  they  were  condemned  to  be 
burned  alive.  Bound  to  the  stake,  the  fire  was 
already  kindled  when  Villapando  threw  himself  on 
his  knees  before  the  governor,  and  by  his  entreaties 
persuaded  him  to  spare  their  lives  and  allow  them  to 
be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  ecclesiastics. 

During  the  years  1548-9  an  additional  band  of 
missionaries  amved  from  Spain  and  Mexico;"*  and  in 
September  1549  the  first  custodial  chapter  was  held 
at  M(5rida,  under  charge  of  the  comisario  general  of 
]\Iexico,  Father  Juan  de  la  Puerta.  On  Villapando 
was  bestowed  the  office  of  custodian  of  the  province, 
and  mainly  through  the  oflTorts  of  this  zealous  evangel- 
ist a  convent  was  erected  near  the  scene  of  his  advent- 
ure at  Mani." 

**ThGy  vera  botmd  for  a,  place  called  Pctn  and  appear  to  hare  missed 
their  way,  for  thuy  were  now  Bome  14  leagues  to  the  wcatward  of  tiieir  gonl, 

*"  Id  August  1 549  six  camo  from  Spain  in  charge  of  Fray  Juan  de  Abalate. 
Cognllalo,  f/isl.  Yvcathan.  2G7-8. 

"The  principal  authorities  consulted  on  the  conquest  of  Yucatan  are 
Cogo/!vdo,  Hist.  Yvcat/ian;  Bernal  Diaz,  iJUI.  V'Tdad,;  Ovirdo;  Neirent;  and 
Landa.  llfl.  Yuc.  Cogolludo  takes  the  lead  both  as  the  special  chronicler  of 
the  peninsula  and  as  ono  who  has  consulted  most  of  the  material  extant  in 
liis  time  concerning  it,  both  in  print  and  manuscript;  but  he  hardly  esercisca 
sufficient  judgment  in  sifting  and  presenting  his  verbose  narralions.  Tho 
account  of  Bernal  Diaz  is  doubtless  worthy  of  credit  iu  many  mattcre  of 
detail,  as  it  is  derived  from  eye-witnesses  of  Uic  iocidciita  which  ho  dcsciibes. 
0^'iedo's  version  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  uu  hia  authority  alone  rc^ts 
tho  story  of  the  expedition  to  Acalau  under  command  of  Avila,  from  whose 
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itAtement  this  chronicler  compiles  hU  uarnttive.  While  leii  satutBctory, 
LoncU  presents  gevcnil  points  of  value.  Herrera's  chapters  on  Yuc&tan  are 
brief,  and  in  relating  the  usages  and  modes  of  life  prevalent  amotig  the 
Mayas  during  the  period  preceding  the  conquest  he  famtahes  aotne  very 
interesting  material.  The  moat  complete  of  modem  accounts  is  Ancona's, 
HUl.  Y-uc,  i.,  but  it  locks  in  critique.  More  iDtereating,  if  less  exhaustive,  is 
that  of  Fancourt,  Hi»t.  Yuc,  who  accuses  Stephens,  3Vow/»  in  Tite.,  i.,  of 
following  too  closely  the  text  of  Cogolludo,  while  he  himself  reveals  several 
sliortcominga.  The  additional  authorities  which  have  been  consulted  in  this 
chaptetare  the  following:  Calh,  Mem.y  Not.,^,S»;  Mrnditta.  Hist.  Ecla., 
.■570-82,308,063-6;  S^Kifr'i  jrS.S..xi.5CH.xxii., passim;  J/o<o/inin,«(«<./iuI., 
171;  PujTO,  Cerfu'ario,  48-166; /Iffueroo,  Bccerro,  36,  37,  41,  in /'op. /Tund*;., 
MS.,  i.  ser.  i.  No.  i.;  Remetal,  lOet.  Ckyapa,  151,  208,  244-50;  Gomara, 
Ilia.  Jnd.,62etBeq.!  Ooniala  Ddvila,  Teat,  Ecla.,  L  206-7,  245;  Beiuoni, 
Mondo  Nuoco,  98-8;  Alearr,  HU.  Comp.  Jr«m,  ii,  111-12;  Ptu-hrro  and  Ciir- 
ileiai.  Col.  Doc.,  L  403;  iL  105-6;  liii.  85;  liv.  97-128;  xxii.  201-23;  Gomara, 
Jli-e.  Hex.,  269;  Arehivo  Mfx.,  Doc.,  iL  178-83;  Cortoi  <le  Iiiditu,  GOG, 
800-7;  Torquemada,  iii.  335-6,  488-90;  Ttniaux-CompaTit,  Voy.,  sSrie  L 
torn.  I.  306-18;  sfirie  ii.  torn.  v.  193-4.  202,  253-4;  Braumoid,  Crdii.  Mich.. 
iii  233-4;  Id.,  MS.,  118-19;  florida.  Col.  Doc.,  129;  Ciuiilla,  Die.  HU.  r«e., 
i.  247;  CoBciViM,  Prov.,  loS&SS,  235-6;  RegitlTt)  Yw:.,  ii.  34-9, 52-9;  S.  Migvel. 
Mcx.,  iL  16;  Soc.  Hex.  Geog.,  Bolean,  iii.  347;  Id.,  2da  tp.  iv.  145-50; 
lioberlKon't  iltx.,L  144;  Gordon't  An.  Mfx.,  ii.  250-1;  JVarcA  y  LaborrK, 


Hist.  Marina,  E-m.,  ii.  109-74;  Sfalte-Bntn,  Yue.,  25-30;  iforrtel,  Toy.  Am. 
"    ■     '    is:i-d;  Die.  Univ..  ■paxsiat;  Dr/ci-ip.  Am.,  121;  Blaxgmx,Cc      ' 
,   Etaayo  Yuc,   ii.   438-13;    H'tlina,  Hiit.   dt  Yuc,  p 


CrnC,  L   183-9;  Die.  Univ..  passim;  Dr/ci-ip.  Am.,  121;  Blaxgmx,  Ciaador, 

303;   Baqmiro,   Eiuayo  Yuc,   ii.   438    "     "  ■'         '' 

Barbaekano,  Mejonu,  i.  9-10,  37-40. 
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JTOEVA  GAIJCIA  AND  MICHOACAN. 
1636-1542. 
ToRBB  Apfointed  Jcez  de  Keshienou — An  Unfleasadt  MEEnfo — Tarn 
YvvtUBB  EMCAoeu— GnniiK'a  RKunat  and  Dkpabtokb  to  Spais— 
Clipped  Winos — Gitzman's  Death  and  Chabacter — Torre's  Officiaii 

iNVESnGATIDNS — HiS  WlSE  ADMINISTRATION — INDIAN  REVOLT — A  Ga- 
TASTSOFHB — ToBRB'b  LaST  HoUBS — HiS    ChAEAOTEH — CORONADO    SPC- 

CBEDS  Him  as  Qoternob — His  Incoufetency — DELrsivE  Hopes — A 
Pbortless  Expedition— Niza  Revives  Enthusiasm— Visions  of  Cok- 
QiiEsr  AND  Wealth — Troubles  Foreshadowed— Coaos ado's  Exfbdi- 
TioK  Northward — His  Disappotntueht  and  Retcrn — Cokteuforab; 
Prooress  in  Microacan — A  Usbpol  VlHirADoa— Rkforms  and  Pros- 
pCBirr — QomoaA  Made  Bishop  of  Michoacan — His  Beheticent 

Every  one  raised  to  high  estate  must  fall;  and  little 
pulling  down  was  left  for  death  to  do  while  Charles 
ruled  the  Indies.  We  have  seen  the  fall  of  Hernan 
Cortes  and  deem  it  dastardly  even  though  not  unde- 
served; we  have  seen  the  fall  of  Nuno  de  Guzman, 
and  have  shed  no  tears  over  it.  There  is  yet  even 
deeper  abasement  in  store  for  him. 

Aroused  by  tales  of  Guzman's  atrocities,  the  king 
by  eddula  dated  the  l7th  of  March  1536,  appointed 
the  licentiate  Diego  Perez  de  la  Torre  his  juez  do 
residencia  and  successor  of  Guzman  as  governor  of 
Nueva  Galicia,'  with  instructions  that  his  examination 
should  be  rigid. 

Nor  was  Guzman  the  only  one  to  be  subjected  to  a 

'  TorT«  waa  a  native  of  Almendndejo  in  tbe  proviace  of  Eitremadura,  of 
noble  parents,  learned,  virtuous,  nod  upright  in  the  »tniiniEtratiou  of  justit-e. 
He  occapied  the  poiition  of  judge  in  fiis  native  provioce  at  the  time  of  hi* 
appointment,  llota  Paddla,  C<mq.  N.  Qal.,  104,  109. 
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rcsidencia;  all  public  officers  in  New  Galicia  were  to 
be  called  to  account;  tbe  management  of  the  royal 
revenues,  public  funds,  and  repartiniientos  was  to  be 
closely  investigated.  The  examinations  were  to  be  con- 
ducted with  brevity,  and  nothing  reduced  to  writing 
except  what  was  essential.  The  juez  de  residencia 
was  required  in  his  reports  of  the  proceedings  to 
give  an  account  of  tbe  character  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  probable  motives  which  might  influence  their 
testimony.'  Explicit  instructions  were  also  given  him 
for  his  guidance  in  the  treatment  and  government  of 
the  natives. 

Hastily  arranging  his  affairs  in  Spain,  Torre  sailed 
with  his  family,  and  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  toward  the 
end  of  tbe  year.  Here  he  learned  that  Guzman — 
who,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  had  arrived  at  tbe  capi- 
tal— was  making  preparations  to  escape,  having  or- 
dered a  vessel  for  his  departure.  No  time  was  to  I>e 
lost,  and  Torre,  leaving  his  family  in  Vera  Cruz,  set 
out  secretly  for  the  city  with  a  single  attendant. 

There  was  a  bond  between  Guzman  and  Mendoza, 
dissimilar  as  they  were  in  many  respects ;  they  both 
hated  CorttJs,  and  there  could  be  littic  rivalry  between 
them,  for  Mendoza  stood  high  while  Guzman  had 
fallen  low.  And  so  the  viceroy  received  the  New  Grali- 
cia  governor  kindly  when  he  came  to  Mexico,'  confident 
in  the  measures  be  liad  taken  for  escape  both  from  the 
country,  and  from  the  unpleasantness  of  a  residencia. 
But  the  inexorable  judge  was  nigh.  Entering  the 
■  viceroy's  hall  of  reception  one  morning  Guzman  met 
Torre  coming  from  an  audience  with  Mendoza.  The 
recognition  was  mutual,  and  the  new  governor  of 
the  north  politely  informed  Guzman  that  he  was  his 
prisoner.  Resistance  was  useless;  escape  impossible. 
The  toils  were  around  the  wild  beast  that  had  so  long 

^  Puga,  Cedulario,  158. 

*  According  Ui  Bernal  Diaz,  Mendoza,  having  heard  of  the  kins'a  inUntion 

to  scnil  out  a  juez  de  residencia,  wrote  to  Guzman  and  induced  him  to  coma 
to  Mexico — 'y  le seflali por posada  mis  Palacioa...y  el  Virrey  lelukriamuclia 
bonra,  y  le  Inuorecia,  y  comia  con  bL'  Hist.  Verdad.,  231. 
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roamed  defiantly.  Under  conduct  of  Mendoza's  guard, 
which  had  often  witnessed  his  honorable  entrance,  lie 
was  marched  out  of  the  viceregal  palace  and  lodged 
in  the  common  prison.*  Fortune  had  bestowed  upon 
him  her  last  smile. 

His  appointed  judge  lost  no  time  in  beginning  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  there  might  be  no  unnecessary  pro- 
traction of  the  trial  he  listened  only  to  the  most 
serious  charges.  The  accusations  were  the  gravest 
that  could  be  made.  The  murder  of  Caltzontzin,  the 
devastations  of  towns,  and  the  enslavement  of  natives 
alike  in  time  of  war  and  peace,  were  sufficient  to  con- 
demn a  far  more  popular  man.  The  districts  of  Pjl- 
nuco  and  Nueva  Galicia  were  visited  by  Torre,  and 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  taken  relative  to  Guzman's 
nets  in  these  regions.  Thus  time  passed  by,  making 
the  trial  long,  although  it  had  been  so  promptly 
begun.'     Nor  was  his  life  in  prison  cheered  by  much 

*ifo(a  PaiHIUt,  Cong.  N.  Gal.,  104.  Neither  the  date  of  Torre's  airivul 
at  Vera  Crnz  nor  that  of  Guzman's  arreat  can  be  exactly  ^Iccidcd.  licrroi'o, 
(Ice.  vL  hh.  i.  cap.  iz.,  atatea  th^t  Torro  crrivcil  at  Nueva  Galicia  in  1537,  but 
tliore  i3  reason  to  coDclodo  that  he  reached  New  Spnin  noar  the  end  of  153C. 
Giustitan  wbilo  in  prison  addressed  n  letter  to  the  India  Council,  dated  Febru- 
ary 13,  1537,  in  which  ho  uaea  thcao  wordH:  'y  avcrme  tcnido  en  eata  oirccl 
veinto  y  cinco  (lias. , . antes  qua  comicnco  la  rcaidencia.'  And  further  on:  'En 
lo  da  la  residcncia  quo  aqui  ac  mo  tomiS. '  Carta,  in  Paeheco  and  Cdnlenas,  Col. 
Dor.,  jiii.  402-3,  As  about  a  niontb  waa  usually  occupied  iu  tho  preparation 
of  tho  charge,  aud  three  more  in  canilucting  it,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  Torre  landed  at  the  b<;ainninx  of  November  and  itliat  Guzman  was  im- 
priaoucd  a  few  daya  later.  Bcmal  Diaz  implies  that  Mendoza  did  not  display 
much  inciination  to  assist  Torre  in  tho  matter,  'y  pareco  net  no  hallo' — i.  e., 
Torre — 'tantavoluntad  para  olio  oomoquisiora.'  lliit.  CcrJoti.,  231. 

'MotaFadillastatcBthathe  waaconhued  'en  Ioh  atirazBitaB  del  re;.'  Covq. 
2f.  Oal.,  104.  From  Guzman's  letter,  however,  alrea(iy  quoted,  and  from  the 
Aulo  de  Kollura,  in  Eamirez,  Proeeio,  273,  275,  it  appears  thnit  i' 

'carcel  p *        •     ■"       '  ■^- 

'le  lleu6 

haBtique__„     . ,.,   -- --    -      - 

This  same  author  tells  of  a  practical  joko  played  on  Torre.  The  n 
emor  waa  addicted  to  gamhhng,  nnd  in  order  to  bring  him  into  ba<l  repute, 
Gorman's  late  supporterB  contrived  to  phice  a  pack  of  cards  iu  the  long 
slecTcs  of  his  tabard.  As  the  juca  de  rcsidencia  was  crossing  tho  plnja  i,i 
company  with  pcraona  of  high  rank,  tho  corda  kept  dropping  out  uiipcrceivcLl 
by  him  until  his  attention  was  called  ta  tho  eontents  of  hi3  elccve.   Torre  v— 
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sympathy;  his  enemies  were  many  and  his  friends 
few.  According  to  Mota  Padilla  the  latter  took  lesa 
interest  in  him  than  the  former,  who  did  not  leave 
him  in  ignorance  of  the  joy  with  which  his  imprison- 
ment was  generally  regarded. 

An  appeal  to  the  India  Council*  brought  him  a 
temporary  relief.  On  the  4th  of  October  1537  a 
royal  cddula  was  issued,  ordering  him  to  surrender 
himself  to  the  officers  of  the  Casa  de  Contratacion 
at  Seville/  by  which  body  he  would  be  transferred  to  " 
the  India  Council.  Hence,  on  the  30th  of  June 
1538,  after  an  incarceration  of  nearly  a  year  and 
three  quarters,  Guzman  walked  out  of  his  prison  and 
made  preparations  to  return  to  Spain. 

Neither  the  date  of  his  departure  nor  that  of  his 
arrival  in  the  peninsula  is  known.  Indeed,  tlie  last 
years  of  his  life  were  passed  in  obscurity  and  miserj'. 
The  king,  whose  indignation  was  roused  by  the  report 
from  the  audiencia,^  would  have  inflicted  extreme 
punishment"  but  for  the  influence  of  powerful  friends." 
But  the  monarch  refused  to  see  him,  and  assigned 
Torrejon  de  Velasco  as  his  future  abiding-place,  where, 


Pdnuco  and  Niieva  Galic 

ai:cii3iitiotis  mado  agaiaaC  liim,  and  complaiiiB  of  unfaimeea  in  tlie  maooebof 
conducting  tho  procccdinga  Carta,  m  Pacheco  and  Udrdtiau,  Col.  Doc. ,  silt. 
430-5.  • 

'  In  this  avio  de  mltura  instnictionB  were  alflo  given  that  he  should  be  pro- 
vided with  4,000  pesos  out  of  his  property  which  had  been  sequeatrateil. 
Guzman,  bj  thia  act,  waa  released  on  his  own  recognizance.  Jlamira,  Pro- 
eeso,  272-C 

'  Guzman  was  himself  the  bearer  of  this  report.  The  instractions  to  the 
audiencia were  :  '^vosproseguireys  Lidichareudencia...paiii  qne  la  pueila 
tracr  oonsigo. '  Jd,,  274. 

'Zamucoia  assumes  that  the  king  hod  determined  to  have  him  exccQtod 
on  his  arrival.  Ilial,  M^.,  iv.  631-2.  Bat  I  find  no  authority  to  namuit 
Eucli  an  oBsertion. 

'"  '  Y  como  en  la  Corte  no  falta  poderosaa  intercresioQeB,  no  pegA  Bus  coljiu 
como  merccian.'  Ilerrera,  doc.  vi.  lib.  i,  cap,  ix.  This  author,  dec.  vii.  lib. 
ii.  cap.  X.,  intimates  that  Cort^  interested  himself  in  bringing  Guzman's 
trinl  to  a  termination.  But  the  expression  used  by  Herrera  ia  of  doubtful 
iuLorpvetstiOD.  Uota  Padilla,  however,  accepts  it  aa  evidence  of  &  nobla 
(■o:;i'TOsity  extended  by  Cort^a  to  his  former  foe,  besides  stating  that  ha 
l.licriilly  aided  him  in  his  poverty.  Beaumont  also  takes  this  view.  Crda. 
il'i-h. ,  IV.  OS-0.  Ramirez  I'easonably  conclodes  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
belief  in  such  a  story.  Proceio,  Z3'.2-3. 
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neglected  and  despised,  he  passed  tte  reaiaining  six 
years  of  his  lifu.'^ 

The  record  of  Nufio  de  Guzman  is  before  the  reader, 
who  will  see  in  him  an  able,  scheming,  and  unscrupu- 
lous lawyer;  a  fearless  soldier  and  a  skilful  though 
unpopular  leader;  an  unfeeling,  tyrannical  ruler;  a 
grasping  miser;  and  a  hypocritical  adherent  of  royalty 
and  Christianity,  True,  as  certain  writers  claim  in 
his  behalf,  his  faults  were  those  of  his  time;  but  in 
his  character  these  faults  are  shown  by  the  chroniclers 
at  their  worst,  unrelieved  by  a  single  one  of  the  gen- 
erous impulses  or  noble  traits  which,  notwithstanding 
their  deeds  of  blood,  have  given  lasting  fame  and 
respect  to  the  memory  of  many  of  the  conquerors. 
Few  of  the  old  chroniclers  have  anything  good  to  say 
■of  him.  He  had  great  opportunities,  and  abused  them 
all.  Had  he  found  a  Mexico  or  a  Peru  in  the  north- 
i\est,  his  name  would  not  have  been  so  utterly  for- 
gotten; his  sovereign  would  not  have  so  abhorred 
him,  and  his  historians  might  perhaps  have  found 
some  one  redeeming  quality  in  his  character.  But  he 
would  have  been  remembered  as  a  Pizarro,  not  as  a 
Cortcis." 

As  soon  as  Torre  had  concluded  so  much  of  the 
residencia  of  Guzman  as  pertained  to  his  administra- 
tion in  the  capital,  and  provided  for  the  safe  custody 
of  his  prisoner,  he  proceeded  to  Fiinuco,  as  before 
mentioned,  there  to  continue  his  investigations."" 
Having  completed  his  labors  in  that  province  he 
removed  with  his  family  in   1537   to  Guadalajara." 

"He  died  there  in  1544  according  to  Mota  Padilla,  Cornj.  2f.  Oal,,  1C5; 
but  AluDian,  Diflrl.,  i.  app.  28,  Btatcs  that  ho  died  at  hia  nativa  pkce, 
GnadaJajara,  in  Spain,  poor  and  abhorred  by  cveryl«xly. 

"Ramirez  justly  remarks:  'El  poderoBO  valimiento  deBusenctnigosDOnos 
pcmiila  hoy  njarlea' — that  is  to  aay  his  actions — 'cnota  ni  moiliiia,  pon]iic, 
como  ;a  dije,  de  6\  nnicamento  conocamoB  todo  el  mal  quo  hizo.'  Proce^o, 
233-.''S. 

"  Beaumont  erroneously  says  after  lie  had  sent  NnDo  de  Gnzmiui  to  Spain. 
Cmn,  AlicL.  iv.  111-12. 

"  He  waa  a&ompanied  by  six  Franciscan  friara— one  ot  whom  wbb  hU  oivn 
•on  Fray  Diego  Porez — brought  by  him  from  Spain.  Mota  Pad'dta,  Coiig.  X. 
Oal.,  105. 
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At  Tonalii  he  was  received  by  the  provisional  governor 
Cristobal  de  Otiate,  who  recognized  his  authority  and 
delivered  the  administration  into  his  hands." 

Torre  proceeded  at  once  to  make  his  official  in- 
vestigations. A  general  residencia  was  proclaimed  io 
tho  towns  of  Guadakjara,  Compostela,  Culiacan,  and 
Purificacion,  and  the  proceedings  conducted  with 
energy  and  prudence.  Such  cases  as  he  was  unable 
to  decide  himself  were  remitted  to  the  India  Council. 
By  the  close  of  the  year  the  investigations  were  so 
far  concluded  that  the  governor  was  permitted  to  turn 
his  attention  to  affairs  of  state. 

The  condition  in  which  Guzman  had  left  Nueva 
Galicia  waa  indeed  a  deplorable  one.  His  system  of 
enslavement  had  driven  most  of  the  natives  to  the 
mountains,  thus  bringing  distress  on  all  who  remained, 
whether  Spaniards  or  Indians.  Numbers  of  settlors 
were  preparing  to  go  to  Peru,  while  others  made  raids 
upon  the  Indians  and  reduced  all  they  could  catch  to 
slavery.'* 

The  prudent  measures  of  Torre"  restored  confi- 
dence. He  was  well  supported  by  the  viceroy,  and 
the  colonists  after  their  long  and  ineifectual  com- 
plaints" settled  down  with  some  degree  of  content. 

'*  Ofiatn'a  brotber,  Jttao,  was  one  of  the  atiuichest  partuans  of  OuEmon, 
'When  the  news  aiiivcil  in  Nacva  Golioia,  whero  Juan  do  OiiatD  had  renuLincd, 
of  Ciiizman'g  imprisoDincnt,  and  that  Torre  wu  empowered  to  take  the 
rc^^iUt.ici.i  of  all  aubonlinato  olficiaU,  he  voa  advised  by  CriBtAbol  to  cfTcct 
Ilia  CBcanc.  Ho  accordingly  fled  to  Peru,  where  some  assert  that  he  died 
poor  and  blind.  Id. 

"Mcodoza,  oi^  the  lOlJi  of  Ueccniber  1537,  reported  to  the  king  that 
although  this  province  was  rich  in  rc»ourco<,  it  would  be  lost  onlcs*  bia 
Jlnjosty  applietl  Bomo  remedy.  The  Spaniards  maintained  that  without  glavel 
they  could  not  subsist,  and  the  settlers  in  Culiacan  had  represGuted  to  the 
viceroy  tlutt  under  tho  prohibition  of  slavery  they  would  be  compellcil  to 
abandon  the  town.  Mendoza  tempamrily  assisted  them  by  supplying  iron- 
v/aro  anil  otiier  ncccssorica  to  tho  value  of  1,000  yjcsos  de  tepuzque,  Carlii,, 
iu  I'achrco  and  CuTdenaa,  CU.  Doc,  ii.  196-7,  209-10. 

''  'I'.l  licenciado  de  la  Torre  se  imtretieno  bien  harto  mcjordo  lo  que  todoa 
pcnsamofl,'  is  the  compliment  which  tho  viceroy  pays  the  novr  governor  of 
Xiicv^i  Uiilicia.  Id.,  WO. 

"The  Ticoroy  hod  proclaimed  that  no  slave*  ghoald  be  made  in  Nac^'a 
CAicia.  ciccpt  in  accorUanco  with  the  onicr  issued  by  tho  king.  Ho  had, 
inortoTcr,  forwarded  to  bis  Majesty  a  copy  of  the  triala  of  those  persons  «  ho 
ha<l  committed  cxecssea  in  brs,ndiDg  slaves  during  Guzman's  administration. 
Id.,l\M,  190.  ByceduUof  FebruujS,  1037,  the  governor  and  all  antboritica 
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Nor  did  the  efforts  of  Torre  in  his  dealings  with 
the  natives  meet  with  less  encouragement.  He  soon 
saw  that  if  treated  well  the  natives  would  gladly 
return  to  their  homes,"  and  with  the  aid  of  the  friars 
this  was  in  a  measure  accomplished,*'  But  the  bad 
practices  of  encomenderos  could  not  immediately  bo 
stopped.  Excesses  in  the  outlying  districts  were  still 
committed,  and  in  1538  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  province  the  people  of  Jocolotlan,  Guajacatlan, 
and  Ostoticpaquillo,  under  the  leadership  of  their 
cacique  Guajicar,  rose  in  arms," 

The  suppression  of  this  revolt  was  attended  with  a 
catastrophe  which  closed  the  career  of  the  unfortunate 
Torre.  As  soon  as  news  of  the  outbreak  reached 
Guadalajara,  a  council  was  held  at  which  it  was  decided 
to  send  a  force  under  the  command  of  captains  Alonso 
Alvarez,  Diego  Sigler,  and  Cristcibal  Romero  against 
the  disaffected  district.^  The  governor,  however,  in 
the  hope,  probably,  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  with- 
out the  necessity  of  bloodshed,  resolved  to  accompany 
the  expedition  in  person.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived 
in  the  hostile  territoiy  they  found  the  Indians  strongly 
intrenched  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  though  Torre 
made  every  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  submit  on 
general  terms,^  they  refused.  "  Let  death  como  to 
you  or  us,"  they  replied. 

An  appeal  to  arms  was  therefore  unavoidable. 
The  heighta  were  invested  and  assailed  at  different 
points,  and  the  Indians  so  harassed    that  they  de- 

of  New  Galicia,  judicEal,  civil,  or  military,  were  placed  onder  tho  juriBdictioil 
of  tbe  audiencia  of  New  Spain.  Puga,  Ctdalario,  112. 

"  '  Escribeine '— i.  B.,  Torre  to  Mendoza — 'qua  eon  no  hacer  gnerra  i  loo 
natarales.  Be  vicnen  muchos  &  taa  caans,  annqac  en  doa  6  trea  p.irtcB  Jian  sntido 
i,  incitallQ  (para  liaccr]  esdaroa.'  Pacheco  mid  CdrdeTuu,  Col.  Doe.,  ti.  2IXI. 

»=  Mola  PadUla,  Conq.  N.  Gal.,  107. 

"  Beaitmoal,  Cr6n.  Mick.,  iv.  114.  Mota  Podilla  assigns  the  cause  of  this 
outbreak  to  the  easy  and  indolent  lifo  which  the;  were  leading  uudcr  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition  !  Cotiq,  N.  Qal.,  107. 

"  It  occnpiod  the  borders  of  the  present  territorica  of  Jalisco  end  Zacatccns 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jocotlau.  The  captains  named  were  rDtriuorcs  of  tlic 
cobUdo,   Tfl'o,  Jlist.  N.  Oal..  300. 

°  He  summoned  them  to  come  to  a  peaceabla  arrangement,  offering  in  that 
case  to  grant  them  a  free  pardon  for  all  post  oflbncoa.  Iii.,  367. 
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scerded  to  the  plain,  determined  to  try  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, in  which  of  course  they  were  overthrown.  Great 
numbers  were  slain,  and  the  remainder,  among  whom 
was  the  cacique  Guajicar,  fled  into  the  neighboring 
glens  for  refuge. 

Torre,  who  during  the  eng^ement  had  displayed 
the  usual  soldierly  qualities  of  a  Spaniard,  nowroae  with 
his  pursuing  troops,  encouraging  them  as  they  toiled 
over  the  dimcult  ground.  While  so  occupied  he  was 
thrown  from  his  horse,  which  falling  upon  him  inflicted 
a  mortal  injury.*'  He  was  carried  back  to  Tonold,** 
where  were  his  family,  and  they  laid  him  on  his 
death-bed. 

After  several  days  of  suffering,  and  conscious  that 
his  end  was  near,  Torre  formally  appointed  Christ6- 
bal  de  Oilate  bis  successor  pending  instructions  from 
the  viceroy,^  and  having  given  him  advice  regarding 
the  administration,  and  commended  to  his  care  his 
bereaved  family,  he  yielded  up  his  spirit  and  was 
buried  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  at  Tctlan." 

Torre  is  described  as  possessing  a  robust  frame,  with 

"' Tenia  InitimBdas  lag  entrafian  de  U  caida, '  according  to  Tello,  who  dow 
not  mention  thiit  the  horse  fell  upon  Torre.  Id.  Mot»  PotUlIa  aaya,  'cay<J  del 
cabiiHo,  clqueBocchbcQciraayfelajtinni.'  Cong.  N.Gal.,  108.  Porta  state* 
that  Torre,  riding  at  rtuidoni  over  the  plain,  plunj^d  into  a  swamp,  and  tn  hii 
enileavora  to  get  out  of  it  hia  horaa  fell  upon  liim,  breaking  a  rib  and  in  jnring 
hia  spine.   Conq.  Xni.,  230-1. 

'^  Mota  Podjila  says  t«  Tetliui,  situated  four  laagnea  from  tfae  alto  occupied 
by  Guadalnjara  in  that  author's  time.  Tcllo,  writing;  in  tbe  middle  of  the 
ITtb  century,  placea  tliis  town  one  lea^e  from  t)ie  Guadalajara  of  hia  tiDi& 
Jlial.  N.  Oa!.,  3G!),     The  site  of  Guadalajnra  was  chan^d  several  times. 

"Aceonling  to  ordcm  received  from  tlicking  providmgfor  such  emer^jency 
the  cabildo  viaa  consulted  with  regard  to  tlie  appointment  of  a  successor.  Torre, 
liOWeTer,  excepted  liis  son,  ilclclior  Pores  de  la  Torre,  on  the  ground  of  bil 
youth  and  inexperience,  from  the  number  of  those  whom  be  considered  Sk  to 
occupy  the  position.  Id.,  3G8, 

''Torre  woe  QG  yean  of  age  when  he  died.  His  remains  were  afterward 
removed  to  Guadahijara  when  the  convent  was  tranaferrcd  thither.  The  date 
of  iiiB  death  is  not  known;  but  it  was  probably  during  tho  latter  part  of  1538, 
inferred  from  an  expression  of  the  cscribano  of  the  audiencia,  that  bb  late  oa 
July  SOth  of  that  year  no  neua  of  his  death  liad  readied  the  capital:  'vioto 
quo  cl  liscnciado  de  la  Torre  juez  de  resiilencia  de  la  Nneva  Golicia  no  estabk 
en  cata  dicha  cibdad.'  llaniiirz,  Proce>:a,  215.  Two  mnrriagcable  d.iuphtcra 
V'cre  eappcirilly  intrusteil  to  tlie  protection  of  OQats,  wlio  did  not  fail  in  the 
discliarge  of  his  trust.  One  was  married  to  Jacinto  de  Pineda  y  Ledesma,  a 
pcrbon  of  good  birth,  and  the  other  Co  the  alfirez  mayor,  Fernando  Florca, 
from  whom  Mota  Padillft  claims  to  be  descended.  Con;.  A",  OaL,  109. 
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a  dark  sallow  complexion.  Brave  and  industrious, 
prompt  and  cautious,  he  was  strict,  perhaps  stern,  in 
the  administration  of  justice.  Possessed  of  a  genial 
and  generous  disposition,  the  absence  of  arrogance 
won  for  him  much  good-will;  and  though  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  ever  prompted  him  to  friendly  acts, 
he  was  guided  by  discrimination  in  his  benevolence. 
The  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  performed  his 
duties  in  the  matter  of  residencias  in  Nueva  Galicia, 
and  the  successful  commencement  which  he  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  healthy  government,  speak 
loudly  in  his  praise. 

When  the  news  of  Torre's  death  reached  Mendoza 
he  appointed  Luis  Galindo  chief  justice  of  Nueva 
Galicia,"*  and  shortly  afterward  Francisco  Vazquez  de 
Coronado  provisional  governor,  this  latter  appoint- 
ment being  confirmed  by  royal  c^dula  of  April  18, 
1539." 

Vasquez  de  Coronado  was  a  native  of  Salamanca, 
and  had  married  a  daughter  of  Alonso  de  Estrada, 
the  royal  treasurer  of  New  Spain."  Mendoza  held 
him  in  high  esteem,  but  his  eyes  were  perhaps  a  little 
blinded  by  friendship.  The  viceroy  regarded  him  as  a 
prudent  and  able  man,  and  gifted  with  talents  above 

"  Ha  also  ordered  Qalindo  to  rcmore  the  SpuiiBh  settlera  from  TonsU  to 
Gnadolajam,  which  was  done  and  lots  auigneiT to  them.  Telio,  IlUi.  X.  Oat., 
3QO-70.  Mota  PadiUn  wys  tho  buUdiDg  of  Guadalajara  was  arrested,  and 
Mendoza  ordered  the  SpaDiardsatTeutlaulTetliuiI)  and  ToDoU  to  be  removed 
to  that  town.  Conq.  N.  Old.,  109. 

"The  aamecddaLi  ordered  Coronado  to  take  the  residenciaof  the  de<:eased 
gOTDTnor.  Coronado'a  salary  was  fixed  at  1,000  dccati,  with  an  additiooal 
sum  of  500  dncsts,  to  be  paid  him  out  of  the  govemnient  revenues  of  his 
province,  td.,  110.  Herrera,  dec.  vi.  lib.  v.  cap.  ix.,  has  here  confused 
events.  He  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  death  of  Torre  was  Dot  known  in 
Mexico  at  the  time  of  Corooado'a  appointment  by  the  king:  'y  U«gado  a 
Guadalajara,  hallA  que  ent  mnerto.' 

"  He  had  received  as  his  wife's  dowry  one  bblf  of  Tlapan,  which  town  hod 
been  obtained  from  the  crown  by  his  mother-in-law  in  compensatioa  for 
Tepeaca  of  which  the  audiencia  had  deprived  her.  Mmdoia,LeUre,  in  Temaux- 
Comjiain,  Vog.,  c^e  ii.  torn.  v.  252.  Cort^  states  tliat  Coronado  received 
J^pa,  Uie  tribnte  from  which  was  over  3,000  ducats,  and  accuses  Mendoza  <.f 
taking  that  source  of  revenue  from  tlie  crown  and  grsotinK  it  to  the  wife  of 
Estrada  with  the  nndentanding  that  it  should  be  given  to  Coronado.  CorU4, 
EktUoi  Buellot,  337. 

Hut.  Kbi.,  Tol.  n.    M 
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the  ordinary."  But  Coronado's  ability,  either  as 
ruler  or  military  commander,  was  not  of  an  order  that 
made  him  fit  for  the  position.**  This  is  clearly  shown 
in  his  Cibola  espedition,  wherein  he  pushed  north- 
ward with  great  perseverance;  but  his  want  of  control 
over  his  foUowera  was  lamentably  evident;  and  the 
dissension  among  them,  and  the  disorderly  manner  of 
his  return,  display  weakness  as  a  leader.  Of  his  abil- 
ity as  a  ruler,  his  admiuiatration  and  its  results  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge.^ 

At  the  time  of  his  appointment  Coronado  held  the 
office  of  visitador  in  New  Spain.  The  arrival  of  Cabeza 
do  Vuca  and  his  report  of  what  the  natives  had  told 
him  of  wealthy  cities  toward  the  north,  hastened  his 
departure  to  Nueva  Galicia.  The  viceroy  was  infected 
with  the  general  excitement,  as  we  have  seen,  and 
ordered  Coronado  to  proceed  at  once  to  his  province. 
It  was  arranged  that  Father  Marcos  de  Niza  should 
accompany  him  and  make  a  preliminary  exploration 
northward  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  Vaca's  state- 
ments. Should  he  be  successful  in  discovering  the 
wonderful  cities,  it  was  determined  that  an  expedition 
on  a  lai^e  scale  should  be  sent  to  take  possession  of 
them. 

Coronado  departed  from  the  capital  during  the 
latter  part  of  15158,  and  on  the  19th  of  November,  his 
commission  having  been  recognized,  he  appointed  the 
alcaldes  and  regidores  of  Guadalajara  for  the  ensuing 
year."  He  then  proceeded  to  visit  various  districts 
of  his  province,  portions  of  which  were  in  a  disturbed 

"  Although  nothing  is  known  of  Coronado's  proviouB  eervices  to  the  croini, 
Mcndozs,  in  December  lij;<T.  mentions  having  brought  them  to  the  aotiuc  of 


tho  king,  aa  nlso  '  loa  caliiladea  que  en  <^1  luiy  para  po<ler  servirsc  del  en  toiio 
lo  deuiila  que  en  cstaa  partes  aa  ofreciere.'  Packtco  and  Cdrdniaa,  t'al.  Dot., 
ii.  ll>t-5. 

*' Castaflcda,  speaking  of  Coronado,  inys:  'Ca  cbct  ne  sot  conserver  aJ 
not)  conimandenieut  m  son  gouTeruement. '  Teriiaux-Cojnpaiu,  t'oy.,  airie  i. 
loni,  ii.  IS. 

'^SavB  Oviedo,  'cl  qual  ni  los  doa  emtmoradoa  que  se  diio  de  bubso  do  bi- 
(icron  Jafio  notable  en  loa  iudioa  ni  en  la  ticrra,  ainoAei  meamoa.'  iiu  IGS. 

^'Ou  tho  following  day  ho  delivered  to  Kiza  at  Tooald  the  viceroy'a 
iiiKtructiona  relative  to  hia  projected  explorations,  ilmdoai.  Carta,  in  Fa- 
clitco  and  Cdrdewu,  Col.  Doe.,  iiL  328. 
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condition,  and  having  arrived  at  his  border  town  of 
San  Miguel  de  Culiacan,  he  despatched  Niza  from  that 
place,  careful  provision  having  ocon  made  for  his  safo 
return  by  procuring  native  guides  and  taking  other 
precautions. 

On  the  7th  of  Ifarch  1539  Niza  set  out  on  his 
search,  accompanied  by  Father  Honorato,  a  negro 
named  Estevanico,  and  a  band  of  friendly  Indians. 
Coronado  a  month  later  invaded  a  northern  territory 
known  by  the  name  of  Topiza,"  of  the  wealth  of 
which  he  had  received  reports.  But  the  expedition 
met  with  little  succes-s.  He  failed  to  discover  the 
people,  who  decked  their  persons,  as  he  had  been  told, 
with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  gems,  and  who 
faced  the  walls  of  their  houses  with  silver.*"  After  a 
long  and  wearisome  march  over  mountains  he  reached 
a  barren  land  in  which  he  could  obtain  neither  gold 
nor  food;  hence  he  retraced  his  steps  to  San  Miguel. 

Not  long  afterward  Niza  returned  and  brought  to 
Coronado  the  welcome  news  of  the  existence  and 
grandeur  of  the  reported  cities,  whereupon  the  gov- 
ernor determined  to  go  with  him  to  Mexico,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  viceroy  prepare  an  expedition  for 
the  anticipated  conquest  of  Cibola.  They  arrived  at 
the  capital  at  the  end  of  August,*'  and  so  great  was 
the  excitement  over  the  glowing  account  of  Niza  that 
in  a  few  days  he  had  raised  a  force  of  three  hundred 
Spaniards  with  eight  hundred  native  auxiliaries,  eager 
to  join  in  reaping  the  golden  harvest.  A  reconnoitrmg 
party  of  fifteen  men  was  sent  forward  under  Melehor 

•*  Pro1mbl7  identical  with  the  totter  Topia,  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Men- 
doza  nfter  the  departure  of  Hiva,  Coronado  atated  that  he  would  bo  ready  to 
Btart  on  this  eipeditioo  the  lOtli  of  April  following.  Hia  force  would  consist 
of  150  horsemen,  with  12  snare  animaU,  200  foot-Boldiers,  crosa-bowmen ,  and 
arq^ebiiHiera,  and  be  provided  with  hogs  and  alieep.  The  dstance  to  Topiza, 
or  Topira  as  it  is  written  in  this  letter,  bo  conaidcra  to  be  BO  leagues  from  Sail 
Mipicl.  Ternaiix-Com/iani,  Toj/.,  sCrie  i.  torn.  ix.  302-4. 

*°'Lei  habitant*  portent  deflliarures  en  or,  deBC'-nicroHdcactautrespierrcs 

trfeicuses;  ils  cmploient  I'or  et  I'nreent  t  dea  usages  comjiiunB;  ils  couvrtut 
lurs  maisons  avec  ce  dernier  tn6taV  lit.,  333. 
"Ho  was  iu  the  eity  of  Mexico  on  the  2d  of  September,  wnco  he  wo« 
present  on  tbo  occasion  of  Niza  ]>rc£eiitinK  to  the  viceroy  a  wiittcu  uansitivo 
of  his  explotatioQ.  A'isa,  IM.,  in  /c/.,  2S'2-3. 
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Diaz  and  Juan  de  Saldivar,*^  for  the  purpose  of  veri- 
fying Niza's  account.  This  party  left  San  Miguel  on 
the  17th  of  November,  and  proceeded  one  hundred 
leagues  northward.  The  time  of  the  year  was,  bow- 
ever,  unfavorable,  and  the  excessive  cold  prevented 
further  advance." 

In  the  mean  time  preparations  in  the  capital  were 
pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Compostela 
was  named  as  the  rendezvous,  and  so  important  was 
the  expedition  deemed  by  the  viceroy  that  he  pro- 
ceeded thither  to  give  encouragement  by  his  presence 
and  to  superintend  final  preparations.  But  the  enter- 
prise was  not  without  ite  opponents,  whose  principal 
ailments  were  that  it  would  deprive  Spanish  towns 
of  men  needful  for  their  protection.  Hearing  which 
Coronado  took  sworn  depositions  as  to  the  actual 
number  of  citizens  enrolled.  On  the  22d  of  February 
a  review  was  held,  and  from  the  declarations  made  it 
appeared  that  the  ranks  were  mainly  composed  of 
poor  but  well  bom  adventurers,  who  had  not  been 
long  in  the  country  and  were  regarded  as  dissolute 
idlers  and  burdens  upon  the  community." 

It  was,  perhaps,  not  without  some  ground  that  the 
settlers  of  Nueva  G-alicia  objected  to  the  departure  of 
their  governor  with  so  fine  a  band  of  troops.  Just 
apprehensions  of  a  general  uprising  of  the  natives 
were  entertained;  indeed,  in  some  portions  of  the 
province  the  natives  were  in  open  revolt.  Indian 
towns  belonging  to  the  Spaniards  were  attacked,  cat-' 
tie  driven  off,  and  converts  and  negroes  massacred. 
Coronado  had  been  so  occupied  with  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  too  frequently  absent  to  attend  properly  to 

"  Done  by  the  viceroj'B  speoial  order. 

" '  Quelques  Indicog  qa'il  emmenoit  ftveo  lai  forent  gel^a,  et  denx  £•• 
pagnola  Bon^irent  beaucoup.'  On  the  2(Kh  of  March  1G40  Diu  wrote  an 
account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  viceroy. 

'"  Only  two  citizens  of  th»  city  of  Mexico,  and  two  of  GiuultJajani,  wore 
found  among  the  tniope.  From  Compostela  not  one  was  goinK-  Among 
those  who  eiQmiDed  the  men  and  gave  depositions  may  bo  mentioned  Gtm- 
mto  de  ^azar,  the  royal  factor,  and  Pero  Almidez  Cliirmoa,  the  ve«dor;  also 
Cristdbol  de  Ofiate.  T^orm.,  in  Faehfco  and  CdrtUxtu,  Col.  A>e. ,  xiv.  373-84. 
A  certified  copy  of  tbe«e  depoaitioua  woi  forwarded  to  the  crown. 
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the  affairs  of  his  province,  and  this  neglect  sowed  the 
seeds  of  a  revolt  which  was  only  suppressed  after 
three  years  of*  warfare.  Before  his  departure,  so 
alarming  had  matters  become,  that  on  the  26th  of 
December  preceding,  the  colonists  of  Guadalajara 
addressed  a  petition  expressing  fear  that  unless  he 
extended  aid  the  country  would  be  lost.*' 

But  the  governor  was  not  to  be  turned  from  his 
adventure  by  trifles.  Here  was  a  land  where  gold 
was  as  common  as  was  earthen-ware  in  Spain,  and 
precious  gems  could  be  collected  in  heaps ;  time  enough 
to  attend  to  his  people  after  he  had  gathered  wealth. 
At  the  end  of  February,*^  Oilate  having  been  appointed 
lieutenant-governor,  the  army  marched  out  of  Com- 
postela  with  banners  flying,  every  man  of  them  having 
taken  an  oath,  required  by  the  viceroy,  to  obey  the 
orders  of  their  general  and  never  abandon  him. 

Day  after  day  and  month  after  month  they  jour- 
neyed northward,  robbing  and  murdering  as  occasion 
oft'ered,  their  eyes  like  those  of  hawks  ever  eajjer 
for  prey.  But  gold  and  jewels  were  not  plentiful 
there.  The  seven  cities  of  Cibola  proved  but  so  many 
empty  crocks,  and  the  disappointed  booty-hunter.q 
cursed  the  reverend  Niza.  But  there  was  gold  enough 
beyond,  according  to  the  statements  of  the  natives, 
over  toward  the  north-east,  and  the  Spaniards  still 
pursued.    Across  rapid  rivers  and  over  trackless  des- 


ait-o.  Dioia  raaiuB  Bcaies  iubl  t.«roiuuxo  tent  ine  lener  to  me  viceroy, 
'pam  qne  proTidenciaoe,  eipeciolmeDte  sobre  los  doe  pmitoa  de  la  EBclavituit 
de  loa  rebeldea,  y  del  aocoiro  qna  ae  pedia  de  gente.'  Do  the  6th  of  J&uuary 
1540,  Corouado  set  apart  landa  for  the  conunooi  of  the  city  of  Quadolajnra, 


imnumdiug  hoDses  in  the  ludicB  to  be  coiutrncted  of  atoDe,  brick,  or  adobe, 
H)  iuinre  their  penruueiicy.  Cong.  JV.  Gai.,  110. 

"The  dat«of  dopartare  tnnBt  have  been  eome  day  between  the  review  held 
on  tb«  22d  of  February  and  tlielMt  day  of  that  month,  since  Mendoza  writing 
to  the  king  on  Uie  17tli  of  April  foUowing  commeDceB  hia  letter  thus:  '  Lo 
dernier  de  fdvrier  pan^  j'ai  dcrit  de  Campoatelle  k  votre  majeatfi,  pour  Ini 
rendre  compte  de  mon  anivte  daca  cette  vilte  et  dn  depart  de  Francisco 
Voaqnez,  aveo  rezp^ition,'  etc.  Temaux-Compani,  Voy.,  adna  i.  torn.  ix. 
'00.  There  i«  an  error  in  the  acoonnt  of  Caatafleda  in  Id.,  24,  where  it  is 
r^^ted  that  the  forcea  arrived  at  ColupoBtela  irom  Melioa  on  Shrove-TueBday, 
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erts  Coronado  pushed  westward  to  the  later  Xew 
Mexico,  and  with  a  portion  of  his  followers  penetrated 
perhaps  to  the  territory  of  Kansas,  while  detachments 
of  his  forces  prosecuted  explorations  in  other  direc- 
tions. Still  gloomy  disappointment  was  ever  at  his 
side,  and  at  last  he  rode  back  to  Tiguex  in  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  His  eoldiers  were  heart-sick  and  im- 
pudent. Coronado's  control  over  them  was  lost,  and 
in  April  1542  he  commenced  the  homeward  march. 
On  the  way  his  authority  was  little  heeded.  Sick  in 
mind  and  body,*"  he  proceeded  to  Mexico,  where  he 
arrived  with  a  remnant  of  his  force,  shortly  after  the 
middle  of  the  year,  there  to  be  greeted  by  the  frigid 
features  of  his  friend  the  viceroy. 

While  the  progress  of  affairs  in  New  Galicia  was 
thus  retarded  by  the  loss  of  the  able  Torre  and  the 
weak  administration  of  Coronado,  the  adjacent  prov- 
ince of  Michoacan  was  gradually  advancing  under  the 
benignant  rule  of  Quirc^a.  After  the  march  of  Guz- 
man through  the  district,  it  seemed  to  have  been 
struck  by  the  flail  of  the  evil  one.  The  treatment  of 
the  natives  by  their  oppressors  became  more  brutal ; 
the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the  encomenderos  became 
more  violent,  and  the  scourges  in  their  hands  fell 
heavier,  as  more  labor  and  still  more  tribute  was  ex- 
acted from  the  hapless  Taraacans.  The  missionaries 
labored  hard  to  mitigate  their  wrongs,  and  preached 
to  them  the  patience  and  sufferings  of  the  saviour; 
but  even  their  sympathy  and  kindly  teachings  had 
lost  half  their  power.  Horrified  at  the  cruel  murder 
of  their  much  loved  king,  tlio  Tarascana  regarded 
Christianity  as  a  mockery.  Those  who,  with  the  un- 
fortunate Caltzontzin,  had  embraced  the  religion,  lost 
their  faith  in  it,  and  all  who  could  betook  themselves 
to  the  mountains,  or  to  the  depths  and  twilight  shelter 
of  the  forests  on  the  western  lowlands. 

"  He  liad  received  a  cevcrc  injury  on  the  bead  from  the  kick  of  a  hone, 
wliile  tngaged  in  ecmestrian  games  nt  TigUex.  ForadcUilcd  ac^iountof  hiacx- 
l.vJiiiiouetxIJiit.2toithiItja.Slaies,i.,aad.UuL2teaJUa.aHdAra,,tiutMriea. 
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111  1532  thk3  audiencia,  in  accordance  with  general 
instructions  issued  by  the  king,  sent  Juan  de  Villa- 
seuor  to  Michoacan"  in  the  capacity  of  visitador. 
Having  made  official  visits  to  various  districts  he  sent 
his  report  of  the  condition  in  which  he  found  it;  but 
his  presence  there  does  not  seem  to  have  ameliorated 
matters,  since  in  October  of  the  same  year  delegate:! 
of  the  native  lords  went  to  Mexico  and  formally 
complained  of  the  intolerable  proceedings  of  the  cn- 
comendcros.  To  remedy  the  lamentable  state  of 
affairs  the  audiencia  in  1533**  sent  the  oidor  Quiroga 
as  visitador  into  that  region,  in  the  hope  that  a  man 
of  his  ability,  high  character,  and  well  known  zeal  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Indians  would  be  able  to  effect 
some  beneficial  change. 

Quiroga  well  responded  to  the  expectations  of  the 
audiencia.  With  untiring  ardor,  supported  by  pru- 
dence, good  judgment,  and  kindness  of  temper,  he 
carried  on  the  work  of  reformation.  The  Tarascans^ 
exasperated  as  they  were,  listened  to  his  words  and 
recognized  in  him  a  friend,  while  he  sternly  imposed 
restrictions  upon  the  encomenderos  by  reorganizing 
the  repartimientos  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  the 
natives.  Thus  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
condition  of  affairs  was  improved.  The  natives  were 
gradually  induced  to  abandon  their  idolatrous  and 
polygamous  practices**  and  the   Spaniards  made  to 

*'  VillaKQor  vna  one  of  tbe  conqnerora  and  a  citizen  of  Mexica  He  wua 
empowered  to  investigate  mutters  connected  with  Clic  inquisition  and  proceed 
against  giiilty  persona  ot  whatever  close  or  condition.  A  few  yetav  later,  by 
order  of  Motuloza,  be  established  himself  at  Gnango  to  oppose  the  inroada  of 
the  Chichimecs,  and  had  assigned  to  him  and  his  family  for  four  lives  that 
town  and  those  of  Numanin,  Penjamillo,  Congnripo,  Pumdudiro,  and  somo 
otliQts,  as  encomiendas.  Uis  dcBcendanta  figure  among  the  meat  prominent 
ot  tho  conntry.  JJeaaraoni,  C,6it.  llidi.,  iii.  413-19. 

"BothHerrero,  dec.  vi.  lib.  i.  cap.  x.,  and  Gonzalez  Divi In,  Tealro  Eclei., 
i.  3.  are  in  error  oa  to  tho  date  of  Quirofia's  ofBcial  visit  to  !>Iichoacan,  suiting 
it  to  hare  taken  place  in  1536.  Depositions  taken  in  Quirogu's  rcsidencia  in 
that  year  prove  that  lie  had  visited  Miehoacan  two  and  a  lialf  years  before. 
Beaumont,  C'rdn.  Hich,,  iv.  11-12. 

"llio  governor  of  Miehoacan  during  tliis  period  was  tbe  native  lord 
Pedro  Gnnca,  or  Cuirananguari.  Quirogn  persuaded  him  to  put  aside  polyj;- 
amy  and  be  legally  married  to  a  coneubiuc  who  had  informed  Quiroga  of  tiie 
governor's  taste  for  a  plurality  of  wives,  ilortiio.  Fray,  Quiroya,  35. 
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recognize  that  there  was  a  controlling  power  in  the 
land.*' 

Among  other  important  results  of  his  labors  was 
the  founding  of  the  hospit^  of  Santa  F^,  two  leagues 
from  the  capital  town,  Tzintzuntzan.  From  this  in- 
stitution, which  was  intended  by  the  founder  to  be  a 
centre  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity"  as  well 
as  an  asylum  for  the  sick,  the  natives  derived  great 
benefit.  When  Quiroga'a  residencia  as  oidor  was 
taken  in  153C  the  erection  of  this  establishment  con- 
stituted the  ground  of  a  charge  of  oppression  against 
him,  but  he  was  honorably  acquitted. 

After  Quiroga'a  official  visit  the  prospects  of  Micho- 
acan  were  brighter.  The  establishment  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  province  and  the  election  of  this  worthy  man 
as  prelate  have  already  been  mentioned.  In  1537  or 
1538  he  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  previous  labors 
and  applied  himself  with  unflagging  zeal  to  the  good 
government  of  his  diocese.  In  order  to  inform  him- 
self of  the  condition  and  requirements  of  the  different 
districts  in  his  extensive  see,  he  visited  every  portion 
of  it  in  person,  travelling  on  muleback  for  more  than 
six  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  with  no  other  company 
than  his  secretary  and  a  p^e. 

The  success  of  his  administration  both  as  visitador 
and  prelate  was  signally  marked.  The  influx  of  friars 
was  maintained  with  regularity,  and  convents  and  edu- 
cational and  charitable  institutions  were  rapidly  multi- 
plied in  Michoacan  during  this  period.  His  powerful 
influence  in  the  political  government  of  the  province  is 
evidenced  by  the  amelioration  noticeable  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Tarascans.  The  wanderers  in  the  mountains 
were  won   from   their  wild  retreats,   and   settled  in 

"An  oppratdve  eneomendero  bad  impaiMd  exorbitant  tribnta  npoo  tha 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Uichoaon.  QuirogK  interrened  and  freed  them 
from  tlia  exaction. 

"  '  LlamMo*  de  Santa  F(,  porqne  en  elloa  ne  avia  de  prapaaar  la  Fd  Ca- 
thulica.'  ThU  hospital  was,  like  the  one  in  Mexico,  placed  anaer  the  charge 
of  n  rector  with  a  stipend  of  150  pesoa  de  oro  de  imnoi.  Such  iuperio- 
tcr.dcnt  conld  only  hold  the  incumbency  for  a  term  of  three  yeara,  not  '  in 
vim  bai^ij,  tuo  como  «u  enooinieodtk.'  Id.,  14,  lj>. 
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pleasant  towns  and  vUl^;es,  where  they  were  taught 
manufacturing  and  agriculture.  Prosperity  followed, 
and  the  strong  contrast  presented  between  the  happy 
prc^ression  under  Quiroga  and  the  misery  of  the  few 
preceding  years  proclaims  his  rule  a  righteous  ona*" 

"Amons  Ilia  hiBtorioni  then  are  not  wanting  those  who  call  hia  sdminis- 
tntion  'gobiemoda  oro,  porque  noieTolvienin&oirloacUiDoreadeloBindios 
■Ki&viados,  ni  el  tatruendo  de  1m  armw  ds  lo*  cradadaaos  inquietos,  ai  la 
violencia  de  kta  vlrgeiiea,  ni  loa  robos,  ul  laa  mnertea  laBUmoaaB.'  Soe.  Mex. 
Otaj;  Boietm,  L  227. 

The  following  additional  aothoritiea  have  been  conanlted  for  thia  cbupter : 
CotU»,  EMTiiDt  Sueltot,  305,  337;  Ci^lf,  Mem.  y  Kat.,  71-6;  lib.  i.  cap.  ii.; 
lib,  V.  cap.  ii.;  Pvga,  Crdulario,  78,  80-4,  112-13,  168-B;  CartiM  de  Indiat, 
254-5,  859;  Focfecoand  CdnUniu,  Col.  Doc.,  U.  210;  vi.  iflSj  xiii.  103;  liv. 
373-84;  ivi.  0-30;  xziiL  410-14;  Rarxirez,  Proeao,  231-76(  Btaumanl,  Cr6n. 
Midi.,  IT.  27-472,  paium;  Id.,  MS.,  283-62S,  pMiim;  Florida,  CoL  Doc, 
119;  Fmu,  Hiil.  Brrvt,  203;  Ter>iaux-C<nnpang,  Voy.,  Mrie  i.  torn,  ix., 
pasaim;  Id.,  txaa.  x.  259-68;  sdrie  ii.  totn.  y.  252;  Alamait,  Diitrt.,  i.  app.  i. 
2S;  Jat'uco,  Mem.  Hia.,  31-7,  96;  Die.  Umv.,  paaaim;  Biielna,  Ctnnprnd., 
11;  8oc.  Mtx.  Otoq.,  BoUtia,  vii.  55-6;  Pixrra,  Cotuj.  Xai.,  MS.,  242;  Peralta, 
Nol.  Hi»L,  380;  Zamaeois,  Hio.  M^.,  iv.  34^703,  paaMm;  v.  7;  Vtmnrqo, 
m»t.  Tlax.,  182-4:  cxxxL  245;  Buttiert,  L'En^t  Mtx.,  355;  Qomtan,  Mitt, 
ifex.,  ii.  106-8,  184-7. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

DEATH  OF  COKTfiS. 

lMO-1547. 

Defabtukb  of  CoBTts  TOB  Spain— Hi8  Abkital  anp  Eeceptios— Hollow 
Show — Vain  Hopes — He  Joiks  the  Expedition  to  Aloiebs — Am> 
Suffers  Siiifwh.eck — Loss  of  the  Fauocs  Euebalds — He  is  Suqhted 
AT  A  Council  of  Wab — Retdrh  to  Madrid — A  Fruitless  Petition — 
More  Inuiomhes — Last  Toucuiko  Appeal — Detebuimahon  to  He- 
TCiiff  TO  Wexico— Last  iLLSEsa  and  Death  of  thb  Cos<)ce&ob — 
Disposition  or  the  Kexains— His  Last  Will — The  Estate— Tiib 
Descendants  of  CoBTis—RESnuft  at  bib  Cuakactsb. 

We  have  seen  as  the  settled  policy  of  Spain  that 
the  greatest  discoverers  and  conquerors  must  not  be 
allowed  permanent  or  hereditary  rule.  The  viler  sort, 
like  Pedrariaa  and  Velazquez,  were  the  safer  instru- 
ments of  royalty ;  while  the  claims  of  the  noble  and 
chivalrous,  Columbus,  Balboa,  and  Cortes,  whose 
services  wore  too  great  for  convenient  recompense,  it 
was  usually  found  easier  to  repudiate.  It  is  true  they 
asked  much,  for  they  had  given  much;  they  asked 
long  and  persistently,  for  the  sovereign  promised  with 
little  thought  of  performing ;  in  due  time  it  was  the 
king's  pleasure  not  to  know  them. 

The  viceroy  Mendoza  was  not  naturally  a  bad  man. 
He  was  only  carrying  out  the  policy  of  his  master 
Charles  when  he  so  irritated  and  persecuted  CortiJs 
as  to  drive  him  from  Mexico  in  1540.  It  was  in  Jan- 
uary of  that  year  that  he  embarked  for  Spain,  accom- 
panied by  his  son  Martin,  then  eight  years  of  age,  by 
the  chronicler  Bemal  Diaz,  and  a  retinue  of  nobles 
and  partisans.     On  his  arrival  he  learned  that  the 
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emperor  was  at  Ghent,  the  court  reniahiing  at  Madrid. 
When  approaching  the  capital,  the  members  of  the 
India  Council  and  other  dignitaries,  with  an  outward 
show  of  great  respect,  came  forward  in  gorgeous  array 
to  welcome  him.  The  palace  of  the  coraendador  Juan 
de  Castilla  was  prepared  as  the  residence  of  the  illus- 
trious guest,  and  no  lack  of  attention  revealed  the 
insincerity  of  superficial  show.  Not  long,  however, 
was  Cortds  allowed  to  cherish  the  flattering  hope  of 
eventually  making  effective,  not  only  in  name,  the 
honors  and  titles  which  had  been  showered  upon  him 
years  before.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  first  reception 
passed,  and  cold  politeness  was  gradually  observed 
by  the  members  of  the  council,  though  Cortds  was 
always  courteously  received,  and  even  with  apparent 
friendship,  by  the  president,  Cardinal  Loaisa.  But 
when  he  came  to  ask  a  settlement  of  his  affairs,  he 
found  that  the  great  conqueror  had  become  but  an 
ordinary  litigant. 

A  year  passed  by,  and,  though  influential  persons 
interceded,  nothing  was  done  in  his  behalf,  except 
in  the  claim  against  Guzman,  which  was  decided  m 
his  favor.  His  proud  soul  rebelled  against  such 
treatment;  he  asked  permission  to  return  to  Mexico, 
but  was  refused.  Still,  he  never  faltered  in  his  loy- 
alty toward  his  sovereign  master.  In  1541  Charles 
prepared  an  expedition  against  Algiers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  releasing  a  number  of  Spanish  captives ;  and 
Cortfis  joined  it  voluntarily,  accompanied  by  his 
son  Martin.^  The  fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm, 
and  the  admiral's  ship  Esperanza,  on  which  Cortcjs 
embarked,  was  driven  upon  the  rocks.  He  and  his 
son,  with  most  of  the  cavaliers,  saved  their  lives  by 
swimming  ashore.  But  the  inestimable  treasure,  the 
five  famous  emeralds  which  the  conqueror  always  car- 
ried on  his  person,  were  lost  in  the  flood.     The  fates 

'  Oomara,  Hi»t.  iftx.,  317.  says  with  hie  two  sons.  Martin  and  Lais;  oUkt 
authors  maintain  that  tbe  latter  romaiocil  at  Madrid  in  Ibo  service  of  lliu 
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Beemed  to  have  united  at  this  juncture  to  wrench  from 
his  grasp  little  by  little  what  they  had  so  lavishly 
bestowed;  prestige,  honors,  wealth,  and  royal  favor, 
all  seemed  vanishing.  Was  there  nothing  to  be  left 
him  for  all  his  toils,  all  his  successes,  but  a  hollow 
title  1  Was  implacable  Nemesis  always  to  pursue  him  ? 
The  loss  of  the  baubles,  however  much  they  repre- 
sented in  money,  could  uot  cause  such  heart-ache  as 
did  ingratitude,  slight,  and  insult. 

A  council  of  war  was  called,  and  the  greatest  soldier 
of  the  day  was  not  summoned  to  it;  his  very  presence 
was  ignored.  In  regard  to  the  situation,  he  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  &vor  of  an  immediate  attack; 
but  the  courtiers  were  anxious  to  raise  the  siege:  the 
formidable  ramparts  of  the  Moslem  made  the  peaceful 
walls  of  Madrid  seem  far  away,  and  it  was  decided  to 
abandon  the  enterprise.  Stung  by  the  manifest  insult, 
and  indignant  at  the  effeminate  resolution,  Cort^  ex- 
claimed :  "  Had  I  but  a  handful  of  ray  veterans  from 
New  Spain,  not  long  would  they  remain  outside  of 
yonder  fortreaaeal"  "Indeed,  eeflor,"  was  the  reply; 
"no  doubt  you  would  do  wonderful  things;  but  you 
would  find  the  Moors  quite  a  different  foe  from  your 
naked  savages." 

After  his  return  home  Cort^  again  b^an  to  press 
his  suit.  He  presented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor, 
recounting  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
crown;  the  losses,  grievances,  and  persecutions  he  hod 
ButFered;  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  audiencia  and 
viceroy,  and  praying  that  justice  might  be  done;  that 
his  honors  and  titles  might  be  made  available,  and  in 
a  manner  commensurate  to  his  services  and  sacrifices, 
so  that  he  might  with  dignity  maintain  the  rank  and 
position  to  which  he  had  been  raised.  What  kind  of 
play  was  this?  He  had  achieved,  and  had  been  re- 
warded; then  he  was  robbed  and  humiliated,  and 
without  cause.  Cortes  handed  in  the  petition  and 
never  afterwards  heard  of  it. 

Bowed  down  by  disappointment,  wounded  in  his 
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most  sensitive  part,  his  heart-felt  loyalty  and  love  for 
his  sovereign  spurned,  his  influence  and  popularity 
gone,  what  had  he  to  live  for?  Then,  too,  he  began 
to  suffer,  the  infirniities  of  age;  his  constitution  was 
fihattered,  and  his  sight  and  hearing  were  growing 
dull.  The  hardships  of  so  many  rough  campaigns, 
the  wouuds  received,  the  fevers,  and  the  long  ex- 
posures, all  had  left  their  impress.  If  one  wishes  to 
see  glorious  recompense,  let  one  look  at  Peru,  which 
has  done  even  more  than  Mexico  to  iill  the  royal 
coffers.  Perhaps  the  turbulence  there  has  taught  the 
monarch  prudence.  Go  further  then,  and  compare  the 
conduct  of  Cortes  with  that  of  Pizarro  after  their 
respective  conquests:  the  one  is  gentle,  obedient;  the 
other  arrogant  and  blood-bespiUing.  Yet  wherever 
it  is  most  politic  that  it  should  be  inflicted,  there  will 
the  punishment  be  felt.  When  the  monarch  has  no 
further  need  of  the  man,  it  is  well  the  man  should  die. 

But  the  life  of  Cortes  was  destined  to  be  spared  for 
a  few  more  indignities.  He  had  sent  to  Mexico  for 
his  daughter  Dofia  Maria,  to  be  married  to  Alvaro 
Perez  de  Osorio,  heir  to  the  estates  and  titles  of  the 
marques  de  Astorga.  The  engagement  was  cancelled 
by  Osorio  for  pecuniary  and  prudential  motives.'  The 
humiliation,  the  insult,  which  struck  at  once  the  pride 
of  the  conqueror  and  the  heart  of  the  father,  affected 
him  to  such  a  degree  that  for  a  time  he  was  pros- 
trated by  a  dangerous  fever. 

Before  this,  namely  on  February  3,  1544,  Cortes 
bad  made  a  touching  and  dignified  appeal  to  the  mon- 
arch for  redress,  praying  for  a  final  settlement  of  his 
affairs.  To  this  as  in  the  other  instance  no  reply  was 
made.  It  has  even  been  stated  that  after  Charles 
refused  to  see  Cortes  the  latter  on  one  occasion  forced 


Btntai  IHaz,  Hilt.  Verdail.,  ^sn.   TiA%  DcciiR«d  •ubeequently  to  ttie  ni 
bia  wi  1,  from  vhich  it  ippeara  that  20,000  ducats  had  ELlreody  been 
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his  way  to  the  royal  carriage  and  placed  his  foot  upon 
the  step.  "Who  is  this  man?"  demanded  the  king. 
"One  who  has  given  your  Majesty  more  kingdoms 
than  you  had  cities  bcforel"  was  the  reply.'  .This  was 
the  last  time  that  Cortes  ever  asked  aught  of  bia 
sovereign,*  Three  years  passed  in  further  waiting, 
and  then  the  conqueror,  his  patience  exhausted,  de- 
termined to  return  to  New  Spain,  to  leave  his  native 
soil  forever. 

Having  previously  obtained  permission  to  depart, 
he  proceeded  to  Seville  and  was  received  with  honors 
by  the  nobility,  the  last  to  be  tendered  him  in  this 
life.  They  bid  him  farewell,  asking  God's  blessing  on 
Ills  departure.  But  these  manifestations,  hollow  or 
sincere,  could  not  revive  his  broken  spirit,  nor  dispel 
his  bitterness  of  heart;  his  health  declined,  and  it  was 
soon  apparent  that  his  last  hour  was  drawing  near. 
The  strain  upon  his  faculties  bad  been  severe,  and 
death  came  at  last  to  his  relief.  To  escape  visi- 
tors, be  was  conveyed  to  the  vill^e  Castillejo  de  la 
Cuesta,  about  two  leagues  from  Seville,  accompanied 
by  Martin,  who  would  not  leave  his  father;  and  on 
December  2,  1547,  then  in  his  sixty-second  year, 

>  Tliia  incidcDt  is  not  well  authenticated,  as  it  rests  mainly  on  VoUaa^ 

;ins:  'PenB«  qne  haber  traba- 
a  la  vejez  tubiera  deacaaao,  y 
e  he  ocupado  en  no  dormir,  mol  comer,  y  il  laa  veccs 
j^i  uiFu  ]i[  mill,  LiuL^r  lus  urmaji  &  cueatjka,  poBet  la  pereoua  en  pcdigii>,  gastor 
mi  hacieodii  y  edad  todo  on  aervicio  de  DiOB,  truyendo  obejas  i  su  oonal', . . 
to  extend  the  power  and  fame  of  hia  aovercign,  and  to  incrcnso  his  domain,  by 
the  conqueat  of  numy  large  kiogdoms,  and  lordships  of  borbaroas  nations. 
All  of  which  lie  liad  accomplished  in  person  and  at  his  own  coat,  witJiont  aid 
from  the  ^ovcmmentj  on  the  contrary,  ho  had  been  hindered  by  'machos 
i<mulos  6  invidioEos  quo  conio  sanguijuclBS  ban  rcbentado  de  Juntos  de  mi 
sangre.'  He  could  not  conceive  why  the  royal  promises  were  not  fulfiUed,  and 
why  ho  was  again  deprived  of  the  favon  onco  granted.  It  was  more  diiBciilt, 
he  HUid,  to  defend  liimself  against  his  Majesty's  ftacal,  than  to  coaquer  tfae 
enemy's  cmntry.  Cortts  concludes  tliia  long  and  interesting  appeal  'truatiag 
lliorc  will  be  no  unnecessary  delay  in  tbo  decision,  otherwise  he  prcfera  to 
li^a  all  and  retam  to  his  home,  'porque  no  tengo  ya  edad  para  andar  por 
i.^csoiics,  aino  para  recogcrme  &  aclorar  mi  cueuta  con  Dios,  pues  la  tengo 
i:ii"a,  V  poca  vida  para  dar  los  dcscargos,  y  senl  mojor  perder  la  haciendZ 
i^-.-.A  iinimn,'  CotUs,  Cnrta  nl  Smpfra/lor,  in  Col.  Doe.  Iiifd.,  i.  41-6.  On  the 
luck  of  the  original  document  is  the  laconic  indorsement!  2fo  ha^  qut  rt^ondtr: 
Itceds  no  reply  1 
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Heman  Cortes  expired.  Two  days  afterward  liis 
remains  were  deposited  with  due  solenmity  and  pomp 
in  the  monastery  of  San  Isidro,  on  the  outskirts  of 
Seville,  the  sepulchre  of  the  dukes  of  Medina  Sidonia. 
The  bearer  of  that  title  and  guardian  of  young  Cortfe, 
second  marques  del  Valle,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished  person^es  from  Seville  and  the  neighhoring 
country  were  present  at  the  obsequies. 

The  remains  of  Cortes  rested  at  San  Isidro  until 
1562,  when  they  were  removed  by  order  of  Martin 
Cortes  to  New  Spain,  to  the  city  of  Tezcuco.  Pur- 
suant to  a  provision  of  the  will  they  were  to  havo 
been  deposited  in  his  favorite  city,  Coyuhuacan,  within 
ten  years  after  hia  death.  This,  however,  was  never 
done.  They  were  destined  to  wander  from  place  to 
place,  till  in  1823  they  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  city  of  Mexico," 

'It  vaa  prOTided  in  the  will  thai  in  vhatever  nlace  in  Swin  Cortes  died 
hia  remainB  were  to  be  deposited,  to  be  tnuiBferrcd  within  10  years  to  Coju- 
haAcao  in  New  Spain.  The  remvoB  of  his  mother  and  of  hia  sod  Luis,  at 
CuemuvocB,  were  to  be  tranBfeired  to  the  Eamo  place  at  that  time.  Concerning 
the  foneral  Bervices,  it  w^  provided  that  nil  curates  and  friars  of  tho  ptncj 
in  which  he  died,  should  attend  at  the  obsequies;  60  poor  people  wcro  to 
receive  new  suits  of  clothes  and  one  real  to  attend  with  torches;  new  clotliea 
for  mourning  being  given  also  to  all  hia  sen'onta  and  his  son's,  and  Q,000 
masses  were  to  be  read:  1,000  for  tho  souls  in  purgatory;  2,000  for  those  who 
died  in  his  service  in  New  Spain,  and  the  remoinclf^r  (or  those  he  had  wronged 
unknowingly  and  whoso  names  he  could  not  remember.  CorUa,  Teatamento, 
in  Cd.  Doc.  IiUd..  iv.  230-77.  Li  the  yeor  1G20,  on  the  death  of  Pedro  Cortiis, 
fourth  marqaSa  del  Valle,  the  bones  of  tho  conqueror  were  removed  from 
Tezcuco  oncf  deposited  in  the  Franciscan  church  in  Mexico,  witli  great  ponipi 
and  in  1794  tho  relics  were  transferred  to  the  hospital  of  Josus  Nazareno. 
This  now  sepulchre,  sunnonnted  by  a  chaste  monument  adorned  with  the 
■nnB  and  the  bust  of  Cortes,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  sculptor  Tolsa,  had 
been  erected  through  the  exertions  of  Viceroy  Kcvilla  Gigedo  and  the  nasist- 
ance  of  representatives  of  the  Cort^  family,  The  ceremonies  observed  on 
the  occasion  of  this  last  transfer  eclipsed  in  grandeur  aaythinK  heretofore 
witnessed  in  the  city  of  Meitico.  But  scarcely  30  years  elapsed  before  the 
relics  were  again  disturbed.  When  in  1823  the  remains  of  the  patriots  who 
proclaimed  tlie  independence  of  Mexico  in  1810  were  to  bo  transported  to  the 
capital,  pamphlets  appeared  exciting  the  popnlace  to  reduce  to  aahca  tho 
remains  of  Cort^.  The  outrage  was  however  prevented  by  the  friends  of  tha 
family,  who  obtained  nn  order  from  the  government  to  remove  tho  casket  to 
a  secure  place.  The  order  was  made  effective  by  Alaman,  then  a  member  of 
tho  cabinet,  who  says  in  connection  with  the  event  in  bis  Di»cTl.,  ii.  GO: 
'  HabienJo  yo  intervenido  en  la  pronta  eneeucion  de  catas  iSnlcncs,  en  virtud 
do  las  fimciones  piiblicas  que  dosompeilawi,'  Daring  the  niglit  of  September 
loth  the  chaplain  of  the  hospital,  Dr  Joaquin  Canities,  removed  tho  remains, 
and  by  disiMwition  of  Count  Lucchcai,  acting  for  tho  family,  they  were  pro- 
visioualiy  ilopoaited  under  tbo  pbtform  of  the  altar  of  Jesua.     The  excite- 
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Since  that  time  a  deep  mystery  has  bung  over  the 
iinal  resting-place  of  the  conqueror's  remaiDS.  Though 
it  is  generally  believed  that  they  were  secretly  shipped 
to  the  family,  and  are  now  deposited  at  Palermo  ia 
Italy,  there  is  a  possibility  that  they  never  left  Mex- 
ico, but  occupy  some  hidden  spot  known  to  few.' 
Perhaps  it  was  befitting  that  the  great  chieftain  who 
had  known  no  rest  in  life,  should  not  find  it  in  death. 

The  day  after  his  death  the  will  of  Cortes  was 
opened.''  It  is  a  voluminous  document  and  throws 
some  additional  light  upon  the  character  of  its  author, 
but  most  of  the  details  are  not  now  of  interest  to  the 
reader.  As  guardians  of  the  Intimate  children,  ad- 
ministrators of  the  estate,  and  executors  of  the  will, 
in  Spain,  were  appointed  Juan  Alonso  de  GuziaaJi, 
duke  of  Medina  bidonia;  Pedro  Alvarez  Osorio,  mar- 
quis of  Astorga,  and  Pedro  Arellano,  count  of  Agui- 
lar;  and  for  New  Spain  the  marchioness,  wife  of 
Cortes;  Bishop  Zumflrraga;  Friar  Domingo  de  Betan- 
zos,  and  Licenciate  Juan  de  Altamirano.  The  prin- 
cipal heir,  succeeding  to  the  estate  and  title,  was  his 
legitimate  son,  Martm,  who  after  his  twentieth  year 

meut  of  the  populace  ocnitmued,  and  it  wm  totuid  expedient  to  remora  ths 
bust  and  orma  (rom  the  moniuneDt,  and  to  ihip  them  to  the  duke  of  Ternmoi* 
at  Palermo.  The  marble  obcluk  and  sepulchre  disappeared  after  tbe  boapital 
and  church  propertj'  wu  sequettered  by  the  government  in  1833.  Mora,  J/ir;. 
JtfB.,  iii.  ISy,  says  in  comioction  herewith;  'And  they  would  have  profaned 
even  the  ashes  of  the  hero  but  for  the  precautions  taken  by  some  unprejudiced 
persons  who,  wishing  to  save  their  country  the  dishonor  of  such  reprefaennble 
and  rash  procedure,  managed  at  first  to  ixnoeal,  and  then  to  ship  tiiem  to  his 
family  in  Italy.' 

*  Icazbalceto,  in  a  letter  to  Henry  Hairine  on  the  subject,  says :  '  The 
place  of  tha  present  sepulture  of  Cort^  is  wrapped  in  niyst«iy.  Don  LAcas 
Alum  AH  lias  told  the  history  of  the  remains  of  tms  great  man.  Without  poa- 
itively  saying  so,  he  lota  it  be  understood  that  they  were  token  to  Italy. . . 
It  is  generaUy  believed  that  the  bones  of  Cort^  are  at  Palermo.  But  soma 
persons  insist  that  they  are  still  in  Mexico,  hidden  in  soma  place  absolutely 
unLuown.  Notwitlistandin^  the  friendship  with  which  Mr  Alaman  ha*  hon. 
ored  mc,  I  never  could  obtain  troca  faim  a  definite  explanation  in  the  matter ; 
he  would  always  find  some  pretext  to  change  the  convenation.'  Harrittt, 
217-20.     There  was  certainly  aomething  Btrnoge  in  the  reticence  of  Alaman. 

'  It  was  executed  October  11,  1M7,  oefore  the  notary  Melchor  de  Portei. 
The  text  ia  printed  in  Cortit,  Etcribx  Sudtot,  348-Q2i  Cortit,  TfOanunUi,  in 
Col.  Doe.  IaM.,iv.  239-77;  Ataman,  Dittrl.,  ii.  app.  08-138;  Jforo,  Mrj, 
Jlfc,  iii.  379-123,  and  other*.  The  will  was  admitted  to  probata  August  10, 
154& 
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was  to  enjoy  the  full  income  of  the  inheritance,  though 
his  majority  was  fixed  at  twenty-five.  All  the  other 
children,  legitimate  and  natural,  were  well  provided 
with  an  adequate  income,  and  appropriate  dowries  for 
the  daughters.  None  of  the  many  male  and  female 
relatives  seem  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  all  the 
servants,  even  the  lady'a-maids  to  the  marchioness, 
were  liberally  remembered.  Endowments  for  the 
erection  and  support  of  religious,  charitable,  and  educa- 
tional institutions  were  mode  with  princely  generosity. 
A  college  for  theology  and  canon  law,  and  a  convent, 
the  latter  to  serve  as  the  Cortes  family  sepulchre, 
were  to  be  founded  at  Coyuhuacan;  neither  of  these 
institutions  were  built,  however,  for  want  of  funds. 
A  third,  the  celebrated  hospital  de  la  Concepcion, 
afterward  known  as  Jesus,  was  erected.  The  manner 
in  which  the  testator  dwells  upon  the  Indian  question 
forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  will,  and  reveals  the 
fact  that  he  entertained  great  scruples  concerning  the 
legality  of  holding  Indian  slaves,  and  of  exacting  trib- 
utes.* 

'Conceming  the  iDdiaii  vassal*  of  CorW«,  he  enjoined  hit  racceMor  to 
aacertaiu  whether  these  hud  paid  liim  more  tribute  than  the  amount  formerly 

Gill  to  tliuir  DiLtivo  chiefsi  it  ao,  the  full  sum  so  overpaid  should  be  returned, 
eluding  also  all  tributes  eoHpctnU  unjustly;  the  anme  was  to  be  done  with 
all  lands  unjustly  seized  from  the  natives,  should  the  question  of  slavery  be 
dccidc<l  in  tlie  future,  the  successor  must  act  accordiiiRly,  and  piy  particular 
attention  to  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  natives.  Besides  ordering 
hij  motlicr's  rcinalDS  to  hn  transferred  to  his  own  future  burial-place,  Coitus 
further  signified  his  61ial  lovo  by  founding  certain  Bervicos  at  the  acpulcbre 
of  his  father,  at  Medellin.  To  his  wife  he  (javc  10,000  ducats,  being  tho  dower 
received  from  her;  the  dower  of  his  daughter  Maria  he  fixed  at  100,000  duc-its, 
23,003  already  paid,  and  tho  balance  to  oe  paid  over  to  cooclude  tho  morriugo 
with  Osorio.  Tbia,  as  mentioned  in  the  text,  never  took  place.  Tho  dowry 
of  the  other  legitimate  dBoghters,  Catalina  and  Juana,  was  50,003  ducats 
each.  The  natural  sons,  Martin  aud  Luia,  received  n  life-rent  of  1,000  ducats, 
and  were  enjoined  to  acknowledge  and  obey  their  brother,  Don  Martin,  as  the 
head  of  the  family.  The  natund  daughter  Catalina  PIzarro,  whose  mother 
was  Leonor  Pimrro,  aftorwanl  married  to  Jitan  de  Solecdo,  waa  to  enjoy  a'.l 
the  rente,  tributes,  and  other  income  from  the  village  of  Chinantla,  bcsidps 
receiving  other  grants  of  lands  and  cattle.  Leonor  and  Maria  had  a  dowry 
of  10,000  ducats  bestowed.  Those  who  had  served  under  CortiSe  were  to  be 
paid  according  to  their  contracts;  all  ho  had  expended  in  the  service  of  tho 
crown  should  DC  computed  and  collected  from  the  royal  treasury,  and  all  iiis 
debts,  of  whatever  nature,  should  be  paid.  Coiif',  Teitamento,  in  Col.  Ur-.e. 
Inid.,  iv.  230-77.  Tho  provisions  of  the  will  are  veiy  minuto  and  concise, 
•bowing  that  great  care  was  bestowed  by  the  testator  in  its  preparation. 
Em.  Hex.,  Vol.  II.    91 
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The  assertions  of  Corti!a  concerning  his  poverty, 
which  we  observe  in  his  memorials  to  the  emperor, 
must  not  be  taken  literally,  but  rather  in  a  compara- 
tive sense.  From  the  provisions  of  his  will  it  is  mani- 
fest that  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  deemed  himself 
possessed  of  vast  estates.  These,  however,  or  the 
greater  portion  of  them,  were  the  object  of  litigation 
with  the  crown  and  prominent  individuals  in  Now 
Spain,  and  were  otherwise  embarrassed.  His  last 
unsuccessful  expeditions  had  swallowed  up  immense 
sums,  and  the  loss  of  the  emeralds  was  also  an  impor- 
tant item.  After  his  death,  when  the  litigations  came 
to  a  close,  the  verdict  was  against  the  heirs,  and  few 
of  the  provisions  of  the  wiU  could  be  carried  out. 
The  original  grants  to  Cortes,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
were  confirmed  to  his  son  Martin  in  1565  by  Philip 
II.,  in  recognition  of  the  father's  services  to  the  crown, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  sod's  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  St  Quentin.  Tehuantepec  was  the  only 
portion  retained  by  the  crown,  for  which  the  heirs 
were  compensated  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  amount  of 
tributes  collected.  But  the  magnanimity  of  the  king 
lasted  only  two  short  years.  In  15G7,  after  the 
alleged  conspiracy  of  Martin  Cortes,  the  estate  was 
sequestrated  by  the  crown;  it  was  returned  in  1574, 
greatly  reduced,  and  injured  by  neglect  and  the 
rapacity  of  royal  officials.  After  that  other  seques- 
trations and  changes  occurred." 

•The  origina!  gmnt  to  CorMa  of  July  8,  1B29,  in  Pacheea  ud  Cdrdenat, 
Col.  Doc.,  xii.  201-7,  comprised  22  towns  with  dcpendcDcies,  and  23,000  vaa- 
aala.  In  1805,  accoi'dins  to  Humboldt,  Esaai  f'ol.,  i.  205,  tlie  nurquiaats 
contained  4  rillns,  49  viliogcB,  and  17.700  inhabitants.  Tliia  is  refuted  by 
I.avaiTo  ¥  Noriega,  in  Soc.  Mfx.  Geog.,  BoUtin,  ii.  83,  who  clnimB  there  wew 
T  jailicial  districts,  33  cutncies,  1  city,  15  villas,  157  pnebloa,  80  hacienda*, 
111)  nuichos,  and  6  estaiicio-i,  with  150,000  inhabitanU  all  told.  This  waa 
not  so  bod  after  all.     The  income  from  the  bouses  in  Mexico  was  applied, 

Eurguiint  to  the  will  of  Cortt'a,  to  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the 
09))it:il  of  Jeaus.  According  to  Tcrranova  y  ilonlflrone,  Efponkion,  2D-30, 
i:i  IS-2S  this  income  amounted  to  28,000  pesos.  In  the  conrao  of  time  the 
cstnt«  greatly  diminished,  and  in  the  year  mcntione^l  the  duke  of  Tcrra- 
uova  rct;iincd  only  tlie  '  baciendoa  marqucaanaa,'  hodio  lands  in  Tuxtla,  und 
lie  Iiro[R>rty  in  >fexico  city;  ami  the  income  iiad  greatly  decreawid  by  the 
alKi1iCi<in  of  tributes.  The  sugar  plantation  of  Atlacomiilco  was  not  a  part 
of  t4«  oii^iaol  gnmt;  it  was  bought  by  Slartln  Coma  in  lo5J.   Tci-ranova  y 
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CorttSs  was  first  married,  as  we  well  know,  in  Cuba, 
to  Catalina  Juarez,  a  native  of  Granada,  in  Andalusia, 
whose  death  occurred  in  October  1522.  It  is  supposed 
that  by  her  he  had  a  child,  but  nothing  definite  can 
be  ascertained  on  the  subject.  A  natural  daughter  by 
a  Cuban  Indian  is  also  mentioned  at  that  time.  The 
issue  of  his  second  marriage,  with  Dofia  Juana  de 
Z6:&iga,  was  one  son,  Martin,  and  three  daughters: 
Maria,  married  to  Luis  Vigil  de  Quifiones,  conde  de 
Luna;  Catahna,  who  died  single  at  Seville,  and  Juana 
married  to  Hernando  Enriquez  de  Rivera,  duke  of 
AlcaU  and  marques  de  Tarifa,  Beside  these  there 
were  several  natural  children:  Martin  Cortes,  son  of 
the  devoted  Marina;  Catalina  Pizarro,  daughter  of 
Leonor  Pizarro;  Lnis,  son  of  Antonia  Hermosilla;''* 
Leonor  and  Maria,  daughters  of  noble  Indian  women; 
Leonor  was  married  to  Juan  de  Tolosa,  one  of  the 
founders  of  Zacatecas;  and  finally  another  sou  Luis, 
who  died  before  his  father. 

With  Pedro  Cortt^s,  the  fourth  marques  del  Valle 
and  great  grandson  of  the  conqueror,  the  direct  line 
became  extinct.  The  estates  and  title  passed  to  his 
niece,  Dofia  Estefania,  married  to  Diego  de  Aragon, 
duke  of  Terranova,  descendant  of  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  families  of  Sicily.  This  union  remaining 
without  male  issue,  by  the  marriage  of  their  daughter 
Juana  with  Hector,  duke  of  Monteleone,  the  line  be- 
came united  with  the  Piiiatelli  family,  Neapolitan 
nobles  of  the  first  rank.  Thus  the  descendants  and 
present  representatives  of  the  great  adventurer's  family 
are  the  dukes  of  Terranova  y  Monteleone,  in  Sicily, 
one  of  the  proudest  families  of  Italy." 

UontdtOM.,  Etpoiickni,  S3-31,  00-62.  More  puticnlara  concerning  the  estate 
nray  be  fouDil  in  Pachtto  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  £>oc.,  xii.  330~3;  Soc.  Sltx. 
Oeog.,  BoUlin,  ii.  10;  Humboldt,  E-iai  Pol.,  i.  TJO;  Villa  Sfi'ior,  Theatro, 
L  2C0-T0;  ii.  118-23;  Doc.  Hist.  ilex.,  nfirie  L  torn.  i.  4.  415,  461. 

'"  Martin,  LuIb,  and  Catalina  were  legil.iinized  by  papal  bull  of  April  IG, 
1520,  ivhich  is  given  in  Alaman,  Diacrt.,  ii.  2d  app.  32-l>.  The  former  were 
made  knigbta  of  Santiago  anil  Calatmva.  respectively. 

"  T!io  attttement  in  PttjicoU,  iii.  351,  that  by  the  marriage  o(  n,  female  into 
tbe  house  of  Terranova,  the  Cortes  family  was  united  wiLLi  the  descendniits 
of  the  'gnm  capitou'  Qonzalo  de  C<Jrdoba,  ia  erroneous.     The  house  of  Ter- 
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In  finally  reviewing  the  character  of  Heman  Cortes, 
after  our  long  acquaintance,  and  comparing  him  with 
his  contemporaries,  we  find  conspicuous  a  supreme 
worldly  ambition,  love  of  power,  of  wealth,  of  fame, 
united  to  intense  religious  zeal  and  loyalty  to  the 
king.  In  the  combination  there  was  much  that  might 
be  called  remarkable.  This  union  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  sensual,  a  selfishness  as  broad  and  deep  in 
heavenly  as  in  earthly  affairs,  an  all-abiding,  heart- 
felt loyalty  to  the  sovereign  of  Spain,  paramount  even 
to  self-love  or  to  church  devotion,  seems  here  more 
evenly  balanced  than  in  any  person  of  note  among 
those  who  came  early  to  the  Indies.  Though  his 
religious  zeal  was  so  fervid,  he  seldom  permitted  it 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  worldly  advancement;  but 
there  was  ever  present  a  fighting  piety  which  might 
have  adorned  a  member  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg. 
Love  of  gold  was  usually  subordinate  to  love  of  glory ; 
and  yet  we  have  seen  him  decline  a  coveted  title  be- 
cause of  a  real  or  pretended  lack  of  means  to  support 
it.  Further,  after  having  had  set  apart  for  him  lands, 
and  vassals,  and  revenues  befitting  a  king,  he  rendered 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  miserable  by  reason  of  vain 
importunities  to  his  sovereign  for  more.  A  tithe  of 
■ft-hat  he  possessed  he  might  with  contentment  have 
enjoyed,  but  in  his  later  mood  half  the  planet  would 
have  been  too  small  for  him  while  the  other  half  re- 
mained to  be  coveted. 

But  in  this  it  was  more  what  he  considered  his  due 
that  he  desired,  than  the  gratification  of  an  all-absorb- 
ing avarice,  such  as  that  which  possessed  Nufio  de 
Guzman,  and  men  of  similar  stamp.  When  an  humble 
navigator  discovered  a  new  world,  or  a  nameless  cava- 
lier conquered  a  considerable  portion  of  it  at  his  own 

ranova  united  with  the  Cort^a  family  received  its  title  from  Philip  H.  in  1565, 
nnd  U  distinct  from  that  of  TerraiiovB  in  Colabna.  The  gene&l^y  of  Coitfa 
may  be  found  in  Clavi'jero,  Slor'ia  Maa.,  iii.  236-7-  See,  also,  Carrlfdo,  Ea- 
Iti-liog,  ii.  7;  Liu  Catas,  Hist.  Ind.,  iv.  13-14;  Pana,  Virt'tts,  in  Monvmcnioa 
]:omin.  Esp.,  MS.,  70,  79;  L'brrm,  Apolog.  Jurid.,  in  Pap.  Denrho,  A"o.  4, 
5S-GI;  Ataman,  Dinert.,  ii.  4S-52,  Ist  app.  4-6;  2d  ftpp.  32-4;  Cortia,  Jifi- 
dencia,  I  111;  Cortet,  iicriWs  Hueltoa,  271WJ0. 
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cost  and  in  the  name  of  the  king,  laying  it  at  the 
sovereign's  feet,  with  all  its  wealth  of  gold  and  pearls, 
and  land  and  vassals,  it  was  an  undetermined  question 
how  much  of  it  belonged  to  the  monarch  and  how 
much  to  the  discoverer  and  conqueror,  and  it  is  not 
at  all  strange  that  opinion  should  be  divided  on  the 
subject.  But  in  every  emergency,  whatsoever  the 
monarch  said  or  did,  whether  he  granted  lands  and 
honors  or  withheld  them,  Cortes  was  bound  to  believe 
all  as  right.  He  might  sometimes  sacrifice  wealth 
and  power  to  religion;  more  frequently  he  would  sac- 
rifice religion  to  wealth  and  power,  but  never  would 
he  abate  one  jot  of  his  devoted  obedience  to  the  king, 
unless  it  was  clearly  to  the  king's  interest  that  he 
should  be  slightly  disobeyed. 

From  the  time  of  the  Honduras  expedition,  and 
his  separation  from  the  faithful  Marina,  the  star  of 
the  conqueror  declined.  From  that  day  care  fast 
engraved  wrinkles  on  his  forehead.  The  hardships 
and  disappointments  experienced  on  the  march  had 
broken  his  spirits  and  lowered  his  strength  of  mind, 
and  they  never  recovered.  In  the  mean  time  he  had 
reached  the  summit  of  fame;  he  was  captain  general 
and  governor  of  the  country  he  had  conquered,  and  was 
made  a  marquis  with  vast  grants.  Nevertheless  his 
soul  was  embittered  by  the  fact  that  the  gifts  of  his 
royal  master  were  benefits  only  in  name,  that  real 
honors  were  withheld,  that  he  was  no  longer  supreme 
in  the  land  of  his  achievement,  but  must  be  ruled 
like  any  other  by  an  audiencia  and  subsequently  by 
a  viceroy.  Still,  his  restless  impulse  carries  him  for- 
ward to  new  and  exciting  scenes.  New  Spain  is 
conquered,  and  he  would  penetrate  beyond.  The  Cali- 
fornia and  Spice  Island  expeditions  fail;  he  wrangles 
with  the  viceroy  over  the  right  of  further  discoveries, 
of  which  he  is  finally  and  effectually  deprived. 

Nowhere  is  the  presence  of  noble  character  more 
visibly  displayed  than  when  taunted,  maligned,  and 
robbed  by  the  royal  officials.    While  possessing  ample 
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power  to  sweep  them  from  his  path,  he  endured  in 
angry  patience  every  indignity  and  wrong  rather  than 
place  himself  on  reconl  as  other  than  law-abiding  and 
a  lover  of  good  conduct.  His  domestic  life  during 
his  second  marriage  seems  to  have  been  one  of  great 
felicity;  we  find  him  the  kindest  of  parents  and  a 
devoted  husband,  though  from  his  earlier  libertinisms 
the  contrary  might  have  been  expected.  We  have 
seen  that  till  his  last  moments  he  showed  the  greatest 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  his  entire  family. 

In  mind  and  manners,  in  adventure,  war,  diplomacy, 
he  everywhere  displayed  great  versatility.  There  was 
little  that  he  could  not  do;  there  was  little  he  could 
not  do  better  than  another.  Were  ships  required,  he 
would  make  them;  were  they  in  the  way,  he  would 
burn  them.  Did  he  want  powder,  there  was  the 
sulphur  of  the  volcano;  did  he  lack  iron  for  guns,  he 
used  silver  or  copper.  Were  the  hosts  of  Andhuac 
too  many  for  him,  he  turned  i^ainst  them  other  hosts 
before  whom  he  was  likewise  in  point  of  numbers  an 
insignificant  enemy.  But  though  his  feats  as  an  Ind- 
ian-fighter were  wonderful,  it  is  not  in  these  that  we 
find  him  at  his  best.  A  stupid  slur  waa  that  made 
during  the  Algiers  expedition  by  the  king's  courtier, 
who  said  that  Cortes  would  find  the  Moors  a  very 
difierent  enemy  from  naked  Americans.  Cortes  was 
a  match  for  any  Moor,  or  any  Spaniard;  indeed  his 
most  brilliant  exploits  were  achieved  when  he  found 
himself  opposed  by  his  own  countrymen;  and  he  was 
scarcely  less  successful  as  a  ruler  than  as  a  military 
leader. 

His  nature,  as  we  everywhere  have  seen,  was  one 
of  emphasis  and  intensity.  Affairs  of  gallantry  he 
conducted  with  as  much  skill  and  persistency  aa  were 
required  to  win  a  battle.  The  grave  and  courtly 
manners  by  wliich  the  Spaniard  commonly  veils  his 
real  character  were  in  Cortds  modified  by  a  freenesa 
and  vivacity  due  in  a  great  measure  to  New  World 
influences. 
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We  cannot  condemn  simply  because  one  has  faults; 
we  cannot  wholly  condemn  if  one  has  many  and  glar- 
ing faults.  It  is  only  when  one  displays  that  most 
ofiensive  of  faults,  an  unconsciousness  of  having  any, 
that  we  may  regard  the  case  as  entitled  to  sweeping 
condemnation. 

The  leading  biognpber  of  CorWa  is  OomuB,  on  wboM  worka  biblio- 
graphical notes  will  be  found  Id  my  Hut,  Cent.  An.,  i.  314-lG.  With  regard 
to  his  JliitoTxa  dt  Mexico,  which  in  reuUty  may  ba  looked  upon  as  a  biog- 
raphy of  Cort^,  he  has  met  with  supporters  and  detractora.  Las  Caeaa  is 
acatbing  in  bis  criticiuDB  of  the  earlier  portiooa  of  hia  work,  asserting  that 
his  information  being  derived  from  the  representations  of  Cort^  is  warped. 
ISM.  Ind,  iv,  11-12,  448eteeq.  Benml  Dial,  Hitl.  Vtrdad.,  11,  also  con- 
sidered that  Gomara's  statements  are  not  consistent  with  the  facts,  and 
Mufioz  charges  him  with  acceptiiig  the  acconnta  of  previous  writers  without 
due  examination,  and  of  being  credulous  Euid  deficient  in  discernment.  Hut, 
Ntiev.  Mand.,  i.  p.  xriii.  On  the  other  band  Qomara  is  followed  byuumeroua 
writorB,  ancient  and  modem.  Herreioi  draws  largely  upon  bim,  while  at  the 
same  time  ha  was  enabled  to  consult  documents  which  this  father  of  A  uiericaa 
history  never  saw.  Oomara  obtained  bis  materials  from  important  sources, 
such  as  letters,  reports,  and  other  documents  to  which  he  had  acceaa;  but, 
chaplain  as  he  was  to  Cort^,  it  woa  bnt  natural  that  he  should  be  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  his  patron,  and  be  disposed  to  somewhat  color  his  great  deeds, 
without  cbroDicling  thoaa  which  might  detract  from  bia  renown.  Oviedo 
supplies  information  relative  to  Cort^  which  no  one  else  gives.  In  his  llitt. 
Gen.  de  Indiaa  be  reprodncea  the  conqueror's  first  letters,  slightly  adapted  to 
hia  own  language.  Having  met  him  in  Spain  he  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  conversing  with  him.  He  received  occasional  letters  from  Cortes,  and  his 
mention  of  these  and  quotations  frpm  them  assist  in  proving  facts  and  fixing 
dates.  Bemal  Diaz  detncta  somewhat  from  the  credit  of  hia  great  com- 
mander by  exalting  that  of  his  companions.  Fizarro,  Vanma  Hint.,  gives  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  Cort^  bnt  it  is  non-critical  and  partioL  He  enlai^es  on 
the  importance  of  omens  and  natural  phenomena  which  presented  themselvee 
at  the  birth  and  during  tbe  eventful  periods  of  the  life  of  tbe  bera  He 
ranks  him  uatnrally  enough  second  to  his  relative  Fizarro.  Chtvigero,  Storia 
Mtu.,  has  made  a  tew  valuable  inveatigations,  and  produced  Cortte'  family 
trae.  This  author's  usual  perspicacity  is  displayed  in  his  researchea  and  con- 
clusions relative  thereto.  The  Baideacia  of  Cort^,  as  containing  the  testi- 
mony of  his  foes,  i*  full  of  dark  pictures,  most  of  which  are  exaggerated  and 
many  of  them  false.  Nevertheless  tbe  student  receives  macb  aid  from  the 
statements  of  opposing  witnesses,  and  particularly  from  such  corroborative 
evidence  as  appears.  From  tbe  Eacnlot  SikUos,  the  Carla»  of  Cortes,  from 
letters,  memorials,  and  other  papers,  in  Col,  Doe.  Ind.,  and  Paeheto  and  Cdr- 
dtTuu,  C<A.  Doc.,  XV.  ixvi.-xix.,  anil  other  volumes,  much  fresh  information 
may  be  gathered  as  regards  bis  actions,  motives,  and  character.     Tbe  notes 
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of  Lorenzonft  !□  Cortfa,  Nueva  Eitp.,  Mexico,  1770,  Bnpply  many  imporbuit 
particulara,  and  may  be  consulted  with  iotcreat.  The  reaearches  of  Hum- 
boldt, EtKa  Pol.,  Paris,  ISII,  have  revealed  many  facts  whicli  mAy  be  coD- 
■idered  aa  historical  ducoreries.  Among  the  modem  biographers  of  Cort^ 
Arthur  Helps  occupies  a  piomineat  position.  Born  aboQt  1BI7  he  began  to 
figure  a«  a  writer,  twoBymously,  as  early  aa  1335,  and  continued  to  famish 
the  press  at  frequent  intervals  with  productionB  covering  a  wide  range  of 
literature,  ae  essays,  dramas,  biographies,  and  histories.  He  also  assisted 
Queen  Victoria  ia  preparing  her  Ltavti  from  the  Journal  of  oar  lA/e  in  the 
HigMandt.  For  these  and  other  efforts  he  wsa  in  1872  honored  with  koight- 
bood.  Ah  an  esaayiat  he  has  been  compared  to  Lamb  for  good-natured  ntire 
nnd  deep  feeling,  and  his  treatises  generally  indicate  also  the  observer  and 
thinker.  The  firat  notable  work  on  America,  Tht  Conqaemrt  oj  the  N^ib 
yVorld,  London,  1S48-52,  two  volumes,  a  speculative  and  semi-historie 
account  of  the  settlement  of  America,  chiefly  with  reference  to  the  mcs 
mixture,  is  not  a  work  of  much  merit.  It  is  now  rarely  met  with,  owing 
perhaps  to  Helps'  own  el^rts  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation.  Yet  the  book 
served  a  good  purpose  in  inciting  him  to  further  researches  for  tJie  more 
thorough  and  elaborate  History  of  the  SpanM  Conqiiett  in  Ameriea,  London, 
1S38-0I,  four  volumes,  followed  in  1808  by  Li/e  of  Lot  Cfuat,  Life  ofPiatrra, 
18G9.  Lift  «f  CorUi,  1S71.  In  the  former  work  an  excellent  treatise  on  enco- 
miendas  is  offered  by  Sir  Arthur,  who  has  in  a  measure  competed  with  Pres- 
cott,  while  covering  ground  not  embraced  by  him.  Bat  the  mun  object  of 
the  former  work  is  still  the  race  mixture,  or  rather  the  origin  of  negro  slavery 
and  its  effect  on  America,  and  this  accounts  for  the  leas  thorough  treatmeut 
of  the  regular  history,  and  for  the  lengthy  deviaticms  from  its  natural  coarse. 
Treating  rather  of  the  result  than  the  progress  of  coutjnest,  and  inclining 
f^roatly  to  ethnologic  and  social  data,  the  book  is  apt  to  disappoint  those  who 
take  the  title  as  on  indei.  Although  showing  an  admirable  grasp  of  subject 
and  philosophic  treatment  the  historian  is  not  unfreqnently  found  to  yield  to 
the  essayist,  and  at  times  poetic  feeling  and  fancy  take  the  place  of  facts. 
Free  from  affectation  the  language  deserves  the  compliment  of  'beautiful, 
quiet  English,'  bestowed  by  Ruakin,  but  as  finished  work  it  cannot  compare 
with  Robertson,  Prcscott,  or  even  Irving.  "EiaLife  ofCortit  forma  a  slightly 
elaborated  gleaning  on  this  topic  from  the  preceding  volumes,  and  forms  aa  a 
natural  result  not  a  thorough  history  of  his  conqoeats,  but  rather  an  attractive 
biography,  which  at  times  dwells  too  much  on  trifles,  and  inooiporatea  idle 
statements ;  yet  displays  in  other  respects  a  clear  perception  of  traita  and 
Incidents,  frequently  manifested  in  profound  oboervatioDs  and  adorned  with 
brilliant  sentences.  Brasseur  do  Bourbourg,  Hut.  Nat.  Civ.,  Faris,  1857, 
four  volumes,  scarcely  does  Oirt^s  justice.  The  abb^  though  a  fascinating 
writer,  regarded  the  Conquest  from  a  native  stand'point,  and  oonsequmitly 
his  views  end  descriptions  are  tinged  with  a  corresponding  coloring.  Pre- 
eminent, however,  among  modero  writers  of  this  period  of  Mexican  histoiy 
stands  Prcscott,  whom  I  have  already  considered  in  the  first  voliune  of  my 
History  of  Mtxico.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said  about  his 
Conqutst  of  Mexico  it  may  be  remarked  that  after  the  fall  of  the  city  bis  work 
is  for  the  most  port  confined  to  the  biography  of  Cortds,  whose  bright  achieve- 
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metita  and  good  qualities  are  promineDtly  and  brilUftotly  »et  forth,  bnt  whofia 
imperfectionB  are  not  impartially  portrayed.  Alamoa'a  Ditert,,  Mexico, 
1844,  may  be  regarded  aa  a  complement  to  Preacott.  Although  he  gives  but 
a  biographical  ontline  of  the  career  of  Cort^  as  an  individual,  Alaman  never- 
theleu  diaplaya  gmat  Te«earch  on  certain  points  upon  vhich  ho  throws  much 
light.  Armin,  AlU  Mti:.,Lavpaie,  185S,  aappliea  soma  additional  infomiation 
to  that  found  in  Preacott.  This  work  is  well  written.  The  following  addi- 
tional authorities  may  be  mentioned:  Oonzalei  Ddvila,  Ttairo  Eclf*.,  i.  8-13; 
Motolinia,  Hut,  Ind,,  27i-T;  Benzoni,  Hondo  2/vom,  51;  Torquemada,  i. 
640;  Providmciai  Bealre,  MS.,  7,  15-25,  209,  215-20;  Beala  Ciduliu,  MS., 
i.  136-70;  Kingtborough't  Mtx.  AMiq.,  v.  158;  Vftaiunm,  Teatro  Mfx., 
1C7-8;  Moavratntoi  Pomia.  Bap.,  MS.,  70,  79;  Iferrera,  dec,  vii,  lib.  ii.  cap. 
10;  Burgoo,  Geog.  DtKrip.  Oajaca,  il  361-0;  HaiiayVt  Voy.,  iii  454;  Fvjne- 
roa,  Vindiciat,  MS.,  132-7;  Kei-r't  CoL  Voy.,  iii,  454;  iv.  307-28;  Beaa- 
mont,  Cnfit.  Mkh.,  v.  00-1;  Cabrera,  Eteado  Armai,  406;  Sammlung  alter 
EeieebeecK,  liil  2G5-fl;  Voyagu,  Nea  Cot.,  i.  348;  fi'orid  Ditplaged,  ii,  252; 
Certijicacion  dt  Mercedes,  US.,  11-12;  ViUa  SeOor  y  Sanchtx,  Thealro,  L 
60-73,  2GO-70;  Cava,  7'ra  Sigloi,  i.  6,  14B-51;  DiiUm,  Beautie,  5.J-8;  Rittra, 
Ilitl.  Jalapa,  I  61;  RayntU,  Iliii.  PhU.,  iii,  247-8;  Pettuz,  Mem.  Oaat.,  i. 
128-9;  Pap.  Variof,  torn,  cliii.  pC.  iii.  55-80;  IhiboU,  Mexiqm,  83-93;  Du/ty, 
RisunU,  i.  213-14;  CoMeron  de  la  Barco,  34;  CaaliUo,  Dice.  IlitL.  187-92; 
Chendkr,  Mexique,  6.3-4;  Sainion's  Modem  lluC.,  iii.  197;  Sandoval,  Biat. 
Carloi  v.,  ii.  635;  PeraUa,Not.Hi*t.,  145-6,  340;  SaJazar,  Conq.  Jf ex. ,  482-74; 
SoeidU  Amdrieaine,  i.  206;  Pimenlel,  Sit.  Actual,  110-11;  Conder'a  Mex.  and 
Ouat.,  81-3;  BvMierre,  L'Etap.  ilex.,  370,  377-9;  jirronis,  Hvil.  y  Croa., 
31-2,  64-7;  Rivera,  Gob.  Mex.,  12-13. 18;  Campbell,  Span.  Am.,  43;  Souihem 
Qaarl.  Ree.,  new seriea,  vi.  120-1 ;  CcaiaaiUet,  Hitl.  Efpaila, »,  177-80;  Rivero, 
Mex.  enisle,  7-11;  Bevilla,  notes  in  Solia,  Hia.  Conq.  Mej.  (Madrid,  1S43), 
485-0;  Gordaa't  Aw:.  Hex.,  230-40;  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apunt.  flitt..  No,  v., 
250-61;  lAceo  Mex.,  i,  91-109;  Aforo,  Rev.  Mex.,  iii.  187-8,  370-423;  Olef 
ton's  Hist.  Caih.  Chvrch,  i.  30;  Lacuiaa,  Diic.  Hist.,  No,  :ijrxuL  462;  A'ouo. 
Bii>.  detVoy.,  127-30;  Rabies,  IHario,  in  Doe.  Hitt.  Mex.,  sMe  i.  torn.  ii.  202- 
19;  Mayer's  ifec.  .,1  te. ,  L  78-0, 89-91 ;  IftfHmV  Afea:..  27S,  417-18;  Zama^xii, 
HUl.  Mex.,  iii.  265;  iv.  238-fi60,  po«im;  v.  5-18;  li,  530-1;  Mavor's  Univ. 
Hist.,  iitiv.  147-8;  Roche,  Femand  CorUz,  136-8;  Portilta,  EapaAa  en  Mex., 
118-20;  N.  Avv.  Rev.,  Iviii.  197;  Edinburgh  Rev..  April,  1846.  469,  472-3; 
IT.  S.  Caih.  Mag.,  1844,  146,  417;  Carriedo,  Eflad.  Hist.,  ii  7,  8;  Mrxieo, 
200-4;  Lebron  y  Cvervo,  Apolog.  Jarid.,  in  Papelet  de  Derecho,  No.  4,  58-61, 
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CHAPTER    XXIV. 

THE  MIXTON  WAB. 

1541-15^ 

Rdlk  of  OSate  bh  Nubta  Gaucia— Hia  Difficult  Posmon — Rebelliok 
BiFE — Depabtttre  of  Cokokado — Causes  or  DissATisFAtTnon — Beoc4- 
NiNQ  or  Ho3Tii4TtBS — Dkfeat  of  Ibakra — Alvarado  Abeives  at 
Vaviiias — Akd  13  Apfeai^d  to  roB  Aid — He  Receives  a  Sl'Mmoms 
7ROU  Mbni>oza,  and  Departs  for  TiRiPirfo — Aoreekeht  bbtwsek 
Tbeu-'Alvakado  Ebtcbhs  to  OSate's  Rbubf— PaEcipirona  Attack 
on  HocHistLiS — Dkteat  of  the  Spaniards — And  Death  of  Alva- 
KADO — Arrival  or  Memdoza  wrm  ReLhfobcements — HiB  Snixxaitruh 
Caupaioh — End  or  the  Mixtok  War — Expeditions  of  Jvak  Hodbi- 
oiTEZ  Cabbillo  and  Rdt  Lopez  de  Villalodos — Tbe  Subvivors  of 
Soto's  Florida  Expedition  Arrive  at  Pimioo. 

By  the  departure  of  Fraocisco  Vazquez  de  Coro- 
nado  from  Nueva  Galicia,  Crist6bal  de  Oiiate,  as 
lieutenant-governor,  occupied  no  enviable  position ; 
nevertheless  he  behaved  with  prudence  and  circum- 
spection. He  was  respected  without  being  hated, 
and  he  united  justice  with  clemency  as  far  as  he  was 
able.  In  war  he  seldom  shared  in  the  reckless  confi- 
dence of  his  fellow-conquerors,  and  never  appeared 
over-hasty  to  attack;  but  once  engaged,  he  was  want- 
ing in  neither  skill  nor  bravery. 

From  the  revolt  of  1538,  in  which  Governor  Torre 
lost  his  life,  to  the  departure  of  Coronado,  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  open  hostilities  on  the  part  of 
the  natives.  Yet  there  was  observed  a  growing  spirit 
of  discontent,  and  of  disregard  for  the  authority  of  the 
cnconienderos  which  foreboded  trouble;  and  here  and 
there  outrages  began  to  be  committed,  until  finally 
open  insurrection  was  at  hand.  Certain  ruling  spirits 
among  the  conquered  race  were  plotting  mischief,  and 
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sounding  the  minds  of  the  several  nations  through 
secret  agencies.  Sorcerers  from  the  mountains  of 
Zacatecas,  messengers  of  Satan  the  pious  chroniclers 
called  them,  appeared  in  the  northern  towns  of  Tlal- 
tenango,  Juchipila,  Jalpa,  and  elsewhere,  inciting  the 
inhabitants  to  rise  and  exterminate  the  oppressors. 
They  refused  to  pay  tribute,  and  abandoned  their 
houses  and  lands. 

In  some  parts  the  Indians  killed  the  missionaries 
who  tried  to  persuade  them  to  return  in  peace  and 
submit  to  Spanish  rule;  in  other  places  they  killed 
their  encomenderos,  abandoned  their  towns,  and  re- 
tired to  the  mountains.  Fortified  camps  were  estab- 
lished in  the  mountains  where  the  chieftains  and 
warriorsgathered  to  meet  the  unconquered  Chichi- 
mecs.  Upon  their  ancient  altars  again  appeared  the 
bloody  sacrifice;  promise  of  supernatural  aid  through 
omens  was  made  by  the  sorcerers;  and  the  effects  of 
Christian  baptism  were  removed  by  washing  of  heads 
and  other  acts  of  penance.  Few,  indeed,  were  the 
towns  in  New  Galicia,  from  Colima  to  Culiacan,  not 
represented  at  these  mysterious  conclaves.  But  while 
the  conspiracy  was  thus  wide-spread,  active  operations 
were  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  region  north 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  east  of  the  mountains  about 
Nochistlan.  Mixton,  Nochistlan,  Acatic,  and  Cuinao 
were  the  principal  strongholds,  and  were  under  the 
command  of  Tenaraaxtli.  In  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try the  warriors  were  also  on  the  alert,  but  seemed  in 
most  cases  to  have  awaited  the  results  in  the  north. 
Their  pefloles  and  fortified  cliffs,  almost  impregnable, 
were  strengthened  by  walls  supplied  with  trunks  of 
trees  and  stones  to  be  rolled  or  thrown  down  upon  the 
assailants;  they  had  been  well  provided  with  food  and 
water,  though  the  prophetic  words  of  the  magicians 
led  the  natives  to  expect  that  food  would  be  miracu- 
lously bestowed ;  they  even  reckoned  on  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  Spaniards  by  the  deities  without  human 
instrumentality. 
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We  are  not  accustomed  to  seek  long  for  the  reason 
of  insurrection  and  revolt  among  conquered  nations. 
In  this  instance  we  need  only  call  to  mind  that 
Nuiio  de  Guzman  had  been  there.  As  to  more  re- 
cent causes  we  have  the  testimony  of  Cortds  that 
the  trouble  was  due  to  Coronado's  departure.^  and 
Jlendoza'a  extortion  of  men  and  provisions  for  that 


MlXTOH  Wau. 

expedition.  Beaumont  declares  it  certain  that  the 
insurrection  originated  in  the  brutality  of  the  enco- 
menderos,* 

'  PtUion  al  Emprrad-iT,  in  Ic<cAalc<ia,  Col.  Doc.,  iL  C3-4.  CorUahad 
compfametl  aa  eurly  ua  Juue  i;>40  tliut  CoroDiulo  was  leaving  the  country  on- 
prottoted.   CoL  Doe.  laid.,  iv,  214;  aea  also /"ifjei,  Ilitl,  Brtvt,  79. 

'  And  in  the  face  of  such  evidence.  to(^tlier  w  ith  sasertions  to  the  lUna 
tffuct  by  necrly  all  tlio  old  chroniclers,  mid  the  appalling  eipoaitions  of  I^a 
CuHas,  Zamacois,  IHal.  Mfj.,  iv.  &J9-7-.  Btiiljbonily  defends  the  SpaniunU. 
He  Blurs  Lab  Casna  anit  tlie  nriten  who  cr»liC  such  staMnicnta,  and  in  a  vcr- 
boBo  and  fallacious  argument  seeks  to  prove  Umt  the  uprisiug  took  place  be- 
,MUBe  the  uativcB  would  not  accept  tlie  rites  and  customs  of  the  Catholio 
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Before  open  hostilities  began,  Onate  had  gone  to 
Compostela  to  make  provision  for  the  safety  of  the 
Tepic  region  and  the  coast.  Here  he  left  Juan  de 
Villalba  as  governor,  and  returned  to  Guadalajara, 
where  he  learned  that  the  Guaynamota  and  Guasa- 
mota  Indians  had  killed  the  encomendero  Juan  de 
Arce.  The  viceroy  was  notified  of  the  outbreak,  and 
all  available  measures  were  adopted  for  defence.'  Ami 
thus  began  the  last  desperate  struggle  of  the  natives 
of  New  Galicia  to  regain  their  ancient  liberty. 

Realizing  his  precarious  position,  Oflate  made  an 
attempt  at  reconciliation.  In  April  1541  he  sent 
Captain  Miguel  de  Ibarra,  with  some  twenty-five 
Spaniards  and  a  considerable  force  of  friendly  Tlajo- 
mulco  and  Tonali  Indiana,  up  the  Juchipila  River  to 
reconnoitre.  The  inhabitants  had  destroyed  their 
fields,  deserted  their  towns,  burned  the  church,  thrown 
down  the  crosses,  and  retired  to  the  mountain  fast- 
ness, or  peiiol,  of  Mixton. 

Ibarra  arrived,  and  through  friars  and  interpreters 
the  natives  were  exhorted  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
whereupon  full  pardon  would  be  granted.  The  answer 
was  a  shower  of  arrows  and  stones,  in  which  one  of 
the  Franciscan  mediators  was  killed.  The  Spaniards 
fell  back  to  consult  respecting  future  movements. 
Shortly  afterward  they  were  visited  by  embassadors 
pretending  peace,  and  who  desired  the  next  day, 
palm  Sunday,  April  10th,  to  be  set  apart  for  a  formal 
conference.  Ibarra  was  thus  thrown  off  his  guard,  and 
retired  to  rest.  Early  next  morning,  during  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  as  some  say,  the  Spanish  camp  was  attacked 

faith;  they  refused  above  all  todiBCBrd  pol.vgaay.  He  qootet  from  Beaumont 
to  BDsUin  his  viev,  but  the  citation  has  no  beting  on  the  revolt  whatever, 
merel;  on  the  te»l  of  the  missionariea  to  induce  the  reluctant  neophytes  to 
leave  their  wivea.  On  the  contrary,  Beaumont  afErma  positively  'quo  el 
motivo  principal  que  niovi6  i  estos  indioa  A  rebeluree  lai  la  durcza  de  afgunos 
encomenderos.'  Cida.  Mich.,  iv.  236.  An  occurrence  during  one  of  tlieir 
•avaga  teaata,  interpreted  as  a  good  omen  by  their  sorcerers,  Btreogthenad 
the  Mlief  of  the  natives  in  succesg,  and  probably  hastened  the  outbreak. 

'  It  eeems  that  during  his  visit  to  Compostela,  Oflate  changed  the  site  of 
the  place  from  near  Tcpic  to  the  CacUan  Volley,  tor  greater  safety.  Mola- 
FadUla,  Cong.  N.  Ooi.,  112;  Beatimonl,  CnSn.  MicL,  iv,  206. 
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by  overwhelming  numbers.  Ibarra  was  defeated  and 
put  to  flight;  ten  Spaniardswere  killed,  including  Cap- 
tain Francisco  de  la  Mota,  and  over  two  hundred  of 
the  native  allies.*  It  was  through  the  valor  of  Captain 
Diego  Vazquez  that  Ibarra's  party  escaped  utter  de- 
struction. 

When  the  first  among  the  wounded  arrived  at 
Guadalajara,  Ofiate  set  out  with  his  force,  except 
twelve  whom  he  left  to  guard  the  city.  He  had  not 
gone  a  league  before  he  learned  that  the  most  gallant 
of  Ibarra's  companions  were  killed  or  captured,  and 
that  the  whole  province  was  in  arms;  whereupon  he 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  return  and  defend  the 
town.  Fifteen  days  later  friendly  Indians  confirmed 
the  alarming  news  of  a  general  uprising  in  the  regions 
of  Culiacan,  Compostela,  and  Purificacion,  where  the 
small  Spanish  garrisons  were  continually  harassed;  it 
was  also  said  that  the  enemy  intended  to  march 
against  Guadalajara.  Onate  immediately  sent  Dicjgo 
Vazquez  to  the  city  of  Mexico  with  urgent  appeals 
for  aid. 

During  the  month  of  August  1540,  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado  had  put  into  the  port  of  Navidad,  for  water  and 
provisions,  with  the  formidable  fleet  prepared  in 
Guatemala  to  discover  the  Spice  Islands,*  though 
now  diverted  to  explore  the  newly  found  regions  of 
Cibola,  for  which  were  so  many  claimants.     While 

*In  the  JHendtaa,  VUita,  in  IcadmlrOa,  Col.  Doc.,  iL  106-9,  it  ia  etataA 

that  Ibarra  was  Bent  out  with  the  friar  Corufla,  who  heard  of  the  revolt  at 
I'uriticacioD  and  came  in  person  to  Gutulalajam.  The  same  doconient  men- 
tions on  expedition  prior  U>  that  of  Alvnmdo,  ia  which  Ofiate  with  00  Span- 
iiirda  was  defeated  after  a  battle  of  four  lionrs.  Herrera,  dec.  vii.  lib.  iL  cap. 
X.,  also  makes  Onite  comuiond  the  defeated  port;,  oonsisting  of  40  hone  and 
G3  moTiy  foot,  anil  a  iew  Indian  allies.  A  note  by  Munoz  in  Parhtco  and 
Cdr'lci'oi,  Cot.  Doe.,  iii.  377,  also  states  tbivt  Meodozti  was  in  GosdoUjats  in 
the  early  part  of  1541. 

'According  to  a  eoutract  made  with  the  orown.  See  //tit.  Cmt  Am.,  ii. 
this  BcrivB.  AlTorado  landed  at  Navidad  for  water  and  provimoDB.  TtUo, 
JIM.  N.  Gal.,  382;  nemrsid,  Hist.  Chyapa.,  ICl;  Tor^pumadii.  i.  .T23.  At 
l-lirificacion.  Bfrnal  Diaz,  Hist.  Vi^dml.,  236;  Vaiquez,  Chron.  Ovai.,  i.  159. 
Most  Biithnra  agree  that  he  came  to  Navidad  direct,  though  it  appean  ho 
touched  at  a^iveisl  porta  south  before  his  arrival  at  this  place, 
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there  word  readied  hiin  from  Juaa  Fernandez  do 
Hijar,  eommanding  at  Purificacion,  concerning  tho 
critical  state  of  affairs.  Hijar  explained  their  forlorn 
condition,  and  begged  the  adelantado  not  to  depart 
without  coming  to  their  aid. 

The  prospect  of  an  encounter  with  bo  formidable  a 
foe  appealed  at  once  to  Alvarado's  chivalry,  to  his 
devotednesa  to  the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  to  his 
love  of  great  and  perilous  undertakings.  He  landed 
his  force,  consisting  of  about  four  hundred  Spaniards 
and  some  Indians,  who  all  agreed  to  render  the  re- 
quired assistance  before  proceeding  on  their  voyage 
of  discovery.  At  this  juncture  couriers  arrived  from 
Mendoza,  summoning  Alvarado  to  Mexico,  to  arrange 
necessary  matters  concerning  his  expedition.  The 
order  frustrated  his  plans;  but  though  he  had  deter- 
mined to  go  at  once  to  the  rcHef  of  Guadalajara, 
he  could  not  disregard  the  request  of  the  viceroy. 
Ke  marched  his  forces  to  Zapotlan,  there  to  pass  the 
rainy  season;  and  after  some  discussion  with  Men- 
doza's  messengers,  Luis  de  Castilla  and  Agustin 
Guerrero,  Alvarado  agreed  to  meet  the  viceroy  at 
Tiripitio  in  Michoacan,  where  Juan  de  Alvarado,  his 
relative,  had  an  encomienda. 

It  appears  that  Mendoza  had  received  from  the 
crown  an  interest  in  Alvarado's  contract,  which  the 
latter  was  reluctant  to  concede.  Difficulties  arose 
between  them  on  this  point  at  Tiripit£o,  but  were  for- 
tunately removed  by  the  good  offices  of  Bishop  Mar- 
roquin  of  Guatemala,  who  was  present.  Mendoza's 
plan  to  unite  with  Alvarado  and  exclude  CorttSs  from 
further  discoveries  northward  and  in  the  South  Sea 
was  accomplished,  as  much  to  his  own  as  to  Alvarado's 
satisfaction.  The  latter  was  severely  censured  at  tho 
time  for  thus  conniving  against  the  interests  of  his 
benefactor.' 

*The  farces  of  Alvarado  are  Torioiuly  given  u  from  300  to  600. 

'  CorWa  never  resented  thia  inj^nititode,  but  complained  of  Mcndoza'a  con- 
duct in  the  matter,  and  the  sunning  and  avarice  lie  displayed  toward  Alva- 
rado.    Accoi'diag  to  his  tcatiinouy  the  adelantado  anchored  liii  magnlScent 
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The  contract  concluded,  Alvarado  accompanied  the 
viceroy  to  the  city  of  Mexico,  to  attend  to  the  final 
preparations  for  the  two  expeditions  agreed  upon: 
one  along  the  northern  coast  and  the  other  to  the 
Spice  Islands,  after  which  Alvarado  returned  to 
New  Galicia  to  join  his  troops  and  the  fleet.  When 
CristfSbai  de  Ofiate,  who  was  now  sorely  pressed  by 
the  savages,  learned  of  Alvarado's  return  to  Zapotlan, 
he  despatched  Juan  de  Villareal  to  notify  him  of  the 
Mixton  disaster,  and  to  ask  for  early  assistance.  It 
was  necessary  to  Alvarado's  enterprise  to  leave  the 
ports  of  New  Galicia  secure  as  a  base  for  operations, 
80  that  there  was  inducement  for  him  to  hasten  to 
Oiiate's  relief  He  sent  fifty  men  to  protect  Autlan 
and  Purificacion;  fifty  remained  at  Zapotlan  to  guard 
the  districts  of  Colima  and  Avalos;  at  Stzatlan  and 
Lake  Chapala  garrisons  of  twenty-five  men  each  were 
stationed,  and  Alvarado  himself  with  a  hundred  horse 
and  as  many  foot  pushed  on  to  Guadalajara.  Tonald 
and  Tlacomulco  had  been  kept  faithful  by  Friar  An- 
tonio de  Segovia,  and  reenforced  Alvarado  on  the 
way ;  he  seems  also  to  have  been  joined  by  a  native 
force  from  Michoacan.  Such  was  the  rapidity  of  his 
march  to  Guadalajara,  that  the  passage  of  the  bar- 
ranca of  TonaU,  which,  owing  to  the  river  and  the 
roughness  of  the  country  ordinarily  required  three 
days,  was  accomplished  in  a  day  and  a  night. 

Just  before  the  arrival  of  Alvarado,  which  occurred 
June  12, 1541,  Ibarra  had  returned  from  a  new  recon- 
noissance,  during  which  he  had  met  nothing  but  scorn 

fleet,  composed  of  12  or  13  ships,  at  Huatnlco  in  Tchn&ntepoc,  to  tnke  in 
provisioDB.  He  was  prevented,  however,  by  the  viceroy's  tgents,  who  in 
their  tnm  offered  him  pruviaiona  in  the  name  of  their  master,  demanding 
iu  Gxcliangc  on  interest  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  enterprise.  Alvando  refused, 
and  saiiod  for  Navidad.  But  the  viceroy's  emissaries  had  fonteeo  this  anil 
arrived  there  soon  after  tlie  Qeet.  Alvarado  had  no  olteniative  now  but  to 
submit  to  the  viceroy's  conditions,  leat  his  starving  forces  should  desert  him; 
and  thus  it  came  about  that  Meiidoza  obtained  a  lulf  ownership  in  the  fleet. 
After  the  death  of  Aivarado  the  viceroy  seized  all  the  ships  and  even  then 
claimed  that  Alvarado  woa  still  hia  debtor.  Cor/is,  Memorial,  m  EserUot 
SmUof,  134-5.  Biahop  MuTOquin,  writing  to  tho  emperor  in  1545,  refers  to 
big  Hcrvices  in  aminging  tlio  difficultica  whi  Ji  ht^  existed  between  Mendoa 
uid  Alvarado.  Bquitr'a  ZISS.,  iixu.  l:^. 
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from  the  natives  at  Nochistlan.  A  council  of  war 
was  held,  and  the  fiery  adelaotado  declined  to  await 
the  coming  of  reenforcements  from  Mexico ;  nor  would 
he  accept  the  aid  of  Ofiate's  bravo  little  band  in  the 
attack  he  had  decided  upon.  The  Heutenant-gov- 
ernor,  better  acquainted  with  the  enemy's  strength 
and  desperate  valor,  counselled  prudence  and  delay. 
He  called  to  mind  the  rugged  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  recent  rains  which  rendered  operations  of  cav- 
alry difficult.  Other  prominent  persons  joined  Oiiate 
in  his  endeavor  to  dissuade  the  adelantado  from  so 
perilous  an  undertaking  until  troops  should  arrive 
from  Mexico,  but  no  reason  could  prevail,  and  he 
scoffed  at  their  fears. 

The  conqueror  had  been  summoned  from  weighty 
matters  for  this  petty  strife.  He  would  shov/  OiJate 
a  thing  or  two,  and  teach  him  how  to  quell  his  own 
disturbances.  "By  Santiago!"  he  exclaimed,  "there 
are  not  Indians  enough  in  the  country  to  withstand 
my  attack,  and  a  disgrace  would  it  be  to  Spanish  valor 
to  employ  more  men.  God  has  guided  me  hither  and 
I  shall  vanquish  the  rebels  alone.  With  a  smaller 
force  than  this  I  have  discomfited  greater  hosts.  It 
is  disgraceful  that  the  barking  of  such  a  pack  should 
suffice  to  alarm  the  country.  I  shall  leave  this  city 
on  the  day  of  St  John"  with  my  own  force,  and  not 
a  citizen  or  soldier  from  Guadalajara  shall  follow. 
Let  them  remain;  the  victory  will  be  mine  alone." 
And  somewhat  sneeringly  he  added,  "  Because  of  an 
insignificant  advantage  gained  by  the  natives,  the 
Spaniards  have  lost  their  valorl" 

Now  Oiiate  was  every  whit  as  brave  as  Alvarado, 
but  he  was  more  prudent;  the  Uvea  of  the  settlers,  of 
their  wives  and  little  ones,  depended  on  his  judicious 
conduct.  The  taunt  of  the  adelantado  stung,  but  he 
would  not  treat  the  illustrious  conqueror  with  disre- 

•TeUo.  ffM.  JV.  Onl,  . 
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Bpect.  It  pained  him  to  see  bravery  becoming  bra- 
vado; Alvarado'a  men  were  but  lately  enlisted,  and 
could  not  be  compared  with  those  so  recently  defeated 
at  the  Mixton.  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  depart  alone," 
he  said,  "  for  I  assure  your  worship  there  will  be 
trouble.  Had  you  but  awaited  the  viceroy's  reijn- 
forccmenta,  we  might  have  jointly  pacified  the  country 
without  much  risk."  Slore  determined  than  ever, 
Alvarado  replied:  "The  die  is  cast;  I  trust  in  God!" 
Thereupon  he  set  out  from  Guadalajara  with  his 
forces,  horse,  foot,  and  Indiana,  toward  Nochistlan. 
He  stirred  within  his  men  their  vanity  and  their  valor; 
it  was  absurd  to  think  of  waiting  for  more  men;  the 
fewer  the  number  the  greater  tlie  share  of  plunder. 
Thus  was  opened  the  last  campaign  of  the  dashing 
adelantado,  one  of  the  most  reckless,  and  one  of  the 
most  cruel. 

Unable  to  remain  inactive,  Ofiate  followed  with 
twenty-five  horsemen.  Should  liis  fears  be  realized,  he 
would  be  near  to  render  aid;  and  in  case  of  a  hope- 
less rout  he  might  return  in  time  for  the  protection  of 
Guadalajara.  He  crossed  the  Kio  Grande  and  march- 
ing through  the  mountains  of  Nochistlan  toward  Juclii- 
pila  stationed  himself  on  a  height  from  which  lie  could 
witness  the  attack. 

On  the  24th  of  June  Alvarado  arrived  at  the 
peilol  of  Nochistlan,  which  was  protected  by  seven 
walls  of  stone,  earth,  and  trees,  and  defended  by  a 
multitude  of  warriors.  After  a  short  and  fruitless 
parley  he  pushed  foiward  to  take  the  breastworks  by 
assault.  A  human  flood  opposed  his  progress.  Ten 
thousand  Indians,  men  and  women,  poured  down  upon 
the  aggressor  like  a  torrent.  The  sky  was  dark  with 
arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  and  at  the  first  shock  twenty 
Spaniards  fell  dead.  The  ferocity  of  the  enemy  was 
such  that  they  tore  the  bodies  of  the  slain  to  pieces, 
threw  them  into  the  air,  and  tlicn  devoured  them. 
Consternation  seized  the  Spaniards.  Nevertheless 
Alvarado  rallied,  and  in  a  second  onslaught  ten  more 
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horsemen  bit  the  dust.  Thirty  out  of  a  hundred, 
slain  in  a  trice  !  It  was  a  result  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  Indian  warfare.  It  was  indeed  a  perilous 
situation,  yet  they  rallied  again.  The  natives  encour- 
aged by  tlieir  victory,  and  aware  of  the  determination 
of  the  assailants,  were  ready ;  they  even  came  forth 
from  their  intrenchment  and  seemed  desirous  of  tak- 
ing the  open  field.* 

Alvarado  now  ordered  to  the  assault  the  Spanish 
foot,  Captain  Falcon,  one  hundred  strong,  with  five 
thousand  Michoacan  allies  uuder  Antonio,  son  of 
Caltzontzin,  the  late  king  of  that  country,  all  to  be 
supported  by  the  cavalrj'.  Disregarding  his  ordei-s. 
Falcon  attacked  too  soon,  and  without  awaiting  tlie 
Kupport,  pressed  on  toward  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Perceiving  that  the  horsemen  were  not  present  the 
Indians  oifercd  httle  resistance  until  he  had  reached 
a  point  near  the  top  of  the  peiiol,  then,  suddenly  elow- 
ing  in  upon  his  front  and  rear,  they  prevented  the 
cavalry  from  coming  to  his  aid.  With  great  difficulty 
the  assailants  extricated  themselves  from  their  des- 
perate situation,  during  which  Captain  Falcon  with 
seven  or  eight  Spaniards,  and  many  allies,  were  killed. 
The  enemy  pursued  the  retreating  Spaniards  into  the 
plain  below,  where  bogs  prevented  the  cavalry  from 
effective  action.  The  people  of  the  penol  were  masters 
of  the  field,  and  the  Spaniards  were  fairly  put  to 
rout.  Tiie  rain  fell  in  torrents;  the  roads  became 
impassable. 

For  a  distance  of  three  leagues  the  elated  Indians 
pursued,  and  another  Spaniard  was  killed.  Alvarado 
had  dismounted  to  fight  on  foot,  to  cover  the  retreat 
in  person.  At  last  the  Spanish  forces  were  driven 
into  a  ravine  between  Yahualica  and  Acatic,  when  the 
fury  of  the  pursuers  began  to  abate,  and  they  turned 

•Aceonling  to   Ttllo.   HM.   N.   Cat.,  301,  who  liaa  left  ns  the  most 
-' "  of  tlio  MixUin  wm:     A  somewhat  iliffoitiit  version  of  AKu- 


mdo'a  attack  ia  {,11-011  by  Horrem,  ileo,  ' 

tlic  comlnncil  forces  of  Oilate  iui<l  the  lulclatitado  ninrcheJ  o 

Sco  slao  Vega,  Crdu.  ilich.,  illj.,  lib.  iv.  cap.  vii. 
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back  toward  Nochistlan.  Alvarado  endeavored  to 
check  the  flight  of  his  men,  to  rally  and  rest  them; 
but  they  were  terror-stricken  and  paid  no  heed  to  the 
orders  of  the  commander.  To  save  their  lives  they 
were  now  even  willing  the  enemy  should  live;  so 
onward  they  swept  over  the  rugged  ground,  caring 
little  for  captain  or  country.  Alvarado's  secretary, 
Baltasar  de  Montoya,  whose  horse  was  much  fatigued, 
was  particularly  anxious  to  widen  the  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  enemy. 

Montoya  rode  in  front  of  his  master,  who  repeatedly 
told  him  to  slacken  his  pace,  or  the  horse  would  fall 
with  him.  But  the  scribe  was  beside  himself  with 
fear;  so  much  so  that  on  coming  to  a  broken  embank- 
ment, instead  of  economizing  his  fast  failing  resources 
he  spurred  the  jaded  animal  toward  the  steep.  When 
about  half  way  up  the  horse  lost  its  footing  and 
fell,  throwing  likewise  Alvarado  and  his  horse  to  the 
ground,  whereupon  all  were  precipitated  into  a  ravine 
below.  Montoya  was  not  much  injured,"  but  the 
gallant  conqueror  lay  crushed,  his  fair  form  broken 
and  mutilated. 

Alas  I  Tonatiuh,  the  sun,  had  set;  the  immortal 
one  was  clay.  Slain  by  no  enemy,  he  was  none  the 
less  a  victim  to  his  own  rashness.  He  was  the  last 
of  the  famous  four,  and  his  death  was  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Cortes  and  Sandoval,  though  no  less 
familiar  with  danger  than  Olid  and  Alvarado,  were  less 
the  slaves  of  reckless  impulse.  Ever  holding  passion 
subservient  to  reason,  and  feeling  to  common-sense, 
they  escaped  violent  death.  Not  that  death  by  vio- 
lence, quick  deliverance,  is  necessarily  worse  or  more 
appalling  than  the  long-drawn  agony  attending  bodily 
disease  or  a  broken  heart.  Alvarado's  was  not  a 
glorious  death,  but  neither  was  that  of  Cortes  or 
Columbus,  whose  last  hours  were  made  miserable  by 
slights  and  insults,  by  foiled  ambition  and  a  princely 
pauperism. 

'•  The cIumBycoward lived totheago of  105 yeart.   TeUo,Hiil.if.0til.,3SZ. 
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Few  of  the  New  World  conquerors  perished  in  bat- 
tle; and  yet  it  was  not  altogether  on  account  of  the 
superior  prowess  of  the  European.  Surely  the  dan- 
ger was  apparently  greater  during  the  Noche  Triste 
than  in  this  retreat  of  Alvarado's,  or  in  the  captivity 
of  OHd  in  Honduras:  Look  at  the  fate  of  Diego  de 
Nicuesa,  of  Alonso  de  Ojeda,  of  Vaaco  Nunez,  Pizarro, 
and  the  long  list  of  captains  who  came  to  the  Indies, 
and  behold  the  irony  of  ambition  I  And  even  worse, 
perhaps,  was  the  end  of  those  of  yet  more  exalted 
ideas  and  successes,  whose  souls,  no  matter  how  high 
the  achievement,  or  how  great  the  reward,  were  racked 
with  disappointment,  envy,  and  hatred  as  the  aching 
body  was  descending  to  the  grave.  Reverse  the  prov- 
erb "  Per  aspera  ad  astra,"  and  see  what  toils  and  suf- 
ferings spring  from  renownl 

AJvarado  did  not  immediately  expire.  Upon  a 
hastily  prepared  litter  he  was  borne,  in  great  suf- 
fering, to  Atenguillo,  four  leagues  from  where  the 
fatal  fall  occurred."  Ofiate  having  witnessed  the  rout 
of  the  Spanish  forces  from  his  position,  hastened  to 
his  relief;  but  the  flight  of  Alvarado's  party  was  so 
rapid  that  it  was  impossible  to  overtake  them.  At 
Yahualica,  too  late,  he  came  up  with  stragglers 
from  whom  he  learned  the  particulaxa  of  Alvarado's 
fate. 

At  nightfall  the  lieutenant-governor  arrived  at 
Atenguillo,  and  the  meeting  of  the  commanders  was 
touching  in  the  extreme.  "He  who  will  not  listen  to 
good  counsel,  must  be  content  to  suffer,"said  Alvarado. 
"I  was  wrong,  I  see  it  now;  yet  most  of  all  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  have  with  me  so  vile  a  coward  as 
Montoya,  whom  I  have  rescued  these  many  times 
from  death."  He  was  conveyed  to  the  city  of  Gua- 
dalajara to  the  house  of  Juan  de  Caniino,  who  was 
married  to  Magdalena  de  Alvarado,  his  relative;  and 
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after  attending  to  his  worldly  affairs  he  expired, 
July  4,  1541." 

With  few  exceptions,  Alvarado's  men  left  Guadala- 
jara after  their  leader's  death.  But. the  garrisons 
posted  at  different  points  remained  for  some  time  at 
Ofiatc's  request;  and  at  last  a  detachment  of  troops 
arrived  from  Mexico.  Fifty  men,  sent  by  Mendoza, 
under  Captain  Juan  de  Muncibay  came  late  in  July 
and  increased  the  number  of  defenders  to  eighty-five. 
And  the  revolted  natives,  elated  at  their  recent  vic- 
tory, redoubled  their  efforts  to  enlist  in  the  struggle 
for  freedom  those  who  had  heretofore  held  aloof. 

Many  native  chiefs,  however,  remained  faithful  to 
the  Spaniards.  One  of  those,  Francisco  Ganguillos 
of  Ixcatlan,  distinguished  himself  by  arresting  thirty 
of  the  rebel  emissaries  from  Matlatlan,  sending  them 
to  Guadalajara  where  they  were  put  to  death'*  after 
having  revealed  a  plan  to  attack  the  city  in  Septem- 
ber, the  intention  being  to  annihilate  the  Spaniards 
hefore  Mendoza  could  arrive  with  succor.  At  a  coun- 
cil of  war  it  was  resolved  to  defend  the  city  to  the 
last,  though  some  of  the  oflScers  were  in  favor  of 
abandoning  the  country,  or  at  least  of  retreating  to 
Tonald.  Onate,  however,  objected,  maintaining  that 
the  Indians  there  were  as  treacherous  as  elsewhere. 

The  strongest  buildings  about  the  plaza  were  forti- 
fied, the  rest  being  abandoned  and  torn  to  pieces  for 
material  to  strengthen  the  defences.  In  the  mean 
time  Captain  Muncibay  and  Juan  de  Alvarado  made 
a  reconnoissance,  during  which  they  had  a  sharp  fight, 
and  a  thousand  natives  are  said  to  have  been  slain. 

"Hia  remuns  were  depofritcd  in  tho  chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  Qn&dalajaTa; 

Bubscquently  transferred  to  Tiripitio,  tbenco  to  Mexico,  and  finally  to  Gaate- 
inula.  Tello,  llitt.  N.  Gal.,  305-0,  rightly  rcmu-ks;  'Torqaenwda  and  Reme- 
ba.\  erred  when,  Bpcnking  of  AlTarailo'a  death,  they  say  it  occurred  at  Etzatlan, 
or  on  the  hci^'ht  of  Klochitiltic,  between  Uundolajam  and  Compootela,  and 
thnt  tlie  tulclnntAdo  was  buried  at  Etzatlan;  and  that  Bcmal  Diaz  em  atill 
more.  Buying  thnt  it  happracd  on  some  pefiolos  calleii  Cochitlan,  near  Purifi- 
c^ition.'  Tho  sad  fate  which  overtook  AtTarado's  wife,  DoQa  Beatrii  de  la 
( 'neva,  during  the  dcstmction  of  the  city  of  Gnatemala,  and  the  biogmpbical 
■noti-h  of  Alvarado  is  civen  in  Hist.  Cent.  Am.,  iL,  this  (enea, 
"Sept.  0,  \U\.   TcUo,  IIM.  N.  Oat.,  3SD. 
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When  the  fortifications  were  completed,  news  came 
by  the  natives  who  supplied  the  city  with  food  and 
water,  that  the  friendly  people  of  Tlacotlan,  a  toiSfn 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  one  league  from  Gua- 
dalajara, had  also  rebelled. 

Captain  Pedro  de  Placencia  was  sent  to  protect 
the  carriers,  but  the  enemy  advanced  upon  him  in 
such  force  that  he  was  obliged  to  return  headlong 
into  the  city,  with  the  .pursuers  upon  his  heels.  On 
the  28th  of  September  the  assailants  appeared  in  the 
vicinity,  fifty  thousand  strong,  blackening  the  plain 
for  half  a  league  about  the  town.  The  following  morn- 
ing, St  Michael's  day,  they  entered  Guadalajara,  set 
fire  to  the  abandoned  houses,  destroyed  the  church, 
desecrated  the  images,  and  desperately  assaulted  the 
fortified  buildings.  The  protected  position  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  skilful  use  of  a  few  pieces  of  artil- 
lery alone  enabled  them  to  withstand  the  shock.  The 
entrances  to  the  plaza  were  bravely  defended;  only 
one  Indian  entered,  and  he  was  killed  by  Beatriz 
Hernandez,  wife  of  Captain  Olea,  who  distinguished 
herself  throughout  the  war  by  comforting  the  women 
and  children  and  aiding  the  soldiers. 

At  one  time  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  buc- 
cess.  The  powder  had  became  wet  and  the  cannon 
useless,  and  an  explosion  occurred  during  an  attempt 
at  drying.  Meanwhile  the  adobe  wall  was  under- 
mined and  fell;  but  the  guns  were  brought  to  bear 
in  time  and  the  foe  fell  by  hundreds.  The  Indiana 
ceased  their  assaults,  resolved  to  starve  the  besieged; 
they  retired  behind  the  buildings  where  they  were 
sheltered  from  the  guns,  and  poured  in  upon  the  gar- 
rison volley  after  volley  of  taunts  and  threats,  prom- 
ising to  kill  all  the  men  and  make  concubines  of 
the  women.  The  virago  Beatriz  Hernandez,  enraged 
by  these  insults,  would  have  sprung  from  a  window 
upon  the  savages  to  tear  their  tongues  out,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  men."    The  soldiers  in  time  became 

"  Wherenpan  '  de  pan  nbitt  Tolvid  Im  tntien  y  aiiA  1m  fuldw,  dictendoi 
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discouraged,  and  it  was  only  by  great  coolness  and 
presence  of  mind  that  Oiiate  was  able  to  prevent  their 
spirits  from  sinliing;  he  threatened  finally  to  open 
tlie  gates  and  allow  all  of  them  to  be  butchered  in 
cold  blood  if  they  continued  to  display  such  pusilla- 
nimity. 

A  series  of  sorties  was  now  resolved  on,  and  proved 
successful.  During  a  conflict  of  several  hours  in  which 
only  one  Spaniard  fell,  the  hosts  of  the  enemy  were 
routed,  leaving  fifteen  thousand  dead  in  and  about  the 
town.  The  Spaniards  themselves-  were  astonished  at 
their  victory  over  such  vast  numbers;  but  the  secret 
of  their  success  was  soon  revealed.  Many  of  the 
idolatrous  Indians  were  found  hidden  in  the  town, 
blinded  and  maimed,  but  not  by  hand  of  man.  San- 
tiago on  his  white  horse  had  issued  from  the  burning 
church,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  angels,  and  had 
fought  for  the  Christians  throughout  the  battle.  Due 
honors  were  paid  to  this  saint  for  his  timely  inter- 
position; also  to  St  Michael,  on  whose  day  the  battle 
waa  fought.  Many  captives  were  put  to  death,  and 
others  enslaved;  those  blinded  by  the  hand  of  God 
were  set  at  liberty;  and  many  more  were  sent  to 
rejoin  their  tribes  after  being  deprived  of  their  eight, 
or  otherwise  mutilated,  and  having  their  wounds 
bathed  in  boiling  oil.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
when  the  heavenly  powers  set  such  an  example,  their 
earthly  followers  should  be  slow  to  imitate.  This 
battle  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hotly  contested 
in  the  annals  of  the  conquest,  and  a  chapter  might  be 
filled  with  incidents  of  individual  prowess. 

In  October,  in  consequence  of  this  siege,  and  the 
Spaniards  fearing  another  attack,  it  was  determined  to 
transfer  the  city  to  its  modem  site  south  of  the  Kio 
Grande." 

Perros,  beaadme  uyxl,  qae  no  oa  Ter^i*  en  «m  npejo,  nno  en  eate  j  cnando 
1o  estatm  dicieDdo  BQBTrojaroii  una  Sechaque  lecuvA  laa  f&ldM  ooncl  tejldo. 
en  las  vigu  del  tecbo.  por  eetar  baja. '  Ttlto,  JlUl.N,  Oal.,  406. 
11  Ti — J  again  Bcatnz  Hcmandei  diaplayed  be — ' '"-  -'  —~ 

ter  reBolnte  and  detenniaed  decUion  tbi 

d  upon.  TdUt,  Hut.  N.  OaL,  41&-IS. 
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The  viceroy  and  other  authorities  in  Mexico  had 
now  become  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Bituation  -was 
critical.  The  rebels  were  sending  messengers  in  all 
directions,  and  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  extermi- 
nation of  the  foreigners  throughout  America.  Their 
superstitious  fear  of  the  Spaniards,  of  their  powder 
and  of  their  horses,  which  had  rendered  conquest 
possible,  had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared.  It  was 
now  well  understood  by  the  native  leaders  that  they 
had  to  deal  with  men,  not  gods;  united  action  might 
throw  off  the  yoke.  This  unity  of  action  it  seemed 
well-nigh  impossible  to  attain.  In  the  region  about 
Mexico  a  successful  rebellion  could  not  be  set  on  foot; 
the  only  hope  for  the  natives  and  danger  to  the  Span- 
iards lay  in  the  frontier  provinces.  Let  two  or  three 
of  these  expel  the  intruders,  regain  their  independence, 
establish  forti6ed  camps  in  naturally  strong  positions, 
offer  an  asylum  and  rallying-point  to  the  disaffected 
everywhere,  divide  the  forces  of  the  Spaniards  and 
thus  gain  time  to  arouse  the  native  patriotism,  and 
perfect  a  general  plan  of  action:  the  result  would  be 
a  desperate  struggle  from  which  the  Spaniards  had 
everything  to  fear.  The  Indian  chiefs  of  New  Galicia 
had  hit  upon  the  only  plan  which  offered  any  chance 
of  success;  the  hated  invaders  must  be  crushed  wholly 
and  immediately. 

Mendoza  raised  a  force  of  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty  Spaniards,  and  solne  thirty  thousand  Tlaacaltec 
and  Aitec  warriors,  whose  fidelity  was  assured  by 
promises  of  honors  and  wealth  to  their  leaders.  And 
not  without  misgivings  and  opposition  they  were  in- 
trusted by  the  viceroy  with  horses  and  fire-arms,  being 
authorized  for  the  first  time  to  manufacture  and  to 
carry  Spanish  weapons.  The  army  set  out  from 
Mexico  on  the  day  of  the  battle  at  Guadalajara,  and 
marched  through  Michoacan  by  nearly  the  same  route 
as  that  followed  by  Nuflo  de  Guzman  in  1529." 
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While  Mendoza  was  niarching  to  the  valley  of 
Cuind,  Ouate  was  prepariog  for  the  removal  of  Gua- 
dalajara, and  had  for  that  purpose  sent  Juan  del 
Caniino  with  twenty  horsemen  toward  Tlacotlan, 
Contla,  and  Mesticacan,  to  reconnoitre.  The  Span- 
iards were  surprised  to  find  as  many  Indians  here  as 
formerl}'',  who  had  all  been  frightened  into  subniissioD. 
These  natives  advised  Camino,  however,  to  proceed 
no  farther,  as  the  fierce  Cascanes  were  preparing  for 
another  attack  on  Guadalajara.  He  thereupon  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  to  the  city  a  troop  of  natives 
with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions. 

Meanwhile  Mendoza  arrived  at  the  peiiol  of  Cuind, 
the  first  stronghold  of  the  Indians  attacked.  It  was 
defended  by  ten  thousand  warriors,  who  scornfully 
refused  offers  of  peace,  withstood  a  siege  of  ten  or  fif- 
teen days,  and  were  finally  conquered  by  stratagem. 
A  party  of  Mexicans  disguised  themselves  as  Cuind 
warriors  bearing  water-jars,  and  gained  access  to  the 
fortress,  after  a  sham  fight  in  which  other  auxiliaries  of 
Mendoza  pretended  to  prevent  the  succor.  The  army 
followed ;  and  in  the  hand-to-hand  struggle  which  en- 
sued, a  large  part  of  the  defenders  of  the  peiiol,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  slaughtered.  In  their 
fright  and  confusion  many  threw  themselves  down 
the  precipice.  Over  two  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  captured  and  enslaved." 

peror.  Icaihalcfla,  Col.Doe.,  iL  141-7.  He  gives  this  plot  ua  a  reaooD  tor  Uie 
opposition  to  arming  the  Indians,  while  Hcrrcra,  dec.  viL  lib.  ji.  cap.  xii.,and 
Otliors  regard  it  OHOneof  the  incentives  to  Mendom'scsnipaini.  Lopez  aa^rs 
Mencioza'a  army  included  one  half  the  citizens  of  Mexico  and  froin  40,000  to 
60.000  natives;  Hen'cra.  450  Spaniards  and  aame  nomber  of  Indians,  dec. 
vii.  lib.  ii.  cap.  v.;  Biatimont,  Crdn.  Miek.,  iv.  387-8;  Tello,  10,000 Indians, 
I!hf.  N.  Gill.,  390-8,  417-1!);  Mendoza,  Vviila,  180  horsemen  and  a  onmbcr 
of  Indian  voluut^era,  in  laabalcrla.  Cot.  Doc. ,  1 10-12.  The  dat«  of  iIepartiiT« 
vaa  Sept.  22(1,  accordius  to  Lopez,  and  Sept.  20th,  according  to  Acaatli,  It'L, 
in  /<[.,  307.  Tcllo  says  Mendoza  left  Mexico  'A  los  principioe  de  Enera  i0i2,' 
bavinji  prefared  the  expedition  'i.  loa  iines  de  1541. 

"Kavarrcte,  HiH.  Jal.,  75-7,  mentions  four  other  places  in  this  region, 
one  of  them  on  the  author's  own  estate,  where  bones  and  blood-atained  stones 
showed  lattles  to  have  taken  place.  Mota  Pad  ilia,  Coni].  2f,  Gal.,  14*2,  implica 
that  thero  was  no  assault  nntU  after  the  strata^m.  According  to  Beaumont, 
CfSa.  Mich.,  iv.  300-1,  4,000  Indiana  killed  themselves  and  lO.OCO  nen> 
sliUn.    Horrera,  dec  vii.  lilj.  u.  cap.  v.,  tells  us  the  place  fell  cosily  and  no 
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Mendoza  then  pushed  forward  over  the  Cerro 
Gordo.  The  natives  of  Acatic  and  of  the  valley  of 
Zapotlan  having  surrendered  without  serious  resist- 
ance, the  forces  of  Ofiate  and  Mendoza  effected  a 
junction  and  marched  against  Nochi?tlan.  The  place 
was  defended  by  a  large  army  under  Tenamaxtli, 
whose  Christian  name  was  Don  Die^o  Zacatecas.  In 
the  first  attack  two  of  the  se.cn  Imes  of  defensive 
works  were  carried,  and  the  rest,  except  the  last  and 
strongest,  were  battered  down  by  the  artillery  after  a 
siege  of  several  days.  The  besieged  at  last  proposed 
a  suspension  of  hostilities  and  an  attack  on  Mixton, 
promising  to  surrender  when  that  fortress  should  fall. 
These  terms  were  of  course  refused,  and  by  a  final 
assault  the  last  defences  were  carried.  The  Spanish 
flag  was  planted  by  Captain  Muncihay  on  the  summit, 
and  those  of  the  defenders  who  had  not  escaped  with 
their  leader  to  Mixton,  yielded.  The  prisoners  wore 
condemned  to  slavery  by  Mendoza;  but  Ibarra,  who 
was  the  encomendero  of  the  district,  fearing  its  depop- 
ulation and  the  ruin  of  his  property  interests,  allowed 
them  to  escape." 

The  Spanish  forces  then  marched  to  Juchipila  and 
found  that  all  the  natives  had  taken  refuge  on  the 
Mixton,  which  was  the  strongest  of  all  the  rebel 

«lavM  were  made.     In  Jfnufooi,  riitita,  leazbaleeta.  Cot  Doe.,  U.  112-1*.  It 

BjipearB  tliM  24S  Bkvcs  were  maila  and  diatributcd  among  the  auxiliaries. 
Tello  affinoB  that  4.000,  besJdea  womon  and  children,  killed  flicmselvca; 
2,000  were  killed  by  SpanianlB,  and  2,000  slaves  Ukea.  Acazitli  calls  this 
the  battle  of  ToCoUan,  and  represents  it  as  having  been  fought  Oct.  20, 
1541. 

"The  Spaniards  were  IS  dava  bombarding  the  plaoo  without  remilto.  The 
population  was  00,000;  2,000  wera  killed  and  1,000  enslaved.  JUola  PaiHlla, 
Co»q.  N.  Oal.,  146-7;  Tfllo,  liiM.  N.  OtU.,  i.  422-5.  They  fought  from 
raffht  A.  u.  tu  Cone  f.  u.,  when  the  place  was  token  after  considerable  loss. 
The  Itattle  occnrred  November  12th,  and  fonr  Spaniards  were  killed.  Acailtll, 
Set,  312;  ilendom,  Vixifa,  114.  Number  of  Spaniards  1,000;  aaxiliarics 
60,000  to  70,000.  Navarrtte.  IliiL  Jot.,  80-2.  There  were  6,000  killed,  and 
10,000  enslaved,  but aubaequently  released  by  Ibarra.  Beaumont,  (,'rdn.  Mich., 
iv.  .198.  Frejes,  HUt.  Breve.,  154,  speaks  of  a  twenty  days'  sie^e;  6,000  killed; 
1 ,000  slaves;  the  natives  surrendered  for  want  ot  water  and  owing  to  the  Ueteo- 
tion  o(  a  caciqne.  Tlio  Spaniah  soldiers  wore  exceedingly  loath  to  relinquish 
tlie  slaves,  but  Mendoza  seems  to  have  approved  of  Ibarm's  act.  Tcllo  and 
Mota  Padilla  say  the  people  of  Nochistlan  were  allowed  to  escape  bcforo  the 
final  surrender  and  not  after  their  capture. 
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fortresses."  There  were  still  assembled  under  Tena- 
mastli  a  hundred  thousand  warriors.  So  strong  was 
the  position,  and  so  bravely  were  the  few  accessible 
passes  guarded,  that  after  a  sieffe  of  about  three 
weeks,  with  continuous  assaults,  little  progress  had 
been  made.  But  thousands  of  the  patriotic  defenders 
of  their  native  soil  had  perished,  swept  down  by 
Spanish  cannon,  and  great  suffering  began  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Many  of  the  christianized  natives,  and 
others  who  had  joined. in  the  rebellion  on  the  sor- 
cerer's assurances  of  an  easy  victory  and  abundant 
spoils,  were  tired  of  the  hardships  and  slaughter,  and 
leaving  the  pefiol  by  secret  passes  they  returned  to 
their  homes.  The  warriors  of  Teul  openly  declared 
they  had  come  to  the  Mixton  only  to  prove  that  they 
were  no  cowards,  and  proposed  a  sortie  by  the  whole 
force.  This  being  declined,  they  marched  out  alone 
against  the  Spaniards;  but,  traitors  as  they  were, 
they  shot  their  arrows  into  the  air  and  allow^  them- 
selves to  be  easily  captured.  They  were  pardoned  and 
accepted  aa  auxiliaries  or  sent  home,  after  having 
revealed  a  secret  pass  by  which  the  viceroy's  forces 
might  reach  the  top  of  the  pefiol. 

The  disclosing  of  this  pass  was  attributed  by  some 
to  St  James,  who  appeared  to  Father  Segovia  and 
led  the  Christians  to  the  attack.  Accounts  of  the 
final  victory  are  conflicting;  but  it  seems  that  one  or 
two  assaults,  accompanied  by  great  slaughter  during 
which  thousands  cast  themselves  down  the  cliff,  were 
made  and  repulsed;  and  that  finally  such  survivors  as 
could  not  escape  or  had  not  the  courage  to  destroy 
themselves,  surrendered  to  an  embassy  of  friars  who 
went  unarmed  among  them.  These  friars  permitted 
many  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  retire  to  their 
towns  before  the  surrender,  on  promise  of  good  be- 
havior. The  captives  taken  numoered  over  ten  thou- 
sand.   A  large  proportion  of  the  force  at  Mixten  was 

■'  aaoeot;'  tiiiu  Damed  becanw  of  tha 
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eompoaed  of  Chichimec  tribes,  and  of  these  such  as 
escaped  slavery  fled  with  their  leader  toward  the  moun- 
tains of  Zacatecas  and  NayariL*' 

There  were  some  further  military  movements,  but 
apparently  no  serious  resistance  north  of  the  river' 
Tololotlan.  From  Juchjpila  the  Spaniards  marched 
down  the  river  of  that  name  to  San  Cri8t6bal,  at  the 
junction  with  the  former.  Thirty  thousand  native 
warriors  bad  fortified  themselves  near  Tepeaca,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  Spaniards  they  were  persuaded 
by  Romero,  the  encoroendero  of  the  place,  to  scatter 
and  abandon  the  idea  of  further  resistance.  In  thus 
looking  out  for  his  own  interests,  he  had  but  followed 
the  example  of  Ibarra;  but  he  had  allowed  the  escape 
of  the  fierce  Caacanes,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebel- 
lion. He  was  condemned  to  death  by  Mendoza,  but 
afterward  pardoned  in  consideration  of  past  services. 
The  viceroy  next  marched  toward  the  peiiol  of  Ahua- 
catlan,  where  all  the  natives  of  the  province  of  Com- 
postela  were  understood  to  be  fortified.  Passing  with 
his  army  south  of  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  in  Jan- 
uary 1542,"  visiting  many  of  the  disaffected  towns  in 
that  region,  he  extended  his  operations  to  Etzatlan 
and  Tequila,  where  two  friars  had  been  murdered 
during  the  year.^ 

The  inhabitants  now  seemed  ready  to  submit  with- 
out further  resistance.  After  several  days  at  Etzatlan, 
and  when  about  to  march  on  Ahuacatlan,  the  viceroy 
learned  that  Juan  de  Villalba  had  taken  that  peQol 

*"  Jast  before  the  attack  on  Miilon  tbero  woi  a  ilay's  diacussion  between 
the  lenders  and  the  friora  about  the  juatice  of  tlie  war.  ifola  Padiila,  Coiiq. 
y.  <ial.,  140.  According  to  fieirera,  dec.  vii.  lib.  v.  ca;>.  ii.,  Mixtoa auricQ' 
dere  1  without  a  Btmgf;lti.  The  atatementa  in  regard  to  tlie  number  of  killed 
and  a  iptured  vary  graally, 

-'  After  the  fall  of  MixkiD,  dnriuK  Chri«tniaa  feetivitica,  they  were  near 
Julpa.  At  Ahuocatkn,  Fcbraaiy  2d.  AcazUli,  lid..  31S-2T.  At  Tciiuila 
.  Jcauory  23d.  Hemanda  y  X>iimilot,  in  Soc.  Mex.  Qeofi.,  Bolelin,  2diii  6p,  ii. 
481-2. 

"According  to  Ton/atmada,  iii  8Q7-0,  the  trior  Calcro  was  killed  Juno 
10,  liAl,  and  waa  the  first  mnrtyr  of  Nubvb,  Galicia;  Father  Cuellur  periahed 
at  the  handa  of  the  aavages  in  the  following  August.  Fernandez,  //uf,  Edbi., 
108,  mnntiona  another,  i  la^  Joan  Podillo,  as  liaving  been  killed  hero  about 
tbat  tine. 
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and  dispersed  the  natives,  and  in  the  regions  of  Puri- 
licacion  quiet  was  also  restored.  Here  the  viceroy  was 
apprised  of  Coronado'a  return  from  Cibola,  wheie  he 
bad  found  nothing  worthy  of  note.  Though  Mendoza 
wished  to  proceed  north  to  meet  Coronado,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  by  Ouate  to  return  to  Mexico.  From 
every  part  of  New  Galicla  the  news  came  that  the 
bloody  arbitrament  at  Nochistkn  and  Mixton  was 
accepted  as  final,  save  in  the  mountains  of  Niiyarit, 
v.hcre  the  fierce  inhabitants  had  never  been  conquered, 
and  were  not  to  be  so  for  nearly  two  hundred  years; 
and  in  the  Culiacan  region,  where  it  was  left  to  the 
army  of  Coronado  to  suppress  such  remnants  of  revolt 
as  might  there  be  found.  The  total  number  of  slaves 
made  during  this  campaign  is  estimated  at  over  five 
thousand.  Some  say  that  Mendoza  made  no  slaves. 
But  even  had  his  heart  prompted  so  humane  an  idea, 
the  army  would  not  have  consented.  For  what  but 
the  spoils  do  men  endure  the  pangs  of  war?^  Alva- 
rado'a  forces  were  subsequently  relieved  of  their  gar- 
lison  duty  and  allowed  to  depart  at  their  pleasure, 
and  Mcndoza  returned  to  the  city  of  Mexico. 

I  have  thus  given  in  brief  the  events  connected 
■with  the  great  revolt  in  New  Galicia,  I;nown  as  the 
Mixton  war.  The  records  are  voluminous,  but  frag- 
mentary and  contradictory,  bearing  for  the  most  part 
on  petty  details  of  military  operations;  of  dealings 
between  oncomenderos  and  their  subjects;  of  purely 
local  events  in  hundreds  of  villages  long  passed  out 
of  existence;  of   tribal  names  and  those  of  native 

"l=eo  Mota  PadlUt,  Conq.  K.  Gal.,  154.  Says  Beanmant,  CtHh.  ilieh., 
iv.  4'Jlh  'Llcvaiido  cii  trofco  y  en  seOal  <lc  triuDfo  como  unos  cinco  mil  iuUioa 
canUvoa.'  ticc  ako'7't//o,  UuA.  N.  (led.,  4S3-G.  This  campaign  cust  MundoiA 
over  50,000  pesos i  tliciloESuail  Huricringniiioug  theauxilioHcsWSadiglit;  Iho 
s!av<.'S  were  branded  onii  disiributcii  by  Otlatc  after  dcductiug  tlio  royal  lifth, 
but  ll)oy  wcro  bo  few  tlmt  tlic  soldiers  <lid  not  receive  oce  fourtii  of  v.bat 
would  bavc  been  their  regular  pay.  iteDilota,  yimia,  II5-1B.  Cavo,  Trrs Si:,lo», 
i.  Ijtj,  dates  Ibis  campaign  iu  \^i.\,  and  Bays  no  slnvca  or  spoils  were  taken. 
CoriiLS  tliorged  that  tbo  tost  and  losaea  of  ilonJoza's  campaign  were  grccter 
tliau  those  of  the  conouci't  of  Kew  8paii>,  und  that  of  Icr  ail  Nueva  GaliciA 
was nu;: Eubduotl.  Ica-jKilceto.t'oL  Doc.,\\.Qhi-A.  liemal  Diaz, //tst.  Vtrdad., 
S3iJ,  disposod  of  this  liital  campaign  bj  stating  that  KliUdoiiBdo  was  sent  out, 
and  subdued  tb«  rebels. 
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chieftains,  and  of  Spanish  leaders  and  their  individual 
achievements." 

The  threatened  perils  of  a  general  uprising  of  the 
American  nations  having  thus  been  averted,  the 
viceroy  was  again  at  liberty  to  tarn  his  attention 
northward.  Coronado  had  abandoned  the  conquest 
of  Cibola  and  Quivira,  and  was  returning  homeward 
with  the  remnants  of  his  army.  By  the  voyages  of 
UUoa  and  Alarcon  the  gulf  coasts  had  been  explored, 
and  California  proved  to  be  a  peninsula.  Such  results 
had  evidently  done  much  to  cool  Mondoza's  ardor  for 
northern  enterprise.  Yet,  he  had  a  fleet  on  his  hands, 
and  one  route  for  exploration  still  remained  open — the 
continuation  of  that  followed  by  UUoa,  up  the  outer 
coast  beyond  Cedros  Island.  Two  vessels  of  Alvara- 
do's  former  fleet,  the  San  Salvador  and  Victoria,  were 
made  ready  and  despatched  June  27,  1542,  under  the 

**  For  most  of  tho  eventsof  thia  rebellion  wears  indebted  to  the  threo  early 
elirfiniclora.  Tollo,  i/W.  N.  Gal.,  302-43^;  Mota  PadUla,  Coim.  N.  Oal..  111- 
W,  and  Branraont,  Crtla.  Mich.,  iv.  CO-OO,  235-0, 380-421;  MS.,  300-3,  4-22-3, 
CjO-SO.  UerTcra,  dec.  viL  lib.  iL  cap.  xii.,  lib.  v.  cap.  ii.,  also  gncaks  of 
thcsa  cvecta  nt  «im«  longth.  From  thcae  authorities  NnvBrrote,  Iliit.  JaL, 
C4-S5i  Frejes,  HinL  Breit,  78-07,  and  BiutorooDte,  in  Goviani,  lliiA.  Mrx. 
(cd.  lG2G),li.  QupL,  l-3d,  Lave  prepared  Eomowliat  extended  aketclica.  Origi- 
ual  document  on  tlic  subject  arc  few.  The  Sdaeioa  de  la  Jornada  gnt  hiM 
Don  Ftatai»ro  de  Sajidsctl  Aanitli,  in  Icaz'iateeLi,  Cot,  Doe.,  ii.  307--'iJ,  wns 
written  by  Gabriel  CaBtanGiia  at  the  order  ot  AcaatU,  a  native  chieftain  who 
\7itli  his  anlijccts  occompaniod  Meadoza.  It  is  a,  diary  purporting  to  record 
the  events  of  the  marcli  from  day  to  day;  hon'ever,  it  throws  but  little  tight 
on  the  subject,  oven  in  respect  to  da'cs,  ita  stiitemcnts  being  coutradlchiry 
among  thciiiaeivcs.  The  Mciidoza,  ViaUn,  in  Id.,  102-18,  contains  what  may 
1h)  regarded  ca  Mendo::ii'H  statements  about  many  j>oints,  especially  the  treat- 
tncnt  of  Indian  caplivca and au:(iliarie3.  A  PellcKin  C'oiifni  Jileiidoza,  in  LI., 
C3-4,  gives  CortCs  views  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  revolt.  The  Carta 
de  Oerifiiiiao  L<lpez  al  Empeitulor,  Oct.  SO,  IS.}!,  in  Id,,  141-S4,  speaks  uf 
Mendo^ui's  start  and  of  the  evidence  of  intended  revolt  near  Mexico.  Tliu 
V?(7Kfri7nien;o  rondo  to  the  reljela  by  tliofriata  sent  out  by  the  viceroy,  is  given 
in  /"ocAircoand  C'drdtnof,  Col.  Doc.,  iii.  300-77.  Other  references  arc,  0.!edo, 
iv.  20;  Tor<]uemada,  iii.  0O4-9;  Beiiziai,  IliH.  Hondo  N'rovo,  10l!-7i  .Vi((n:-ir 
yOlarlf,  IIUI.  Conq.  JUrx., 455-7;  Beraal  Diaz,  Hint.  Fcn/ii./,,  230:  l.'a:ii'ni, 
Proeao,  pp.  xix.-xxiii.,  278-8i!(  Cava,  Tna  Si-jlo»,  i.  132-3,  133;  Oil,  i[i  S-e. 
Mix.  Geuj.,  iiolrlia,  viii.  478;  IJemi-dez  t/ IMva'oa,  ia  Id..  2<la(v.ii.  -;H1-2, 
iii.  188;  Dicr.  Univ.,  I  i7.'i-4,  i.  1033;  Weal- and  Otl-liidlarlirr  L:-^::it:r\  i. 
301-2;  Qoll/nedl,  Kemf  Well,  285-0;  Bumfy'alUst.  DUcov.  Houih.'^e  r,  i.  ^'2;; 
Oarc.laxs  de  la  S'fga,  Comrnlaiiof  Ilf  -leu,  ii.  80-1.  .Uoiiu.ni'.ifwi  Doni.'ii.  L' p., 
MS.,  242-3.  Parra,  Con?.  XalUco.  M^.,  4:13-47,  written  in  verrc.  i.-.  ci-rcct 
ia  somc^MU'tB  as  to  dates  and  events;  but  as  for  the  poetry,  the  Ic^-i  i.aid  uf  i^ 
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command  of  Juan  Rodri^ez  Cabrillo.  After  touch- 
ing at  several  points  along  the  coast  and  passing 
through  the  Santa  Biirbara  Channel,  he  died,  and  hia 
successor,  Ferelo,  advanced  in  March  1543  past  snow- 
capjjed  mountains  to  what  he  called  latitude  44°,  but 
found  the  cold  so  excessive  that  he  turned  back." 

During  Cabrillo'a  absence  two  ships  and  three 
smaller  craft,  also  remnants  of  Alvarado's  fleet,  were 
despatched  by  order  of  Mendoza  from  the  western 
coast,  probably  from  Navidad.  These  vessels  sailing 
in  November  1542"  in  command  of  Ruy  Lopez  de 
Villalohos,  carried  three  hundred  and  seventy  men, 
including  several  Austin  friars  destined  for  the  islands 
of  the  Pacitic.''' 

The  original  object  of  the  expedition  seems  to  have 
been  to  found  a  colony  on  Zebii,  and  Villalobos  was 
particularly  enjoined  not  to  touch  at  the  islands 
whereof  the  Portuguese  held  possession.  This  com- 
mand, however,  was  disregarded,  either  from  necessity 
on  account  of  stress  of  weather,  or  by  miscalculations 
of  the  course,  after  many  other  islands  had  been 
sighted  or  touched.  The  expedition  is  but  a  contin- 
uous record  of  troubles  in  which  the  Spaniards  became' 
involved,  largely  by  their  own  fault,  with  eacli  other, 
with  the  natives,  and  especially  with  the  Portuguese. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Philippines  were  named,** 
and  more  than  one  effort  was  made  to  send  a  vessel 

■^For  full  pttrticuUra  of  tliU  expedition  B«e  Hijt,  yorth  Mtx.  SlaUt,  i., 
and  Hilt.  Cal.,  i.,  tliia  sorieg. 

"  Juan  Fernandez  dc  Lailrillero  declared  in  1ST4  that  be  and  a  company 
M-ero  in  California  until  called  biu:k  to  join  the  expedition  of  VillaloUoa. 
Sii'H  y  Ilex.,  Viagf,  pp.  xlii.-iv.  This,  if  not  pure  invfflitiOD,  in»y  alluile 
vaguely  to  UUoa  or  Alarcon. 

''  With  dotaila  of  the  route  foUoved  and  the  diBCOverleH  made  on  this 
expedition  I  have  little  to  do.  oiid  therefore  make  but  a  slight  mention  in  the 
t:!\t.  TliQ  ori^rinal  authorities  on  the  matter  are  vague  and  confaaing.  The 
1icst  nu'Jioritios  are  OrjalHH,  Cron,  S.  Atinuit.,  61-00;  (h'tttiB,  Jttlatiinit, 
i:i  I'aniasi'i,  i.  ilG  et  sen.;  QaXvaiio'f  Di'cor.,  231-0;  I/errrm,  dec.  vii.  lib. 
V,  Ttie  bout  English  anthority  is  Buriiry't  Iliil.  Danui.  South  Sfi,  i.  223-43. 
'iwo  original  rc;;orta  of  tlie  cxjiedilion,  more  or  leu  full,  but  everywhere  eoa- 
llictiiig,  arc  I't/Ja/ofc*,  i'ioj';  m  Packero  and  Vdnlnian,  Col.  Doc.,  t.  118  et 
seq.,  uiid  S-.iiitl'lcb  <n.  Carta,  in  /it.,  xiv.  151-Co.  Other  authorities  are  }Vr- 
va,ij:-loniiKia',  Voy.,  sfrie  i.  torn.  x.  2:j<J-Cj;  Gomara,  HM.  Lid..  ISo; 
ror<i"eii:ada.  i.  GOii;  Cavo.  Tni  Sliilon.  i.  133.  • 

"lu  houor  of  tlie  prince  of  Aetiuios.  Vaeo,  'JWt  Sigtoe,  i.  13J. 
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back  to  New  Spain,  but  contrary  winds  always  pre- 
vented it.  Most  of  the  survivors  of  the  expedition 
returned  by  way  of  Cape  Good  Hope  to  Europe  in 
1547  and  the  following  years;  but  the  leader  died  on 
the  way,  and  Spain  had  as  yet  no  foothold  in  that 
quarter.  Mendoza  was  preveoted  from  entering  upon 
further  expeditions  of  discovery  by  a  new  law  which 
forbade  viceroys  and  governors  henceforth  to  engage 
in  any  such  enterprise.* 

Into  this  period  also  falls  the  memorable  and  disas- 
trous expedition  of  Fernando  de  Soto  to  Florida  and 
the  Jlississippi  Valley.  Though  not  belonging  to  my 
province,  a  slight  allusion  to  the  subject  may  not  be 
out  of  place,  as  the  remnant  of  Soto's  force  landed  on 
the  shores  of  Pdnuco  soon  after  Mendoza's  return  to 
the  city  of  Mexico. 

After  departing  from  Cuba  in  1539  with  a  formida- 
ble force  and  well  appointed  fleet,  four  years  were 
spent  in  endless  marches  and  countermarches  through 
the  regions  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi,  whore 
the  cruel  barbarities  which  characterized  the  earlier 
conquests  were  repeated.  Gold  was  the  watchword 
of  Soto's  band,  and  where  it  was  not  obtained  blood 
must  flow.  Even  the  poor  and  destitute  savages  they 
plundered  of  their  little  property,  and  then  tortured 
them  because  there  was  no  more.  The  natives,  at 
first  friendly  and  hospitable,  were  finally  compelled  by 
exactions  and  cruelty  to  make  common  cause  against 
the  invaders.  Driven  down  the  Mississippi  after 
Soto's  death,  the  remnant  of  the  unfortunate  band 
arrived  at  the  town  of  Pdnuco,  after  a  most  dangerous 
voyage  of  fifty-two  days  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  magnificent  company  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
horse  and  nine  hundred  foot  had  in  a  measure  met 

••Mciidoia  complained  that  attar  spending  all  liia  patrimony  and  ninning 
in  <lcUt  to  carry  out  liis  projects  of  discovery  and  coiniiiPBt  for  liis  Boverci^, 
lio  found  hinuelf  estopped  hy  the  new  law  and  by  the  acts  of  a  vUitoilor, 
wliicli  liod  alienated  from  liitn  the  credit  and  rvpntation  lie  had  fonncrly  en- 
j  jveil  for  t!ie  cuecution  of  tliuse  plans,  ilcadosa,  C'artu,  in  Paehtco  and  t'u'r- 
daau.  Vol.  tfoe.,  iii.  510-11. 
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their  deserts,  being  now  reduced  to  some  three  hun- 
dred men,  haggard  and  worn,  clad  in  tatters  and  the 
skins  of  animals.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Spanish  settlers  and  natives,  and  the  viceroy  invited 
them  to  Mexico,  where  they  were  properly  cared  for.*" 

"  Full  particitliirs  of  the  expedition  mav  bo  found  in  Oorcikuo  de  In  I>70, 
La  FLridit,  2jj  et  SBq. ;  i!olt:rlgoi:'e  lliat.  Am.  ii.  1000;  Motiellc'ii  fiitL  DUcov. 
Afiee.,  i.  63-4:  Biedma,  Narr.,  iaF.'rac/i'e  J  Jut.  iouuinna,  07-220. 

Not  only  this  episode,  but  the  early  history  of  'New  Galicia,  depend* 
chiefly  on  Fray  Antonio  Tollo,  FraQnunlos  de  la  HiKloria  de  la  Kurna  Oalkia, 
in  Icasbalcela,  Col.  Doc,  ii.  343-4.18.  The  author  was  a  le&med  Franciscan 
and  a  naUvo  of  Guadalajara,  who  occupied  positions  of  Iionor  aud  trust  in  hit 
Onlcrduriug  Ilia  long  llfuand  servico  in  Me!:lco,  being  also  onoof  the  religiout 
who  accompanied  Sebaatian  Vizcaino  in  hia  expedition  for  tlie  discovery  ot 
the  'Island  of  California'  in  1596.  Ha  wrote  or  at  least  revised  hia  work 
between  KJO  and  IU03.  when  ho  must  have  been  about  60  yean  of  age. 
Mola  Padilla,  and  Beaumont,  autlior  of  the  Crdiiica  de  J/JcAoacan,  made 
frequent  use  of  Tello's  manuscript.  The  former  speaks  of  it  as  tlic  Croiiicoa 
<lel  Padre  Tetio,  and  it  sectnB  then  to  have  becu  complete.  Btaumoat,  who 
wrote  about  1780,  Euid  that  he  had  seen  tho  manuscript  long  before,  and  that 
it  had  been  lost,  which  implies  that  the  toss  occurred  between  the  date  of  hia 
seeing  it  and  that  of  his  writing.  Beriataiu,  Biblioleca,  refers  to  him  aa  the 
author  of  tlio  Ilittoria  de  Xalisro  y  de  la  Nueva  Vizi-aya,  MS.,  oddiug  that  an 
extract  ciistcd  in  the  archives  of  the  province  of  the  Santo  Evaugelio  of 
Mexico,  Ica/balccta  was  not  allowed  access  to  those  archives  while  the 
Santo  Fvangelio  existed,  and  after  the  closing  of  the  convents  he  could  not 
find  the  moQascript.  The  title  of  the  boob  has  reached  us,  tbasbs  to  Icut- 
balceta's  efforts:  Libra  Srgaado  de  la  Crtiniea  JUiaeetdiiea  en  Que  te  Iniia  de  la 
Conquhln  eapirilual  y  temporal  de  la  Santa  ProTine-a  de  Santiago  de  JoHko  y 
A'lifwo  Vizfoya,  y  drxciihrimle'nlo  del  Ifuei'o  Mixho.  The  two  fragment* 
being  a  copy  in  the  possession  of  Hilarinno  Romero  Gil,  of  Ciuadalajam,  were 
presented  to  and  published  by  Icazbalceta,  witli  tho  valuable  literary  assist- 
ance of  Romero  Gil  himself,  as  tho  editor  informs  us,  and  were  preceded  by 
remarks  on  what  be  had  ascerlaiued  about  Tello's  monuacript,  particularly 
cliapters  viii.  to  xiii.,  the  last  apparently  incomplete,  and  chapters  xxvi.  to 
xxxix,,  probably  ot  Ihe  second  book,  which  chapters  give  a  portion  of  the 
expeditiona  of  NuBo  de  Guzman,  tho  coni^ucst  of  territories  and  founding  of 
towns,  on  extensive  account  of  the  great  uprising  of  tho  Indians  in  Nucva 
Galicia,  and  the  campaign  for  their  subjii^tion,  to  the  capture  at  the  Milton 
in  1542  by  Viceroy  Mondoia.  The  stylo  is  pure  and  even  elogniit  ai  com- 
pared with  contemporary  writings,  clear  and  to  tho  point,  and  the  writer 
evidently  availed  himself  judiciously  of  the  labor  of  others  to  obtain  infor- 
mation. 

A  Liter  and  complete  book  on  the  same  region  is  that  by  Mota  Padillo, 
Butoria  de  la  CoiupiUta  lU  laProviacia  de  la  Nutva  Galicia,  Mex.,  1870, 
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folio,  Q23  pitges.  and  index.  It  contain!  a  detailed  historical  and  physical 
accouot  of  northern  lilcxico,  New  Mexico,  nnd  Texas,  from  the  coii<|iicat  till 
JH-2.  The  author,  bom  in  Guadalajartt  October  0,  10S8.  was  the  Eccond  son 
of  Matioa  Lopez,  an  bidnlgo  from  Estretiiodura,  and  Ana  de  la  Mota,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  conquerors,  and  of  illustiious  family,  who  for  all  tliat  at 
bcr  inarrixtge  could  not,  it  n  said,  sign  the  papers  because  sho  did  not  knovr 
how  to  write.  From  1713  to  1740,  aJid  even  later,  he  filled  several  municipal 
and  juiBcial  offices,  namety,  those  of  district  judge,  attorney  general,  and 
associatt)  justice  of  the  audieneia  of  Guadalajara  His  character  as  a  man, 
lawyer,  and  public  officer  atamle  high. 

Matlos  de  la  Mota  PadUla,  as  he  preferred  to  call  himself,  having  become 
a  widower  was  ordained  a  prieat.  The  audiencia  asl:c<l  the  croun  to  grant 
hitn  a  benefice,  but  it  was  deaf  to  all  solicitations  in  liis  favor.  Icazbalceta, 
to  whose  investigations  we  owe  what  U  known  of  that  writer,  declares  Beris- 
tain  mistaken  in  saying  that  he  waa  a  prebendary.  Mota  Padilla  left  no 
proiierty  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July  17U0,  at  the  age  of  G3.  A'.l 
bis  services  might  perhaps  not  liave  saved  hia  namo  from  oblivion,  but  his 
history  preserved  it  with  its  honorable  record.  For  writing  this  work  he 
bod  a  double  object  in  view,  namely,  obedience  to  tho  kind's  command,  and 
saving  from  oblivion  the  deeds  of  the  conquerors  of  the  countl'y.  among  whom 
haii  been  his  own  maternal  ancestors.  In  the  preporatiou  of  liis  work  ho  was 
painstaking ;  he  searched  the  public  archives,  examined  private  papers,  coo. 
suited  many  persons,  and  used  the  writings  of  the  Franciscan  friar  Antonio 
TcUo.  The  bistory  was  finished  in  1742.  It  wu  sent  by  the  author  to  tho 
king  through  the  governor  of  Nueva  Galicia  in  August  of  that  year.  The 
copy  did  not  for  some  reason  reach  the  court,  and  tho  king  on  hearing  of  tlie 
existence  of  such  a  work  in  1747  directed  that  two  copies  should  be  scut  him, 
the  expense  to  be  paid  out  of  the  judiciary  fund;  hut  there  being  no  available 
sum  in  that  fund,  the  author  had  them  prepared  at  his  own  expense.  The 
original  writing  hail  coat  him  over  1000  pesos,  paper  being  worth  then,  in 
1741-2,  from  one  to  two  reals  per  sheet,  and  50  pesos  a  ream.  Toward  the 
end  of  17u3  be  transmitted  the  work  again;  and  the  receipt  not  having  been 
acknowledged,  tlie  author  asked  a  friend  who  was  going  to  Spain  tt>  solicit 
for  him  from  tho  king  a  copyright  that  he  might  print  and  publish  it,  and 
thns  be  possibly  enabled  to  recover  tho  cost.  All  liis  efforts  and  expenditures 
were  in  vain.  It  seems  that  the  copies  forwarded  the  second  time  did  not 
reach  the  court,  for  the  king  on  the  21st  of  February  1700  asked  for  a  copy. 
Still  another  was  mode  and  forwarded.  Of  the  history  there  ara  several 
manuscript  copies,  of  which  I  know  four:  that  of  the  orchivo  general, 
Ramirez',  and  Andnule's,  now  my  own.  The  division  of  the  work  varies  in  the 
several  copies;  mine  bos  two  parts,  each  of  48  chapters.  It  was  published 
ia  the  feuilleton  of  the  newspaper  El  Pain,  full  of  gross  errors,  and  should  bo 
left  unnoticed.  The  better  edition  mentioned  at  tlio  head  was  publisheil 
under  the  auspices  of  the  'Socicdad  Mexicona  do  Gcografia  y  Estndistico.'  I 
also  possess  a  manuscript  copy,  I  voL  folio,  S.13  pages,  with  on  ind'ix  in  17 
poges,  taken  from  volumes  v.  and  vi.  of  the  collection  of  J/Wnorin*  //iXdnVtur, 
which  exist  in  32  volumes,  except  vol.  i.  in  the  general  archives  of  Mexico. 
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THE  NEW  LAWS. 

1543-1540. 

CinaM  poa  E.-jactmbnt  of  New  Laws— Scccek  of  Las  Casas— PKOvistoKS 
.  OF  THE  New  Code — They  Capsb  Excttemkiit  auono  the  Colonists — 
Effobt  to  Introduce  Them  ix  New  Spain — Visitadob  Francisco 
Tello  de  Sandoval — He  Publishes  the  New  Laws  i.n  Mexico — 
Indignation  of  the  Encomesdekos — Tuet  Send  Procurai>oe3  to 
Spain— Who  Obtain  the  Revocation  of  a  Poetion  of  the  New 
Laws — Tkb  Emperor's  Views  on  the  Subject — Ravages  of  Pesti- 
lence— Eruptions  of  Volcanoes— Rbocction  of  Tribute — Shall 
Coins — Interest edness  op  the  Cleroy — Land  GsANrs — Ambjouous 
Attitude  of  Mkndoia — Convention  of  Bishops — Arrival  of  Las 
Casa3 — Mesdoia  Prohibits  Discussion  OS  Indian  Affairs — Decisio.-i 
OF  Ecclesiastics  Declabinq  Slavery  Cmlawtul — Rbtorn  of  thb 
Visit AOOB  to  Spain. 

While  Mcndoza  and  Oiiate  were  engaged  in  the 
wars  of  New  Galicia,  matters  of  equal  import  concern- 
ing Indian  affairs  were  undergoing  animated  discus- 
sion in  Spain.  A  new  code  of  laws  was  to  be  framed, 
designed  to  check  the  gross  abuses  which  openly  and 
ill  secret  were  committed  in  the  New  World.  A 
long  controversy  between  the  most  brilliant  legal  and 
ecclesiastical  lights  resulted  in  the  passage  of  those 
celebrated  ordinances  of  1542  and  1543,  known  in  the 
early  history  of  America  as  the  New  Iaws.  The 
spirit  pervading  them  was  indeed  most  favorable  to 
the  aborigines;  but  as  thej''  were  in  antagonism  with 
old  abuses  which  had  in  time  assumed  the  character 
of  rights  and  privileges  inconsiderately  conceded  from 
the  beginning,  they  were  destined  to  meet  the  fate,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  all  other  measures  liereto- 
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fore  devised  for  the  benefit  of  the  natives.  The  con- 
queror of  that  period  was  of  different  material  from 
the  soldier  of  the  present  day.  He  was  not  a  mere 
maeliine;  he  was  a  great  dealer  in  destiny.  He  would 
willingly  adventure  his  life.  If  he  lost,  it  was  well; 
if  he  won,  it  was  better,  A  hundred  did  lose  where 
one  gained,  and  this  each  might  have  known  to  be  the 
risk  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a  computation. 
His  life  was  but  one  continuous  game  of  hazard;  but, 
if  successful,  he  expected  wealth  and  glory  as  a  just 
reward. 

The  king  would  seldom  lend  a  helping  hand  in 
making  discoveries  and  conquests,  still,  the  pacified 
territory  would  belong  to  him.  The  successful  con- 
queror having  surmounted  incredible  difficulties,  hav- 
ing braved  dangers  and  vanquished  hostile  armies, was 
nevertheless  debarred  from  claiming  actual  possession 
of  his  conquest;  and  it  was  natural  he  should  strive  for 
recompense  by  some  means.  Gold  was  the  first  prize ; 
but  that  was  soon  exhausted;  then  there  were  lands  and 
laborers.  Slavery  was  not  only  unchristian  and  bar- 
barous, but  insufficient;  the  war  or  conquest  over, 
there  was  no  further  opportunity  to  make  slaves. 
It  was  then  that  the  system  of  repartimientos  was 
resorted  to,  which,  if  not  slavery  in  name,  was  such 
in  fact.^ 

Though  harmless  enough  in  theory,  the  system 
soon  degenerated  into  one  of  shameful  oppression,  the 
defenceless  condition  of  the  natives  inciting  the  adven- 
turers to  increased  exactions  and  brutality.  Few  of 
the  royal  cddulas  issued  since  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  failed  to  contain  some  clause  providing 
for  the  better  treatment  of  the  Indians.  Their  in- 
efficiency was  proved  by  the  contempt  with  which  the 
colonists  regarded  them,  and  more  stringent  measures 
must  be  taken. 

In  vain  the  settlers  were  offered  vast  tracts  of  terri- 
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tory  on  condition  that  they  should  release  their  slaves. 
Of  what  use  to  them,  they  replied,  is  an  entire  prov- 
ince, if  there  are  none  to  build  the  towns,  to  till  the 
ground,  or  work  the  mines?  And  of  what  Ijenefit  to 
his  Majesty  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  a  hemi- 
sphere; without  labor  to  develop  its  resources? 

Liis  Casas  was  ever  the  great  advocate  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  Indian  policy,  and  on  his  return  to 
Spain  in  1539  he  laid  before  the  emperor  and  council 
the  result  of  his  life-long  labors  on  behalf  of  the 
natives,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  measures  for  their 
relief.  No  matter  of  graver  import  had  for  years 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  so  impressive 
were  the  apostle's  words  that  when  about  to  set  forth 
again  for  Guatemala,  in  1541,  lie  was  ordered  to  re- 
main at  court'  until  the  new  measures  should  be  fully 
discussed  and  determined.  And  his  efforts  were  sup- 
ported by  the  eloquent  and  passionate  arguments  of 
his  friend,  Cardinal  Loaisa,  tbeu  at  the  head  of  Indian 
affairs." 

A  royal  junta  composed  of  eminent  jurists  and 
ecclesiastics  was  held  during  the  same  year,  for  the 
purpose  of  framing  ordinances  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  Indies.  Hoping  at  last  to  see  his  life- 
labor  crowned  with  success.  Las  Casas  pleaded  his 
favorite  cause  with  all  the  fire  of  younger  days.  A 
remarkable  circumstance  indeed,  that  in  those  dark 
ages  when  the  inquisition,  founded  by  the  Domini- 
cans, was  the  bane  of  Christendom,  a  leading  genius 
of  that  order  should  with  such  pertinacity  and  heroism 
defend  the  natural  rights  and  liberties  of  millions  of 
human  beings,  and  those  idolatrous  heathen. 

Las    Casas  advocated  the  immediate  and  uncon- 

*By  Cardinal  Loaisa.  prcaiilent  of  the  council  of  the  Indies,  'por  Beraece- 
Mtrias  au3  luoca  y  au  aaistt^ncia  en  cl  dcapacho  do  ciertos  negocioe  graves  qua 
pcmliaa  entonccspn  d  consfji),'  'Lna  Casos,"  in  ^»Bin(Qna,  I'iilnii,  179-80. 

'  DurioL'  the  interval  Las  Gasaa  licul  ]«,TfccUMl,  ami  in  IM2  ho  prpsental  to 
the  court  hia  well  known  work  Breair/'mn  relarioii  de  la  i/c"(™jcioa  lie  !■<» 
l,idkiH.'  Tliia  book  waa  not  printed  till  l3o^,  at  Seville.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  it  was  tronsUitcii  into  and  printed  in  acveral  of  the  Linguagea  of 
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ditional  liberation  of  the  natives,  for  whatever  causo 
enslaved.  And  great  must  have  been  his  exertions 
to  obtain  the  final  passage  of  the  ordinances,  for  wo 
find  that  many  powerful  holders  of  slaves  and  reparti- 
micntos  opposed;  and  indeed  Cortds,  then  in  Spain, 
did  not  support  him.  On  the  contrary,  be  presented 
a.  memorial  to  the  emperor  in  which  the  encomienda 
system,  with  some  modifications,  was  recommended 
as  of  transcendent  importance  to  New  Spain.* 

The  deliberations  of  the  junta  finally  resulted  in  a 
code  of  laws,  which  received  the  emperor's  sanction  in 
Barcelona,  November  20,  1542.  After  mature  con- 
sideration, however,  it  was  found  that  some  of  the 
provisions  were  deficient,  and  on  June  4,  1543,  the 
code  was  accordingly  ampHfied;  on  the  2Gth  of  the 
same  month  its  immediate  publication  and  enforce- 
ment in  Now  Spain  were  decreed.  The  new  code  re- 
ferred in  a  great  measure  to  the  treatment  of  the  Ind- 
ians, particularly  in  regard  to  their  enslavement.  The 
remedies  were  by  no  means  so  radical  as  Las  Casas 
had  desired.  The  granting  of  his  principal  request, 
that  the  enslaved  Indians  should  be  set  free,  was  ren- 
dered of  Httle  avail  by  permitting  owners  who  could 
establish  a  legal  title  to  their  possession  to  retain 
them.  No  natives  were  henceforth  to  be  enslaved 
under  any  pretest,  not  even  that  of  rebellion.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  before  the  enactment  of  thcso 
laws,  Indians  captured  in  war,  or  guilty  of  certain 
crimes,  could  be  legally  enslaved;  and  it  never  had 
been  difficult  for  holders  to  prove  that  one  offence  or 
another  bad  been  committed. 

Those  to  whom  the  repartimientos  had  given  too 
many  serfs,  must  surrender  a  portion  of  them;  and  on 


Spaniards  should  icsido  in  tlio  countr}'  and  ir 

Grt;  not  in  money,  but  by  erantiag  mines;  nboveall,  tlie  ilidJKiiatiiin  niiist 
avoided  which  woulil  be  caused  by  liberating  tlie  IniiianB.  Xut  pissesriiug 
them,  tlio  Spouiards  would  not  rcmam  in  tlio  couutry,  an  ha<l  been  pruvctl  on 
tlio  laliuda  when  the  InilJans  disappeared.  And  in  tbia  same  Btra^u  Corti's 
goes  on,  rccommcndin.rt  the  judicIouB  apportionment  of  Indians  amonj;  tlio 
conquerors  and  Spani^i  settlers. 
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the  death  of  the  present  encomcncleros,  their  Indians 
were  to  revert  to  the  crown,  the  heirs  to  be  provided 
for  from  the  royal  treasury,  Now  encomiendas  were 
not  to  be  granted  under  any  circumstances,  and  those 
who  maltreated  their  vassals  should  be  deprived  of 
them  forthwith.  All  ecclesiastics,  religious  societies, 
and  all  officers  under  the  crown  must  deliver  up  their 
Kerfs  at  once,  and  never  after  hold  any,  even  though 
they  should  resign  their  office;  and  iuspector!^  were  to 
be  appointed  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  natives, 
to  be  paid  for  their  services  out  of  the  fines  levied  on 
transgressors.  It  was  further  ordered  that  no  rela- 
tive or  servant  of  any  member  of  the  council  of  the 
Indies  should  henceforth  act  as  solicitor  or  procurador 
in  any  matter  touching  the  Indies;  the  residencias  of 
oidores  or  governors  were  to  be  sent  to  Spain ;  all 
others  were  to  be  determined  in  the  Indies,  and  the 
audiencia  was  empowered  to  take  a  residencia  at  any 
time;  persons  henceforth  asking  for  royal  favors  must 
be  recommended  by  that  body  to  show  that  they  are 
worthy. 

Except  by  special  permission  from  the  crown  further 
discoveries  were  restricted,  so  that  Spaniards  should 
have  DO  further  control  over  the  Indians,  their  per- 
sonal services  or  tributes.  And  finally  the  natives 
were  to  be  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  be 
otherwise  treated  as  "free  vassals  of  the  king,  for 
such  they  are."'  In  addition  to  this  the  priests  were 
requested  to  instruct  their  new  charge,  and  tell  them 
how  the  heart  of  his  Majesty  the  emperor,  and  of  his 

'The  ndditional  articles  of  June  4,  1543,  r«1at«  mainly  to  the  fitrt  con- 
querors or  tbcir  descendants,  living  in  New  Spain  witbont  sufficient  means  of 
support.  They  wcro  to  be  preferred  in  public  positions,  or  otherwise  pro- 
TiilcJ  fur;  and  again  reitctuting  the  diminution  of  tributes,  and  &  general 
protective  policy  in  favor  of  the  natives  bo  aa  to  preclude  all  cbances  or 
attempts  at  opprcesion  or  extortion.  Slaves  should  not  be  employed  in  tlie 
pearl- iishcries  against  their  will,  under  penalty  of  death  to  the  party  bo  using 
tliem;  nor  when  used  OS  earners  wag  Buch  a  load  to  be  laid  on  their  backs  as 
niiglit  enihinger  tbeir  lives.  Questions  con'  erntuu  the  posse»«ion  or  owner- 
shin  of  Indians  must  be  tninsmitted  for  decision  direct  to  the  cnio'ii.  The 
full  text,  reprinted  from  on  original  manuscript,  may  be  found  in  Lryes  g 
Onh«aHau,  lia..ba!i:eta.  Col.  Doe.,  a.  204-27.  Remesal,  Herreia,  Torque- 
mada,  and  others  give  more  or  less  extensive  extcacCa. 
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holiness  the  pope,  yearned  for  their  welfare,  and  de- 
Bircd  but  to  niake  them  acquainted  with  the  easy  yoke 
and  light  burden  of  their  divine  master. 

But  there  were  other  clauses  in  the  new  laws 
hardly  less  distasteful  to  the  Spanish  settlers  than 
those  relating  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  Among 
these  were  the  provisions  that  the  audiencia  at  Pan- 
arad  was  abolished  and  two  new  tribunals  were  to  be 
established,  one  in  Peru,  and  the  other,  termed  the 
Audiencia  de  loa  Confines,  at  Comayagua  in  Hon- 
duras." Id  •  connection  therewith  the  law  provided 
that  henceforth  the  provinces  should  not  be  ruled  by 
governors,  but  in  their  stead  should  be  the  audiencias, 
with  authority  to  use  the  the  royal  seal.  In  order  to 
insure  a  greater  obedience  of  the  law,  and  that  the 
natives  might  be  fully  apprised  of  their  newly  con- 
ceded rights,  it  was  decreed  that  the  new  code  should 
be  translated  into  the  principal  native  tongues,  and 
published  throughout  the  Indies. 

Later,  in  the  year  1550,  a  royal  order  was  issued 
to  the  effect  that  neither  viceroy  nor  members  of  the 
audiencia  should  transact  any  other  than  their  official 
business;  they  must  not  own  any  estate  in  city,  town, 
or  country,  nor  cattle,  nor  any  interest  in  mines.  If 
they  considered  their  salaries  insufficient  they  might 
resign,  as  the  monarch  wanted  nobody  to  serve  against 
his  will.''  But  this  decree  was  no  more  heeded  than 
the  many  others  which  from  time  to  time  had  appeared, 
demonstrating  the  laudable  intention  of  the  crown  to 
improve  the  government  of  the  colonies. 

'This  audiencia  wu,  howBTcr,  first  eBtabliibed  ti  Qraciaa  i  Dios.  Seo 
Hist.  Cent.  Am.,  ii.  this  seriea. 

'  The  oidoreB  were  to  reside  in  the  andiencia  building  and  do  no  trading 
whnteTer;  nor  to  engage  in  any  agricaltonil pnrmita,  not  eren  for  their  own 
use;  and  the  same  prohibition  eitraded  totheirunnuuriedsonHandclaiighterB. 
Cloth,  ailk,  wine,  and  other  needful  articled  were  to  be  imported  for  them 


forliidden  under  peDalt;  of  losa  of  office  and  a  fine  of  1,000  ducats.  Other 
pcraona  who  dealt  with  them  were  to  lose  their  property.  The  order  waa 
reiterated  by  the  king,  June  13,  1564.  Memorial,  FtKMco  and  Cdrd'ntm,  Col. 
Do^.,  xviii.  42-7.  The  pay  of  royal  treasury  officials  was  inercaacd  Jan.  24, 
1^5,  bat  they  had  dilGcultyin  obtoininii  it.  /'u^o,  Ctdularia,  171-2. 
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The  important  task  of  introducing  the  new  rdgirae 
in  New  Spain  was  confidGcl  by  the  crown  to  Licen- 
ciado  Francisco  TcIIo  do  Sandoval,  of  the  council  of 
the  Indies.  It  was  feared  at  first  that  the  great 
authority  with  which  he  must  necessarily  be  vested 
might  create  unpleasant  feelings  or  jealousy  with 
Viceroy  Mendoza.  After  mature  consideration,  how- 
ever, it  was  decided  to  trust  in  the  loyalty  and  recog- 
nized discretion  of  both  these  high  functionaries.  But 
this  was  expecting  too  much  of  human  nature,  at 
least  of  Spanish  nature;  for  not  only  was  the  visita- 
dor  instructed  to  talie  the  residencia  of  all  the  royal 
officials,  including  the  members  of  the  audiencia,  but 
also  that  of  the  viceroy.  He  was  further  authorized 
to  exercise  the  functions  of  au  oidor,  entitled  to  a  seat 
and  vote  in  the  tribunal.® 

Was  it  surprising  that  a  cry  of  alarm  was  heard 
when  these  portentous  tidings  reached  the  colonists? 
There  was  a  storm  of  excitement  and  indignation, 
and  of  resentment  against  the  crown,  such  as  subjects 
of  Spain  seldom  dared  to  breathe  before;  execrations 
were  hurled  against  the  India  Council,  and,  above  all, 
against  the  unflinching  Las  Casaa,  It  was  known 
that  no  less  a  personage  than  a  member  of  the  India 
Council  would  be  sent  to  publish  and  enforce  ^e 
odious  laws.  In  a  single  day  the  fruits  of  incessant 
toil  and  dangers,  the  result  of  all  their  labor,  were  to 
be  taken  from  them;  life  after  all  was  to  end  in  poverty 
and  want. 

While  the  encomenderos,  who  had  been  notified  by 
their  friends  in  Spain  of  what  they  might  expect  at 
the  hands  of  Tello,  were  devising  means  to  impede  if 

'  Besidct  the  general  inBtnictioni  concerning  tbe  new  Uws,  Tello  de  San- 
doval wua  authorized  to  exercise  the  functiona  of  in(}uiBitor,  which  office  ha 
belli  in  tjpuin;  and  by  a  papal  bull  to  extend  or  rentnut  bialioprica;  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  bishops  of  New  Spcin  for  the  puq>oaa  of  determinins  what 
nie^fiin'cs  shoutil  be  eonvcnient  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  tlie  inbubitante; 
to  improve  collcgea,  hospitals,  ond  ciiurolios,  and  encouroga  the  erection  of 
new  ones;  and,  in  IJno,  to  attend  to  all  matters  of  import  to  tho  colonics  and 
the  crown.  J/crrtra,  dec  vii.  lib.  vi.  cap.  va:  Com,  Tret  SUjlo;  i.  ISS-O; 
Fwja,  (kcbiiario,  04-8. 
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possible  the  execution  of  the  new  ordinancea,  and  re- 
tain their  enconiiendaa,  the  viaitador  landed  at  Vera 
Cruz  and  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  March  8,  1544.' 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative enconienderos,  and  a  notary,  presented  them- 
selves with  a  petition  praying  for  the  non-publication 
of  the  new  code ;  but  they  met  with  a  severe  repri- 
mand for  their  temerity  in  taking  such  a  step  before 
the  visitador  had  delivered  bis  credentials  to  the  audi- 
encia.  That  same  day  Telle  gave  them  a  hearing,  how- 
ever, and  fearing  evil  consequences  from  sudden  and 
decisive  action,  quieted  them  with  ambiguous  promises. 
Nevertheless,  on  the  13th,  Telle  presented  the  ordi- 
nances to  the  viceroy  and  the  audiencia,  and  not- 
withstanding all  the  remonstrances  on  the  part  of 
interested  colonists,  the  new  laws  were  published  in 
the  city  of  Mexico,  March  24,  1544.'"  This  unex- 
pected proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  authorities 
caused  much  indignation  among  the  enconienderos, 
and  a  tumultuous  demonstration  headed  by  the  chief 
proctor,"  Antonio  Carbajal,  was  about  to  be  made; 
but  the  people  were  diverted  from  their  purpose  by  a 
call  to  a  meeting  at  the  cathedral  for  the  following 
day  by  Bishop  Zumdrraga.  There,  in  a  lengthy  dis- 
course, the  prelate  led  the  Spanish  settlers  to  hope 
that  the  new  laws  would  not  be  enforced  where  found 
to  bo  detrimental  to  their  interests.  This  partially 
quieted  them.  On  questioning  the  religious  orders  as 
to  their  opinions  regarding  the  expediency  of  contin- 
uing the  system  of  encomiendas,  Telle  was  surprised 
to  tind  that  they  all  sided  with  the  encomenderos." 

*The  encomenderos  iutended  to  receive  him  clad  Id  moamlDg,  to  she v 
tlieir  disapproval  of  tiie  new  laws,  bat  were  prevented  bj  the  viceroy.  CaBo, 
Tret  .Sij/w,  i.  13iM0. 

'*Thcy  were  read  in  the  plaza  by  the  public  crier  in  the  presence  of  the 
viceroy,  the  visitador,  the  oidorca,  the  notary  Antonio  dn  Turcios.  anil  tlie 
other  royal  officials,  i'jifn  ?/  Orili-iianzan,  lai^Jxtlcela,  Vol,  Dor.,  ii.  2JC-7 ; 
reprint  from  the  ori);inol  ccrtificato  of  the  notary,  Torquemada,  i,  015,  and 
otlirrs,  give  the  publication  on  tbo  28Ui, 

"  Frocurailor  mayor, 

"On  May  4,  l.>44,  the  Dominicans,  and  on  the  15th  the  Fmnciscana  decided 
and  reported  to  Tcllo  in  favor  of  rcpartimientoi.  JhtanuM,  I'arecer,  in  Pa- 
eAtioawl  Cdrdeniu,  Cot.  Doc.,  vii.  623-41. 
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The  reason  is  readily  understood.  There  were 
many  advantages  to  the  church  connected  with  the 
encomienda  eystem;  besides,  Bishop  Zumdrraga  was 
the  owner  of  the  important  town  and  encomienda  of 
Ocuituco,  and  the  Austin  friars  controlled  Tezcuco,  at 
the  time  the  largest  encomienda  in  New  Spain." 

So  the  reHgioua  orders  at  this  time  were  solidly 
opposed  to  the  liberation  of  the  natives."  The  plea 
set  up  by  them,  and  taken  for  truth  by  the  older,  and 
more  particularly  by  the  religious  chroniclers,  was 
that  by  such  means  alone  they  were  enabled  success- 
fully to  prosecute  conversion  and  give  instruction  in 
the  Christian  faith.  And  yet  it  would  seem  that  had 
the  natives  all  been  gathered  in  correginiientos,  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  and  free,  subject  only  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tribute,  the  task  of  the  friars  so  far  as 
instruction  and  the  cure  of  souls  were  concerned  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  arduous;  for  there  the  Indian 
was  comparatively  master  of  his  time,  and  not  subject 
to  continuous  labor  and  tne  caprice  of  a  taskmaster. 
In  that  case,  however,  the  income  of  the  church  as 
well  as  that  of  many  of  its  ministers,  would  have  been 
materially  diminished. 

Further  than  this,  according  to  the  new  code,  the 
church  and  convents  were  among  the  first  to  be  de- 
prived of  their  native  vassals.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  friars  as  a  rule 
would  unite  with  the  encomenderos  to  defeat  the 
new  laws.  The  Dominicans  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  Indians  in  charge  of  the  Spaniards  were 
treated  with  great  kindness,  more  like  children  than 
servants;  while  on  the  other  hand  those  under  the 

"Grijalvo,  Cn!n.  S.  Avgiist.,  06,  smumei  'que  el  nfior  Obiapo  ZnmarTsgm 
perdii  pnr  nquolla  ley  ftl  pueblo  de  Occuituco,  quo  lo  tenia  en  onconiienda,  j 
nosotroa' — tlicj^ustin  triare — 'at  puelilo  ile  Tezcuco.  q  era  la  mayor  eoeomienda 
que  auia  cntonces."    Tlicre  is  no  evidence,  Lowevcr,  that  such  was  tbe  coee. 

"  Meiiiloza  liimitelf,  in  a  letter  to  tbe  emperor,  aEGrma  that  '  the  clergy- 
men wiiocnme  to  these  eountrieg  "aoo  rumcsy  ttxlosEcfundaiiEobre  iutereB  . . 
their  salnrieB  must  be  fixed,  and  on  account  taktn  of  what  the  Indians  give 
them. .  .tlieir  dealings  with  them  must  be  looked  into.'  Jilei'do^a,  llel,,  io 
Ptxxhtco  mid  Cdrdeiiaa,  Col.  Doc.,  vi.  4S0-0. 
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crown  in  corrcgimiGntos  suffered  greatly  from  the 
harshness  of  the  corregidores.'^ 

Bishop  Zdrate  of  Oajaca  took  the  same  ground  and 
maintained  that  one  small  town,  having  a  variety  of 
occupations  for  the  Indians,  would  support  a  Spanish 
family;  but  it  took  four  of  them  to  pay  the  salary  of 
a  corregidor.  Even  so;  the  inhabitants  of  that  one 
town  were  rarely  at  hberty  to  work  for  themselves, 
nearly  all  their  time  and  labor  being  claimed  by  their 
master.  This  was  not  the  case  in  corrcgimientos, 
where  nothing  was  required  but  the  payment  of  the 
royal  tribute.  The  worthy  bishop,  in  his  zeal  to 
convince  the  visitador  that  new  laws  were  needless, 
went  so  far  as  to  accuse  the  Indians  of  ill-treating 
their  masters,  and  that  sometimes  native  alguacilea 
would  arrest  Spaniards  and  bring  them  bound  to  the 
audiencia.^* 

Bishop  Maraver  of  New  Galicia  called  his  native 
flock  "a  beastly,  ungrateful,  lying  set,  audacious  and 
insolent;"  but  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  the  Mixton 
war,  he  approved  of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  enslav- 
ing of  Indians,  and  of  reducing  them  to  captivity  or 
servitude,  unless  for  rebellion;  otherwise  they  might 
be  emboldened  to  revolt.  He  further  recommended 
that,  except  the  cities  and  some  principal  towns,  all 
the  rest  of  the  land  should  be  divided  among  S^ianish 
conquerors  and  settlers,"  a  measure  no  less  impfJitic 
than  unjust. 

Indeed,  there  were  many  among  the  clergy  opposed 

^  Where  the  cncomenderos  were  BuiJ  to  be  lenient  in  tbe  collection  of  the 
tribute,  the  corregidoreg  were  charged  with  imprisoning  tlie  Datives  in  default 
of  prompt  payment.  The  DominicaiiB  also  decided  that  Indians  were  unfit 
for  the  Catholic  priesthood.  Btlajoot,  Parectr,  in  Fachtco  and  Cdrdtnan,  Col. 
Dot..  Tii.  G35-42. 

"  This  could  certainly  have  happened  only  in  case  where  such  alguacilea 
were  ordered  by  eome  corregidor  to  arrest  a  vagabond  or  criminal.  The 
bishop  further  states  that  the  Indians  would  not  aerva  unliraa  well  giaiil,  and 
then  only,  with  reluctance.  Ziiratt,  Caria,  ia  FtK/teco  aai  VdnJaiat,  Vvl.Iiac., 
vii.  550-1. 


le  extortions  and  villainies  of  tlicir  own  cliiefe.  MaraiKt,  ( 
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to  encomiondas,  and  in  favor  of  the  new  laws,  promi- 
nent among  whom,  it  is  claimed,  was  the  provincial 
Francisco  de  Soto.^^  Among  the  many  representa- 
tions to  the  crown  concerning  the  Indian  policy  there 
was  one  which  came  neither  from  the  rehgious  orders 
nor  from  any  government  official.'*  It  was  proposed 
to  aboHsh  the  system  of  personal  taxation,  and  let 
puhlic  tributary  lands  be  granted  to  Indians  and  Span- 
iards ahke,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax  assessed 
according  to  the  value  of  the  land;  these  assessments 
to  he  made  hy  competent  Indian  commissioners  not 
residing  in  the  towns  or  near  vicinity  of  such  grants. 
To  successfully  carry  out  this  plan  the  titles  to  all 
lands  hitherto  sold  by  Indians  to  Spaniards,  includiu-T 
friars,  should  he  carefully  examined,  and  annulletl  if 
found  to  be  defective.  This  latter  request  was  made 
because  it  was  known  that  great  frauds  had  been  com- 
mitted in  obtaining  possession  of  large  tracts  of  the 
best  lands."  These  suggestions  were,  of  course,  too 
radical  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  government,  as  the 
majority  of  the  colonists,  and  particularly  the  religious 
orders,  would  oppose  a  project  to  despoil  them  of  their 
possessions. 

In  the  mean  time  Mendoza  and  Tello  reflected  se- 
riously over  the  inconveniences  which  might  attend 

"  SnvCTal  coDqnistadorcs,  under  Bome  pretence,  indoced  him  to  BJgn  a  paper. 
After  tlic  act  Soto  recognized  it  to  contaimmoffirmutivo  opinion  on  tlic  u.lvia^ 
liilily  of  luahin;^  Indians  Elavcs.  He  enatcbcd  tlic  paper  and  Bwallowcd  it. 
Tlic  Spaniards  nftcnmrd  refused  to  support  Lib  friars,  remarking,  tlicy  aliould 
e.it  p^ per  lilt c  tlicir  Bupcrior.  I'elaiicvrl ,  Menolaiia,  92.  This  may  boUouliled, 
however,  oa  Soto  was  one  of  the  procuradors  wbo  oaked  for  the  repeal  of  the 

'^  /.■•la<-ion,mPiu:hecoeLndCdnlfna3,Col.  Doc.,vi.  100-72.  This  evidently 
cnnic  !nnii  some  well  meaning  Spanisli  eettlcra  wbo  darcl  not  publish  their 
73  for  fear  of  ohending  either  the  clergy  or  the  offiohil  authoritiea. 


'"The  friars  n'ero  opposed  to  any  bud  grants  to  Indians  by  which  the 
tter  would  1«  rcliercd  from  porsonaf  tribute.    The  project,  therefore,  should 
bo  kept  seeret  from  them  until  put  into  practice,  oUierwiso  they  » 


Tent  it.  liio  decree  forbidding  the  friars  to  own  bads  obtained  from  loLiiuiB 
should  bo  utrictly  enforced,  for  if  not  they  would  soon  possess  tliemaelves  of 
all  the  best  lani^  in  the  country.  Xur  was  there  nny  necessity  for  their  own- 
ing any,  as  tho  erown  BU]iportcd  thcni,  and  the  Indians  provided  all  their 
wants.  Iletac'ioit,  in  Pachtco iind  CiirUcaa»,  Col.  Hoe.,  vi.  170,  17^-3. 
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firccipitoua  action.  They  were  aware  that  many  fauii- 
ics  would  be  impoverished  should  the  law  be  vigor- 
ously applied,  and  they  decided  to  be  lenient.  To  gain 
time,  the  municipality  was  requested  to  send  prociira- 
dorcs  to  present  the  grievances  of  the  colonists  to 
the  king,  and  to  ask  the  revocation  of  that  portion  of 
the  new  code  which  particularly  affected  the  interests 
of  the  cncomcnderos.  Alonso  Villanucvo,  Ger6nimo 
Lopez,  and  Peralmindez  Chirinos,  of  the  city  council, 
and  the  provincials  of  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and 
Austin  orders"  were  thus  appointed,  and  set  out  for 
Spain,  accompanied  by  other  influential  Spaniards. 
They  were  successful  even  beyond  expectation,  and 
by  royal  decree  of  October  20,  1545,  the  obnoxious 
provisions  in  the  code  were  revoked,*^  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  protestations  of  Las  Casas.  The 
encomenderos  and  Spanish  settlers  celebrated  their 
success  with  feasts  and  rejoicing,  while  the  poor  na- 
tives, in  whose  heart  had  arisen  the  hope  of  deliv- 
erance, crept  wearily  to  the  task  which  death  alone 
would  terminate. 

According  to  some  writers,  during  the  absence  of 
the  procuradores,  Teflo  and  JVIendoza  endeavored  to 
enforce  some  of  the  loss  offensive  portions  of  the  new 
code;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  most  important  part 
was  abrogated.  And  in  all  the  other  provinces  tlieso 
much  feared  new  laws  were  for  the  most  part  also 
disregarded,  though  they  caused  vexation  and  trouble 
to  the  governors  and  the  governed.  In  Nicaragua  they 
were  the  direct  cause  of  the  bloody  Contreras  revolt, 

"  Francisco  de  U  Craz,  Fiimcisco  do  Soto,  tmd  Fraaciaco  de  Son  Ilomaa. 
Bcaimoiil,  Crdn.  Jfkh.,  iv.  602. 

"  'Auemos  acordado  i  reuocar  la  dlchu  ley  y  <1ar  soliro  cllo  csta  urn  carta, 
6  1a  diclia  razO:  por  laquol  reuocamoa  yibinioa  porninsunu  y  do  ninguii  I'alor 
y  cfeto  cl  dicbo  copitulo  y  ley,'  Jioyid  iViliila,  ia  /'uya,  C-'liilar'f,  lOO-I. 
To  ){ivc  duo  force  to  and  prevent  aoy  mJBiDterprctatioD  of  tliis  decree,  it  vox 
ropiiblialied  by  order  of  Xha  kin?,  and  embodied  iii  a  new  decree  of  Jon.  10, 
1C4G.  /'/.  Tlie  procuradora  not  uavios  foaud  tlio  emperor  in  Sp.iiu,  followed 
bim  to  Ratisbon,  where  accoriUag  to  Tonn'mada,  L  Ot 3,  he  pnmtoil  tlicin  nil 
theyaskcd.  Cavo,  Trt' Si'jlo»,  i.  Ul-'J,  liaa  it  tUat  wbcii  Tollo  lirat  liuiid  of 
the  revocation  ke  made  liasto  at  iciut  to  dcrrivo  the  royal  oflicials  of  their 
rcpartimicntoa.  Tliis  woa  d<>no  in  pursuance  of  tlio  royal  ci^dula  of  Dec  1, 
1J44.  i'li'ja,  Veiiulario,  ITi. 
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and  in  Peru,  where  Viceroy  Vasco  Nuuez  Vela  would 
not  recede,  they  produced  the  great  rebellion  result- 
ing in  that  official's  death,  and  which  might  have 
caused  the  loss  to  the  Spanish  crown  of  the  country, 
but  for  the  prudence  and  energy  of  Pedro  de  la  Gasca.^ 

But  how  stood  the  Spanish  government  at  the 
time  in  relation  to  the  colonics,  if  impotent  to  enforce 
laws  dictated  by  an  impulse  humane  and  Christian? 
The  representations  of  Las  Casas  and  others  had  con- 
vinced the  monarch  of  the  necessity  of  taking  steps 
for  the  relief  of  the  natives;  for  soon  after  having 
sanctioned  the  new  laws,  be  confessed^'  that  "the 
character  of  the  Indians  is  now  well  known;  they  are 
children;  they  are  so  intimidated  and  dependent  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  tarry  until  they  arouse  themselves, 
for  they  cannot  speak  though  they  be  slaughtered 
like  so  manv  sheep."  At  the  same  time  be  knew  his 
Spanish  subjects  well,  and  acknowledged  that  "  the 
covctousness  of  our  Spaniards  is  manifest  to  the 
whole  world;  they  want  all;  however  much  they  may 
obtain,  it  will  not  satisfy  them."  Then  fearful  of  the 
result  to  himself  the  perplexed  emperor  cried  out: 
"  If  the  poor  Indians  should  suffer  by  reason  of  any 
negligence  of  mine,  it  will  be  at  the  risk  of  my  soul," 

Wo  have  seen  before  this  that  a  decline  in  the 
revenues  might  be  expected  should  the  system  of 
encoraiendas  be  abolished;  this  economic  reason  was 
of  wciglit,  and  it  was  by  no  means  difficult  for  the 
avarice  of  Charles  to  overrule  his  religious  scruples. 
The  safety  of  the  colonies  he  had  at  heart;  could  he 
risk  an  uprising  among  his  Spanish  colonists  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  conquered  spoil?  Being  so  far 
from  the  Indies,  he  might  easily  see  and  hear  only 
that  which  was  to  his  interest.^    "A  good  governor 

''For  particulars  of  these  events  aee  IIM,  Cfot.  Am.,  iL,  this  serico. 

"  In  olcttcr  to  Fiior  Antonio  de  Ciudad  KoJrigo,  whom  lie  reqiieatod  t* 
■ce  tliat  tlio  laws  were  complied  with,  anil  to  report  any  contnivention.  Tor- 
qvcmailfi,  iii.  25S. 

^ '  Vo  cntoi  tan  Icxos.  que  no  puedo  vifr,  tn  ententleT,  aina  solo  lo  qae  me 
dixcrcn.'  Toryueiiuida,  iii.  '25£*. 
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I  have  in  Mendoza,"  he  used  to  say,  "  a  good  Chris- 
tian, a  prudent  person,  and  of  excellent  quahties;  but 
after  all  he  is  human,  and  a  man  of  the  century; 
wealth  he  covets,  and  has  need  of  it,  for  many  are 
the  relatives,  friends,  and  servants  for  whom  he  must 
provide." 

The  great  calamity  which  had  thus  befallen  the 
natives  of  New  Spain,  the  restitution  of  a  measure 
■which  had  wrought  them  such  injustice  was  not  their 
sole  affliction  at  this  juncture.  The  epidemics  which 
had  now  and  then  appeared  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  broke  out  again  in  1545  and  spread  with 
rapidity.  The  disease,  hitherto  unknown,  was  called 
by  the  natives  77]a(^aza/i!(a(?.  Six  months  this  terrible 
scourge  lasted,  during  which  time,  it  is  alleged,  some 
eight  hundred  thousand  natives  perished.'* 

Mendoza,  the  royal  officials,  and  the  friars  of  the 
different  orders  did  their  utmost  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing. It  was  said  that  the  pestilence  was  caused  by 
supernatural  phenomena;  and  according  to  Cavo  it 
was  allayed  by  the  prayers  and  religious  exercises  of 
Bishop  Zumdrraga." 

Father  Domingo  de  Betanzos  had  predicted  the 
total  destruction  of  the  native  races  of  New  Spain, 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  notwithstanding^ 
the  wholesome  laws  enacted  by  the  crown.  Indeed, 
it  was  at  no  time  difficult  to  predict  that  what  disease 
failed  to  do,  forced  labor  in  the  mines,  on  farms,  and 

"The  daily  mortality  in  Haaaila  was  from  1,000  upward;  in  Cholulll 
■ometimGa  HOO,  ordinarily  from  400  to  TOO;  in  Ouaxocingo  and  otber  places 
the  samG  in  proportion,   ilttaiaot.  Carta,  in  Ica^iaUela,  Col.  Doe, ii.  108-201, 

"  GrijolvB,  Crdn.  S.  AugiDt.,  67-8,  saya  fiye  sixths  of  the  native  popnlu- 
tion  of  New  Spain  perished.  The  disease,  wliicb  was  not  known  before,  was 
caused  by  a  comet,  eruption  of  volcanoes,  and  otiier  enpematuntl  phenomena. 
Others  are  oot  lias  credulous.  In  1540  Lake  Chapala  ovcrilowed  its  banlcs 
and  the  waters  become  green.  A  sword-shnped  comet  preceded  the  pesti- 
lence of  lri42,  which  was  a  bleeding  from  the  nose.  An  eruption  of  Popo- 
catepetl occurred  in  1540,  when  much  damage  was  done;  the  ashes  reacJieil 
Cholula  and  burned  part  of  the  town.  The  Orizaba  emitted  lava  in  1545. 
Jl'-aumonl,  CnJn,  Mich.,  v,  60-6,  220;  J/ofct  Padilla,  Cong.  N.  Oa/..  166-7i 
Oqilbii'i  Am.,  206-7;  Cava,  Tm  Si;lo\  i.  142-3;  Memlieta,  Hist.  EcUt.,  015; 
hdvUa  Pa/Hlla,  IIUL  Fmd.  Misc.,  117-18. 
Hm.  Hex..  Vol.  II.   U 
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other  unaccustomed  tasks,  accompanied  by  continu- 
ous and  persistent  bad  treatment,  might  easilj  accom- 
plish,** Before  the  great  epidemic,  that  is  to  say  on 
the  8th  of  August  1544,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  viceroy  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical cabildo,  which  commanded  the  natives  to  pay 
tithes  of  cattle,  grain,  and  silk.  It  becoming  now 
impossible  to  collect  these  tithes,  and  even  the  ordi- 
nary tribute,  it  wa-s  ordered  April  10,  1546,  that  a 
reduction  be  allowed.  But  the  amount  was  not  fixed, 
the  royal  officials  being  requested  to  use  their  judg- 
ment, and  not  demand  more  than  the  natives  could 
pay. 

Ab  time  passed  by  the  business  and  social  relations 
of  the  viceroy  and  visitador  were  becoming  somewhat 
unpleasant.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  Mendoza 
represented  his  Majesty  well — though  we  might  cata- 
logue a  few  crimes  against  him  without  searching 
far — and  to  have  present  a  superior  to  interfere  in 
his  affairs,  even  though  temporarily  and  for  form's 
sake,  was  not  desirable. 

On  the  whole  Mendoza  was  well  enough  fitted  for 
the  office  he  held  and  was  deserving  of  credit  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties,  though  often  at 
the  cost  of  the  natives.  The  course  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  Visitador  Tollo  and  the  new  laws  had  the 
effect  of  preserving  peace.  But  the  ends  of  justice 
were  not  served,  and  the  proceedings  were  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  crown.  Many  a  law 
in  its  first  application  is  like  the  surgeon's  knife, 
wounding  deeply  to  make  the  cure  more  complete; 
and  though  these  new  laws  were  humane  and  just, 
their  ultimate  good  effect  was  lost  sight  of  in  the  pres- 
ent inconveniences  which  an  immediate  enforcement 
would  have  caused.  But  though  a  just  man  and  a 
good  officer,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  viceroy  to  avoid 

"For  Cannes  of  decrease  in  the  native  popnlotion  see  llamboldl,  Etaai 
Pnl..  i.  0«  ct  scq.i  Arlenui,  Chi^n.  Zcxatecat,  342;  Pimtnttl,  Mem.  Sobre  la 
/,'«;(( Iiiilt'jci'a,  1)7-IS8. 
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hating  another  just  man  arcl  good  officer.  While  it 
was  Mcndoza's  policy  to  outwardly  reoiain  on  a  good 
footing  with  the  visitador,  aware  of  the  great  authority 
with  which  that  official  was  clothed,  he  hurled  bitter 
epithets  against  him  in  his  letters  to  the  court. '^  And 
being  aware  that  the  interests  of  the  clergy  were 
identical  with  his  own,  he  took  care  to  insure  their 
support,  knowing  that  against  the  two  Tello  could 
accomplish  little.  A  representation  to  Prince  Philip 
made  in  1545  by  Bishop  Zumdrraga  and  Father 
Domingo  de  Betanzos,  then  prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  in  favor  of  the  viceroy,  certainly  has  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  dictated  by  Mendoza  him- 
self There  may  have  been  fears  of  removal,  as  they 
took  occasion  to  say  that  it  would  be  a  serious  loss  to 
the  country.  His  services  "to  which  are  due  the 
peace,  security,  and  advancement,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  of  the  country,"  were  not  what  they  might 
have  been  had  not  his  powers  been  curtailed.** 

During  the  nine  years  of  his  government  before  the 
arrival  of  Tcllo,  Mendoza  had  doubled  the  royal  rev- 
enue, established  justice  and  a  stable  government, 
and  the  progress  of  the  country  on  every  hand  was 
marked.  His  appreciation  of  himself,  however,  seemed 
to  have  kept  pace  with  progress.^'  While  the  procu- 
radores  of  the  encomenderos  sojourned  in  Spam,  the 
members  of  the  audiencia  and    other  royal  officials 

"  McndoKt  maaifeated  hU  Jealoasy  hy  complaiDins  tbat  Tello  would  vir- 
taolly  be  ^vemor  of  New  Spain  duriDg  ibe  timo  he  ahould  take  the  rraiilen- 
dencu  of  liimaelf  and  the  oiilorcs.  He  was  also  embitteretl  because  of  the 
disreBpect  shown  him  by  the  visitador  after  his  arrival  at  Vera  Criiz.  Tcllo 
tliero  made  knovn  that  ho  h^  superior  authority  over  the  whole  couatry, 
anil  being  asked,  '^Vbat  of  the  viceroy?'  heanaweredr  'Ship  him  to  Sp:mi 
wlien  I  deem  it  proper.'  Arrivinji  in  Sleiieo  he  published  the  viceroy's  rcsi- 
dcncia  twice  throughout  the  land,  as  if  ho  were  the  lowest  corregjdor  or 
alcalde  in  the  counlry.  ifetdom.  Carlo,  in  Col.  Doe.  laid.,  ixvi.  3-20,  and  /i/., 
in  rofMco  anil  Cdrdrnan.  Col.  Dae. ,  iii.  509. 

**Tho  natives  looked  upon  him  as  a  father,  aod  all  the  people  had  folt 
painful  anxiety  durios  the  serious  illness  from  which  he  had  lately  recovered. 
Carta,  m  Pachera  and  Cdrdfias,  Cot.  Doc.,  xiii.  &34-e.  The  Indians  men- 
tioned were  cortaiuly  not  of  New  Galicial 

"  HU  letter  of  June  20,  1544,  m  Cot.  Doe.  laid.,  ncvi.  325-7.     He  also 
reminds  the  emperor  not  to  believe  any  reports  agaiDSt  him,  by  his  ei 
as  he  had  been  promised  before  coming  out  to  New  Spain. 
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wore  called  to  account,  and  their  resideneias  and  that 
of  the  viceroy  were  published  with  great  osteatatioa 
in  1545.  The  earlier  writers  make  light  of  this  affair, 
assuming  it  to  have  been  a  mere  matter  of  form  to 
call  to  account  a  man  of  Jlendoza's  character,  who, 
it  v;as  universally  acknowledged,  had  dischai^ed  his 
duties  faithfully.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  no  chaises 
vrcre  sustained  against  him,  and  he  continued  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  his  oiEce.  There  may  have 
been  some  truth  in  the  remarks  of  Cortes,  that  he 
kept  the  Spaniards  in  such  subjection  and  fear  that 
they  dared  not  report  the  abuses  ho  committed.** 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  of  his  having  taken  and  caused 
to  he  branded  over  five  thousand  slaves  during  the 
Miston  war,  and  his  allowing  the  most  cruel  punish- 
ments and  mutilations  to  be  inflicted,  does  not  speak 
much  in  favor  of  the  humane  feelings  with  which  ho 
is  accredited  by  most  writers,  however  necessary  he  may 
have  thought  such  action  to  be  for  the  pacification  of 
the  country. '^ 

The  purifying  presence  in  New  Spain  of  the  visita- 
dor,  the  licenciado  Tcllo  de  Sandoval,  was  undoubtedly 

"When  in  1543  Corttfs,  then  in  Spain,  lewned  that  Tcllo  de  Sando™! 
wot  to  bo  dcanatchcd  03  visitiulor,  ho  preaented  a  memorial  to  the  crotm 
prating  that  tlio  rcBUIcncia  of  Mendoza  be  taken,  ugainat  whom  ha  liod 
nuLDy  causes  of  comphtint.  The  charges  ho  there  enumerates  dwell  on  the 
viceroy's  conduct  iu  the  Kltxton  warj  on  his  eogagina  iu  prohibited  expedi- 
tions; Belling  of  Indiikn  towua;  permitting  venality  of  bia  eervanta;  iLppropn- 
ating  Iho  royal  funds  to  bis  own  use;  engaging  in  ilJegal  traffic  with  the 
connivance  of  ogcnls  at  Vera  Cmz,  and  many  more  abusei  of  a  simihir 
nature.  Cort^  offered  in  proof  of  alt  he  alleged  some  letters  from  New 
Spain,  which  lie  would  only  confide  to  the  personal  inspection  of  the  emperor, 
for  sbonld  hicndoza  know  their  authors  be  would  not  fail  to  take  revenge. 
Corli-f,  Eicriloe  Stittlon,  3:^5-41.  Allowance  must  be  made,  however,  for  the 
enmity  existing  between  these  two  eminent  rivals.  At  any  rote  the  reddencia 
excited  very  little  attention  at  tho  time. 

''I  will  give  one  instance.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  Jalpa,  he  despatched 
Maldonodo,  cnptsui  of  sn  advance  guard,  to  ask  the  natives  to  aarrender. 
Tliat  oflicer  discharged  bis  duty  by  cutting  off  tbe  bauds  of  two  Cliichimecs, 
and  tho  breasts  of  two  women,  sending  them  in  this  pitiable  condition  to  their 
lord,  wilh  a  message  to  come  to  tho  Spaniards.  Some  days  after  this  12  Chi- 
cliimrcs  wcro  placed  before  a  uinnon  ond  torn  to  pieces;  23  were  hanged,  and 
17  killed  with  darta.  AcasilU,  llA.,  in  Icazbairrta.  Vol.  Dot.,  ii.  316-17,  All 
this  happened  in  tbe  presence  of  the  viceroy,  and  it  nppearB  aomewhal  like  a 
sarcasm  when  we  icod  of  hia  '  moderocion  y  humonioad  '  iu  ZnmacoU,  H'M. 
Mtj.,  -z.  5. 
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beneficial.  It  was  a  comfort  to  his  master  Charles  to 
know  that  his  interests  in  that  quarter  were  watched, 
and  that  the  official  cruelties  and  robberies  were  not 
greater  than  usual.  Nevertheless  he  had  not  accom- 
plished much,  and  yet  it  was  time  for  him  to  return 
to  Spain.  One  more  duty  devolved  upon  him,  bow- 
ever,  before  his  departure  from  the  country. 

In  1546  he  convened  all  the  bishops  of  Now  Spain 
at  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  what  was  best 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  Even 
here  arose  complications.  All  the  bishops  were  as- 
sembled except  Laa  Casas,  now  bishop  of  Chiapas, 
who  was  known  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  capital.  A 
nervous  excitement  prevailed  upon  the  approach  of 
the  champion  of  Indian  rights  and  liberty.  Mendoza, 
fearing  disturbances  on  the  part  of  the  encomenderos 
should  Las  Casas  enter  Mexico  at  that  time,  ordered 
him  to  be  detained  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  city. 
Of  course  it  was  universally  known  that  he  had  been 
the  main-spring  in  the  efforts  to  deprive  the  colonists 
of  their  repartiraientos.  After  some  time  the  pro- 
bibitiou  to  continue  his  journey  was  removed,  and 
entering  Mexico  Las  Casas  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Dominican  convent,  Mendoza  and  the  oidorea,  not 
to  appear  lacking  in  the  respect  due  a  prelate,  sent 
him  a  greeting  of  welcome.  Imagine  their  surprise 
when  they  received  word  in  return,  "  Do  not  find  it 
strange,"  said  Las  Casas,  "  that  I  come  not  to  you  in 
person,  to  thank  you  for  the  favor  extended  to  me ; 
I  have  excommunicated  the  viceroy  and  -members  of 
the  audiencia  for  having  given  sentence  to  cut  off  the 
hands  of  a  clergyman  in  Oajacal"" 

After  the  discussion  of  general  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  assembled  prelates  attempted  to  enter  upon  the 
important  topic  of  Indians  and  encomenderos,  by  the 

..-iL    According  to  R«n»nif, 
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earnest  solicitation  of  the  indefatigable  Las  Casas. 
Meudoza  peremptorily  forbade  them  to  discuss  the 
question,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  state  and  not  of  the 
church.  Subsequently,  however,  a  meeting  of  eccle- 
siastics, not  of  the  bishops,  was  held  in  the  Domini- 
can convent,  presided  over  by  Las  Casas,  in  which  it 
was  finally  decided  that  the  enslaving  of  Indians  was 
unlawful.  The  decision  was  translated  into  the  native 
languages  and  published  throughout  New  Spain.  But 
this  action  was  without  significance,  except  as  giving 
the  thrice  worthy  apostle,  for  himself  and  his  order, 
the  opportunity  of  publicly  washing  his  hands  of  the 
foul  sm  of  human  slavery. 
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1547-1550. 

Gekkkal  Iuphovxmskts — Aqbicdltitke,  Ikdustrt,  and  Couuebcb — E^- 

COCEAOEMZMT  OF  MAItRLtnEB — Ath  TO  pEEC — CoNSPIBACT  AND  REVOLT 
— ClIlCHIMEGfl  ASD  OrOllis— CoNQHEaT  OF  QUERtTARO — REMOVAL  OF 
GnADALAJAKA — CORONADO  RETCRNS H]9  ReSI 0 NATION— ArBIENCIA  AT 

— Removal  ro  Gdadaujara^Discovebi  of  Mufsa — Set- 
r  Zacatecas— Thb  Akchdiocesb  of  Mexico — Death  of 
BiauOF  ZdmArraga — His  Last  Will — Character  op  tub  I'kelatb 
ASD  THE  Mas — A  False  Visitador's  AcDAcnr — Last  Acts  of  the 
VicEKOT — He  is  Ai>poi>ted  to  Peru  a»d  is  Superseded  bt  Ldis  de 
Velasco— Mbndoza'b  Depabtd&e  for  Pebd— Amd  BI3  Death, 

When  the  unwelcome  visitador,  Francisco  Tello  de 
Sandoval,  had  left  the  shores  of  New  Spain,  the 
colonists  began  to  breathe  more  freely,  feeling  again 
somewhat  secure  concerning  their  encoraiendas,  and 
affairs  fell  into  the  old  way.  Viceroy  Mendoza,  not- 
withstanding his  ambiguous  Indian  policy,  showed 
a  characteristic  encigy  in  other  measures,  such  as  the 
improvement  of  the  capital,  particularly  in  the  way 
of  water  supply  and  macadamizing  streets.  Pursu- 
ant to  royal  orders,  surveys  were  made  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  with  the  view  of  discovering  a  better 
harbor,  but  none  being  found,  the  one  at  old  Vera 
Cruz  was  improved  to  some  extent;  a  light-house  on 
Pulpos  Island  was  determined  upon,  and  a  tower 
begun.  It  was  also  contemplated  tor  purposes  of  de- 
fence against  the  frequent  uprising  of  the  natives  to 
erect  fortresses  in  all  the  Spanish  towns  and  settle- 
ments, but  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  in  that 
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direction  at  the  time,  except  here  and  there  to  estab- 
lish a  frontier  garrison.' 

The  want  of  some  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe  had  been 
felt  ibr  some  time,  and  there  were  abuses  to  be  cor- 
rected.* The  epidemic  had  wrought  sad  havoc  among 
the  natives.  With  praiseworthy  zeal  the  viceroy 
sought  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people.  He 
gave  attention  to  the  production  and  quality  of  wool, 
and  aided  in  the  importation  of  a  better  breed  of 
Eliecp;  he  promoted  manufactures,  believing  that  the 
lasting  prosperity  of  a  country  was  to  be  found  in  its 
agriculture,  and  in  the  developments  of  arts  and  com- 
merce.' The  learning  of  trades  by  the  natives  was 
encouraged,  and  when  able  to  work  as  journeymen,  or 
to  keep  shop,  they  were  granted  certificates  to  that 
effect. 

To  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  natives,  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  strictly  enforce  a  decree 
prohibiting  the  adulteration  of  pulque,*  and  to  restrict 
the  numher  of  places  where  it  was  sold.  It  had  been 
the  custom  for  some  time  to  add  to  the  pure  juice  of 
the  maguey  obnoxious  ingredients,  ostensibly  for  the 
purpose  of  better  preservation.  This  gave  the  liquor 
stronger  intoxicating  properties,  and  the  natives  be- 
came more  addicted  to  its  use.  When  under  its 
influence  they  would  commit  heinous  offences.  As 
there  were  many  marriageable  girls  belonging  to  hon- 

'  Froy  Domingo  de  Betanzoa  nrged  thnt  to  promoto  peace  and  contentmcDt 
amoug  the  nativea  tha  SpaniBrik  aliould  live  in  the  cities  and  keep  DO  Barrisona 
in  the  country.  Ho  aiipgestivGly  addeii  that  the  aettlcra  would  IhuaTuive  less 
opportunity  to  rob  find  destroy  at  their  pleaaurs.  Pcaratr,  in  Padixeo  oaA 
Ldnii-noi.  Col.  Doc,  vii.  63S. 

'  Fur  yeaiB  past  forests  had  been  wantonly  cut  down,  and  wood  for  fuel 
became  scarce.  The  strict  cxccutioQ  of  tlia  viceregal  ordioiuicea  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  trees,  and  of  tlio  roada  over  wliicli  the  natives  liad  to  travel  vfith 
wood  and  charcoal,  were  recommended.  There  was  a  great  want  of  food  for 
horses  And  cattle;  to  supply  tliis  demand  Mcndoza  cauacd  a  large  portion  of 
tlie  (try  lake-bottom  to  be  sueccasfuDy  sown  in  gi-asa.  ilrndaza,  lielacion,  in 
J'tu^heco  and  Cdrdeiuu,  Cat.  Due.  vi.  487,  40:M;  Florida.  Col.  Doe..  137. 

'The  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  woe  introduced  asearlyas  1543.  IkOM' 
mottl,  Crda.  Mkh.,  iv.  488. 

'  Koyal  c^dula  of  Jon.  24,  154S,  of  aimilar  import  as  that  of  August  S4. 
1520.  Seeop.  dr.  Ind.,  ii.  197-S.  It  was  also  prohibited  to  sell  to  the  natives, 
negroes,  ludinu  shvcs,  and  Spanish  minors.  CCdula  of  same  dato  in  I'mja, 
Vedviari«,  lOS. 
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orable  families  without  sufficient  means  to  endow 
them/  the  monarch  enjoiDed  that  every  encourage- 
ment and  facility  should  be  offered  by  the  govern- 
ment toward  their  mairiEige.  In  some  instances 
corregimientoa  and  other  means  of  support  were 
given  to  men  willing  to  enter  wedded  life.  Such  a 
policy  was  deemed  necessary  jn  order  to  increase 
the  Spanish  population,  and  so  promote  the  better 
security  of  the  country.  With  this  patronage  and 
the  stimulus  of  such  an  example,  the  people  began  to 
prosper,  and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community, 
rich  mines  with  which  the  abori^nes  appear  to  have 
been  familiar  were  rediscovered  in  different  localities. 
About  this  time  a  call  by  Pedro  de  la  Gasca  came 
from  Peru  for  patriotic  men,*  and  a  force  of  six  hun- 
dred were  soon  under  arms  and  ready  to  march  under 
the  viceroy's  son,  Francisco,  with  Cristobal  de  Ouate 
as  maestro  de  campo.  But  when  equipped  and  on  the 
eve  of  departure  word  arrived  that  they  would  not  be 
needed.  The  city  of  Mexico  was  rewarded  by  the 
crown  with  new  honors  and  titles  for  this  zeal,  and  the 
municipality  was  vested  with  power  to  make  ordi- 
nances for  the  city,  which,  if  approved  by  the  viceroy, 
became  law. 

The  peaceful  course  of  events,  however,  was  i^in 
marred  by  revolt  and  conspiracy,  not  alone  among  the 
subjugated  tribes  and  negro  slaves,  but  in  the  ranks 
of  discontented  Spaniards.  When  the  virulence  of 
the  epidemic  of  1546  had  subsided,  a  conspiracy 
among  the  negroes  distributed  about  Tenocha  and 
Tlatelulco  came  to  light,  through  the  weakness  or 
cupidity  of  one  of  their  number,  and  the  instigators 
were  summarily  dealt  with.     But  for  this  a  massacre 

'Thii  waa  notablj  the  cnwvith  the  oidor  CeynoB  vho  was  in  delicate 
health  and  had  ei(;ht  danghtera  whom  he  was  unable  to  marry  for  wont  of 
endowments.  Zumdrraga,  Carta,  in  Pachtco  and  Cdrdenae,  Cul.  Doc.,  xiii. 
634-7. 

*See  details  of  hia  sacceiiful  expedition  to  Peru,  in  Hist,  Cent.  Am.,  tL. 
thia  Beriea. 
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of  the  Spaniards  would  probably  have  occurred.  A 
more  alarming  conspiracy  was  one  planned  against  the 
magistrates  during  the  same  year.  It  was  betrayed, 
however,  and  the  instigators  were  executed;  some  of 
the  accouaplices  who  had  fled  toward  Peru  were  over- 
taken and  punished.' 

During  the  year  1548  there  was  an  uprising  in 
Oajaca  among  the  Tequipans,  who  felt  secure  by 
reason  of  the  mountainous  nature  of  their  retreats; 
but  the  ever-watchful  Mendoza  sent  against  them  a 
force  under  Tristan  de  Arellano,  who  quelled  the 
revolt  before  it  had  made  much  prioress.*  In  1550 
the  province  of  Zapotecas  rebelled  against  the  Span- 
ish yoke  under  circumstances  which  gave  the  revolt 
a  more  than  passing  interest  The  traditional  Que- 
tzaicoatl  was  said  to  have  reappeared.  The  old  men 
of  the  tribe  excited  the  young  to  take  up  arms.  One 
of  the  caciques  assumed  the  role  of  the  ancient  chief- 
tain, but  unfortunately  for  the  natives,  with  none  of 
his  expected  power.  The  success  of  this  general  up- 
rising was  but  momentary;  it  was  hut  another  fiasco, 
and  collapsed  before  a  few  vigorous  blows  of  the  vice- 
roy.' 

These  occurrences  were  but  an  indication  of  the 
unrest  and  dissatisfaction  that  pervaded  the  colonists. 
The  victors  of  the  Mixton  war  clamored  for  their 
reward,  and  it  must  come  largely  from  the  enforced 
labor  of  the  natives.  War,  pestilence,  and  conscrip- 
tion had  wrought  havoc,  and  perplexed  the  labor 
question  until  ite  solution  became  the  paramount  diffi- 
culty of  the  day.  AU  the  labor  of  mining,  of  tillage, 
of  stock-raising,  and  of  household  drudgery  was  per- 
formed by  the  natives.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
any  Spaniard  during  that  or  the  following  century 

'  Sebaitian  Iazo  de  la  Vega  and  Oalpar  Tipk  revealed  the  aecrot.  Tho 
cht^f  of  tho  conspirators  waa  an  Italian.  Cava,  TraMglot,!.  152. 

'AcfiorUing  to  Hemrgai,  I/ii-l.  Chyapa,  454-5,  thefriftraot  the  convent  at 
Oajaca  quieted  the  natives  nithont  tlia  asaiitance  of  troops.  Thii  consent 
WBB  a  vicarage  until  1549,  when  it  was  iQBile  a  priory.  Id.,  i.  T14. 

■  The  liarah  treatment  of  the  correpidorcs  cauecd  the  rcTolt.  Cava,  Trrt 
SiglM,  i,  165-e.     iSee  tJao  Jinuttur  dt  Uourbmtry,  UiU.  A'ai.  Civ.,  it.  821-9. 
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made  a  nearer  approach  to  manual  labor  than  super- 
intending from  his  saddle  the  movements  of  native 
workmen.  The  slaves  taken  in  New  Galicia  were 
no  longer  enough  to  supply  the  demand,  as  most  of 
them  had  perished  during  war  and  epidemic.  Unable 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  intruders,  or  too  wise  to 
risk  their  liberties  on  the  issue  of  a  doubtful  con- 
test, multitudes  withdrew  into  out-of-the-way  places. 
Those  who  clung  to  their  homes  in  the  different  prov- 
inces were  subjected  to  increased  exactions,  till  roused 
by  repeated  injuries  they  broke  into  open  revolt.  In- 
deed submission  profited  little.  Notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  to  eng^e  in  new  discoveries  and  the  con- 
sequent new  enslavement  of  the  natives,  the  Span- 
iards asked  license,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
pacification,  to  enter  the  mountain  regions  and  cap- 
ture the  inhabitants. 

Before  accounting  for  the  subjugation  of  the  wild 
tribes  in  the  mountains  near  Quer^taro,  it  will  be 
well  to  notice  some  facta  touching  this  region  prior  to 
the  conquest  by  Cortes. 

The  whole  country  lying  to  the  north  of  Mexico 
was  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards 
almost  unknown  to  the  Mexicans.  The  northern 
confines  of  the  Aztec  empire  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  valley,  and  there  Aztec  civilization  termi- 
nated. The  mountainous  regions  beyond  were  inhab- 
ited by  various  tribes  of  wild  savages,  known  by  the 
general  name  of  Chichimecs.^"  Dependent  on  the 
chase  for  their  subsistence,  these  people  had  no  set- 
tled dwelling-place,  but  roamed  over  a  vast  unknown 
territory,  from  time  to  time  making  inroads  into  the 
rich  districts  of  the  south.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  empire  ever  seriously  attempted  their  conquest; 
it  was  content  to  protect  the  frontier  against  them. 
Shortly    after    the    conquest,    however,    expeditions 

'*  The  term  Cbicbiinec  being  geqeral,  was  applied  to  all  wild  tribes,  and, 
according  to  Alegre,  Hia.  Cojnp.  Jaun,  ii.  1C3,  tlie  district  now  kiiowo  n* 
Qner£taro.  nod  vbere  the  battle  of  paci&catiou  wa«  fought,  wu  principally 
inhabited  by  Otomla. 
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began  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Spaniards  into  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  valley  of  Mexico  never  pene- 
trated by  the  Aztec  armies,  and  the  Chichimecs,  now 
reenforced  by  many  Otomfs  who  had  refused  to  accept 
the  conqueror's  rule,  were  in  course  of  time  compelled 
to  submit. 

The  first  expedition  against  them  waa  not  under- 
taken by  the  Spaniards  themselves,  but  by  their 
Mexican  and  Otomf  allies,  and  the  pacification  of  the 
hostile  tribes  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than 
thirty  years.  The  christianized  Otoml  cacique,  Ni- 
colils  de  San  Luis  de  Montailez,"  has  given  us  a  sketch 
of  their  subjection  and  his  own  share  in  accomplishing 
it.  From  his  account  we  learn  that  as  early  as  1522, 
with  permission  of  the  Spaniards,  he  made  an  incur- 
sion into  the  Cbichimec  country,  and  was  engaged  for 
thirty  years  and  more  in  making  war  on  those  tribes. 

San  Luia  with  the  cacique  Fernando  de  Tapia'^  and 
many  relatives  and  friendly  nobles  in  1522  raised  a 
large  force  and  marched  against  th§  Chiehimecs,  It 
was  during  this  incursion  that  a  singular  battle  was 
fought  on  the  25th  of  July.  The  Chiehimecs  to  the 
number  of  twenty-five  thousand  were  posted  on  a 
hill,  which  later  received  the  name  of  Sangremal. 
Conspicuous  among  their  chiefs  were  Lobo,  or  the 
Wolf,  and  Coyote,  as  cunning  as  he  was  strong.  The 
allied  Otoml  and  Mexican  forces  entirely  surrounded 
the  hill.  The  Chiehimecs  possessed  the  advant^e  in 
regard  to  position;  the  Mexicans  and  Otomis  in  re- 

"  According;  to  Father  Vc^  in  his  Memorial  dt  la  Nadon  Indiana,  Son 
Luis  «-ns  B  native  of  Tula,  liucall;  descended  from  one  of  the  Toltec  klDgl, 
nnd  a  near  relative  of  Mooteiuma.  Ho  bccnme  nn  early  ally  of  tlie  SpaniarUa, 
mill  nsiiistcd  them  ogninat  the  MexicanB,  being  also  cbristianizcd  amoo"  tbe 
lirst.  Cliarlea  V.  made  him  cacique  of  Tula,  a  knight  of  Santiago,  and 
cuptiiin  gtneral.  Ztrecrro,  Hev.  Mex.,  ^10.  The  narrative  a  exceedingly  con- 
fHBcd  with  rcapcct  to  events,  and  contain*  errora  oi  to  datea  and  pcraona, 
Iio»idcB  ugcleu  repetitions.  San  Lais,  liel,,  in  Beaamonl,  Cnia.  HkK,  ir. 
5oiA\3. 

'-*  One  of  the  highest  chiefg  among  the  Otomia.  Cpon  recetring  haptism 
he  took  Corti^'s'  ChriBtian  name,  and  the  patronymic  of  two  celebrated  coo- 
qutrors  ulio  went  with  tbe  former  to  Iklciico.  The  chief  wu  a  supporter  of 
tiic  K])aniardB.  San  Luia  fiivea  the  nomea  of  tbe  captaina  who  serred  under 
Lim  iu  tbe  Cbichimec  campaign. 
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gard  to  weapons.  "0  you  brave  men,  perched  upon 
a  hill,"  cried  San  Luis ;  "  come  down  and  fight  if  you 
are  not  afraid!"  "Very  fair,  no  doubt,  you  renegades, 
and  dogs  of  the  Spaniards,"  returned  Coyote;  "lay 
aside  your  borrowed  weapons  and  we  will  come  down." 
"  Wild,  and  uncouth,  and  beastly  as  you  are,"  said 
San  Luis,  "  we  are  a  match  for  you  with  no  weapons 


CHicHDiBO  Was. 

at  all.  See !  we  will  lay  them  all  aside,  and  you  can 
heap  yours  beside  them  and  place  a  guard  over  both. 
Come  on  I"  And  so  it  was  i^reed.  Civilization  calls 
it  progress  as  more  effective  death-dealing  implements 
are  invented;  may  it  not  as  truthfully   be  called 
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progress  when  all  weapons  for  the  butchery  of  human 
beings  are  laid  aside  ? 

At  it  they  went  with  hands,  feet,  and  teeth,  only 
with  the  understanding  that  the  conquered  should 
remain  subject  to  the  victors."  The  struggle  which 
followed  was  as  savage  and  sanguinary  as  the  nature 
of  it  was  exceptional,  and  lasted  from  early  dawn 
till  sunset.  As  exhausted  combatants  sank  to  the 
ground,  others  pressed  fiercely  forward.  Among  tlie 
mutilated  forms  and  blood-covered  faces  it  was  often 
impossiblo  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  Among 
these  ferocious  fighters  the  two  leaders  of  the  Chichi- 
mecs,  Lobo  and  Coyote,  were  conspicuous  for  their 
strength;  and  when  late  in  the  day  victory  was  with 
the  invaders,  they  alone  escaped,  shouting  their  defi- 
ance with  threats  to  return  in  half  a  moon  with  a 
fresh  force."  The  chief  of  the  Chichimees  and  many 
of  his  people  were  baptized  by  Padre  Juan  Bautista, 
who  had  accompanied  the  army."  Such  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  Indian  chronicler,  San  Luis,  who  states 
furthermore  that  the  city  of  Querdtaro  was  founded 
at  that  time.  But  the  narrative  is  full  of  obvious 
errors ;  the  author's  confusion  of  thought  is  evidenced 
by  his  confusion  of  words;  so  that  after  all  we  cannot 
learn  much  from  him,  save  that  from  1522  to  1531  he 
made  various  incursions  into  the  Chichimec  regions, 
and  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  he  and  his 
principal  officers  were  provided  with  arquebuses  and 
horses." 

An  account  given  by  Espinosa  is  as  follows:  When 
Fuenleal  was  president  of  the  audiencia  he  sought  to 
extend  conquest  and  promote  conversion.    The  cacique 

"  '  Mii^ntros  Be  hizo  la  gucrra  &  puDetes  y  patadaa  y  i  mordidaa  como 
gallos.'  Ikaumoiit,  CrOa.  Mick.,  iv.  5,-i9. 

"  Alegrc,  on  Uie  authority  of  Father  Vega's  MS.  exuting  Uiea  in  tbe 
Franciiioun  convent  at  Mexico,  places  thia  event  in  1A31,  wben,  as  ho  states, 
the  site  of  the  city  of  Qucrutu^i  waa  conqacrc<l  by  Fernando  de  Tapia  with  a 
force  of  Mcxicnna.     Espiuoea'a  account  is  similar.  Chrdn.  Apo»t.,  i.  1. 

"  The  Cliicliiraeo  chief  received  the  name  of  the  Priest,  wlio  is  meot^aned 
by  San  Luis  ns  the  bacliillcr  Doii  Juan  Bautieto. 

"  UeaaiHOHl,  CriSa.  Mieh.,  iv.  500.  'Diapararon  los  Caziques Christianoi 
anna*  de  fucgo.'  £$piao»a,  Chrcn.  Apott.,  L  3. 
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Tapia  offered  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Querdtaro. 
Collecting  a  lai^e  force  in  Jilotepec  and  Tula,  in  con- 
junction with  other  caciques,and  provided  with  a  num- 
ber of  arquebuses,  they  marched  to  the  town  now 
called  San  Juan  del  Kio,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
they  induced  to  accept  Christianity  without  blood- 
shed. Proceeding  thence  toward  Queretaro,  when 
within  three  leagues  of  the  town,  they  arrived  at  a 
hill  called,  in  the  time  of  Espinosa,  Cerrito  Colorado. 
Here  was  made  the  agreement  to  fight  without  weap- 
ons, owing  to  the  fear  of  the  Chicbimecs  of  fire-arms. 
The  conflict  was  similar  to  that  described  by  San 
Luis,  and  the  date  assigned  to  it  is  the  25th  of  July 
1531.  In  the  account  given  by  San  Luis  it  is  stated 
that  the  sun  stood  still,  and  that  the  apostle  Saint 
James,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  Saint  Francis  appeared. 
Espinosa's  version  is  that,  through  the  dense  cloud 
of  smoke  caused  by  firing  the  arquebuses,  a  bright 
liglut  broke,  in  which  was  seen  a  brilliant  cross  of 
white  and  red,  and  by  its  side  the  figure  of  Saint 
James.  This  miraculous  interposition  put  a  termina- 
tion to  the  contest.*'  On  the  spot  above  which  the 
figure  of  Saint  James  was  seen,  a  cross  was  erected, 
which  became  celebrated  for  its  miracles.  San  Luis 
had  ordered  it  to  be  made  of  wood,  but  the  Chicbi- 
mecs objected,  saying  they  wanted  "una  cruz  en  forma 
para  eiemprc  jamds,"  or  be  it  an  indestructible  cross 
to  serve  as  a  boundary  monument.  They  likewise 
objected  to  a  common  stone  cross,  insisting  upon  one 
like  that  seen  in  the  clouds.  In  this  dilemma  the 
architect  and  stone-cutter,  Juan  de  la  Cmz,  was  de- 
spatched with  fifty  caciques  for  material  to  build  a 
cross  which  would  satisfy  the  new  converts. 

After  journeying  half  a  league,  praying  to  God  to 

"  With  regard  to  the  respective  clnima  of  San  Lois  and  TapU  for  the 
leadership,  I  seo  no  reason  to  doubt  thnt  tlie  former  had  the  chief  cotiinuuid, 
tboogb  the  latter  also  bore  ttio  title  of  captain  general,  which  may  have  bucu 
coufcrred  on  him  years  later.  San  Lnis  positively  easerta  that  he  was  the 
leader  and  directed  the  operations  in  the  region  of  Qnerftaro,  both  before 
am  1  after  its  conqueit.  Tapia  ia  mentioned  by  him  aa  one  of  hia  captaina  ia 
the  campaiffn. 
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enlighten  them,  Cruz  and  his  companions  reached  a 
spot  where  were  stones  of  three  colors,  white,  red, 
and  violet,  quarried  stone  of  vitreous  appearance. 
With  them  Cruz  shaped  a  cross  three  varas  in  height . 
and  had  it  ready  before  the  expiration  of  twenty- 
four  hours."*  Then  he  laid  it  under  a  rose-bush,  and 
made  his  report.  At  the  sound  of  drums  and  clarions 
the  captain  general  with  his  army  and  the  friendly 
Chichimees  marched  away  to  bring  the  cross.  On 
arriving  at  the  spot  where  it  lay  under  the  rose-bush 
all  knelt  and  offered  thanksgiving  to  God  and  the 
blessed  virgin  for  giving  them  such  a  beautiful  cross. 
And  thereupon  followed  miracles."'  The  cross  was 
carried  in  procession  and  raised  with  much  ceremony 
and  rejoicing  upon  the  mount  The  Chichimees  and 
their  wise  men,  after  examining  it  and  witnessing  its 
miracles,  declared  themselves  satisfied,  and  celebrated 
the  occasion  with  their  usual  dances;  their  captain, 
Juan  Bautista  Criado,  and  his  wife  kissed  it,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  their  subjects.  A.  whole 
week  was  thus  occupied.  The  captain  general  theu 
had  the  ground  measured  around  the  cross  for  a 
chapel,  after  which  he  began  to  make  land  grants." 
Little  came  of  this  conquest,  for  no  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  founded  till  about  1550,  or  later. 
The  viceroy  gave  lands  to  the  two  caciques,  San  Luis, 
and  others,  and  grants  were  made  to  the  settlers  of 
the  town  of  Queretaro  for  lots  and  orchards  in  1551 

"One  accontit  haa  it,  'ie  forTD6  de  doco  pi«draa bUncu,  yroxumilk. 

groaamente  haUndaa,'  Gaz.  tie  Mex.,  2730,  in  Arirtdo,  Comptad.,  237. 

'"  'Pnrcce  ijno  esUbamoe  eclu  gloria,  m  aparcci6  olll  una  cube  blaDca,  tan 
hermosa,  Bombroando  d  la  lanta  cniz  y  teuiiSndola  cuatro  dugeles;  luego  cl 
olor  qua  olia  tan  liermoeo,  que  toilos  lo  vimoa  que  luegu  hizu  milagro  la  aanta 
cruz.    San  L«i»,  Jiflarian,  in  lleaiimonl,  Cniii,  jl/irft.,  v.  150. 

■"This  crosa  from  the  beginning  woa  a  celebrated  wonder.  On  •evoral 
occaeions  it  moved  of  itaclf,  and  bo  as  to  cauee  admiration  and  awe;  it  TisiUy 
grew  one  full  vara  in  Bize.  lu  IG39  'tenia  trea  varaa,  y  al  preaente  tieas 
cuatro  cobalcB. '  Jleaurnoiii,  Crdn.  Hirh.,  v.  154;  Gat.  df  Mrx.,  iaAr^ralo,  Com- 
]fiid.,  237.  The  firet  FranciscanH  in  Queretaro  lived  in  tic  amall  »t™w  con- 
vent where  the  holy  cross  was  Bubacfjuently  kept;  afterward  they  moved  to 
the  principal  convent,  which  about  ISGO  waa  placed  by  the  Santo  Evangelto 
under  the  province  of  Michoacan.  Dice.  Univ.,  ix.  351:  l-jle»a»  v  Ctmvaito*, 
153-A 
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and  1552.  The  date  and  particulars  of  the  founding 
are  alike  puzzling  to  the  chroniclers;  but  from  docu- 
mentary evidence  cited  by  Espinosa  and  Beaumont  it 
would  appear  conclusive  that  the  cacique  Fernando  de 
Tapia  was  ita  founder.*^ 

Captain -general  San  Luis  in  1552  continued  the 
campaign  against  the  hostile  Chichimecs  of  Zacatecas. 
In  1552  he  marched  withthe  small  army  he  had  raised 
and  organized  in  Tula  against  a  famous  captain  named 
Maxorro,'*  routed  him  in  every  encounter,  and  finally 
took  him  prisoner.  The  end  of  this  campaign  was 
that  Maxorro  and  his  principal  chiefs  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, being  baptized  by  Fray  Juan  de  la  Qucmada, 
chaplain  of  the  army.  For  the  protection  of  travellers 
San  Felipe  Iztlahuaca,  and  San  Miguel  el  Grande, 
later  named  Allende,  were  founded,  and  garrisons  sta- 
tioned in  both  places. 

San  Luis  held  his  command  till  1559,  when  he  re- 
6io;ned,^  and  was  succooded  by  the  famous  chief  of 
Jilotepec,  Don  Juan  Bautista  Valerio  de  la  Cruz, 
whose  appointment  was  made  on  May  12,  1559, 
with  powers  to  wage  war  upon  and  punish  all  that 
should  disregard  his  authority.  It  was  approved 
later  by  Prince  Philip  in  a  letter  highly  commend- 
atory of  Valerie's  services.     The  old  chief  continued 

"BefereDce  is  mad o  to  the  govemmcnt  booki,  i.,  ii..  ftndiii,  forTicBro^ 
Velasco'a  period.  Btautnont.  Crdn.  Mkh.,  v.  lJ4-{i.  The  pariah  books  of 
Quen5taro  city  were  opened  Inter.  Bii--tamanlf,  ia  Sot.  il6x.  Oeog.,  Bolfliit,. 
vii.  535.  Espinosa  states  tliat  the  origiu  of  the  city  of  Queri^turo  was  a  forii- 
fioation  which  Moiiteniinfi.1.  eatablishcd  on  the  northern  frontier  of  his  empira 
as  a  protection  against  the  inroads  of  the  Cliichitnecs.  Wlien  the  Spaniards 
came,  some  oE  the  Otomis  took  refuco  in  Qucr^taro  and  entered  iuto  a.  defen- 
■ivo  alliance  with  tho  Chichimecs.  In  an  ofEcial  document  oE  the  Drst  vitxroy 
it  ia  called  Taxco,  which  corrupted  into  Tlaeho.  in  Mexican,  meana  a  gaain 
at  ball,  or  tho  pbce  where  tho  game  is  played.  The  Taraacan  word  Quarfitaro 
has  the  same  signification.  Chr6n.  Afott.,i.  1,2,  10. 

"  A  chief  well  informed  on  inilitory  tactics.  He  advised  his  tollowera 
not  to  attetnpt  coping  with  the  Spaniards  in  the  open  Held;  to  coocen- 
trate  in  the  Jnatnesscs  of  tho  mountains  near  the  passes,  and  thence  harass 
the  Spanish  towns,  and  waylay  travellers  as  opportunity  offered.  His  ad- 
Tice  was  followed.  Ilcrrcra,  dec.  viii.  lib.  x.  cap.  xni.;  Btaumoxit,  L'riiii. 
31itK,  V.  3IGj  Caco,  Tm  ^iglo*,  i.  1G3-1;  Fana.  in  Momtmealot  Doniiii. 
Etp.,  MS.,  82. 

"  He  died  in  Mexico  some  years  later,  and  wm  interred  in  the  Dominlcati 
CODVent.  Zatctro,  2lem.  Iliti.  Ben.,  511. 
Hm.  Ud.,  Tol.  IL    U 
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his  labors  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1572  ia 
Mexico.** 

The  memorable  history  of  old  Guadalajara  has  been 
already  told  in  connection  with  Francisco  Vazquez  do 
Coronado  and  the  Miston  war.  In  pursuance  of  the 
resolution  during  the  siege  to  transfer  the  city  to 
another  place,  on  October  G,  1541,  all  the  Spaniards, 
soldiers  as  well  as  settlers,  accompanied  by  many 
friendly  Indians,  set  out  for  the  chosen  site  of  Analco 
in  the  Atemajac  Valley.**  The  movement  attracted 
settlers  who  had  been  formerly  scattered  at  or  near  to 
Tlacotlan,  Tonald,  Tlajomulco,  and  Tetlan.  The  mis- 
sionaries who  had  been  laboring  at  the  last-named 
place  also  removed  to  the  new  site,  and  on  February 
11,  1542,  municipal  officers  were  ^  appointed.^  The 
land  around  the  new  city  was  fertile  in  the  extreme, 
and  promised  abundant  supplies  for  a  large  population. 
It  waa  in  fact  considered  one  of  the  most  favorable 
spots  in  New  Spain,  being  traversed  by  the  River 
Tololotlan,  whicli  communicates  with  Lake  Chapala, 

"HU  funeral  by  the  vit^croy's  order  wsa  a  magnificent  one,  andtlie  rcDmiiis 
were  iaterred  in  tiio  Saint  Francia  conycnt  o£  Santiago  Tlaltelulco,  oa  be  iiad 
made  many  generous  douatiana  to  tlio  Franciscan  miBsionarieB.  To  liim  ToU 
owed  its  famous  briilge,  which  ho  cauBcd  to  be  built,  employing  1^  men.  In 
Oct.  15od  ho  «aa  grautsd  a  coat  of  arms  as  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Tez- 
cuco,  and  created  a  knight  of  Strntiaco.  The  next  year  he  was  authorized  to 
use  another  coat  of  anuB,  which  he  hod  before  becoming  a  Christian,  and  irhich 
is  described  by  Padre  Vega,  Menwriaa  ptaiioau  dc  la  tiacion  Indiana,  as  being 
in  two  parts;  in  one  was  afig-tree  withucrowned  eagle  standing  on  it;  in  the 
other  a  fortified  house  wilh  a  viper  upon  it;  the  king  added  in  the  centre  of 
the  coat  of  onus  the  iosignia  of  the  order  of  Santiago  with  the  motto  'Sodata 
rcgta  magna  operata  tua.  The  old  captain  seemed  to  have  been  forgotten  till 
16i(9,  when  the  learned  Tezcucan  Indian,  Franciaco  Islo,  wrotBa  fine  narrative 
iu  Aztec  of  hia  life,  conquest,  foundations,  and  feats  of  arms.  ZtrcxTo,  Mrm. 
Jli'l.  Jicv.,  473-8J;  I'a'erio,  Daparho,  in  Alonamtitlot  Domm.  Etp.,  MS.,  336, 
Alonso  de  Sosa  is  also  mentioned  as  a  general  of  ChichimecB  who  greatly 
cooperated  to  the  paciiicatiou  of  the  country,  particularly  in  tho  region  of 
Guanajuato.  He  was  bom  in  Yuririapundaro  and  died  in  IStil.  ho  gave 
large  sums  for  building  the  church,  ana  endowed  the  convent  in  his  nativa 
town.  Sot.  Mac.  Ueog.,  JSohtin.,  ix.  1C7. 

"TliB  colony  consisted  of  68  Europeans.  They  tarried  wsroe  time  at  Te- 
tlan, where  Fray  Antonio  Segovia  had  founded  asmall  convent  of  FranciscUM, 
the  first  in  the  province  of  Kueva  Galicla.  Frejri;  ilia.  Dnit.  263-4. 

"  The  first  alcaldes  were  Fernanda  Flores  and  I'edro  PUcenciai  regidores, 
Miguel  Ibarra,  Diego  Orozco,  »od  Juan  Zubla.  JaL,  Kol.  Oroy.,  in  Soc.  Mex, 
OtO'j.,  BoUl'm,  vi.  'J??. 
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and  possessing  a  fine,  temperate  climate.  Hence  Gua- 
dalajara became  from  the  first  a  place  of  importance, 
and  grew  in  size  and  influence  until  it  ranked  as  one 
of  the  great  centres  of  civilization  in  New  Spain. 

In  1543,  soon  after  his  return  to  Mexico,  Vazquez 
de  Coronado  so  far  recovered  his  health  as  to  resume 
the  duties  of  office.  He  was  the  last  military  gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Galicia,  and  resigned  in  1545.  Bal- 
tasar  Gallegos  then  ruled  in  the  capacity  of  alcalde 
mayor  for  several  years,"  until  indeed,  in  1548,  a 
new  form  of  government — an  audiencia  subordinate 
to  that  of  Mexico — was  installed  at  Compoatela.^  The 
powers  of  that  body  included  those  of  governor  and 
judiciary. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  audiencia  included  the  whole 
of  New  Galicia,  with  all  the  known  territory  toward 
the  north  and  north-east,  and  also  a  strip  of  coast 
southward,  embracing  Colinia,  Zacatula,  and  the  towns 

"  See  JSeaiiinoal,  Crdn.  Mith.,  v.  6.  In  Chimedpain,  HitL  Conq,  ii.  sup., 
36,  it  ia  implied  Ihat  GaLIegoi  ancceeded  OSatc  in  1M2. 

"PnrBuiint  to  royal  decree  of  Feb.  13,  1548,  Reeop.  de  Ind.,  i.  328.  Calle, 
Mern,  y  Not.,  60,  Beaumont.  Cr6n.  Mich.,  v.  04-5,  HerrBra,  dec.  viii.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  xii.,  and  C'avo,  Tra  Siglog,  L  148,  crroneouHly  give  tlie  year  1547,  and 
FrejcB,  lliil.  Breae,  1549.  In  the  Dtradts,  in  Packfco  and  Cihdentu,  CU. 
i>oc.,viii.  30,  JnlylS,  1548,  iBmentioncd.  This  ia  probably  the  date  of  instal- 
ment at  CompoEtcIa,  as  Ovicdo,  iii.  67S,  Dames  tba  three  oidorca,  Quiilones, 
Scpfllveda,  and  C'ontreras,  who  wcro  eent  froni  Spain  ia  May  1548,  Sepi'J- 
vedadiedon  tbe  vayase.  Under  date  of  Novemlier  2,  1548,  Qui  Sonet  makua 
idationa  to  the  emperor  aa  to  the  proper  course  to  purauo  ii    " 


in  of  justice  ill  New  Gnlicia.  Paeheco  and  CdnUiioA,  Col.  Doc.,  x. 
52-0.  XliQ  dccreu  issuod  at  Valbdolid,  December  8,  lo.~iO,  by  the  nucen,  de- 
Gned  the  jurisdictioii,  especially  in  apjieola.  Another  of  Dec.  lOtti,  of  the  same 
year,  gave  the  audiencia  of  Mexico  the  right  of  revising  the  ilcciaiona  of  tlict 
of  New  Qalicia,  where  the  alcalde  mayor  and  tbe  oidorea  of  the  latter  <lia- 
B^rced.  Ang.  28,  1552,  it  was  farther  defined  thi^t  the  audiencia  of  Mexico, 
in  the  viflit  to  thatof  New  Galicia,  whs  not  to  meddle  in  the  aflnira  of  tlie  hit- 
ter,  except  when  the  judicial  decisions  wcro  appealed  from.  Pxiga,  t'ednlarin, 
IGl,  ISO,  IBS.  In  tho  year  last  named.  May  bth,  the  king  had  been  odviatd 
that  the  oidores  Contrcraa  and  La  Marcha  were  misbehaving,  as  they  oppresncd 
tbe  Indians,  and  hindered  their  collcagnea.  The  Liccnciodo  Lebron  da 
QuiSonca  was  prominently  brought  before  tho  emperor  for  president  and  gov- 
ernor of  New  Onlicia.  Valencia,  Fray  Angel,  I'aria  al  Eaijt.,  in  Cartnsde  Intl., 
110-11.  Mcndieta  mentions  Lebron  as  an  upright.  God-fearing  man.  lii't. 
EcUi.,  480.  He  proved  to  be  othei-BFisa.  Tho  powers  of  this  audiencia  wove 
continued  with  few  subsequent  restrictions  till  March  10,  1555;  the  king  i;i 
cooncil  then  ruled  that  the  audiencia  of  New  Spain,  tho  viceregal  chair  iH^ing 
vacant,  should  govern  the  country  and  exercise  authority  over  that  (it  New 
Galicia.  In  r.nny  and  treasury  afi'aira  the  latter  was  at  i^t  times  under  the 
viceroy's  authority.  Cc^te,  Mem.  y  Not.,  43. 
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of  Avalos.*  The  province  during  the  period  now 
under  consideration  included  ten  or  twelve  corregi- 
mientoa  or  districts,  each  with  its  head  town,  or  cabe- 
cera,  and  its  partidos,  each  under  an  alcalde.  This 
officer,  part  of  whose  duty  was  the  collection  of  trib- 
utes, was  directly  responsible  to  the  audiencia.  The 
head  towns  for  the  different  districts  were,  for  the 
most  part  minin"; -camps,  and  the  partidos  were  Indian 
towns  under  native  alcaldes,  regidores,  and  alguaciles, 
who  were  under  the  direction  of  the  encomenderos,  or 
of  the  friars  in  a  few  of  the  new  and  poorer  places 
which  had  not  excited  the  avarice  of  any  Spanish 
officer. 

The  Spanish  population  of  this  vast  district  was  as 
yet  comparatively  small.  It  is  probable  that  there 
were  not  over  five  hundred  settlers  in  New  Gialicia, 
at  any  time  during  the  century,  if  we  except  the  sol- 
diers engaged  in  the  conquest  and  in  the  suppression 
of  the  Mixton  revolt,  and  the  miners  in  Zacatecaa  and 
the  districts  south  and  north  of  it.** 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  Compostela  was  not 
so  well  situated  for  a  capital  of  the  growing  prov- 
ince as  Guadalajara.  The  latter  place  enjoyed  an 
abundance  of  fish,  game,  cattle,  and  fresh  water,  of 
which  the  old  capital  could  not  boast.  The  audiencia 
was  therefore  transferred  by  royal  order  to  Guadala- 
jara as  the  provincial  capitaj. 

The  oidores  do  not  appear  to  have  been  of  a  very 
select  character,  for  iu  1557  Doctor  Morones  came 

>* '  Fartiendo  t^rminoa:  ix>r  el  LevBnte  con  la  Audiencia  de  laNa«va  Eip«fia: 

por  et  Medtodia  con  la  Mar  del  Sur;  ?  por  cl  Poniente  y  Septentrion  con 
Fi'ovmcuia  no  dencubiertaa,  ui  pacificas.    Itecop.  de  Ind. ,  i.  320-7. 

"In  1 JCO,  ttccordina  to  the  /"/orme  del  CahiUlo,  in  laabaitxla,  CoL  Doe., 
ii,  i92,  there  were  at  tlie  Jocatliui  and  Guajocatlaa  mines  30  Spaniards;  at 
Gnncliinanco,  G;  Espiritii  Sauto.  40;  PuriCcocion,  10;  CompoBtela,  13;  L«gos, 
35;  Guadalajara,  50.  Among  otiicr  aettlemcnta  subject  at  this  time  and  later 
lo  the  audiencia,  were  Kombre  de  Dioa,  Durango,  OiiaiQetla,  Sinaloa,  settled 
by  Ibarra,  Culiaran,  a  prominent  alcaldia  centra,  and  Pnri£cscion.  The  tovns 
in  Dumngoond  Siooloafcll  indue  time  politically  under Naeva  Viscayn,  while 
tlio  audiencia  of  Nueva  Galicia  maintauied  the  judicial  control,  and  ita  biahop 
the  ecclesiaBtical.  See  Miranda,  Iff t.  ,ia  Fachero  and  Cdrdfnas,  Col.  Doc.,  x\i. 
r>li3-73;  CaJlt,  Mem.  yi'oi.,  SO;  Villa  Sfi\or  g  Sanrhrz,  Thtalro,  ii.  257,  etc; 
Jlenera,  dec.  iv.  lib.  i.t.  cap.  xiii.;  ilola  Ptutilla,  Conq.  if.  Gai.,  199,  201-5. 
2i3-0j  Oil,  iu  Soc.  ilt^.  Geoa.,  Bolciin,  viii.  477-80. 
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to  take  their  residencia,  and  gained  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  by  suspending  three  of  them,  Lebron  de 
Quinones,  Contreras,  and  Oseguera.  The  latter  man- 
aged to  be  reinstated,  however,  and  retrieved  himself 
so  %vell  that  he  was  promoted  to  a  similar  office  in 
llexico."  The  bishopric  of  New  Galicia  was  erected 
at  Compostela  in  1544,  including  within  its  ecclesi- 
astical purview  all  the  explored  regions  north  of  the 
Michoacan  boundary.  The  first  incumbent  was  Pedro 
Gomez  Maraver,  and  the  seat  was  transferred  to  the 
new  capital  at  or  about  the  same  time  the  secular 
government  was  transferred.'^ 

The  audiencia  of  New  Galicia,  aware  of  the  great 
wealth  of  the  mines  in  Sinaloa,  Durango,  and  else- 
where, with  the  view  of  adding  area  to  its  rule,  and 
of  controlling  those  rich  deposits,  resolved  in  1552  to 
undertake  the  conquest  of  the  whole  region,  begin- 
ning with  the  rich  sierras  of  Guaynamota,  Guazamota, 
and  Jocotlan,  situated  some  fifteen  leagues  from  Com- 
postela. On  the  other  hand,  Spaniards,  both  civilians 
and  soldiers,  were  already  making  settlements  in  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country,  and  Chametla,  a  province 
lying  between  Compostela  and  the  villa  de  Culiacan, 
would  soon  be  under  Viceroy  Velasco's  control. 

For  the  chief  command  of  the  expedition  was 
selected  Ginds  Vazquez  de  Mercado,  said  to  have  been 
a  brave  officer  and  a  worthy  cavalier.     He  was  given 

*'  Hu  incurred  the  hostility  of  th«  ecclemaatici  for  his  loownesB  of  tongue, 
the  bUIiop  among  others  being  termed  a  donkey,  and  in  (Jabldo,  Ccrlai.,  In- 
farnv,  in  Irjuhakela,  Col.  Doe.,  ii.  484-508,  a,  free-spoken  report  to  the  king 
on  men  and  uQairs  in  New  Galicia  in  loTO,  ho  among  otlicrs  ia  treated  uith- 
out  mercy  oi  a  vain  man,  ruled  bv  hia  wife.  In  l.'itiS  already  be  ranked  oa 
president  of  tbe  audioncia,  with  Morones  and  Alarcon  among  bia  oABociatcB. 
Beaumont,  VrOn.  Hich.,  v,  5o2-T;  Parra,  Conq.  Xal.,  MS.,  31.  Alarcon'a 
name  became  a  byword  for  petty  peculation.  Moroties  was  euccoedcd  by 
Mcndiola,  afterwards  bishop,  and  he  by  Orozco,  brother  of  tlis  oidor  at  Alex- 
ico.  Quiaonei  had  been  reinstated,  and  came  back  fuming  with  wrath 
against  bis  accusers,  but  he  died  on  the  way. 

"There  is  much  diaagraemcnt  respecting  tbe  date;  indeed,  there  ia  bardly 
a  year  between  1530  and  1501)  to  which  tbe  change  is  not  bysomoautbor 
assigned.  A  royal  letter  to  the  viceroy,  of  July  10.  1j50,  requested  bira  to 
report  on  the  expediency  of  removing  the  '  chest  of  three  keys '  from  Uom- 
postelA  to  GuadsJajara.  Pwja,  (Jedidario,  170. 
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the  ranlt  of  captain  general,  with  ample  powers,"  and 
raised  a  large  force,  with  which  he  was  first  to  subdue 
the  district  of  Jocotlan.  From  here  he  advanced  fur- 
ther into  the  interior,  and  had  several  encounters  with 
the  natives. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  ill- 
conducted  expedition.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they 
visited  several  of  the  districts  that  afterward  became 
famous  for  their  mining  wealth;  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  no  mines  were  opened.  They  finally  reached 
the  ci^nega  de  Sombrerete,  where  again  they  paid  no 
attention  to  its  precious  deposits.  One  night,  while 
encamped  hero  without  precautions,  some  Zain  Indians 
foil  upon  them,  slew  some  of  the  soldiers,  and  wounded 
others.  Mercado  himself  was  severely  injured,  having 
been  saved  from  death  by  hia  servant,  a  Portuguese 
negro.  This  necessitated  a  delay  till  the  wounded 
could  be  moved.  Meanwhile  the  soldiers  revolted, 
and,  though  convinced  that  with  their  support  he 
could  have  subjugated  the  country,  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  Jocotlan,  where  rich  mines  were  expected 
to  be  found;  hut  this  hope  proved  disappointing. 
Thence  Mercado  marched  to  the  Teul,  or  Tulch,  a 
town  belonging  to  Juan  Delgado." 

The  audiencia  now  abandoned  the  idea  of  conquest 
for  the  present,  more  particularly  as  the  king  afc  this 
time  forbade  all  such  expeditions  without  his  special 
license.*"   Notwithstanding  this,  the  audiencia  of  New 

**  Be  waa  &  nephew  of  Bemanlino  Vazquez  de  TapLi,  the  noted  captaJn 
at  the  conquest  of  Mexico.  His  wealth  was  ttreat,  for  bo  was  married  to  hi» 
cousin  Doila  Ana  Vazquez  de  Tapia,  who  owned  rich  silver-mines  in  Tepic. 
Beaamoiil,  Cr6n.  hiith.,  v.  229. 

"  Alercoilo  died  in  lix>8,  after  the  founding  of  Zaeatecas;  and  his  Aimily 
was  left  unprotected  and  ruined;  his  romains  wera  intermd  in  the  Franciscan 
convent  at  Jucliipila,  BeaiiTnora,  Criin.  Mich,,  v.  233,'  Frrjef,  IlUt,  Brtvr, 
21 -2-1.1. 

*^Tha  Franciscan  cnstoilio  and  dcfinidores,  in  recommending,  May  8, 1552, 
meoBurcB  on  behalf  of  the  Iniiians  of  Jliclioaean  und  Nucva  Golioin,  complain 
of  the  cruelties  inflicteJ  by  military  captains,  adding  that  it  would  bo  better 
to  abandon  all  further  attempts  at  convcision  than  to  allow  such  tjTanny  to 
'     *  1  should  be  left  t< 


they  plead,  and  the  military  miiat  cnolino  tlicmBclvea  to  affording  protection. 
The  oidores  of  the  audiencias  Bliould  attend  to  their  duties  and  bo  liclil  ac- 
countable for  misconduct.  Vaimcia  ti  aX.,  Carta  ai  Emp.,  in  Carta*  lie  Indian, 
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Galicia  winked  at  more  than  one  raiding  excursion, 
destined  to  reenter  Jocotlan  and  gain  possession  of  its 
mines.  Some  sixteen  soldiers,  deserters  of  Mercado's 
expedition,  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities, 
started  for  that  region,  and  on  reaching  Cacatlotlan, 
near  Jocotlan,  found  there  the  Franciscans  Francisco 
de  San  Lorenzo,  and  another  named  Juan,  who  were 
rejoiced  at  seeing  them.  But  that  night,  while  asleep, 
most  of  the  soldiers  and  the  two  friars  were  slain  by 
Indians." 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  the  first  mine  in 
New  Galicia  is  told  as  follows:  When  Captain  Pedro 
Ruiz  de  Haro  died  in  1542  he  left  a  poor  widow  and 
three  daughters.  The  widow,  Leonor  de  Arias,  re- 
tired to  the  interior,  where  she  owned  a  little  place 
called  Miravalles.  Being  an  Indian  woman  she  could 
here  the  better  support  herself,  surrounded  by  kins- 
folk and  acquaintance.  While  standing  at  her  door 
one  day,  there  came  a  poor  Indian  who  begged  some- 
thing to  eat.  Roused  to  pity  she  cheerfully  gave  of 
the  little  she  had.  After  three  days  the  Indian  returned 
and  expressing  thanks  for  her  kindness  handed  her  a 
stone  the  greater  part  of  which  was  native  silver, 
saying:  "To  you  and  yours  I  give  the  mine  in  the 
Tololotlan  Mountains,  whence  this  argent  ore  was 
taken;  for  it  I  have  no  use;  haste  you  thither,  take 
with  you  laborers,  and  may  you  and  yours  be  happy 
and  richl"  Thereupon  the  Indian  disappeared.  The 
mine  thus  revealed  was  named  Espiritu  Santo,  as 
though  a  pure  benefaction  from  above,  and  for  cen- 
turies it  made  opulent  the  benevolent  widow  and  her 
descendants.*^  However  all  this  may  have  been,  it  is 
certain  that  rich  mines  were  discovered  and  worked  in 

■*It  ia  pmcmed  this  occurred  in  the  latter  part  at  1560.  The  two  Fran- 
ciacanB  baa  been  many  ycare  aucceasfuUy  nt  irork  in  New  Qolicia.  and  cvcry- 
wber«  won  the  good-will  and  friendship  of  the  natives.  Bfaumoat,  Crdii. 
Mich.,  V.  317-27;  I'rfnncni,  Mtndog.,  5.  C. 

"  Frfjfi,  Hut.  Erere,  177-8.  It  is  ai'dcd  that  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
widow  Arias  received  the  title  of  marchioness  of  MlravoUes,  and  from  her 
have  sprung  tJie  diilinguiBheil  family  of  thftt  title. 
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ZCew  Galicia  as  early  as  1543,  beeinning  with  those  of 
Espiritu  Santo.*'  Mines  not  only  of  gold  and  silver 
but  of  tin,  copper,  mercury,  iron,  and  other  metals 
were  brought  to  light  and  drew  many  Spaniards  to 
the  province  from  Mexico  and  Spain.  Before  the  end 
of  the  century  Bome  of  them,  under  the  wasteful  sys- 
tem then  in  vogue,  showed  signs  of  exhaustion,  but 
many  good  minea,  abandoned  during  the  northern  ex- 
citement, were  afterward  profitably  worked.* 

There  is  little  to  note  in  the  events  of  New  Galicia, 
during  the  last  half  of  the  century,  save  fluctuations 
created  by  mining  excitements  and  the  vague  allusions 
to  minor  revolts  and  their  suppression.'"  The  revolts 
were  to  a  great  extent  owing  to  abuses  by  encomen- 
deros,  who  tore  the  natives  from  their  homes  to  work 
in  mines  and  on  plantations,  and  assisted  in  reducing 
the  already  depleted  province.  The  outrages  of  Guz- 
man and  the  Mixton  war  are  said  to  have  destroyed 
half  the  population.  Following  these  came  a  series 
of  epidemics  which  ravaged  the  country  on  different 
occasions  between  1541  and  1590,  especially  in  1545 
and  the  two  following  years,  and  left  but  one  tenth 

"  Tbe  others  definitely  mentioned  are  Jaltepec,  Gnaclunaof^.  Purifioaeion, 

Jocotlnn,  EUatlan,  Gaaj!(C«itliui(AbiiacatlBii},iuidlBtkii.  Mota  PadUUt,  t'ottg, 
JV.  0"l.,  179-80. 

"The  tollowmg  itema  serve  also  as  additional  information :  The  Jocotlau 
and  AhuBcatlan  mines,  with  30  miners,  yielded  well,  but  failed  somewhat  ia 
I. ''00,  Infoi-nu  del  Cahildo,  in  kazbaictta.  Cot.  T>oe.,  ii.  40*.  Two  hundred 
houses  were  occupied  by  miners  at  Guacbinango  in  1550;  214  veins  of  iiietob 
wcreolicn.  J/arcAo,  in  7Vra«uj:-Com;(amt,  ii'crw«(,  198.  The  mineaof  Espiritu 
KanCo  first  failed  to  pay  in  15<3i.  There  liad  been  14  reduction  n'orlu.  Beau- 
ti:oiit,  Crdtt.  Hick.,  iv.  4S3.  It  was  on  account  of  the  Espiritn  Snnto  mines 
thnturoyal  treasury  was  eatablishcd  at  C'ompostela.  The  mines  of  Jocothin, 
(iiiachiniui^o,  Ahuucatlnu,  and  Istlon  discovered  by  Juan  Fernandei  do 
Hljar  yielded  to  the  king  for  his  royalties  in  30  years  200,000  pesos,  ilota 
PtuliVa,Couq.N.aaL,i.  170-61. 

'"Ibarra  ami  Camino  led  several  small  parties  into  the  NochJstlan  region  to 
tranquillize  it  by  enns  and  reforms  in  the  cncomendcro  management.  Beau- 
mont also  refers  to  the  revolt  of  5,000  Texoquines  of  Oatotipac,  who  were 
defeated  by  Diego  do  Colis.  CrCi.  ilhh.,  MS.,  615-16,  636-7,  SU,  920-1, 
1(IS8,  1.542-3.  In  IQoO  and  l.')53  the  natives  of  Tepic  and  Compoetela  had  to 
Ik  suppressed.  Somewluit  kter  the  Yocotequaiies  killed  two  friars,  but 
Uidor  Contreras  marched  agniust  thcni  with  100  Spaniards  and  4,000  allies, 
and  inUicted  a  loss  of  GIHI  men.  T&r'iiitnuula,  iii.  G22.  Visitador  do  U 
Mnrchu  recommended  in  luOO  the  enslavement  of  the  Indians  to  check  revolt 
and  vice.  Ilapport,  in  TerHmtx-Compaiit,  Hecueit,  17I-SO0. 
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of  the  original  population,  if  we  may  believe  the 
chroniclers.  Comets  and  earthquakes  added  their  ter- 
rors, imaginary  or  real.*'  Nevertheless  the  province 
prospered,  thanks  to  its  fertility  and  manifold  re- 
sources, and  the  abuodance  of  mmes,  which  afforded 
a.  ready  market  for  produce  and  live-stock." 

While  not  choosing  to  engage  in  the  severer  occu- 
pation of  farming,  the  Spaniards  could  always  raise 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  their  broad  grants  were  rapidly 
stocked  with  animals,  which  offered  material  for  man- 
ufacture." 

Information  is  meagre  concerning  the  early  history 
of  that  singularly  ill-peopled  province  of  Zacatecas, 
as  it  is  denominated  by  Humboldt,  and  yet  its  cap- 
ital is  even  to-day,  next  to  Guanajuato,  the  most  cele- 
brated mining-place  in  that  country.  From  the  visit 
of  Captain  Chirinos  in  1530  to  the  year  1546  we 
have  no  definite  record  that  any  Spaniard  penetrated 
farther  north  than  Nochistlan  and  Juchipila.  The 
Cascanes,  Zacatecs,  and  other  Chichimecs  of  the  north 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Mixton  rebellion  of  1541, and  since  its  suppression  they 
had  continued  to  some  extent  their  hostile  raids  on 
tlie  frontier.  In  1543  the  emperor  and  viceroy  were 
petitioned  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  New 
Galicia  towns  to  authorize  war  on  these  marauders, 
and  their  extermination  or  enslavement.    The  coveted 

"The  pert  of  1546-8  ranried  o£f  five  sixtliBOf  the  popnlntion,  aacording  to 
Beaumont,  and  caused  the  CBtabliBhmcDb  of  hospitals.  The  mnhuiy  of  1^1 
was  on  iDQaniination  of  tho  throat.  That  of  15C2  resembled  tlte  raiagea  of 
1541.  Comets  appeared  in  15G7-8,  and  an  eartbgnuke  which  threw  down 
many  chnrchei,  and  caused  tlia  death  of  two  fnars  at  Coculo.  In  1577 
some  of  the  hospitals  had  400  patients.  A  shower  of  ashes  preceded  the 
pest  of  1590.  Jllota  Padilla.  Conq.  JV.  Onl,  156-7,  237,  244;  Bmumont,  CrtSa. 
Mih.,  MS.,  430,  623-4,  791-2.  01,1;  OU,  in  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoUl-n,  viii. 
495-6;  Torqurmada.  iii.  .WG-7.  The  thouaands  of  Indians  in  Banderaa 
Valley  hod  within  20  years  dwindled  to  300  men.  Total,  Carta,  1550,  in 
Carta*  dt  /ndiat,  138-9.  The  Indians  tributary  to  Guadabjara  in  15(i9 
were  estimated  at  24,300.  Informe  dd  CabUdo,  in  Ica^mJceta,  Vol.  Doc.,  ii. 
492-50!. 

"Yet  prices  were  low,  ashecpoD8tinB2  reals,-  Shens.lreol;  maize,  1  half 
teal  per  fane^.   Mota.  Padilla,  Conq.  K  OaL,  180. 

t  "  Stock -miai OR  early  assumed  such  proportions  that  semi-aoaual  connciU 
were  held  to  regnlaCe  it.  Jlerrera,  dej.  vii.  lib.  v.  cap.  iL 
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license  waa  refused,  but  the  subjugation  of  the  north- 
ern savages  by  peaceful  means  was  ordered. 

Onate  and  other  officers  seem  to  have  made  several 
attempts  in  that  direction,  but  the  first  one  definitely 
recorded  was  that  of  Juan  de  Tolosa,  twenty-six 
years  after  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the 
8th  of  September  1546,  Tolosa  came  to  the  sierra 
of  Zacatecas  with  a  few  Spaniards,  four  Franciscan 
friars,"  and  a  band  of  Juchipila  Indians,  and  pitched 
his  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  Bufa  mountain.  By  kind 
treatment  the  natives  were  gradually  conciliated,  and 
for  over  a  year  Tolosa  and  his  companions  labored 
earnestly  and  successfully  to  pacify  and  convert  them. 
In  return  the  Spaniards  were  told  of  the  existence  of 
rich  silver  lodes  in  that  vicinity  and  they  determined 
tt)  investigate.  In  January  1548  Tolosa  waa  Joined 
by  his  friends  Crist6bal  de  Oflate,  Diego  de  Ibarra, 
and  Baltaaar  Treviuo  de  Banuelos,  all  Spanish  officers 
of  rank;  and  on  March  2lBt  the  quaternion  started  on 
an  exploring  expedition."  No  particulars  are  known 
of  these  adventures;  but  it  seems  that  dui-ing  the  year 
the  Spaniards  were  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
rich  mines  of  San  Bernab(S,  Alvarado  de  San  Benito 
on  the  Veta  Grande,  and  Tajos  de  Pdnuco;  discoveries 
so  brilliant  as  to  make  these  four  enterprising  men  at 
the  time  the  wealthiest  in  America,  as  the  chroniclers 
assure  us.  The  town  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Zaca- 
tecas"  was  founded  during  this  first  flush  of  pros- 

"  Fray  Ocrdnimo  de  MendiMS,  ft  nephew  of  the  viceroy,  wm  one  of  them; 
the  namcB  of  the  rest  aro  unknown,  iiirfi,  in  Doe.  IJul,  Jfcx,,  B^rie  iii.  torn. 
iv.  320-30.  IStaumont,  Crdii.  Mich.y  t.  77,  says  the  nainea  kre  lost  thronijh 
tlic  UcstrucUoD  of  the  ZofUtecBa  convent  by  fire.  See,  &lso,  Arligiu,  Cnin. 
Zac.,  VI. 

''  Juon  de  Tolosa  was  mnmed  to  Leonor  Cortes  de  Montamma,  daughter  of 
tlie  conqueror  and  granddaughter  of  the  Aztee  monarch.  On  the  lives  of 
thceo  pioneers  of  Zacatecas  sea  Arlrgtii,  Cria.  Zac.,  OS,  134-6.  Beniardt.^ 
Zof.,  -26-32.  Frrjen,  Hint.  Breiv,  1"S-"J. 

"  Tlio  naine  of  ZacateoLs  eonies  from  the  Aztec  teKOtt,  uetmitig  eraM.  A 
writer  in  the  Miitm  Iltx.,  iv.  llo,  derives  the  name  from  a  Spaniili  gencrol 
IV ho  pnu^cded  Chirinos  in  the  country  I  The  town  was  first  founded  between 
llie  mines  and  the  present  site.  Arlfjai,  Ceon.  Zae.,  IS.  For  historical  and 
»lc->cri[itii-o  account  of  the  city,  and  a  plan,  see  Brnianle^,  Vtitnp.  Zac.,  1-90. 
ISrief  notices  on  various  ton-ns  and  mining  districts  appear  iaSoc.  iltx.  GtiA  , 
Bolaia,  viii.  21-lj  x.  114-17. 
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pcrity,  and  it  flourished  from  the  beginning.  The 
iame  of  the  mines  spread  rapidly  over  the  country, 
and  other  parts  of  New  Galicia  were  almost  depopu- 
lated for  a  season,  the  Zaeatecan  realcs,  in  their  turn, 
suffering  from  the  superior  attractions  of  Guanajuato, 
Catorce,  and  the  regions  to  the  north. 

The  diocese  of  Mexico  was  raised  to  an  archdio- 
cese by  papal  bull  of  July  8,  1547,  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  suffragan  bishoprics  of  Tlascala,  Miehoacan, 
Oajaca,  Nueva  Galicia,  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  Chiapas, 
Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  Bishop  Zumdrraga  was 
designated  first  archbishop ;  but  after  the  bull  and  the 
appointment  be  declined  the  position  on  accounb  of 
advancing  age.  Nine  days  after  the  arrival  of  these 
documents,  on  June  3,  1548,  he  died,  being  then  in 
his  eightieth  year."  His  death  was  said  to  have  been 
miraculously  made  known  all  over  New  Spain  on  the 
day  of  its  occurrence;  it  certainly  excitea  universal 
interest  and  produced  wide-spread  sorrow.  A  per- 
vading sense  of  impending  loss  had  caused  profane 
dances,  which  hitherto  formed  an  important  feature 
in  the  Corpus  Christi  procession,  to  be  omitted  in 
the  one  immediately  preceding  his  demise.  The  odor 
of  sanctity*^  which  had  clung  to  him  in  life  embalmed 
his  memory. 

"  Four  days  before  bis  death,  on  May  30,  1546,  Zunidtraga  wrote  to  tks 
emperor  that  tho  letters  and  bulla  nmkicg  Klexico  an  arclibishopric  had 
amTcU  five  days  previoiie,  but  that  ho  n-ua  too  feeble  to  accept,  and  he  felt 
tint  bis  end  waa  near  at  Land.  Carta,  in  Itamii^z,  Dor..  MS.,  337-0.  Hero 
tho  good  bishop  also  states  that  he  ]>crfornied  an  eccteuastical  feot  which, 
if  true,  would  certainly  moke  his  laat  days  eclipse  the  glory  of  his  former 
acliicvomentfl.  'I  e«  venlod  quo  havra  quarenta  dias  qua  eon  ayuda  do 
iLcligiosos  comenzo  a  confirmnrlos  Yudins  dcataCibdad  i  mni  examinados  i]Qe 

"  "  "      bicacn  niaa  do  una  vez  la  confirmaoion;  paaoron  do  quatrociei ' '" 

tos  quo  rcciliieron  el  olio.'    It  was  indeed  severe  work  cl 
o  400,000  souls  (iurbg  40  days,  and  to  see  that  they  bad  u 


:z  la  con&rmacion;  paaoron  do  qiuttrocieDtoa  mill 

1  olio.'    It  was  indeed  eev— '-   -'— '-  -- 

louls  during  40  days,  and 
..   baptized.     Other  autlioritles  on  ' 
arclisce,  and  tho  appointment  and  death  of  Zumdrraga,  are :  VelaTicrrt,  Ciatl. 


9  tos  quo  rcciliieron  el  olio.'    It  was  indeed  severe  work  cloeely  to 
no  400,000  souls  during  40  days,  and  to  see  that  they  bad  not  been 
pveviovisly  baptized.     Other  autlioritles  on  the  olevation  of  Mexico  to  an 


de  Mex.,  M;  Uirana  Tamigojtrz,  in  Ajiiano,  Cormug.,  70;  Dice.  Univ.,  . 
1132-3;  Ddvila.  CojitinuiKion,  MS.,  3117;  Torqurma^la,  iii.  iTA;  MmdiHa, 
J/isl.  Krhs.,  Cn5-C:  Beaumont,  Crdn.  JUirb.,  iii.  248-52;  v.  01-3;  Feriianilcz, 
J/iAl.  Erh».,  CO;  Cailf,  Mem.  y  Not.,  45-C;  lledina,  Chron.  S.  Di^go,  230; 
Villn  S>  I'for,  T/i-afru,  L  29.  Gonzalez  mvila,  I'tairoEdet.,  L  23,  saaumes  that 
Zucniirmsa  actimlly  was  archbishop. 

"  Among  the  miracles  attributed  to  blm  was  that,  when  an  attempt  wm 
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The  life  of  this  prelate  had  been  humble  in  tho 
extreme,  not  differing  from  that  of  the  lowliest  mis- 
sionary. He  was  held  to  have  denied  himself  many 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  to  have  worn  none  but  the 
coarsest  of  garments,  and  voluntarily  to  have  made 
his  long  and  frequent  episcopal  visits  on  foot,  attended 
by  but  few,  lest  he  should  oe  a  burden  to  any;  and 
though  while  officiating  in  his  sacred  calling  he  would 
maintain  the  dignity  and  exhibit  the  splendor  of  his 
station,  at  all  other  times  he  was  the  servant  of  all. 
Oblivious  of  self,  he  was  profuse  in  providing  for  the 
convents  of  Mexico,  and  liberal  in  alms.  He  loved 
books,  though  ho  hated  the  Aztec  manuscripts;  it  was 
in  his  collection  of  devotional  works,  and  in  the  study 
of  them,  that  he  took  the  greatest  delight.  He  was 
a  man  preeminently  just,  according  to  the  light  that 
had  been  given  him;  austere,  to  the  full  mortification 
of  the  flesh;  chaste,  not  suffering  a  woman  to  enter 
his  house  on  any  pretence  whatever,  Gonzalez  Ddvila 
says  that  be  had  no  occasion  to  make  a  will,  being 
destitute  of  worldly  possessions.  But  this  I  find  was 
not  true.  There  was  a  will,  and  there  was  property." 
There  were  the  houses  which  the  bishop  possessed  in 
Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz;  the  eneomienda  of  Ocuituco; 
numerous  personal  male  and  female  slaves,  held  con- 
trary to  law;  horses  and  mules;  with  important  money 
donations  and  many  minor  matters,  directions  for  the 
distribution  of  which  were  fully  set  forth.*' 

made  to  introduM  those  unseemly  daocea  In  the  Corpu*  Christi  procession, 
he  moved  the  heareDS  to  pour  down  inceaaant  rain,  which  made  them  impoa- 
tible.   Velanevrt,  ilftioiog.,  C2. 

"It  waa  dn^  executed  before  a  notaiy  and  witnesses  on  June  2,  IIMS,  one 
dty  before  his  deUk.  An  attested  copy  of  the  whole  docttment  dul;  be  found 
in  Ramirez.  D:c.,  MS..  77-112. 

*°In  the  will  Zumdrraga  speaks  of  a  hoose  he  hod  leased  to  his  major- 
domo,  Martin  de  Aranguran,  for  ten  years;  of  several  other  houaes  he  owned 
in  Vera  Crai;  of  female  slaves,  one  of  whom  he  had  given  to  Arangnren  per- 
sonnlly  and  now  wishes  exchanged;  of  a  man  alavo  wtio  is  to  work  bix  years 
and  then  he  manumitted;  of  other  slaves  whose  services  had  been  hired  by 
Father  Torres;  of  his  ou'n  attendant  slaves,  and  provision  is  made  for  their 
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According  to  this  document  it  is  manifest  that 
Zumilrraga  was  a  prosperous  citizen  as  well  as  an 
honored  prelate;  that  he  conducted  a  regular  trade 
with  the  Indians  through  his  majordomo,  JVIartin  do 
Aranguren,  advancing  money  on  future  crops  at  good 
interest,  and  that  these  transactions  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind  had  been  systematically  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  old  man  finds  himself  cum- 
Ijered  with  many  things  when  he  comes  to  die,  and 
yet,  on  the  day  of  this  last  distribution  of  his  estate, 
he  indites  a  farewell  letter  to  his  king,  in  which  ho 
reiterates  the  ofb-made  statement  of  his  poverty,"  as 
though  to  the  last  he  would  preserve  this  painful  con- 
trast between  the  outward  life  of  the  prelate  and  the 
inward  and  real  life  of  the  man. 

But  all  else  we  could  readily  forgive  the  bishop, 
even  the  occasional  burning  of  a  few  old  witches,  but 
the  destruction  of  the  Aztec  libraries,  the  mountains 
of  native  historical  documents  and  monumental  works 
at  Tlatclulco,  must  ever  be  regarded  as  an  unpardon- 
able offence.  Wo  cannot  deplore  deeply  enough  this 
irreparable  loss,  the  hieroglyphic  history  of  nations 
unknown,  reaching  back  a  thousand  years  or  more. 
In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  the  business  ability  of 
the  bishop  assisted  somewhat  to  temper  Ms  zeiu  in 
certain  directions,  and  to  guide  his  labors  as  adminis- 
trator and  head  of  the  church,  whose  interest  he  ably 
promoted.** 

daughter  of  'Fisy  Oatierrez,*  nudoubtedl]'  »  conflneror  who  had  taken  tha 
liabit;  tbia  gift  was  made  with  reluctance,  but  the  biahop  had  promised  it. 
To  otiiera  tio  gives  hia  horses  ond  mules  with  appurtenances,  and  to  lOQie,  for 
Hcrt'iL'cB  rendered,  varioiia  ButuB  of  money;  to  tho  nuna  bo  gives  fifty  fancgaa 
c.f  wbont.  To  tlie  majordomo  he  leaves  all  the  tithes  of  the  prebend,  and 
directs  him  to  pny  therewith  the  debts  he  may  deem  proper,  and  no  others, 
and  no  accounting  shall  bo  required  of  him;  there  are  many  minor  provisiong 
and  Leyuestfl  which  the  viceroy  is  asked  to  execute.  There  is  uo  doubt  that 
Zumiirmga  had  glTcn  a  building  for  hospital  purposes,  besides  tho  episcopal 
duelling,  but  it  la  also  shown  that  he  had  received  it  from  a  deceased  Span- 
iaid  for  that  very  purpose.  Itamirfz,  JJoc,  MS.,  77-112,  I34-2CO. 

"  He  also  beu);ed  the  king  to  pay  any  debts  lie  might  leave,  and  Gontalez 
Dii\-ila,  TeaCro  tela,,  i.  28,  sajs  au  order  to  that  effect  was  aubeequcnlly 
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After  the  death  of  ZumiliTaga  the  Mexican  see  was 
offered  to  several  of  the  old  and  distinguished  friars, 
such  as  Father  Gante,  who  declined  the  honor,  and  no 
appointment  was  made  for  a  time." 

Some  months  after  Zuniflrraga's  death,  which  had 
followed  so  closely  upon  that  of  his  friend  Cort(5s, 
Viceroy  Mendoza,  who  had  recently  been  engaged  in 
reapportioning  the  repartiniientos  throughout  the 
country,  asked  permission  to  visit  Spain,  his  private 
affairs  needing  attention  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
years.  The  ftllowing  year  several  petitions  were  mode 
to  the  crown,  praying  that  Francisco,  the  viceroy's 
son,  be  appointed  to  succeed  his  father,  in  case  the  lat- 
ter should  resign  or  be  removed.  Indeed,  his  health 
began  to  fail  and  a  change  in  the  government  was 
therefore  soon  expected.  The  several  petitions  were 
disregarded  by  the  emperor,  and  during  the  same  year, 
1549,  Don  Luis  de  Vclasco  was  appointed  to  super- 
sede Jlendoza.  Before  this  took  effect  an  impostor 
created  quite  a  stir  in  the  countrj',  and  lorded  it  for 
a  short  time  over  all  the  royal  o£Bcials,  including 
]\Iendoza. 

A  month  before  the  arrival  of  Velasco,  there  landed 

bishop  of  Mexico.  For  43  jenrt  Olmoa  labored  in  Neir  Spain,  and  many 
miroclea  are  ascribed  to  him.  Lighted  atrowa  shot  by  Bftvages  at  tlio  root  of 
Ilia  dwelling  would  fail  to  ignite  it,  and  when  directed  against  liia  perwn 
tbcjr  vould  return  ss  if  aliot  by  an  unseen  force  against  tbemselves.  lie  died 
about  I5T1,  being  over  60  years  of  age;  and  when  this  event  occurred,  per- 
fumes and  celestial  music  were  observed  by  botb  Spaniards  and  natives. 
Tonptrmadn,  iii,  473;  Alenditta,  BUt.  EcUa.,  04^1;  yatquei,  C'Aron, 
Oval.,  520. 

"  Padre  Pedro  Gant«  was  offered  the  diocese,  but  did  not  aci^pt.  Velan- 
evrl,  Me7v.log.,  67-8.  Ho  nevertheless  remained  the  power  at  the  episcopal 
court,  owiog  to  his  great  experience,  ability,  and  influence,  as  archbisliop 
Montdfar  admita,  and  tliU  till  his  death  in  June  27.  1572.  He  was  interred 
in  the  cbapel  of  St  Joseph,  one  of  the  many  temples  built  by  himself,  and 
tlicra  round  bis  grave  conceutrated  all  tha  vast  love  he  had  von  from  i^pan- 
inrda  as  well  oa  natives,  by  his  apostolic  zeal,  his  benevolence,  anii  Ida  self- 
denying  life,  PoiKt,  itel..  in  tV.  Doc.  Ii'H.,  Ivil  181;  MeiidUta,  IIUI.  Lcla., 
607-11;  T'lTquemada.  iii.  426-32;  lirmfital.  Illd.  Chtjapa,  10;  Carloji  ,te 
India;  7G2.  Padre  Fraocisco  dc  Soto,  then  in  Spain,  was  electeit  to  till  the 
episcopal  vacancy,  but  lie  also  declined.  In  1530  bo  returned  to  TIascala.  nn<l 
dlud  iu  1551.  Id.,  D2.  Bishop  Francisco  Morronuin  of  Guatemala  was  then 
recommended  by  Liceutiate  Cornito,  but  the  petition  wns  returned  with  tha 
remark  'Sin  dada  esto  seria  solicitacion  del  opo.'  Carta,  in  Squier'n  JISS., 
Uii.  70 
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at  Vera  Cruz  a  person  announcing  himself  as  Licen- 
ciado  Vena,  visitador  from  Spain.  He  was  accom- 
panied bj'  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  from 
Seville  and  at  once  became  the  recipient  of  honors 
corresponding  to  one  who  might  have  many  favors  to 
bestow.  Mendoza,  who  was  notified  by  the  authorities 
folt  much  surprised  at  this,  not  having  received  any  in- 
formation of  such  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
The  audiencia  trembled,  and  office  holders  and  seekers 
were  eagerly  expectant.  The  new  visitador,  making 
no  secret  of  his  intention  to  bestow  honors  and  emolu- 
ments as  he  listed,  quickly  reaped  a  rich  harvest  from 
his  audacity  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  pair  proceeded  to 
Mexico.  Knowing  that  his  time  was  short.  Vena 
fleeced  wherever  he  could,  assisted  therein  by  his 
fair  companion.  When  hints  were  offered  as  to  his 
credentials,  be  said  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  new  viceroy,  who  would  soon  arrive.  When  the 
new  viceroy  came  the  presumptuous  pair  departed 
from  Mexico,  ostensibly  to  meet  and  receive  that 
ofBcial;  but  meanwhile  suspicions  had  been  aroused. 
The  fraud  was  detected;  the  impostors  were  arrested 
and  stripped  of  all  that  had  been  "iven  them.  Vena 
was  sentenced  to  receive  four  hundred  lashes  and  ten 
years'  service  at  the  galleys;  the  beautiful  SeviUana 
was  shipped  to  Spain,  and  thus,  remarks  the  caustic 
Torqucmada,  "the  impostor  was  left  poor  in  silver 
but  rich  in  stripes."  This  act  of  justice,  the  last  exe- 
cuted by  Mendoza  in  New  Spaiu,  received  the  warm 
applause  of  the  community. 

During  the  month  of  November  the  new  viceroy 
arrived,  and  Mendoza  proceeded  to  Cholula  to  re- 
ceive him,  a  custom  which  was  observed  by  subse- 
quent out-going  viceroys.  When  the  ceremonies  of 
transmission  were  over,  Mendoza  delivered  to  his  suc- 
cessor lengthy  written  instructions  concerning  vice- 
regal duties,  indicating  the  necessary  measures  to  bo 
followed  in  the  government  of  the  country.  This 
information  was  of  great  value  to  the  new  viceroy, 
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coming  as  it  did  from  ono  who  had  governed  so  long 
and  so  wisely. 

Great,  indeed,  had  been  the  progress  Of  New  Spain 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  Mendoza's  rule.  The  tu- 
multuous events  of  the  last  decade  had  given  place  to 
fteace  and  order,  and  conspiracies,  revolts,  and  rcbcl- 
ion  bad  been  suppressed.  Even  the  storm  raised  by 
the  new  laws,  which  had  threatened  social  and  polit- 
ical disruption,  under  mild  management  had  wrought 
but  insignificant  evils.  The  conquest  of  provinces 
in  the  north  and  south  had  been  acliieved;  mines 
had  been  discovered  and  developed;  numerous  tfjwns 
and  churches,  convents,  hospitals,  and  schools  had 
been  founded ;  roada,  bridges,  and  other  public  works 
had  been  constructed,  and  agriculture,  industry,  and 
commerce  had  greatly  increased.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell  upon  the  character  and  deeds  of  Mendoza. 
His  acts  are  before  the  reader.  He  was  not  wholly 
faultless;  he  was  not  altogether  without  enemies;  but 
in  the  main  he  was  a  just  man,  and  his  conduct  met 
the  approval  of  both  the  crown  and  the  colonists. 

The  king  could  not  well  afibrd  to  dispense  with  such  a 
servant.  The  commotion  in  Peru  had  become  chronic, 
and  Charles  desired  Mendoza  to  establish  there  a 
stable  government.  He  was  permitted,  however,  to 
retain  the  viceroyalty  of  Mexico  should  he  so  prefer, 
in  which  case  Velasco  would  proceed  to  Peru ;  but, 
desiring  a  change  of  climate,  in  the  hope  of  restoring 
his  failing  health,  he  concluded  to  make  the  transfer." 

"  Some  wy  that  Meodoza  made  the  trip  from  Mexico  to  PananiA  by  land. 
This,  however,  is  improbable.  There  woa  no  highway  through  Ceotrd  Aintiit-a 
to  the  Isthmus,  aijd  the  viceroy  was  In  delicate  health;  furtliemioro,  tliu  tiip 
would  have  been  hazardous  even  with  u  large  escort.  Moodoza  took  char^je 
of  the  govenunent  of  Feru  in  Sept.  1551,  and  died  July  21,  lUSi. 

The  authorities  consulted  for  the  preceding  three  chapters  are:  Ilfrrtra, 
dec.  vii.  lib.  ji.  cop.  x.-xii.;  lib,  v.  cap.  v.;  lib.  vi,  cap.  vii.  li.;  lib.  vii.  cap. 
xiv.;  dec.  viii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xii.;  lib.  vi.  cap.  xi.;  Toiqiiemada,  i.  GOS-CIO; 
iii  I06-S,  25S,  .t40-T,  4l>8-7a.  &69,  GlO-ll,  623;  OomaTo,  JIM.  Intl.,  l.'^j; 
Ordentt,  dr.  la  Corona,  MS.,  ii.  712;  Squtert  IISS.,  xU.  30-42:  Pfja.  Crtla- 
Inrio.  100-01,  passim;  llememl,  Ilitt.  fkyana,  100-2,  ITjy,  '1Z'-Q2,  4D4-,",3, 
625-0,  714;  Grija!m,  Cr6a.,  51-77;  Jteixp.  lie  Iadia$,  i.  '212;  it  17.  103,  107; 
Bin.  Uu.,  Vol.  11.    36 
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OglHiy'i  Am..  90,  2C0-7;  Cailat  de  India;  33-4,  89-01,  U3-20,  770;  Oriedo, 
ii,  142i  iii,  fl3tM4,  CS-Z-i,  578;  iv,  20;  PiukKo  Bud  Cdnifnan,  Co!.  Doc.,  iiL 
lis,  128,300,377;  vi.  170-3,  4S4-CI5;  vii.  209. 23C-8,  638;  viii.  30,  190-208; 
xiv,  151-G.~i;  XV.  447-8;  iviii.  328-30;  Beiaoni,  Kmvo  Mimdo,  38-9;  Burgoa, 
Ofog.  iMicrip.  Oajaea,  ii.  377;  OonzaJez  Ddmla,  Tealro  EcUt.,  23-8.  78, 
(SO-!),  170;  Mfnriiela,  Hut.  iifoi.,  275-358,  471-7,  615;  Ptvniieia  SinUo 
Ecntiij.,  MS.,  No.  1,  21-58;  Her.  Aclat  Pros.,  MS.,  30;  itkhoacan,  Prov.  S. 
A'icolas,  34-C9;  Medina,  Chrmi.  S.  Difjo,  230-57;  SemaiDiaz,  Hint.  I'enlad., 
M5-7;  KhigiiboToiigh'iiifrx.A»ii<]..v.  156;  Ddvila Padilla,  Hitt.  Pond.  Mex., 
J 17-18,  150-75;  Concillot  Prov,  15SG-C5,  245-0,  351-07;  Ddeila,  Con.  (/e  io 
(.Wn.,  MS.,  312-13:  Beaumont,  Cr6n.  Mich.,  iv,  105-501,  pB«im;  v.  6-109, 
134-40,  200-307,  483;  Id..  MS..  323-1089,  pauim;  Jrlcsui.  Chron.  Prov. 
Haca/tcan,  12-16, 143-5,  342;  Vazquez,  Chron.  Oual.,  520;  Monumenl't Domin. 
E»]t.,  MS..  No.  5,  8,  50-1,  242-3;  Calle,  Mem.  y  Not.,  45-0.  62.  S9-0I; 
CorUit,  Etcritoi  SaeUot,  333-5;  Cortft,  Diario  1812,  xit  348;  PapeUt  FrancU- 
f<tno>.  MS.,  BiSrto  i..  No.  1;  VeCaHtrTl,  Menolog.,  49-08,  126-92;  IVi'intTrf. 
Tral.  Mcx.,  25-7;  Sor.Mex.  Qeo-j.,  Boldm,  iU.  347;  vi.  277-8;  viii.  21, 017-27; 
ix.  48;  X.  lU;  Numb-'Idt.  E>«ii  Pol,  i.  131-2,  217,  318-19;  /inwnrfa,  Hua. 
ErttK.,  01-2,  131-4,  150-9;  Teruaux-Compani,  Vov-,  ««rie  i.  torn.  x.  259-00, 
2S9-;m>G,  349-51;  Pan.  Viir.,  cu.  pt.  vi.  7-12;  cxciv.  pU  vL  12;  RobrrUon* 
Hill.  Am.  ii.  1005;  Jrai6nfw(«,  Col.  Doe.,  u.  02-134,  108-230,  307-32:  Pi- 
ralta.  Not.  Jlitt.,  19-20, 31-2. 156-71:  Bamutio,  L  414;  PimenlH,  Mem.,  151-83; 
A'Duvc'fcfJn.  J»I^»y.,xcix.  102;  J/aniun,i)Mi^.,ii.  18:^-5;  Id.,HUt..VrJ.,  ii. 
3S;  AUjirr,  Hitt.  Comp.  Jem*,  i.  93-4,  200-5.  227-0;  ii.  125-7;  llnrnfy't 
D\»co«.S<mthSea,\.2\9-W;  Cahrtra,  Eacado  Amuui,  184-0;  Bemardet,  Zac., 
2;  Pinumtcl,  Eeon.  Pol.,  13-25;  /d.,  JCem.  Ltl.  AHnal,  07-188;  Ramirez, 
Proreso,  iviii.  xxiii.;  Samrez,  Doc.,  MS.,  77-114,  134-200;  PivicoU'i  H'j-., 
ii.  97;  Mex.  llieingl.,  02;  Laeunza,  Diecur-<ot  Ilitt.,  470-501;  Mattoa,  Olla 
Podrida,  Olj  Ca,vo,  Tree  Sigloe,  i.  131-57;  Lerdo  de  Tejada,  Apuut..  No.  5, 
262;  Mneeo  Mex.,  I  64-7,  537-40;  iv.  115-10;  Monette,  Ilia.  i>i*e,  Min.,  i. 
C3-4;  LijVKhoten,  Voy.,  220-8;  io  Crnz,  iL  013-15;  T.  086;  Chemdier,  Mex., 
203-310;  Oaleaiio'i  ViKeov.,  231-0;  VillaSeRor,  Theairo,  L  28  et  ■«<].;  Saia- 
zor,  J/l^E.  eitlSSi,  59;  i-'ooo^,  ^<x.,  51-2;  Ai'vira.  Goi.  Jfrx.,i.  31-3, 100-1; 
I'ivera,  Iliat.  Jaliipa,  i.  62-4;  Id.,  De-erip.  Zxe.,  iL  3,  4;  Frejet,  Ilial.  Breve, 
101-73,  200-9,  201-70;  Saaton,  L'Amer.,  34-5;  Zamora,  BA.  Leg.  Ult.,  v. 
449-02:  /bnwcd,  JIM.  liar.,  411-018;  ZamaeoU,  Ilia.  Mf}.,  iv.  091-715; 
v.  0-28;  Dice.  Univ.,  i.  173-4,  35;  vii.  30,  50,  liO;  x.  788,  018-21;  Oareilato 
de  la  Veija,  Com.,  ii,  80-1;  Id.,  La  Florida,  255-05;  Nueva  EtpaHa,  Brert 
Bet.,  MH..  i.  225-45;  Pareeer  de  Salamanca,  15il;  Jalitco,  Mrm.  Iliit.,  154- 
109,  178-100;  Id.,  yot.  Geofi.y  B<t.,  15;  El  Indieailor,  iii.  37-52;  Orrmhoai't 
Mem.,  30-1;  Id.,  Or.  anil  Cat.,  02;  Gonzalez,  Col.  N.  Leon,  xiii.-xvii. 
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CHAPTEB  XXVII. 

INDIAN  POUCY. 
1550-1560. 

Lns  D8  Velasco,  Sbcond  Viceroy — Eotal  Isbtecctioss  and  Sobseqdent 

ReCPLATIONI — EXPOBCUIENT     OF    THE     KeW    LAW3 — CONBTERSATIOS 

Caused  by  inEia   Execctios — Slaves   Ski   E'ree — Dieoo  Raxikez' 
Commission— Caciqdes'  Abuses  Checkkd— The  Crown  AssruES  Feu. 

J  DRIHDICTIO!!^ — ENCOMIZNDA  ENTAl^-^OprOSlTIOM    OF   THE   AUDIESCIA— 

Bad  Effects  of  tuk  New  Laws  on  KIinino  asd  Eevbnob— Popcl.4- 

noS  ASD   Its  CBARACTEK — ItEFOBM  MZASCKES— POWSBS  OF  TUB  VlCE- 

HOY   Re-struttbd — The  Audiencia  Made  his  Cousctl — Philip  II, 
Phoclaiued  King — Hb  Begs  fob  Money. 

The  newly  appointed  viceroy,  Luia  de  Velasco,  was 
a  member  of  tlje  noble  house  of  the  constable  of  Cas- 
tile, and  a  knight  of  Santiago,  who  to  his  illustrious 
birth  and  high  merits  united  the  experience  gained 
by  nearly  thirty  years  of  military  service  and  as  a 
ruler  in  Navarre.  During  his  long  career  he  had  dis- 
played sterling  personal  worth  and  practical  states- 
manship. He  was  of  industrious  habits,  and  in  him 
Eatience  and  firmness  were  united  to  a  winning  affa- 
ility.  He  seemed  fitted  in  every  particular  to  fill 
the  responsible  position  to  which  he  had  been  called 
by  his  sovereign.'  Indeed,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
government  so  judiciously  organized  by  Mendoza 
should  be  as  faithfully  administered  by  bis  successor. 

'  Ilerrera,  dac.  viii.  lib.  vii.  cap.  xiv.;  Alaman,  Dun-t.,  in.  app.  ii.  One 
teligiouB  writer  erroneoiuly  statea  that  Velasco  had  served  in  tbe  eampaign 
ag&iDst  the  CbicbimecE.  It  was  probably  his  ion  that  waa  referred  to,  who  at 
a  later  time  rendered  service  there.  Mtdina,  Chron.  8.  J>i<[io,  25.1.  Vclosco, 
in  a  letter  of  July  13,  15o2,  to  the  emperor,  saye  tbat  tbe  Hecrutary  of  tlie 
royal  council,  Francieco  de  Uraeo,  assured  him  at  tlie  time  of  ha  appointment, 
tbat  if  Mendoia.  after  serving  three  years  in  Peru,  desired  to  be  a  secoud  time 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  he,  Velasco,  was  to  give  up  the  otlice  to  lum.  aud  go  to 
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After  the  conference  at  Cholula,  Vclasco  proceeded 
to  the  capital,  which  he  entered  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber 1550.^  His  reception  by  the  municipality  and 
people  was  cordial,  every  one  expecting  the  best  results 
Irom  his  rule.' 

There  were  the  usual  instructions,  under  date  of 
April  16,  1550,  from  the  king  to  the  viceroy,  contain- 
in"  much  upon  the  already  hackneyed  subject  of  Indian 
policy  and  Indian  treatment.  It  made  little  difference 
to  the  colonists  how  much  was  said  or  ordered  by 
Spain  and  Rome  regarding  freedom,  conversion,  and 
the  like;  but  when  there  was  talk  about  enforcing  the 
so-called  new  laws  of  1542,*  that  was  indeed  a  serious 
matter. 

Among  other  details  to  insure  the  further  relief  of 
the  natives  it  was  ordered  that  the  compensation  to 
collectors  of  tribute  should  be  paid,  not  by  the  Indians, 
but  out  of  the  proceeds  from  vacant  corregimientos. 

Pern  with  the  same  nnk.  With  tbis  andcntanding  ho  left  his  family  uid 
iutcreets  at  home.  Ho  %ra*  willing  to  contiaue  lila  most  faithful  aerrices  to 
tlia  crown,  but  if  required  to  go  to  Peru  the  king  ihould  allow  him  an  ade- 
quate salary,  aay  30,000  ducats,  and  3,000  more  for  travelling  cjpensea;  as 
liis  means  were  quil«  limited  and  the  cominc  to  Mesico  brDnght  him  12,000 
diicnta  in  debt,  which  was  being  paid  out  of  his  small  income  in  Spain.  Carta 
III  Km]>.,  in  Carina  de  Indiiiii,  -jm--!,  and  foe.  aim.  5.    Ho  waa  allowed  2,000 


u  Mendoza  hnd  received.     Tho  salary  of  the  oidorcs 
!wit 
olHcial  duties.  Puga,  Cedulario,  144,    At  a  later  date  the  viceroy  bitterly  com- 


increaaed  to  150,000  maravedis  each.    Tbia  ir 

uhled  with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  tt 

abstain  from  all  money- making,  and  to  devote  their  whole  energy  to  their 


'as  coupled  with  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  favored  officials 

;h.  Puga,  .         .    __. 

plains  of  bis  inadequate  salary,  which  tompellod  his  wife  and  childrei 
ae|iarated  from  him,  in  despite  of  which  his  eTpensea  in  Mexico  necesaaiily 
exceeded  his  pay,  and  be  was  sii^iog  hii  small  patrimony  with  iDcreosing  and 
nnavoidable  debt,  adding,  'lo  que  pretendo  cs  no  yrlasA  pagar  d  la  ott»  vida. ' 
JIo  wants  the  crown  either  to  allow  bim  sufficient  compensation  or  send  him 
his  recall,  before  he  is  utterly  ruined,  reminding  the  king  that  he  deserves 
inme  consideration  at  hia  bunds  after  his  30  years  of  faithful  service,  the  peti- 
tioner being  on  old  moo  2,000  leagues  away  from  his  home,  family,  and  rela- 
tives. Vi'lttsco  wo*  a  '  caballero  profeso  '  in  tho  order  of  8antiago.  Wlieo  he 
left  the  government  of  Navarre  he  waa  granted  200,000  maravedia  a  year 
during  his  life,  or  until  on  equivalent  was  allowed  him.  Velateo,  Carta  ai 
Emp.,  in  Cartoi  de  Indiat,  2U0-7. 

'  Lorcnzana  gives  his  arrival  in  Mexico  city  Dec.  6tli,  and  Kveial  anthora 
follow  bim;  all  evidently  in  error,  for  the  government  record-book  sbuwa  bia 
lirat  order  to  have  been  dated  Nov,  2Sth,  and  the  iaat  one  of  Mendoza  on  Oct. 
4tb.  GiA.  Pol.,  in  Corto,  iiUt.  JV.  £ap.,  11;  Tortjaemada,  i,  C17,  makes  him 
arrive  in  15Q1. 

'  'Para  dicha  y  felicidad  de  la  Nuova-Eapatia.'  Velancvrt,  Trot.  Mex,,  8; 
'hombro  cabal  y  pio.'  Caco,  TreeSirjIot,  \.  lo4. 

*  Pacheco  and  ildrdcmu.  Col.  Doc.,  jiziii.  020-17. 
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The  royal  officials  were  not  to  be  called  to  other  duties 
than  strictly  those  of  their  respective  offices,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  such  officers,  under  the  pre- 
text of  collecting  the  revenue,  often  inflicted  much 
injury.*  Churchmen  must  not  interfere  in  matters 
foreign  to  their  calling.'  Another  most  important 
injunction  by  the  monarch  was  the  advancement  of 
public  education,  and  the  establishment  of  a  university 
in  Mexico. 

As  in  duty  bound  Velasco  set  himself  at  work 
enei^etically  to  carry  out  his  instructions,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  best  of  his  ability  the  work  so  well  begun 
by  Mendoza,  His  straightforward  course  won  for  him 
the  respect  and  love  of  his  subjects,  and  confirmed 
the  confidence  of  the  sovereign.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  the  enforcement,  in  1551,  of  the  new  laws 
which  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  by  Mendoza  and 
Tello  Sandoval  to  suspend  in  1544  at  the  importunate 
petitions  of  the  colonists.  The  king's  commands  were 
now  peremptory  to  make  effective  the  laws  for  the 
manumission  of  the  natives.  By  an  affirmatory  decree 
of  July  7,  1551,  the  crown  ordered  that  all  Indian 
women  taken  prisoners  in  war,  and  males  who  at  the 
time  of  being  captured  were  under  fourteen  years  of 
age,  whether  already  branded  or  not,  should  be  forth- 

*  The  crown  in  the  Snt  tbree  yeara  of  Ihit  viceregal  term  iuned  several 
decree!  to  govera  the  treasniy  oiGcmls  and  other  royaJ  officera,  notably;  Ex- 
eminaition  of  accounts  now  proceeding  not  to  be  interfered  with  even  on  appeal. 
Treasurer,  cootndor,  factor,  and  veedor  to  furnish  each  an  odditiooal  bond  ni 
10,000  pesos  in  gold.  EscKbanoa  <Ia  rainsH  to  have  their  ftes  curtailed,  Dotii^ 
on  SDiefting  and  marking  gold  and  silver,  hitherto  allowed  to  the  marquis  of 
Camarasa,  the  secretary  Cobos,  to  be  hereafter  accouoteil  for  to  the  kiii^.;. 
Treasury  officials  to  sell  all  conjiscated  goods  without  delay  at  public  vendue, 
an  oidor  to  be  always  preaent  at  sales  for  tn^asnry  account.  Masons,  tailora, 
tinkers,  and  others  of  low  degree,  uotto  be  made  oorregidores.  Theaudieacia 
was  inhibited  from  making  appointments  to  offices  held  in  perpetuity,  and 
rendered  vacant  by  deoth  or  resignation  of  tho  incumbent.  Puga,  Cedalario, 
120,  12d,  134,  130,  139,  131,  lS)-5. 

•There  being  in  NewSpainmanyfriars  and  clergymen  who  had  come  tlicre 
without  the  requisite  royal  perm iesion,  some  of  the  latter  diaguUcd  as  laymen, 
stringent  orders  were  issued  Co  the  viceroy  and  aadicncia  to  return  all  such 
to  Spain  forthwith.  The  first  order  of  1550  woa  reiterated  May  31.  1552. 
Fvga,  Cedutario,  133-4,  179.  In  the  same  year,  15j2,  to  avert  'loadcsuiancs 
de  Io9  ocleaidsticos  en  asunto  do  mugcres,  the  king  forbade  the  taking  by 
cliurchmeu  to  tlie  Indies  of  women,  even  thotigli  the  latter  might  be  their  own 
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with  set  free.  This  decree  likewise  included  the  pris- 
oners taken  in  the  last  Jalisco  war,  as  there  was  no 
right  to  make  them  slaves.  Full-grown  men  taken 
prisoners  and  held  in  slavery,  if  the  possessors  could 
not  show  that  they  had  been  captured  in  a  just  war 
and  after  all  the  requirements  of  the  royal  ordinances 
on  the  subject  had  been  fulfilled,  were  to  be  at  once 
liberated,  the  burden  of  proof  being  laid  on  the  masters; 
brands  or  bills  of  sale  or  other  titles  of  possession  were 
to  go  for  nothing  in  such  cases,  the  presumption  being 
that  those  Indians  were  free  vassals  of  the  king.' 

The  colonists  came  forward  with  their  opposition 
stronger  than  before.  Old  arguments  were  revived; 
they  begged  and  threatened  and  wailed.  The  king's 
officers  were  firm,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
male  slaves,  besides  great  numbers  of  women  and 
children,  were  set  at  liberty.  It  was  a  grand  consum- 
mation, a  most  righteous  act;  and  when  we  consider 
the  times,  the  loss  of  revenue  to  the  crown,  the  unpop- 
ularity, nay  the  absolute  danger  of  the  movement  in 
regard  to  the  colonists,  and  also  that  it  was  volun- 
tarily done,  we  cannot  but  bless  the  religion  which 
manufactures  consciences  productive  of  such  results.* 

Another  important  injunction  was  embodied  in  a 
c^dula  of  September  21,  1551,  from  Prince  Philip, 
who  now  governed  Spain,  forbidding  the  viceroy  and 
audiencias  to  keep  Indians  in  their  service  unless  for 
fair  wages.  All  demands  of  personal  service,  as  trib- 
ute, were  to  be  discontinued;  the  king  and  council 
knew  that  the  natives  preferred  to  pay  their  tribute 
in  money,  and  not  in  labor,  and  this  preference  here- 
after was  to  be  respected.     The  viceroy,  oidores,  and 

'If  any  such  natircs  hnil  been  allotted  to  the  croim  for  its  fifths  and  boIiI, 
the  sale  money  vna  to  be  rctume<1  to  the  purulia-iera  out  of  the  royal  treasury 
auil  the  natives  freed.  Other  nativos  held  as  alavcs,  not  aa  tho  result  of  war, 
anil  cLuming  tbcir  freedom  wci-e  te  be  listencil  to,  imd  their  caaoB  odjudicateii 
according  to  the  existing  laws.  Tho  decree  was  t«  be  circulated  for  ood  wide, 
that  itmight  become  known  to  nil  Induuis:  the  Franciscan  friars  were  also 
ilii'cctcJ  to  iustruct  tlie  Indiu)  slnvoa  Ifl  demand  tlieir  liberty.  jPuga.  Cedvla- 
rio,  134-8,  144-5,  154,  186,  20D.  Ord-nft  d<  la  Corona,  MS.,  iL  IG.witfaauto- 
gi'Btiha  of  Prince  Maximiliun  and  Queen  Juaua. 

•'Quedondo  del  todosinesehiTitod.y  molestia.'   fttancvrt,  Trat.Mex.,i. 
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archbishop  were  directed  to  assess  the  tribute  the 
crown  Indians  were  to  pay  in  future,  in  lieu  of  per- 
sonal service.* 

Persons  having  slaves  in  the  capital  were  forbidden 
to  remove  them.  This  policy  was  earnestly  recom- 
mended to  Vclasco  by  his  predecessor,  on  the  ground 
that  the  slaves  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  obtain 
their  freedom  with  greater  certainty,'" 

In  pursuance  of  the  royal  command  of  June  1, 1549, 
the  viceroy  determined  to  check  the  practice  of  forc- 
ing the  natives  to  carry  heavy  loads,  and  gave  orders 
accordingly."  It  was  even  found  necessary  in  some 
cases  to  check  the  clergy  who  had  assumed  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  authority.  But  as  their  acts  could 
not  be  openly  corrected  without  bringing  disgrace 
upon  the  church,  the  viceroy  asked  for  the  privilege 
of  exercising  more  private  measures,  which  request 
the  crown  granted.  Likewise  the  crown  interposed 
its  authority  as  late  as  1558,  to  prevent  caciques  from 
abusing  their  subjects,  capital  punishment,  mutilation 
of  limbs,  and  other  inflictions  by  their  order  being 
forbidden.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  cases  was  formally  assumed  by  the  crown; 
and  July  8,  1557,  it  was  ordered,  to  prevent  the  ca- 
ciques from  robbing  the  wages  of  the  laborers  they 
employed,  which  had  become  a  common  practice,  that 
such  wages  should  be  paid  before  the  tninistro  doc- 
trinero. 

The  thraldom  of  the  chiefs  over  the  reiacehuales,  or 

*Aii  earlier  cidula,  Jnly  Tth,  had  enjoined  thefixinE  of  Indian  tribute,  and 
did  an'^j  witEi  the  necessity  of  its  being  paid  in  gMil'dust  by  any  native. 
Memlirta,  llUt.  EcUg.,47i^;  Tor-pirmaJa,  iii  254-0. 

'"  '  UoQ  c*rgo  que  no  le  eoijue  de  la  ciudai],  porque  ddndolea  logar  que  las 
Ueven  fuera,  no  consiguen  ton  en  brcye  la  libertad.  Sftiiilcaa,  Bel.,  Apuiitani, 
y  Av'fOfi,  in  Padieco  and  Cdrd'-itaf,  Col.  Doe.,  \\.  509. 

"  Soma  say  they  could  not  carry  for  money,  because  they  were  so  ill-paid. 
'Ni  qne  facse  de  gracia,  it  por  vohmtad  de  los  |)ropios  Indins.  ni  opcimiiTua,  y 
forfados.'  Torqatiitada,  i.  61S.  lu  June  1032  tho  king  commanded  that 
orders  of  the  viceroy  should  be  obeyed,  even  when  appealed  from  and  tlio 
appeal  allowed  by  the  audiencia.  Piiga,  Culiilario,  1;J2.  The  kiu«  liad  also 
contemplated  the  rcappointrient  of  a  protector  of  Indians  in  New  Kpain,  but 
for  some  reason  failed  to  do  so  for  somo  time.  JI'Biliela,  Hint.  Ectcs.,  41Jli 
jBftwnwiK,  er6n.  Mich.,  v.  143-5.  MS.,  800-1. 
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laborers,  was  a  heavy  one.  JIany  held  the  position  of 
caciques  by  their  own  assumption,  without  being  the 
rightful  heirs  of  deceased  chiefs.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
many  of  the  old  lords  and  chiefs  had  died,  since  the 
Spanish  conquest,  leaving  no  succession.  Others  had 
become  rulers  by  the  favor  of  the  friars  or  corregi- 
dores,  who  had  made  them  governors,  alcaldes,  or 
sheriffs;  and  as  soon  as  an  Indian  began  to  hold  such 
an  office  he  called  himself  a  cliief.  The  next  year 
another  set  would  be  created,  and  this  was  continued 
from  year  to  year  till  the  number  had  so  multiplied 
that  about  one  fourth  of  the  native  population  called 
themselves  principales,  or  chiefs.  CorttSa  brought  the 
subject  to  the  attention  of  the  crown  with  the  addi- 
tion that  these  self-constituted  caciques,  having  tlio 
rod  of  power  in  their  hands,  had  seized  a  large  portion 
of  the  taxable  lands,  claiming  them  as  patrimonial, 
and  settled  on  them  native  rent-payers,  from  whom 
they  exacted  high  rents  besides  the  royal  tribute  of 
one  dollar,  and  a  half  fanega  of  maize." 

Had  the  yearly  tribute  been  no  more  than  this,  the 
burden  might  easily  have  been  borne;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  the  natives  had  many  burdens  laid  upon  them, 
such  as  personal  labor,  providing  firewood,  and  supply- 
ing fodder  for  animals.  The  king,  the  communes,  the 
friars,  and  the  head-men  who  ruled  the  towns,  all 
were  entitled  to  a  share.  The  exactions  other  than 
crown  receipts  were  called  "sobras  de  tributos  y  bienes 
de  comunidad,"  and  at  one  time  were  no  less  than 
300,000  pesos,  and  together  with  personal  service  were 
pure  imposition  on  the  macehuales.  They  had,  more- 
over, to  serve  for  nothing  whenever  the  authorities 

"  The  marqu^del  Voile  urged  the  discontinnuiCB  of  the  BTBtem.  The  real 
old  cLiefB  might,  however,  have  their  pillaJti,  or  patrimoiiial  lands,  cultivated 
hy  fairly  paid  native  laborers.  Carta,  in  Pacliei:o  and  Cdrdfjioji,  Col,  Doc., 
iv,  449-51.  In  time  miuiy  nacehualea  deBert«d  their  lords,  which  the  Spon- 
isli  court  discountenanced.  Oct.  20,  15CS,  it  ordered  that  such  deserters 
should  be  rcstoreil  to  their  natural  caciques.  However,  in  162S  and  1034 
royal  orders  tvcrc  iBsued  to  investigate  false  titles  bjuI  set  such  aside,  to  pro- 
tect the  riglitful  caciqaes  in  their  iirivileges.  and  at  the  same  time  relievo  the 
plebeians  Irom  onjusi  bardeos.  No  meattzo  could  become  a  cacique;  a  lair 
.of  1^70  expressly  forbade  it.  Zamora,  Lty.  Ult,,  u.  Iu3. 
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called  upon  them  to  build  town-houses  or  to  make 
other  improvements.  Under  such  a  system  towus 
could  get  along  without  funds,  and  the  surplus  spoken 
of  was  appropriated  by  the  unprincipled  collectors.^ 
A  common  trick  was  for  the  collectors  to  aak  every 
two  or  three  years  for  a  new  count,  on  the  ground  of 
a  decrease  in  the  population,  which  they  made  appar- 
ent by  hiding  a  number  of  the  natives.  Then  with 
less  to  account  for  they  would  collect  from  all  and 
keep  the  surplus.  The  remedy  suggested  hy  Cortes 
to  check  these  frauds,  and  to  do  away  with  all  undue 
thraldom,  and  at  the  same  time  offer  an  inducement 
to  the  macehuol  to  acquire  industrious  habits  and 
improve  his  fortunes,  was  to  give  each  man  or  head  of 
a  family  a  title  for  himself  and  his  legal  heirs,  to  a 
share  of  land,  conditioned  upon  his  faithful  payment 
every  year  of  a  certain  rent,  under  penalty  of  for- 
feiture of  the  leasehold.  By  this  arrangement  the 
tribute  would  be  laid  on  the  land  and  not  on  the 
laborer.  The  surplus  shares  of  land  remaining  at  the 
first  grants  should  be  awarded  to  those  born  there- 
after in  the  district,  and  of  proper  age,  who  had  no 
land  to  cultivate  because  their  parents  had  not  a  suffi- 
cient quantity."  This  proposal  met  with  favor  on 
the  part  of  the  crown.  Early  in  1560  it  was  ordained 
that  all  scattered  natives  should  be  called  to  dwell  in 

"  An  abme  injnrioni  to  both  tlie  payer  and  the  royfti  tronBury.  CorUt,  in 
Packero  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Dix:.,  iv.  441-2,  446-52,  456;  Vi^d--rTama,  in  Id., 
iv.  3o!J;  Rel.  AmSn.,  iu  Id.,  vi.  166-7.  Cortes  Beemed,  however,  t«  have 
the  intcreatB  of  the  crown  more  at  heart  than  those  of  the  victim.  He  wanted 
the  tribntes  intreaaed  in  mote  favored  localities,  where  many  could  niaka  in 
two  or  three  days  the  amount  of  their  yearly  tax,  but  being  too  lazy  to  work 
and  benefit  themielvee,  needed  to  be  forced  to  it.  In  fact,  they  chose  to  pay 
fonr  or  six  reola  rather  than  the  half  fane^  of  maize,  when  a  whole  faiiega 
wai  worth  only  four  or  five  reals.  The  grain  nbould  be  demanded,  be  uc^eii, 
in  lieu  of  money;  otherwise  iu  a  short  time  there  would  be  a  famine.  There 
was  snother  imposition  the  natives  were  called  upon  to  Buffer;  that  of  Span- 
ish traTcIlera  billeting  themselves  with  their  aervants  and  animalB  upou  tliem. 
A  royal  order  io  15^  i-eqoired  that  travelling  Spaniards  should  put  up  at 
inns,  if  there  were  any,  or  if  not,  to  pay  for  wliat  they  had.  Zamora,  Le-j. 
Ull.,  ii.  550. 

' '  In  lo75  the  royal  tribute  continued  at  the  old  rate.  A  nnmber  of  nativea 
had  become  the  owners  of  large  Imciendas  and  other  property  paying  no  other 
taJL  Etiriqvez,  Carta  al  Rey  (Sept.  23,  1575),  iu  Cartaa  de  Iitditu,  307-8; 
UaUuyVa  Vo^.,  ill.  4C3. 
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towns,  where  they  were  to  hold  lands,  and  to  pursue 
their  useful  mode  of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  This  was 
really  the  reiteration  of  an  order  of  October  1558. 
If  carried  out  in  a  proper  spirit  this  law  would  have 
proved  beneficial;  but  the  avariciousness  of  the  white 
men  charged  with  its  execution  defeated  its  object. 
They  gave  the  natives  only  the  more  barren  lauds, 
reserving  the  best  for  themselves  and  their  friends.^' 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  true  that  the  natives  did 
not  like  to  work,  and  the  government  felt  obliged  at 
last  to  compel  them  to  raise  more  grain  than  they 
actually  required  for  their  own  use  and  for  tribute." 

The  viceroy  Velasco  attended  faithfully  to  the  car- 
rying-out of  these  orders.  Towns  within  five  leagues 
of  Mexico  city  were  to  be  visited  for  the  above  pur- 
poses by  the  oidores.  For  visiting  more  distant  towns, 
and  enforcing  the  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the 
natives,  the  crown  ordered  that  the  licentiate  Diego 
Ramirez,  an  upright  man,"  should  be  specially  com- 
missioned. The  audiencia  was  made  to  render  him 
all  possible  aid,  and  to  countenance  no  appeals  from 
bis  decisions.  Ramirez'  term,  originally  Hmited  to  six 
months,  was  afterward  extended  for  as  long  a  time  as 
be  might  need  to  complete  his  useful  tasks. 

It  was  enjoined  on  the  visitadores,  whether  Ra- 
mirez or  an  oidor,  to  prevent  among  other  abuses 
that  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment  on  the  natives 
by  friars  who  had  usurped  the  power  of  imprisoning, 
whipping,  and  clipping  the  hair  of  native  oflfenders. 
They  were  also  to  cause  the  removal  of  all  herds  of* 
cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  grazing  on  lands  to  the  in- 
jury of  the  natives;  and  to  see  that  the  latter  had  the 
requisite  spiritual  aid. 

x^TliU  injustice  caused  a,  dispersion,  and  the  project  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Torqufmfula.  iii.  2M. 

'*  I  juilge  that  was  the  object  in  view  wlicn  the  viceroy  and  aiidioncia 
decreed  December  5,  1578,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  order  of  Mny  7,  !Si7,  that 
t!ie  encomeuilcroH  should  not  sell  to  or  excliange  with  their  owd  iDdioua  the 
maize  received  m  tribute.  Monleniaior,  Aulot  Aeurd.,  33. 

■'  From  tlio  beginning  to  the  end  of  hia  rule  Vehisco  was  careful  to  appoml 
none  to  oiRee  but  the  mond  and  upright.  Tonjatmaiia,  i.  G22;  UtaumOHt, 
CrO».  MkH.,  v.  513,  MS.,  1133. 
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One  of  the  objects  of  Ramirez'  trust  was  to  officially 
apprise  the  encomeDcIeros  that  their  tenure  would  be 
only  for  the  natural  life  of  themselves  and  their  nest 
legitimate  son  or  daughter,  but  at  the  death  of  the 
second  holders  the  repartimientos  were  to  revert  to 
the  crown.  This  was  pursuant  to  the  royal  decree  of 
April  5,  1552,  providing  the  succession  to  an  encomi- 
enda  in  the  eldest  son  or  direct  heir  lawfully  begotten." 
Not  long  afterward  the  succession  was  extended  to 
the  second,  and  later  to  several  more  generations,"  so 
that  in  effect  it  became  perpetual. 

The  royal  order  giving  preference  to  the  con- 
querors was  extended  to  their  sons,  notably  by  a  law 

"In  the  Bvent  of  hii  iuabilitr  or  nnwillingiiesB  to  accept  it.  tbea  the  ■«;■ 
ODcl  BOH,  and  bo  on  to  the  last;  if  there  were  no  sons,  then  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  in  her  default,  the  next  in  nucceBaion,  under  certain  oblicatioQB;  if  there 
were  neither  Bona  nor  dauyhtere,  then  the  widow.  After  tlia  death  of  this 
eeoond  iiolder,  the  encomieuda  wa«  to  revert  lo  thee  '^'    '     "     '' 

general  regulations  uo  mulatto,  mestizo,  nor  any  o 

could  liutd  on  cncomicnda.  If  any  was  bo  holden,  it  naa  lu  rcvi:rb  ui,  uuuu  m 
the  crowo,  Tho  order  was  subsaqnently  modiSed,  allowing  tbc  viceroy  cf 
I'eru  in  1550  to  legitimise  cliildren  bom  out  of  wedlock,  even  where  the 
mothers  were  IndianB,  upou  the  payment  of  a  Buffieient  sum  to  aecuro  the 
encomiendas  they  were  to  inherit.  That  privilege  was  rcsciodcd  in  1501 ;  ita 
revival  asked  for,  was  refused  in  1573,  and  had  not  been  allowed  as  late  as 
IGl'2.  It  is  Likely  that  tho  same  rule  held  good  in  Mexico.  Puna,  Cedalario, 
136. 

"The  ricbt  of  tranamieBiou  to  the  third  generation  having  been  tolerateil 
in  NcB  Spain  in  1555,  Viceroy  Vchiseo  woa  in  doubt  if,  in  default  of  cbildreo, 
tlio  privilego  extended  to  widowa  and  other  heirs.  This  was  at  first  refused; 
hut  on  the  0th  of  February  15C1  the  viceroy  and  audiencia  were  directed  to 
permit,  when  there  were  no  boqb  or  daughtera  in  the  third  generation,  surviv- 
ing liaabanda  to  inherit  the  cncomiendas  of  their  wives,  and  vice  versa,  until 
the  crowu  should  enact  some  general  law.  This  led  to  abuses  in  luamageB 
between  old  women  and  young  men,  or  of  old  men  with  young  women,  to 
Eecure  the  inheritance  oE  enconiiendas,  which  were  frequent  and  continued 
until  in  later  years  tho  king  adopted  measures  to  prevent  Buch  unequal  alli- 
ances. February  '/i,  1575,  and  July  8,  1603,  such  inheritances  were  forbidden 
in  the  second  and  third  generations,  unless  the  parties  bad  been  married  and 
lived  to;tether  at  least  six  months.  Pvga,  Cfdulario,  132,  136,  130,  l-IO-CO, 
184-8,  102-3.  Tegtiinonio,in  Paclvco  and  Cditienan,  Col.  Doe.,  liii.  478-80. 
JtonWclaron,  in  Id.,  vi.  234,  288-90.  In  1563  the  crown  resolved  that  euco- 
micndas  should  no  longer  he  transmissible  to  heirs  in  the  third  generation. 
This  projcet  exasperated  holdcni  of  the  second  generation,  and  much  trouble 
aroBo  in  consequence.  PeralCa,  Nol.  Hist,,  105.  But  it  was  not  carried  out. 
And  there  were  caaes,  on  the  eontrary,  iu  later  yeara,  where  the  tenure 
passed  to  the  fourth  and  even  to  tne  fifth  generation.  The  encomenderoa 
were  required  by  law  to  dwell  in  the  provinces  where  they  held  their  cncomi- 
endaa.  The  provision  was,  however,  often  disregarded.  Those  living  in 
Mexico  with  permission  were  not  authorized  to  compel  theu- Indians  to  bring 
the  tributes  thither;  nor  had  they  tho  light  of  taking  from  the  Indians  any 
article  of  food  without  paying  therefor.  J'u'ja,  Ctdutario,  15i. 
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of  1553  ordering  that  the  eong  of  the  first  conquerors 
of  New  Spain  who  were  not  possessed  of  encorojen- 
das  should  be  preferred  for  the  position  of  corregidor 
and  other  offices,  in  order  that  they  might  derive  a 
support  therefrom.*"  The  pension-list  to  widows  and 
offspring  of  the  old  conquerors  at  the  time  amounted 
to  about  24,000  pesos  per  annum.** 

Even  these  broad  and  searching  measures  were 
deemed  insufficient  by  Friar  Pedro  de  Gante,  for  in 
1552  we  find  him  writing  to  the  king  setting  forth 
the  great  suffering  of  the  natives  from  excessive  labor 
and  heavy  taxation."  He  beseeches  the  monarch  to 
look  with  merciful  eyes  on  bis  red  subjects  not  only 
of  New  Spain  but  of  New  Gralicia,  Nor  were  these 
rayers  disiegarded  by  the  crown.  Orders  were  issued 
ibr  the  benefit  of  the  natives,  and  issued  again,  and 
several  oppugnant  decrees  of  the  viceroy  and  audiencia 
were  repealed  by  royal  command.  And  yet  many 
and  gross  evils  continued.  The  archbishop  confirmed 
Gante's  statement,  yet  added  that  the  natives  were 
vicious,  given  to  carnal  pleasures,  drinking,  and  gam- 
bling, and  excessively  fond  of  litigation.     They  were 

**  Tbe  kcodU  marques  del  Valla,  Boon  after  hia  urival  in  Uexico,  shoved 
hiinscU  to  be  not  uiimindful  of  the  old  conqaerors,  noir  few,  and  mott  of 
them  poor.  It  was  true,  he  said  to  tbe  monarch,  that  the;  received  >ome 
assistance  from  the  royal  treasury,  but  it  did  not  Buf&ce  to  support  them.  To 
further  aid  Uiemhe  nished  that  of  tbe  400  public  offices  at  Icaat  100  ahoulJ 
bo  given  thGm;  considering  the  fact  that  a  great  many  of  those  office*  existed 
merely  to  afford  a  maiatcnance  to  some  man;  otherwise  200  miglit  be  abol- 
ished. Cortii,  Carlo,  in  Pacheco  and  Curiltmu,  Col.  Doe..  It.  4J!l-60. 

"  Those  pensions  were  paid  out  of  the  fund  of  int^iiM  vaeo*,  or  unap- 
propriated Indians;  the  lowest  was  30  pesos,  and  one,  the  highest,  of  4oO 
pi!9os;  many  were  of  300  pesos;  a  few  of  400  posoB;  the  rest  ranged  from  2jO 
pesos  downward.  Aparto,  I'msionea.  in  Id.,  siv,  201-20.  In  15i*  there  wer« 
IS  cncomenderus,  who  were  aged  oud  without  heira;  at  their  death  the  Indiana 
would  revert  to  tbe  crown.  A  list  appears  in  Itelaeioit,  liv.  220-Z  Tho 
vecdor  of  Xew  Spain,  Santander,  in  a  letter  to  the  sovcmign  of  July  15, 1^7, 
recommended  the  perpetuity  of  the  tenure  of  Indians,  on  the  ground  that 
there  would  be  less  warfare  and  mortality;  the  Spaniards  would  be  better  ili»- 
poaed  to  serve  their  king,  aucl  tbe  royal  revenue  would  be  angmented  without 
taxing  the  white  settlers.  It  apems  that  for  him  the  Indian  had  no  rights 
that  should  not  be  made  aubscrvient  forever  to  the  intereata  of  the  crown 
and  the  benefit  of  the  Spanish  comjueror.  SajUaiuler,  Carta,  in  C'oL  Doc. 
IiKd.,  nnvi,  351  et  seo. 

'-  Tbia  condition  of  tliinga  made  it  imposaible,  be  said,  for  tbe  native*  to 
advance  morally  or  otherwise.  The  effect  was  to  deboae  them  more  nn<l 
more,  and  to  rapidly  decrease  their  number.  Oantr,  Carta  nlEwp.,  iiiCartai'le 
luditu,  92-102;  Camera,  Ltj/.  UU.,  U.  li)2-4i  drdaits  <U  la  Corona,  MS.,  u.  13. 
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ground  down  by  heavy  taxes  and  personal  service,  a 
portion  of  which  went  to  the  priests,  and  the  rest  was 
consumed  by  the  caciques,  governors,  and  chiefs  in 
eating  and  drinking.  The  tributes  had  been  lowered, 
but  the  common  laborers  felt  not  the  benefit  of  the 
decrease,  as  they  were  made  to  pay  at  the  old  rates, 
the  chiefs  reaping  the  advantage  of  the  difference. 
They  were  virtually  held  in  slavery."  On  the  matter 
reaching  the  ear  of  the  king  the  audiencia  was  directed 
January  19,  1560,  and  again  July  12th,  of  the  same 
year,  to  check  such  abuses. 

It  was  the  audiencia  as  much  as  unprincipled  enco- 
menderos  and  infamous  tax-collectors  that  thwarted 
the  beneficent  designs  of  the  king  and  hia  viceroy. 
As  a  court  of  appeal  this  tribunal  would  render 
nugatory  many  of  the  viceroy's  decrees.  Then  the 
affairs  of  the  natives  would  be  postponed  and  im- 
peded in  such  a  manner  as  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice, 
and  render  of  no  effect  the  beneficent  royal  purposes." 
This  was  folly  on  the  part  of  the  high  court,  and  a 
cause  of  inconvenience  to  the  litigants.  The  condition 
of  the  natives,  as  a  matter  of  justice  and  charity, 
called  for  prompt  despatch  in  their  suits  at  law,  and 
freedom  from  costs;  no  pettifoggers  should  have  been 
allowed  to  meddle  with  them.  In  their  ignorance, 
and  for  several  reasons,  the  Indians  permitted  the 
mestizos  and  others  to  exercise  over  them  a  baneful 
influence,  in  inducing  them  to  keep  up  litigation,  par- 
ticularly about  their  lands.  The  best  course  that 
occurred  to  the  viceroy  was  to  expel  all  mestizos  and 

^  Anoh.  d€  Mfj.,  Carta,  in  Paehrco  and  Cdrdenra,  Col.  Doe.,  iv.  400, 
515-22.  Father  Toral,  who  had  invariably  ahowii  himself  a  wnrni  fricnil  gf 
tlie  oativea,  did  acknowledge,  however,  that  Velasco  Iiad  done  miicli  townrd 
impruving  their  condition,  aa  he  hod  aboliahed  personal  service,  elavery,  and 


eomi^ario  and  other  fathers  of  that  order,  BDiong  them  Motolinia  and  ^ha- 
guu,  irho  complained  that  the  audiencia'e  course  made  much  confusion  be- 
tween the  Spaniarda  and  nativea.  B'Ulamattle  ti  al..  Carta  td  Emp.,  in  Carlru 
dr  Ind'uui,  121-2.  The  viceroy  told  the  king  that  were  it  not  for  his  for. 
liearunce  mach  trouble  might  have  reeulleJ  from  the  infolcnt  behavior  of 
tome  of  the  oi<lore9i  he  then  begged  fortho  appointment  of  a  viaitador  of  the 
Audienuia,  and  for  the  removal  of  those  objectionable  oidores. 
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obnoxious  Spaniards  from  the  Indian  towns.  He 
also  insisted  that  th,e  authorities,  both  high  and  low, 
should  be  ever  watchful,  in  order  that  the  natives 
might  accept  as  real  the  government's  protection. 

Among  the  measures  favoring  the  natives  the  pro- 
vision of  hospitals  for  the  care  of  their  indigent  sick 
was  worthy  of  much  commendation.  Prince  Philip, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Viceroy  Vclasco,  decreed  inl553 
the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  that  purpose 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,**  and  other  hospitals  and  infirm- 
aries were  founded.^ 

Obviously  the  enforcement  of  the  new  laws  soon 
began  to  tell  on  the  royal  revenue.  This  liad  been 
predicted  to  Velasco  in  the  beginning  of  his  rule,  but 
he  had  said  that  such  considerations  were  of  little 
import ;  the  freedom  of  men  was  of  more  importance 
than  all  the  mines  in  the  world. "^  Velasco  was  forced 
to  admit,  however,  that  the  new  laws  had  caused 
trouble  and  poverty,  partly  because  of  exemption  from 
personal  service,  but  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  Spaniards  would  not  exert  themselves. 
He  feared  that  the  royal  treasury  would  long  feel  the 
bad  effects  of  this  state  of  things,  unless  a  timely  remedy 
was  applied.^ 

"  It  WM  to  cost  2,000  pesos  de  oro.  An  eitrft  allomuice  of  400  peeca  da 
oro  yearly  \CBa  also  granted.  Tlia  fund  having  been  cxhniisted  before  tbe 
edifice  was  Gniilicil,  tho  prince,  now  King  Philip  II.,  id  IKiO  gave  a,  further 
sum  of  2.000  pesos  dc  oro  from  the  rojnf  treasury.  This,  together  with  the 
till  tbo  nalivea  themselves  could  afford,  was  dcoraod  all-HOfficieiit,  This  hoa- 
pital,  and  others  which  were  Bubseqviontly  established,  pruvcd  Tery  uncfnl 
g  cpidcmica  of  liiJS  and  la 


l-iOO  l<'atlier  Josd  do  Ad^uIo  was  at  Brasaela,  where  Philip's  court  then  v/a», 
and  beard  from  tbo  royal  lii^  lugli  praise  of  Viceroy  Vclosco's  Indian  policy 
and  of  the  loyalty  of  the  natives.    Ve'.asco  was  commended  in  a  letter  of  Jan- 


uary of  Uiat  year.  Felipe  II.,  Carta,  ie  Paelieco  and  Cdrdatai,  Col.  Doe., 
403-0.   Pitga,  Cedulario,  187. 

"' Viceroy  EnriquM,  who  ruled  the  eonntry  from  1068  to  1580,  saw  their 
necessity,  and  mado  provision  accordingly.  Ho  distrualud  his  eountrymcn, 
who,  lio  feared,  cored  little  for  the  Indian.  In  hia  suggestion  to  his  successor 
ho  speaks  clearly:  '  despuea  do  servirso  de  los  indioa,  mas  cuidodo  tienen  de 
■us  iiorros  quo  no  delloa.  llenriquez,  InetniccUin,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdrdaiai,  Col, 
Doc.,  iii.  4ii2-C. 

"  6'apo,  Trfs  Sigloi,  i.  158-9,  piously  oscribesVcIasoo'alirtt  net  of  justic* 
to  the  natives  to  his  aoMcty  fur  bespeaking  God's  favor  to  bis  rule:  'pan 
comcnzar  su  gobicmo  con  la  brndicion  do  Dios,' 

*'  Vduitca,  Carta  ai  Emp.,  in  Cariat  de  India!,  2G7. 
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The  Spanish  population  was  discontented;  a  consid- 
erable part  of  it  was  in  a  state  of  indigence,  partly 
owing  to  the  number  of  vagrants  and  to  extravagant 
habits  which  had  again  increased  notwithstanding  the 
restrictive  sumptuary  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  natives  there  was  more  independence  and  comfort; 
and  the  viceroy  had  become  apprehensive  of  evils  to 
come.  He  told  the  king  that  the  land  waa  full  of 
negroes  and  mestizos,  greatly  exceeding  the  Span- 
iards in  number,  and  all  anxious  to  purchase  their 
freedom  with  the  lives  of  their  masters.  To  accom- 
plish this  end  there  waa  reason  to  fear  they  would  join 
whichever  side  should  rebel,  Indians  or  Spaniards. 
To  avert  revolt  he  recommended  expeditions  to  bo 
made,  the  companies  to  be  formed  of  white  men, 
negroes,  and  mestizos.  No  more  Spaniards  should  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  country,  much  less  negroes, 
there  being  twenty  thousand  of  the  latter  present, 
and  their  number  increasing.  It  would  be  well  also  to 
send  to  Spain  as  many  of  the  mestizos  as  possible. 

To  satisfy  the  Spaniards  he  favored  the  plan  of 
giving  the  conquerors  and  first  settlers  of  their  heirs 
the  promised  encomiendas,  but  without  political  or 
judicial  powers,  and  making  them  pay  a  portion  of 
the  taxation,  say  one  sixth  or  one  seventh,  for  the 
support  of  the  church,  conversion,  and  instruction  of 
the  natives;  committing,  at  the  same  time,  the  care 
of  teaching  the  aborigines  to  the  prelates,  which  duty 
hitherto  had  belonged  to  the  encomenderos.  These 
should  be  required  to  dwell  at  their  encomiendas,  and 
in  the  town  with  the  prelate.^ 

"The  council  of  bUbopa  in  1065  nlw  «ftid  to  the  crown  that  the  country 
vas  full  of  vagrants  from  Spain;  men  who  bad  neither  occupation  nor  means  of 
livelihood;  aod  it  waa  nopcsaary  to  atop  the  emigration  of  more  of  th.it  dasa. 
Mex.,  in  Paekeco  and  Cdrdrma,  (M.  Voc.,  iii.  0;2tf-7.  This  condition  went  on 
from  bad  to  worse  for  several  years.  The  veedor,  Doctor  Santandcr.  a  resi- 
dent of  16  years  in  America,  recorded  July  15^7.  that  there  were  4.000 
white  perBona  born  in  Mexico  who  were  unemployed  and  without  mpport;  t3 
which  number  were  lo  bo  added  the  white  persoua  from  Spain,  and  tho  haif- 
breeds.  Santander,  Carlo,  in  Col.  Doc.  IiifU.,  xxvi.  3.j1.  To  check  vagrancy 
a  royal  order  of  Oct.  3,  155S,  exacted  that  Spaniards,  Indians,  iu\<l  miMcd 
breeds  slioold  dwell  in  towns.  Purja,  Cedidario,  233.     In  some  port]  of  Kow 
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With  corruption  present  in  the  grand  tribunal,  and 
purity  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the  king's  repre- 
sentative, it  was  natural  that  questions  regarding  the 
powers  of  the  viceroy  should  arise.  Velasco,  as  well 
as  others,  appealed  to  the  emperor  to  make  clear  his 
duties.  Theoretically,  the  viceroy's  powers  had  been, 
and  continued  to  be  till  1560,  unlimited  in  matters 
of  government  As  a  matter  of  form,  Velasco  had, 
OD  difficult  affairs,  invariably  asked  the  audiencia's 
advice.  That  body  together  with  some  wealthy 
Spaniards,  whose  abuses  he  had  suppressed,  or  at- 
tempted to  check,  labored  not  only  to  undermine  his 
standing  at  court,  but  to  restrict  his  powers.  They 
were  aware  that  they  could  not  inOuence  the  king 
against  Velasco  personally,  whose  pure  motives  and 
good  service  were  much  valued;  still,  they  brought 
to  bear  plausible  pretences,  and  won  to  their  views 
some  of  the  king's  counsellors.  Velasco's  health  was 
represented  as  broken,  which  might  affect  his  mind, 
and  render  his  decisions  not  always  judicious.  For 
this  reason  they  claimed  it  was  expedient  to  appoint 
him  a  council  whom  he  should  consult  upon  state 
affairs  before  adopting  any  resolution.  Such  a  course 
would  insure  the  proper  deliberation,  and  relieve  him 
of  much  responsibility.  By  such  means  the  king  was 
finally  brought  to  accede  to  the  suggestions  of  his 
counsellors,  and  decreed  that  in  future  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  should  adopt  no  action  without  the  pre- 
vious advice  and  consent  of  the  audiencia,  which  be- 
came thus  constituted  as  a  viceregal  council.    All  the 


Iml  effects.    No  improveinp  ^ 

Tlio  secoml  marquiis  del  Voile  eonipla.ins  l)ittcrly  of  indolence,  iDcronsing 
want,  &nd  vice;  truth  was  almoat  a  stnui;^crin  thecoantry;  tying  and  perjury 
liiul  become  .-v  staple,  'porqiics  coscclia  (!c3ta  (.icna.'  Corlii,  Carin,  in  I'ackfco 
nnil  ('(ivf/cHCM,  fol:  Dot.,  iv.  4J5-C,  4J3-D.  Still  later,  iu  1570,  vapaboiidago 
and  lawlosmnesa  were  still  rampant.  Jlli-niliria,  Curia  d  Joan  de  Ounuilo,  in 
I'ror.iUi tiu Ei-"n'j.,'iAa.,'Sa.  10,203-0.  An Ljiglishmcui who  viutcd  tliecity 
of  ^'exico  in  I57-,  declared,  *tlio  men. .  .are  marvvUouB  vicious;  anil  in  li!:« 
manner  the  women  ore  dishonest  of  their  bodies.'  Ilaati'  Eel.,  in  IlalUvyt'i 
Vv!/.,  iii.  4C3. 
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authorities  who  treat  of  this  subject  agree  that  the 
new  system  was  productive  of  confusion  and  evil  con- 
sequences, and  that  Spaniards  as  well  as  Indians 
suffered  from  it."^ 

A  large  portion  of  the  most  worthy  Spaniards  dis- 
approved of  the  course  adopted  toward  Velasco.  Even 
the  ayuntamiento  of  Mexico  objected  to  it  without 
showing  any  factious  spirit.  It  chose  two  of  its 
members,  Ger6nimo  Kuiz  de  la  Mota  and  Bernardino 
Albornoz,  to  represent  at  court  the  evils  arising  from 
the  late  enactment  They  were  joined  by  three  promi- 
nent fathers  of  the  Franciscan,  Dominican,  and  Aus- 
tin orders,  who  had  been  despatched  on  the  same 
errand,  one  of  whom  was  Francisco  de  Bustamante,  the 
Franciscan  comisario  general.  The  viceroy,  on  his 
part,  while  obeying  the  royal  mandate,  reiterated  to 
the  king  his  desire  that  a  visitador  should  be  sent 
out.  The  agents  reached  Spain  in  1562,  presented 
their  case,  and  the  royal  counsellors,  to  quiet  them  all, 
advised  the  appointment  of  a  visitador.  The  licen- 
ciadu  Valderrama  was  accordingly  commissioned  with 
instructions  to  consult  public  exigencies,  and  promote, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  welfare  of  New  Spain.  In  due 
time  will  be  presented  to  the  reader  his  arrival,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  trust. 

Most  of  the  measures  enacted  of  late  years  by  the 
crown  for  the  administration  of  affairs  in  New  Spain 
emanated  from  Prince  Philip,  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
government,  owing  to  the  emperor's  failing  health  and 
absence  in  his  German  dominions."    In  January  1556 

*' '  Se  ezpeTimenU  qae  eDcallaban  cada  dia  msB  Iob  ne^loB  de  lo«  Eb- 
paSoles,  7  se  olvidaban  de  los  Datnnilea,'  Caw,  Trfs  Siglot,  i.  ITO.  Mendieta 
apcoks  01  tb«  contempt  that  tna  thrown  upoa  the  royal  repreaentativf a  in  the 
coontry.  Even  the  mitiTea  hod  learned  to  pay  no  respect  to  their  dociaiong,  hav- 
ing been  prevailed  ontolooktothoaadieaciaoa  the  real  superior  authority;  'no 
ha^aia  cuenta  de  lo  qao  eate'os  ha  dicho,  ni  de  lo  qne  dexa  mandado,  que  no 
es  aino  vn  hombro  por  al,  qne  pasa  de  coinino,  y  no  puede  nada,  f^ne  all&  en 
Mexico,  eetim  los  Tlatoquei . . .  que  nos  favorecer^,  y  bai^  lo  que  quiai6remt», ' 
Torqiteynada,  i.  625-6. 

"Ht  ----- 

!l       „  „ 

Hbi.  Max,,  Vol.    n.    ST 
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Philip  was  in  Brussels,  where  he  had  come  according 
to  his  father's  instructions,  to  be  present  at  the  king's 
abdication,  and  to  receive  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
official  notification  was  made  by  both  Charles  and  the 
new  monarch,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Philip  II. 
on  the  day  after  the  ceremony,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  reached  the  city  of  Mexico  till  early  in  1557, 
although  rumors  of  the  change  had  been  rife  during 
the  year.  The  official  announcement  was  received  by 
the  ayuntamiento  of  the  capital  on  the  5th  of  April 
1558,  and  with  the  approbation  of  Viceroy  Velasco, 
the  6th  of  June  was  fixed  for  the  act  of  recognition 
and  of  swearing  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  when 
among  other  ceremonies  the  banner  was  raised.  Arch- 
bishop Montdfar  celebrating  as  pontifical  at  high 
moss. 

On  the  17th  of  June  1556  Philip  had  repeated  to 
the  viceroy  the  notice  of  his  elevation  to  the  throne, 
confinning  him,  the  members  of  the  audiencia,  and 
others  in  their  respective  offices.  He  then  spoke  of 
the  distressed  condition  of  his  treasury,  directing  the 
viceroy  to  appeal  to  the  wealthy  Spaniards  for  pe- 
cuniary assistance.  He  was  not  to  use  coercion,  but 
only  most  persistently  to  ask,  and  to  assure  them  that 
their  aid  would  be  of  great  service  to  their  king  and 
country.  The  viceroy  was  to  arrange  with  the  lenders 
for  the  mode  of  reimbursing  the  loans.  Father  Jos^ 
de  Angulo,  who  had  visited  the  court  at  Brussels  on 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  was  directed  by  the  king  to  return 
to  New  Spain  without  delay,  and  exert  himself  in 
procuring  the  much  needed  funds. 

»  of  Portngbl,  ahoiild  be 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

VICEROY    VELASCO'S    RULE. 

1661-1564. 

Akrital  of  Mabtih  CobtSs,  Second  MABtjuis  dil  Valle — Vihitadob  Tai- 

DBSKAUA  AND  HIS  RELATIONS  WITH  CoUlfH — NeW  PoLIOT  KeOABDINS 

Encomisndas — CoicriB'  Tbooblss — Tbreateked  Revolt  and  Velas- 
co'a  Wise  Codrsi— Rotal  Ordeiis  Affeciino  the  Aodiencia — Tb« 
VtsrcADOs's  Exactions  OP  THE  Inpianh — Hi^EFFOHTSTuCHECKADnsES, 
AND  Pboposed  Rbfobxs — Hb  Disaobebkents  with  the  Vicerot — Con- 
dition ahdChakacterof  Vblasco — His  Death,  Bubial,  ahdGekebal 
Reobkt — PnBua  Education — Floods  ik  the  Mexicak  VALLur— Dis- 
astbods  Expedition  to  Flobisa — Settleue.vts  in  Zacatecas  a.'^o 

GCTANAJDATO — CONQUEST  OF  TUB  NoRTH-WESTEBN  ReOIOK — KlMODOM  OF 

NcrBTA  ViBCATA— Exf  BDmoH  to  the  Pbiufpihes  and  ns  Bescltb, 

I  HAVE  stated  ttat  Martin  Cortes,  the  lawful  heir 
of  Mexico's  conqueror,  was  taken  to  Spain  in  1540, 
being  then  eight  years  of  age.  After  his  father's 
death  he  catne  into  possession  of  his  title  and  of  its 
vast  estates.  He  had  received  a  liberal  education  and 
had  been  trained,  as  became  his  rank,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms;  he  accompanied  Philip  to  Flanders, 
where  he  served  with  distinction,  and  also  in  the 
famous  battle  of  Saint  Quentin,  being  the  first  native 
of  Mexico  to  render  service  to  the  Spanish  crown  in 
Europe.  He  likewise  was  one  of  Philip's  suite  when 
that  prince  went  to  England  to  wed  Queen  Mary. 
After  the  Flanders  campaign  he  married  Dofla  Ana 
Ramirez  de  Arellano,  his  niece,'  for  which  it  is  pre- 
sumed he  first  obtained  a  special  dispensation  of  the 
pope. 

He  now  determined  to  return  to  his  native  land. 

I  Clcaigtro,  Storia  JietM.,  UL  230. 
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Before  leaving  Spain,  however,  he  sold  to  the  king 
his  chief  house  in  Mexico,  that  which  has  since  been 
the  national  palace,  with  the  whole  block  including 
the  mint,  barracks,  and  other  offices.  The  deed  of  con- 
veyance, dated  January  29,  1562,  stipulated  that  the 
quarters  occupied  by  the  oidores,  that  is  to  say,  the 
inontcpfo  building  of  later  years,  should  he  surren- 
dered to  him.* 

About  this  time  was  brought  to  a  final  decision  the 
suit  left  pending  by  the  old  conqueror  at  his  death 
on  the  counting  of  his  vassala.  It  was  against  the 
marquis'  claim.  The  court's  rendering  was  that  every 
house  and  hereditament  should  count  for  one  vecino, 
and  young  Cortes  was  condemned  to  restore  to  the 
crown  all  excess  over  the  23,000  vassals  that  Charles 
had  granted  his  father;  also  to  pay  all  sums  till  then 
collected  by  bis  agents  from  the  vassals  exceeding 
that  number.  This  last  part  of  the  decision  was  tanta- 
mount to  utter  ruin  for  the  young  marquia  How- 
ever, Philip,  who  held  in  high  esteem  the  great  services 
of  the  conqueror,  and  also  those  of  the  son,  exempted 
the  latter  from  the  payment  of  the  excess  above  men- 
tioned, and,  in  the  c^ula  issued  at  Toledo  March 
IG,  15G2,  not  only  confirmed  the  grant  made  to  his 
father,  but  also  renewed  it  without  restriction;  that 
is  to  say,  all  vecinos  of  the  twenty-three  towns,  what- 
soever their  number,  were  to  be  reckoned  as  his  vas- 
sals. The  only  exception  was  the  villa  and  port  of 
Tehuantepec,  which  the  crown  reserved  for  govern- 
ment uses,  allowing  in  compensation  therefor  the 
tributes  it  yielded. 

All  his  affairs  being  thus  advantageously  arranged, 
the  marquis,  now  aged  thirty  years,  embarked  for 
Mexico  with  his  family,  excepting  his  eldest  son  and 
heir  presumptive,  whom  he  left  in  Seville,  bringing 

'  Tbo  property  no  conveyed  the  viceroy  and  andiencia  removed  to  in  15G2. 
It  was  destroyed  Juno  S,  ](i!K!,  by  a  conflasration  durins  the  rigta.  The  old 
puliLce  WBB  also  situated  on  the  plaza,  and  bonnded  by  uo  itreeta  of  Tocuba, 
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also  Ills  half-brothers  Martin,  Marina's  son,  and  Luis, 
Bon  of  Antonia  Hermosilla.'  There  is  nothiog  to 
show  the  date  of  their  embarkation,  but  in  September 
1562  they  arrived  atCampeche  in  a  small  ship,  during 
a  severe  gale,  the  family  having  experienced  much 
suffering.*  After  a  sojourn  there  of  two  months  they 
continued  their  journey,  and  arrived  safely  in  Mexico 
early  in  the  spring  of  1563,  there  to  be  received  with 
the  great  demonstrations  due  his  rank  and  the  memory 
of  his  father." 

The  marquis'  high  rank  and  lar^e  income,  united  to 
the  memory  of  his  father's  illustrious  deeds  and  his 
own  hcnorahle  services,  gave  him  the  most  prominent 
standing  in  the  country,  second  only  to  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  the  crown.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  but 
due  his  father's  name  that  the  son  should  set  up  an 
establishment  on  the  footing  of  a  prince,  where  his 
friends  were  at  all  times  welcomed  and  entertained 
with  lavish  hospitality.  This  augmented  his  influence 
and  made  him  a  power  in  the  land.  When  he  rode 
out  he  was  followed  by  a  page  wearing  a  steel  helmet 
and  carrying  a  raised  lance  the  point  of  which  was 
enclosed  in  a  bag  with  small  silken  tassels  for  closing 
it;  and  to  attend  church  he  caused  his  servants  to 
take  there  for  himself  and  the  marchioness  two  velvet 
prie-dieux  with  two  cushions  and  two  chairs.  This 
could  be  done  in  Spain  by  persons  of  rank  without 

'  MtLrtin  bad  been  token  to  Spein  in  1j28.  Ch&rles  ¥.  made  him  &  knight 
of  Santiago;  and  vhea  old  enongb  to  rnter  ttie  military  profesBicm  be  served 
is  the  campaigns  of  Algiers  and  Ucrmony,  diatiiigujahiag  himself  tuid  recciv- 
ing  several  wounde.  Hia  fortune  was  scanty,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
derived  his  support  almost  entirely  from  liis  brother,  the  marquis.  Ho  mar- 
ried an  cstinmClo  lady,  Dotla  Bemardiua  de  Pornu. 

'  The  alcalde  mayor  and  the  bialiop  visited  tliem  and  rendered  all  the  aid 
in  their  power.  The  marohioncaa  tliere  gave  birtli  to  a  boy.  QuiLoda,  Carta 
at  Ueij  (March  15,  ISCl),  in  Carlev  de  Indian,  38j.  The  boy  was  chiiatcned 
Gerfinimo.  Pendta,  jVo«.  Hiat.,  140-7,  187,  340-1. 

'Evorynhcrc  on  the  route  the  marquis  was  greeted  'n-ith  marks  of  afii.'C- 
tion.  The  capital  gave  him  an  cnthusisastic  ivelcomc.  Upwnnla  of  300  ma^- 
uiScently  attired  and  mounted  gcnttcmcn  escorted  him  into  the  city;  anotlior 
body  of  2,000  horsemen  with  black  cloaks  followed  in  tho  procesaion.  After 
promenading  the  streets  clieercd  by  the  people  and  greeted  with  the  smiles 
of  the  Rrgt  ladies  of  tho  country,  tlic  maniuis  and  his  friends  vLiit&l  Viceroy 
Vielasco,  who  gavo  liim  a  Learty  wclcouic.  I'craUa,  Xut.  Hist.,  \i)l-2. 
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exciting  comment,  but  in  Mexiiso  it  awakened  envy, 
and  later  was  brought  forward  as  a  serious  charge. 

The  friends  and  associates  of  the  young  nobleman 
wcie  amoog  the  first  families  of  the  city,  including 
the  viceroy  and  his  eon.  Among  bis  most  intimate 
acquaintances  were  the  brothers  Gil  Gonzalez  and 
Alonso  de  Avila,  sons  of  the  conqueror  Gil  Gonzalez 
de  Avila  and  his  wife  Dona  Leonor  de  Alvarado.'  Bom 
in  Mexico  of  pure  Castilian  blood,  they  were  for  their 
high  character  and  agreeable  manners  generally  es- 
teemed. The  first-named  was  now  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  a  widower,  quiet  and  grave  though  affable, 
and  held  in  encomienda  the  town  of  Ixmiquilpan. 
Alonso  was  a  year  younger,  handsome,  elegant,  brave, 
and  jovial,  and  possessed  the  valuable  encomiendas  of 
Quautitlan,  Jaltocan,  Zir^ndaro,  and  Guaineo,  which 
yielded  him  a  considerable  income.  His  wife,  Dona 
Mana  de  Sosa,  was  an  estimable  young  lady.  The 
marquis  was  often  seen  in  company  with  the  two 
brothers,  and  the  intimacy  brought  upon  them  all 
great  grief,  as  we  shtdl  see. 

Society  in  Mexico  had  rapidly  developed  during 
the  last  two  decades,  and  was  now  becoming  in  many 
respects  individual  and  pronounced.  Upon  the  Old 
World  manners  and  customs  was  cast  the  New  World 
influence,  and  the  result  was  an  order  of  things  never 
before  witnessed.  While  holding  to  ancient  tradi- 
tions, there  was  less  restraint,  more  freedom  of  thought, 
more  room  for  aspiration  and  respiration  in  Amencan 
airs  than  in  European.  Side  by  side  were  the  de- 
scendants of  the  conquerors  and  the  Spanish  nobility 
which  constituted  the  aristocracy.  The  opening  of 
mines  and  tlie  slavery  system  in  its  severm  modified 
forms  had  brought  on  flush  times.  Money  was  abun- 
dant and  freely  spent. 

Banquets,  balls,  and  other  entertainments  were  of 
daily  occurrence  in  high  circles,  all  vying  with  one 

-e  the  ton*  of  AIoiwo  d« 
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another  in  reckless  expenditure.  Having  once  placed 
themselves  on  the  slippery  declivity  of  human  folly, 
it  was  difficult  for  the  young  nobihty  to  stop  short  of 
ruin.  Most  of  the  first  families  soon  found  themselves 
deeply  in  debt,  and  with  their  property  encumbered. 
A  lar^e  portion  of  the  debts  had  been  incurred  at  the 
gaming-table  and  by  the  practice  of  other  vices.  The 
young  men  were  wont  to  indulge  in  masked  prome- 
nades on  horseback,  and  failed  not  to  take  advantage 
of  their  position  and  wealth  to  corrupt  women.' 

The  marques  del  Valle,  however,  seems  to  have 
behaved  weli,  never  giving  himself  up  to  vicious  prac- 
tices. Like  his  father  he  was  respectful  to  the  church 
and  its  ministers,  often  dismounting  to  bend  the  knee 
and  kiss  the  friar's  hand,  which  example  the  natives 
were  not  slow  to  follow,^  The  friendship  between 
the  marquis  and  the  Velascos  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  great  display  of  wealth  by  the  former  in- 
dicated his  determination  to  hold  the  first  position  in 
the  countiy,  even  overshadowing  the  viceroy,  who, 
as  the  monarch's  lieutenant,  could  not  brook  such 
pretensions.  And  when  the  viceroy  showed  signs  of 
temper,  CorttJa  arraj'ed  himself  in  yet  greater  ostenta- 
tion. He  ordered  made  for  himself  a  silver  seal,  some- 
what smaller  than  the  one  used  by  the  king,  on  which 
was  engraved  the  words  "Martinus  Cortesus  primus 
hujus  nominis  Dux  marchio  secundus."'  When  it 
was  taken  to  the  royal  treasury  officials  to  pay  the 
fifth  duty,  the  chief  official,  Hortuilo  de  Ibarra,  con- 
sidering it  too  large  for  a  subject  to  use,  delivered  it 
to  the  viceroy,  who  being  of  the  same  opinion  re- 
tained the  seal,  instituted  proceedings,  and  sent  them 
to  the  king.  This  action  of  course  displeased  Cortds, 
and  widened  the  breach.     Their  feud  was  so  warm 

'  Viceroy  VeUsco  tried  to  check  it,  but  met  with  poor  sucoeaa.  PeraUa, 
Not.  Hitl..  183. 

'  When  asked  »bo  taught  them  to  kne«l  and  kiu  the  priest's  hand,  they 
wonld  answer,  '  El  gna  capittm  Don  Martin  Cort^ '  Zcvculue,  Biel.  y  Viage, 
361-2. 

'  Martin  Cortes,  first  captain  (or  duke)  and  second  msiqnis  of  bis  name. 
Onaco  V  Berra,  Hoi.  Uitt.,  79. 
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that  on  the  arrival  of  the  visltador,  Valderrama,  it 
broke  out  disgracefally.  For  the  reception  of  the 
visitador  the  viceroy  iuvited  all  officials  and  persons 
of  rank,  among  them  the  marquis,  who  paid  no  heed 
to  the  invitation  and  resolved  not  to  appear  in  the 
viceregal  suite.  He  would  go  in  advance  with  some 
friends,  and  be  followed  by  the  page  with  the  lance, 
his  object  being  to  meet  the  visitador  in  Cuitlahuac, 
four  leagues  out;  but  he  came  "upon  him  in  fact  at 
Itztapalapa,  a  league  and  a  half  from-  Mexico. 

Valderrama  was  gratified  at  this  mark  of  attention, 
and  with  the  marquis'  manner,  and  together  they 
rode  toward  the  city.  Thougli  chagrined,  Velasco 
smothered  his  resentment  as  best  he  was  .able  until 
he  saw  the  page,  when  he  sent  Antonio  de  Turcios, 
the  secretary  of  the  audiencia,  to  tell  Cortes  that  he 
should  at  once  send  the  fellow  away.  Such  an  order, 
now  for  the  first  time  given,  and  in  such  company, 
enraged  the  marquis,  who  resolved  to  disregard  it. 
When  the  viceroy  threatened  him  with  arrest,  the 
marquis  turned  to  the  visitador  and  said,  "  Your  wor- 
ship has  now  the  evidence  of  the  viceroy's  iU-will 
toward  me.  I  am  glad  this  has  occurred  that  you 
may  form  your  own  judgment."  Valderrama,  in  order 
to  stop  the  disagreeable  scene,  supported  the  vice- 
roy's authority.  But  not  to  wound  the  marquis  too 
deeply,  he  ordered  the  page  to  keep  himself  at  some 
distance  from  the  suite.  This  reconciled  matters,  and 
the  march  continued  on  to  the  city,  where  all  entered 
on  the  16th  of  August  1563.  Valderrama  became 
the  guest  of  the  marquis,  and  there  waa  soon  an  inti- 
mate friendship  between  them. 

The  marquis  shortly  afterward  caused  his  intendente 
to  form  a  general  statement  of  his  affairs,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  yearly  income  from  the  encomi- 
cndas  amounted  to  150,000  pesos.  It  reached  the 
ears  of  the  king,  wlio  thought  the  revenue  almost  too 
royal  for  a  subject,  and  directed  the  solicitor  general 
to  notifv  Cortes  that  the  crown  had  been  deceived 
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■with  regard  to  the  value  of  his  eneomiendas.  Doctor 
Zurita  was  consequently  deputed  by  the  audieocia  to 
make  the  count  of  the  loaiana,  and  the  report  was 
against  the  holder." 

The  crown  then  resolved  that  eneomiendas  should 
not  be  transmissible  to  the  third  generation.  This 
measure  was  deemed  unjust  by  the  encomenderos, 
whose  wrath  against  the  king  and  his  advisers  became 
hot."  Among  the  more  violent  was  Alonso  de  Avila, 
whose  income  it  is  said  was  twenty  thousand  pesos 
per  annum.  With  him  were  his  brother  and  Baltasar 
de  Aguilar,  who  as  they  talked  of  the  matter  among 
themselves,  and  with  others,  became  more  and  more 
enraged,  apd  in  time  it  was  said  that  the  three  were 
at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  crown,  and 
fast  winning  to  their  plans  influential  men  by  the 
offer  of  honors  and  offices,  of  all  which  the  marquis 
was  said  to  be  appiised."  The  viceroy  hearing  of  it 
summoned  to  his  presence  the  suspected  parties,  and 
spoke  to  them  with  his  customary  wisdom  and  kind- 
ness. Little  more  was  heard  of  it  at  the  time  and  it 
was  supposed  the  affair  was  at  an  end."  The  enco- 
menderos, however,  resolved  to  bring  before  the  crown 
the_^  matter  of  their  holdings.  Having  first  obtained 
leave  of  the  audiencia,  on  the  4th  of  February  1564 
they  came  before  the  city  council  of  Mexico  in  a  com- 
mittee composed  of  Francisco  de  Velasco,  Gonzalo  de 
las  Casas,  Gonzalo  Cerezo,  and  Rodrigo  Maldonado. 
The  council  approved  of  the  plan,  and  chose  young 

'*  Cortdd  complained  that  the  compntatioii  had  been  parpoaely  eicenive, 
not  «o  much  to  injure  him  aa  to  blind  the  king.  Carta  (Oct  10,  1563),  in 
PacAeco  and  Cdrdeniu,  Col.  Doc.,  iv.  4C0-1.  The  viceroy  on  Juno  22,  1364, 
reported  bis  towns  to  have  upward  of  00,000  natives  that  most  have  yielded 
64,387  pesos  ammally,  that  is  to  say,  a  popnlation  of  17,000  and  an  income 
of  over  47,000  pesos  in  oxcess  of  the  ongioal  gntot  to  his  father.  Onxeo  y 
Jierra,Ifot.nut.,2B. 

"Many  of  them  in  their  excitement  threatened  to  repudiate  the  king's 
•nthority  in  these  dominions.  Peraita,  Not.  Iliat.,  IDS. 

'"ije  bahld,  que  baziim  ya  maess  de  cttmpo  y  ofipialcs,  y  tltnlos  en  las 
pueblos,  da  duiiucB  y  pondeB;  y  pncsto  ya  todo  en  plitica,  dieron  parte  dello 
al  mumaes."  Pimita,  Not.  Hiit.,  106. 

"  Velasco,  notwithstunding,  represented  the  marqnia'  condnct  in  dark 
colors;  he  could  not  avoid  inflicting  some  punishment  on  his  enemy. 
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Alonso  de  Avila,  one  of  its  members,  to  repre- 
sent the  matter  in  Spain.  But  afterward,  at  a  meet- 
ing held  at  the  house  of  the  marquis,  Diego  Ferrer, 
'nho  had  been  bis  tutor,  was  selected  for  the  mis- 


The  king's  instructions  to  Visitador  Valderrama 
were  quite  explicit  as  to  the  course  he  was  to  pursue 
toward  the  audiencia.  He  was  to  enforce  the  royal 
decrees  which  forbade  their  engaging  in  expeditions 
of  discovery  or  in  any  business  foreign  to  their  official 
duties.  They  had,  it  seems,  remonstrated  against  that 
strict  rule,  and  their  requests  had  been  refused  by  the 
crown;  it  was  no'w  notorious  that  they  engaged  in 
unlawful  business,  and  from  the  profits  paid  the  fines, 
when  they  could  not  escape  them."  The  viceroy  was 
empowered  to  try  ofiences  of  the  oidores,  who  were 
comnaanded  to  testify  whenever  called  upon.  The 
instructions  provided  that  iu  the  event  of  his  death 
or  inability  to  discbarge  his  duties,  the  audiencia 
should  rule  temporarily.  It  was  certainly  well  to  pro- 
vide for  the  succession,  but  it  was  not  wise  to  let  it 
fall  to  corrupt  men. 

After  the  ting's  envoy  had  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  his  journey,  he  went  to  inspect  the  king's 
towns.  Under  the  impression  that  the  tribute  the 
natives  were  paying  was  too  little,  he  doubled  it,  in- 
cluding now  those  who  lived  in  the  city  of  Mexico 
and  bad  been  heretofore  exempt  from  tribute.  Under 
the  new  law  all  must  pay  two  pesos  instead  of  one 
every  year.  The  natives  presented  a  petition  to  the 
visitador  against  the  change,  but  it  availed  nothing; 
nor  were  the  viceroy's  representations  in  their  favor 
more  successful.     Valderrama's  heartlessness  and  ob- 


woiild  be  punished  with  diemiBB&I  from  office,  forfeiture  of  eatate,  uid  a  fina 
of  l.OGOducata;  and  persons  acting  in  copnrtEenhip  irith  them  woaid  abobe 
■ubjcctcd  to  confiEcatJoD  of  their  estatcB.  The  viiitiidor  bimaeU  wu  forbidilen 
to  send  any  relative  to  visit  provinces  in  hi»  name.  Hewostomake  thevisiti 
in  pcTBon.  Cavo,  TretSiglot,  L  172-3. 
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stinacy  disgusted  all  classes,  and  won  him  an  unenvi- 
able name." 

In  bis  report  to  the  king  on  judicial  matters  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1564,  he  said  that  the  ofHcials  were  not  as 
they  should  be,  hinting  that  the  viceroy  and  his  son 
and  brother,  aa  well  as  the  oidores,  had  too  many  rela- 
tives in  the  country,  all  of  whom  were  interested  in 
affairs  and  aided  one  another;"  hence  the  quality  of 
justice  was  not  always  reputable.  He  had  also  con- 
cluded upon  the  retirement  of  two  of  the  oidores,  one 
of  whom  was  aged  and  the  other  deaf;  recommending 
at  the  same  time  the  appointment  of  alcaldes  to  pre- 
side over  the  lower  courts  of  judicature.  He  hinted 
that  some  infamous  rascality,  without  saying  what,  was 
practised  under  cover  of  -  authority,  which  he  would 
in  due  time  expose  and  punish,  and  endeavor  at  the 
same  time  to  clear  the  country  of  such  characters  as 
its  authors."  His  interference  was  salutary  in  most 
instances.  In  lieu  of  the  tax  of  two  pesos  some  paid 
one  peso,  and  half  a  fanega  of  maize,  or  each  paid 
his  proportion  on  the  quantity  of  land  held.  A  few 
years  later  negroes  and  mulattoes  were  also  required 
to  pay  a  tribute  of  two  pesos  yearly.'^ 

The  king's  financial  affairs  were  not  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  Martin  Cortes,  who  had  perhaps 
cfeased  after  his  rupture  with  the  Velascos  to  be  an 
impartial  authority,  suggested  that  the  counting  and 
tax.ing  of  the  crown  Indians  should  not  be  left  to 

"That  of  '•fliridor  da  1m  indioa.'  Torqwrnada,  L  624-5.  Cava,  Tret 
BiQhi,  i.  174. 

"Volderrama  even  repreaented  Velaaco  aa  ui  incompetent,  who,  tosether 
with  his  favored  DominicauB,  hod  brought  the  country  to  tho  brink  oi  ruin. 
Th«  Cocainicani,  a,  little  later,  took  sidei  in  the  troubles  with  tho  audioncia 
and  its  faction,  whilst  ths  Franciacims,  their  rivals,  for  a  tiine  favored  tita 
Oortds  clique. 

"  'Aqut  hay  eacribanoa  j  teatispa  para  lo  que  loa  quiaieren.'  Valderramti, 
Carta*,  in  Pncha^  and  CdriUncu,  Col.  Dor.,  iv.  355-7, 308-0.  His  undonbted 
leal  aod  ability,  however,  were  of  littlu  avail  agniiist  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  oidores  and  the  force  ol  long-establiehed  usage. 

"  If  married  within  their  own  class;  if  single,  one  peso.  A  feinnlc  negro 
or  mulatto  married  to  a  Spaniard  waa  excmptj  if  to  an  Indian,  the  huabaiura 
rate  was  paid.  The  ofTepring  of  a  negro  and  on  Indian  paid  as  an  Indian. 
MoTilatuaor,  Auloa  Aeonl.,  148-0;  Zamora,  Sib,  Leg,  Ult„  iv.  4G1-2. 
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the  viceroy  if  bis  Majesty  desired  a  lai^o  revenue 
from  them,  but  to  the  visitador  should  be  given  the 
entire  control."  He  also  boldly  asserted  that  there 
was  a  manifest  lack  of  integrity  in  the  officials  which 
unfavorably  affected  the  royal  treasury.  The  evidence 
appeared  in  the  fact  that  the  crown  from  upwards  of 
440,000  Indians  drew  only  about  160,000  pesos  yearly, 
and  he  was  sure  that  more  than  300,000  pesos  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  certain  officials.  To  support 
this  assertion  he  mentioned  a  case  in  point  that  con- 
cerned him  personally,  by  which  be  lost  heavily  every 
year.***  Besides  the  savings  from  vacant  corregimi- 
entos  there  were  the  quitas,  or  four  months'  pay  out  of 
every  sixteen  served,  much  of  which  was  taken  from 
those  who  rendered  service,  to  give  to  others  who  did 
nothing.  The  fund  was  thus  exhausted,  and  the  really 
needy  got  no  relief.  The  king's  orders  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  moneys  appropriated  by  him  were  not 
faithfully  obeyed,  and  hence  the  nunieroua  complaints. 
Only  the  old  conquerors  and  their  sons  received  money 
on  the  treasury  drafts, 

Valderrama  sought  to  correct  these  abuses,  and 
wrote  the  king,  February  24,  1564,  of  the  treasury 
officials  having  notified  him  that  the  first  outgoing 
fleet  would  convey  to  Spain  but  a  small  sum  of  money, 
and  they  would  have  certainly  carried  out  their 
original  intention  but  for  his  timely  arrival;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  it  would  take  away  a  larger  amount 
than  ever  before,  namely,  not  less  than  40,000  marks 
of  silver."    Nor  did  the  visitador  in  his  reports  con- 

"  Of  course  he  gave  plaualblo  raaaoni,  to  nit:  tlie  viceroy  had  so  macli  to 
Attend  to  in  govemmciital,  judicial,  ood  other  afToira,  that  be  could  not  bestow 
the  proper  cam  ou  tho  finances.  Corttt,  Cartas,  in  Padieco  and  Cdrdttuu,  6W. 
Doe.,  iv.  4j2,  401-2. 

'"  Detecting  in  one  of  his  towns  a.  deficit  of  abont  S,0CO  pesos  a  year,  he 
inqnired  into  tho  matter,  and  learned  that  4130  or  500  peios  nad  gone  to  ths 
friars,  and  the  remainder  liad  been  consumed  in  drinking  b;  cliiels,  alcaldes, 
and  tegidores.  Id.,  441-2.  Tho  vecdor,  Santandor,  'iioA  in  15j7  reported 
that  tlio  revenue  was  detrandcd  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  pesos,  and  that 
another  million  went  abroad  carried  away  by  foreigners.  Saidaadtr,  Catta, 
in  Vol.  Doe.  laid.,  xxvi.  313. 

"  In  this  connection  he  urged  tlia  prompt  r^mittiBnce  of  quicksilver,  which 
was  much  needed  to  keep  tbo  mines  productive;  then  money  would  circulate. 
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fine  himself  to  finaDcial  matters;  he  suggested  a  rad- 
ical change  in  the  tenure  of  office.  He  disliked  that 
public  officers  should  take  root  in  New  Spain,  as  if 
they  expected  to  pass  here  the  rest  of  their  lives.  He 
preferred  that  the  meritorious  should  have  their  re- 
wards elsewhera:  those  who  had  been  neglectful  or 
criminal  should  be  punished.  The  corregimientos  had 
been  often  improperly  bestowed,  and  the  old  settlers 
thereby  much  offended.''  The  accounting  by  viceroys 
and  oidores  he  recommended  to  be  at  short  periods, 
and  not  as  heretofore  in  many  instances  at  intervals 
of  sixteen  or  twenty  years.  They  should  certainly  be 
held  to  account  before  they  died.  He  also  objected 
to  the  presidency  of  the  audiencia  being  vested  in  the 
viceroy,  instead  of  in  a  jurist.  The  oidores,  he  said, 
usually  voted  as  the  viceroy  desired.^ 

Velaseo  was  much  annoyed  at  this  meddling  of 
Valderrama,  as  he  termed  it,  with  viceregal  aflairs, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  dissensions"  which  followed, 
he  threatened  to  throw  up  the  office;  but  .Valderrama 
dissuaded  him,  saying  that  he  was  simply  doing  his 
duty.^  Death,  that  great  comforter  and  final  rest, 
soon  came  to  the  viceroy's  relief.  He  had  been  ill  for 
some  time,  when  a  diseased  bladder  suddenly  termi- 
nated his  career  the  31st  of  July  1564. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  with  a  pomp  such  as 

tributes  would  be  collected,  and  the  treaBoiy  benefited  Accordingly.  Valda^ 
rama.  in  Pachtco  and  Cdrdmuu,  Col.  Doc.,  iv.  360-7. 

"  It  hod  been  providod  by  royal  order  of  September  4,  1560,  that  no  oor- 
regidor  appointed  by  tbe  audiencia  for  two  years  ghonid  have  BJiother  term 
widiout  having  firat  been  subjected  to  a  reiidencia  and  come  out  of  it  vith  a 
dear  record.  Pvga,  Cedulario,  210. 

"  'DA  &  parientes,  amigoa  y  criadoe  de.Oidoree,  y  ami  todoa  le  ban 
meneater.  Y  on  com  recia  Totor  un  Oidor  contra  lo  qne  cl  Vircy  quiercy 
dice,'  KoWcrramo,  inPacftecoand  CdrdfjKM,  Co/.  iJoc., iv,  357-0,  3M,  The 
appointment  of  a  jnriit  to  preside  over  tbe  court  became  the  practice  som« 
yeara  later. 

"  On  annouDcing  to  the  crown  the  visttador's  arrival  he  nmke  of  him  as  a 
'peraona  d*  tanta  calidod,  letraa,  y  confenfia.'  Carta,  in  Cartas  dt  India*, 

"The  old  mau  was  poor  and  overburdened  with  debt.  A  letter  from  him 
in  bis  aon'*  handwriting,  of  Angnst  1,  1562,  to  the  king's  secretary,  Fnucisco 
de  Enao,  shows  how  dcpregead  be  was;  "estoy  viejoypobre,  y  con  poca  solud, 
V  qnon  olvidado  me  tieneS.  M.  pannomehazcrmerfedniimishijoa,  yqua 
la  muerte  eati  cerca.'    In  Id.,  ZJ5. 
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had  never  before  been  seen  in  Mexico.  The  remains 
left  the  viceregal  residence  escorted  by  all  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  directed  respectively  by 
the  audiencia,  visitador,  archiepiscopal  and  municipal 
authorities,  and  were  carried  to  the  Dominican  con- 
vent on  the  shoulders  of  four  of  the  bishops  who  had 
come  to  attend  the  ecclesiastical  synod.  The  tiwjps 
organized  for  the  Philippines  expedition  formed  part 
of  the  funeral  cortege.  All  classes  of  the  population 
spontaneously  manifested  their  love  by  following  the 
remains  to  their  last  resting-place.  Mourning  waa 
both  officially  and  publicly  observed  for  a  month.** 

His  death  fell  as  a  bereavement  upon  the  commo- 
rity.  However  Martin  Cortes  might  scowl,  or  Val- 
derrama  write  to  the  king,  the  verdict  of  the  people 
was  "El  prudentfsimo,  tutor,  padre  de  la  patria,"  and 
"Libortador  de  los  indioa."  He  had  been  indeed  a 
father  to  the  oppressed,  a  man  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties.  He  was  never  rich,  partly 
because  he-  did  not  pilfer  from  the  king's  chest, 
and  partly  because  of^  improvident  and  extravagant 
habits.  He  had  a  fondness  for  entertaining;  he  waa 
a  fine  rider,  and  liked  to  display  bis  horsemanship, 
which  often  led  him  into  undue  expense;  but  all  this 
only  added  to  hia  popularity  among  those  having 
pimilar  tastes." 

It  was  conceded  by  all  that  Valderrama  had  con- 
demned Velasco  too  severely,  and  had  praised  himself 

**  Some  ye&n  l&ter  his  son  Lull  became  vicerOT,  and  the  new  church  of 
tb«  Domuticana  being  Eniahed,  he  had  hia  father's  bones  transferred  to  a 
beautiful  eetalcbte  built  raipressly  to  receive  them.  Loremmia,  \a  JIut.  2f. 
Eep.,  14,  15;  Torqvematia,  i.  628-7;  Caro,  Tra  Sight,  L  175;  Btamnoni, 
CrOn.  Midi.,  t.  142-3,  658-9. 

"  Pcrolta  speaks  glowingly  of  him,  and  of  the  enthnuasm  he  awahened 
whenever  he  took  part  in  tlis  games;  '  Era  mu;  lindo  liomLre  de  ft  caballo. 
Yo  conoefi  caballeros  andar,  quajido  sabian  que  el  virrey  abia  de  jugar  las 
caSas,  ccliando  mil  ter^eros  paia  que  loa  tneticsen  en  el  regodjo;  y  el  que 
entrabo,  1e  ]iare^  tener  un  &btto  cu  loa  pcchos  Begun  quedaba  onrrado.'  It 
had  been  remarlicd  that  were  Velaaco  to  take  away  all  tbe  towns  and  enco- 
miendas,  he  could  Itill  make  the  proprietors  forget  their  losa  by  causing  hia 
hone  to  sound  a,  breast-strag)  of  bells  in  the  street,  so  great  vma  the  craze  for 
this  species  of  amusemeot.  Ptraita,  NoL  JJitt,,  pp.  xiii.-xiv.  17S-&  See,  aiao, 
Tvrquemada,  i.  C23-4i  Vonsaln  Ihimia,  Tealro  Edti,  L  33-t. 
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too  highly  in  speaking  of  the  royal  revenue  and  other 
matters.  In  letters  to  the  crown  from  the  ayunta- 
miento,  the  chapter  of  the  archdiocese,  and  the  pro- 
vincial and  council  of  the  Franciscans,  full  justice  ia 
done  to  the  memory  of  Velasco."  He  had  undoubtedly 
promoted  the  public  welfiire,  and  fulfilled  his  duty  to 
the  king  by  carrying  out  the  policy  of  Viceroy  Men- 
doza. 

One  of  the  viceroy's  first  acts  on  assuming  office  had 
been  to  summon  the  teachers  of  schools  and  colleges, 
and  to  ui^e  upon  them  the  education  of  the  young, 
not  only  in  letters,  but  in  morals,  meanwhile  assuring 
them  of  his  protection.  Shortly  after,  under  royal 
orders,  were  established  and  endowed  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  one  school  for  poor  girls  and  another  for  poor 
boys;  and  the  authorities  were  enjoined  to  watch  over 
and  foster  them.  And  still  later  the  site  on  which  had 
stood  the  house  of  Alonso  de  Avila  was  given  them. 
Likewise  the  higher  branches  of  education  no  less 
than  Christianity  and  material  improvement  had  been 
thought  of  by  the  king.  In  fact,  we  know  from 
Herrera,  that  a  dozen  years  previously  the  court  had 
adopted  measures  toward  that  end,  which  for  some 
reason  had  not  been  carried  out.  Now  all  former  re- 
solves culminated  pursuant  to  three  royal  orders  of 
September  21,  1551,  in  the  founding  of  a  university 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  appointment 
of  professors  and  the  appropriation  of  funds  for  its 
support,  namely,  one  thousand  pesos  de  oro  annually.*" 

No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  the  project,  and 
the  institution  was  inaugurated  with  great  ^clat  Jan- 
uary 25,  1553,  its  professors  being  at  the  same  time 


mira  the  wise  rule  of  VelMco  ia  New  Spain.  Hia  son  was  itrongly  brought 
forward  for  preferment  Torqaemada,  i.  027-6;  PeraHa,  ft'ot.  Ilitl.,  380-1; 
FrandKanot,  Abandono,  iaProv,  del S.  Evaag.,  MS.,  No.  12, 172;  IStauniotit, 
Cnfn.  ifKh..y.65». 

"  Philip  II.  confirmed  it  Oct  4,  1570,  and  decreed  an  inerpase  of  3,000 
peww  June  2S,  1507.  Soe.  Mrx.  Oeoa.,  BoUtin,  iv.  207.  The  foundation  of  ft 
nnivermty  had  been  decreed  by  tlie  Ring  u  early  oa  1539.  Herrera,  dec,  vi. 
lib.  vii  ckp.  -n. 
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fomially  installed."  The  institution  being  under  royal 
patronage  used  the  arms  of  the  crown  of  Castile,  and, 
in  fact,  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  and  preeminence 
as  the  famous  university  of  Salamanca." 

A  calamity  that  befell  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1553 
was  the  occasion  of  the  display  of  interest,  ability, 
and  energy  so  common  with  Velasco.  A  long  drought 
followed  by  heavy  rains  lasting  twenty-four  hours 
resulted  in  a  flood,  attended  with  great  damage  to 
property.  It  was  the  first  inundation  since  the  Span- 
ish conquest.  The  Spaniards  became  greatly  alarmed, 
but  the  Indians,  who  were  well  informed  regarding 
several  previous  floods,  took  the  matter  coolly.      The 

*°  The  Bite  fixed  npon  woe  tbe  houses  of  Catalioa  de  Monte  jo.  Oryatua,  Cron. 
8.  Auguet,  80-1.  In  luSl  the  rector,  Doctor  Sanchez  de  Faredes,  an  oidor, 
being  authorized  to  select  a  Boitohle  biiilding  for  the  nniversity,  chose  the 
property  of  the  marquiSs  del  Valle  in  the  plaiucla  del  Volador,  nod  seized  it 
at  the  price  Qxcd  by  appraisers.  Notwithstanding  much  oppoaitiaii  on  tbe 
part  of  the  owner's  attorney,  Guillen  Pcraza  de  Ayala,  a  building  was  erected 
upon  tbe  gronod,  and  the  university  brought  to  it.  The  suit  was  continued 
sud  decisions  issued  from  the  supreme  government  in  favor  of  the  niarquis; 
but  the  viceroy,  Villamanrique,  for  diver?  reasons,  ordered  the  o 


eroy,  ViL  .     , 

and  the  university  t4>  hold  poaseasion.  However,  on  the  fith  (.f 
July  1580  tho  edifice  fell  to  tlio  ground.  The  rector,  Dr  Sancho  Sanchez  do 
SlitHon,  then  applied  to  the  audiencia  for  a  new  building,  and  the  bouse  of 
the  inarqui3s  del  Valle,  on  Enipedradillo  street,  was  tahen  at  the  valnatioa  of 
0,003  pesos.  In  tbe  course  of  time  a  Bccoud  sto^  was  added,  the  taJa  del 
f/tnerid  was  adorned  in  the  reign  of  Ciirlos  II.,  and  nearly  the  whole  edifice 
renovated  in  Uiot  o£  Ciirlos  HI.   Alaman,  DUctI.,  u.  210-20,  201. 

"  The  rector  or  president  hcdjudicinl  authority  over  the  doctors  andalumni 
in  light  offences,  and  in  all  matters  strictly  within  its  province.  The  nlumni 
were  exempt  from  peraonal  service,  and  had  the  privileges  of  the  nobility. 
The  title  of  Fontificis  was  conferred  tomp  years  later  by  the  pope.  At  tho 
time  of  its  foundation  the  univereity  had  seven  endowccf  chairs,  the  appoint- 
ments to  which  were  made  by  the  viceroy.  The  classes  were  of  gtsuiniar, 
Latin  and  Greek,  philosophy,  rhetoric,  theology,  and  law  in  all  its  branches, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  physic  and  medicine;  the  Otoml  and  Mexican  lan- 
guages were  also  taught.  The  firat  rector  or  president  was  the  oidor  I)r 
Antonio  Bodriguez  de  Quesada.  The  chairs  of  civil  law  and  Greek  wera 
placed  in  charge  of  Dr  Frias;  the  others  liad  tbe  following  teachers:  holy 
scriptures,  the  Austin  friar,  Alonso  do  la  Veracruz;  theology,  the  Dominican, 
Fr  Pedro  Pefiaj  mathematics,  Juan  Negrete;  couon  lawrDoctor  Mnrrones; 
granunar,  Juan  Bnstamante.  The  other  branches  were  also  committed  to 
competent  men.  It  ia  said  there  was  also  a  chair  of  Mexican  anti<^aitiea. 
During;  the  remainder  of  this  centniy  several  laws  were  enacted  affecting  tho 
university  and  its  professors  and  officers.  Bccop.  dt  India*,  101-5,  201,  204; 
Puga,  Ctdulano,  137-8;  Zamora,  Bib.  Lrg.  (J7(.,  >-J,  lOS-12;  Oontaifi  Ddnla, 
Triiiro  Eckt.,  i.  33-3;  CnVt,  Mem.  y  Not.,  51-2;  (Wfne»  de  la  Corono,  MS., 
ii.  103;  I'Hancvrf,  Tr/it  Mex.,  passim;  Montemagor,  Stmarioi,  01-3;  Alfjrt, 
Ilia.  Comp.  Jenu,  i.  164^5;  Salasar,  Afix.  en  1SS4,  1-17;  Cavo,  Tra  Sii^Ot, 
159-61. 

"  Three  are  recorded;  one  in  1419,  during  the  reign  of  tbe  fini  Monte- 
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city  was  under  water  three  days,  according  to  some 
authorities,  and  four,  according  to  others.  Canoes 
were  used  for  transit.  As  soon  as  the  waters  receded 
the  viceroy  bestirred  himself  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  and  with  this  view 
he  resolved  to  surround  the  city  with  a  dike.  The 
caciques  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  valley  were 
summoned  to  bring  their  vassals  and  go  to  work. 
All  came  cheerfully  and  promptly  forward.  To  avoid 
confusion  they  were  divided  into  squads,  and  placed 
in  charge  of  skilful  foremen.  To  give  prestige  and 
excite  enthusiasm  during  the  first  day,  tlie  viceroy 
worked  like  another  man,  spade  in  hand;  afterward 
he  superintended  the  operations,  though  often  seen 
with  a  mason's  tools  in  his  hands.  He  frequently 
visited  the  field  to  praise  those  who  worked  with 
alacrity,  and  to  inspire  with  greater  activity  the  lag- 
gard. The  work  was  finished  in  a  few  days,'*  and 
made  more  secure  by  changing  the  bed  of  a  small 
river  whose  current  was  doing  injury. 

Early  in  April  1553  the  treasure  fleet  sailed  from 
Vera  Cruz  for  Spain,  When  in  the  Bahama  channel 
the  sliips  were  thrown  out  of  their  course  by  the  cur- 
rents, and  finally  experienced  heavy  gales  which  drove 
and  stranded  most  of  them  upon  the  Florida  reefs. 
Out  of  one  thousand  persons,  among  them  many  of 
high  position,"  only  three  hundred  reached  the  shore, 

Eumn;  the  second  in  1500,  in  the  reign  of  AhnitzoU,  end  the  third  In  1509, 
Montuzuina  U.  then  ruling  the  Aztec  empire.  For  full  particulara  an  these 
inundattona  and  the  n>easnrea  that  were  adopted,  see  Native  Raca,  v.,  thia 
•eries,  412-13,  453-*,  408;  Alegn,  Hist.  Comp.,  Jaut,  i.  430;  Inandaciimte,  in 
Col.  tie  JMariot,  Not.  y  Var.  Pap.,  MS.,  356. 

'^  Ti'rqaemada,  i.  618-9;  Cijieda,  lid.,  4-6;  Ptaiti,  Fireytt,  in  Monvm, 
Dom.  Exp^hia.,  82. 

"  One  waa  the  general  of  the  fleet;  another,  the  hondaome  and  rich  DoBa 
Catalina  Ponce  do  Leon  who  waa  on  her  waj  to  Spain,  u  soma  soy,  under 
■entence  of  banishment;  sccordin^  to  others,  to  clear  herself  of  an  accusation 
byanegro,  the  aolc  witneoa,  of  having  aided  Bernardino  Bocoaegra  to  murder 
her  hnsbajid.  There  ia  aome  diicrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  vorioaa  authors 
about  the  loss  of  the  fleet  and  other  particolars.  One  aaya  that  three  of  the 
lai^gET  and  a  few  of  the  uraoller  Teascla  escaped  shipwreck,  mentioning  only 
two  friara,  Mendez  and  Cruz,  as  among  ute  passengers,  and  asserting  in 
general  terms  that  every  person  who  got  on  ehore  afterword  was  masaacred. 
Thia  version  of  tbo  total  destruction  of  life  seems  to  be  th«  generally  accepted 
Bm.  Ux^.,  Voh.  IL    Sg 
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And  these  may  as  well  have  saved  themselves  the 
trouble,  for  after  a  few  days  the  natives  appeared, 
behaving  friendly  at  first,  but  soon  beginning  to  kill 
and  rob.  Believing  Pilnuco  to  be  distant  only  three 
days' journey,  the  survivors  started  thither,  but  they 
were  mostly  massacred,  or  perished  on  the  way." 

The  disaster  drew  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
monarch  to  these  natives  who  had  hitherto  main- 
tained their  independence.  He  now  resolved  upon 
their  subjugation,  and  gave  orders  to  Velasco  to 
despatch  a  force  for  that  purpose.  Though  disapprov- 
ing of  the  measure,  Velasco  dared  not  disobey.  He 
accordingly  ordered  levies;  but  this  was  almost  an 
unnecessary  measure,  as  there  were  at  the  time  in 
Mexico  many  who  imagined  Florida  another  Potosf. 
Large  numbers  tendered  their  services.  Two  thou- 
sand were  enrolled  and  thoroughly  drilled  by  the  end 
of  1558.  One  thousand  Indian  archers  were  also  ac- 
cepted. 

The  Spanish  force  was  formed  into  six  squadrons 
of  cavalry  and  six  companies  of  infantry.  Tristan 
de  Luna  y  Arellano,"  also  called  Acufia,  was  given 
the  appointment  of  governor  of  Florida  and  the  chief 
command  of  the  expedition,  to  which  were  also  at- 
tached eight  Spaniards  who  had  traversed  Florida 
and  acquired  the  languages.  Accompanying  the  force 
were  a  number  of  Floridan  women  who  had  been  some 
time  in  Mexico,  and  who  now  returned  to  inform  their 
countrymen  of  the  good  treatment  they  had  received. 
Dominican  and  Franciscan  friars  went  as  chaplains. 
Velasco  accompanied  the  army  to  Vera  Cruz,  where 
he   harangued  the  troops,  and   directed  that  mild 

one.  Torquemada,  i,  620.  A  iecond  «tates  that  the  'Navio  del  Corao  da 
SevilU,  que  partis  con  N.  P.  S.  Fmncisco  de  las  gananciu,'  and  two  other 
Tessels  CBcapcil  shipwreck.  Yflanrrcrt,  Tmi.  Altx-.S. 

"One  anii.ll  craft  returned  to  Ven  Cniz  with  the  sad  news;  tlie  friar 
Mdrcos  de  Mens,  who  had  been  left  for  dcjid  by  the  Indians,  recovered,  and 
reached  Tampico  and  Mexico.  DdvUa  tiuHlla,  H\et.  Fnid.,  272-00;  Caco, 
Ti-u  Siglo».  i.  101-2. 

^  Had  been  a  captain  under  Vosquez  dc  Coronado  in  the  expedition  to  the 
valley  de  loa  Corazoncs  in  SoDont.  Ueaiimoat,  Cnin.  MkK,  v.  tSl, 
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means  should  be  used  before  resorting  to  violence. 
After  seeing  the  expedition  embarked  on  thirteen 
ships  in  June  1559,  he  returned  to  Mexico.  Arrived 
at  Santa  Elena  they  Buffered  from  heavy  weather  at 
the  anchorage;  and,  on  landing,  the  natives  harassed 
them  so  that  they  had  to  eend  to  Mexico  for  help. 
Some  companies  came,  one  under  Captain  Biedna, 
and  another  under  Angel  Villafafie,  whom  the  viceroy 
appointed  as  Luna's  successor.  But  it  all  proved 
of  no  avail.  It  was  impossible  for  these  Spanish 
soldiers,  already  becoming  effeminate  from  long  inac- 
tivity, to  maintain  any  hold  on  the  country,  and  much 
loss  to  accomplish  its  subjugation  in  the  face  of  tho 
powerful  warlike  tribes  that  had  banded  to  defend 
themselves.  The  undertaking  was  consequently  aban- 
doned, and  the  few  who  had  escaped  destruction  wero 
conveyed  to  Habana  and  thence  restored  to  Mexico," 

Nor  did  Velaaco  confine  his  attention  within  tho 
former  limits  of  New  Spain.  His  term  of  office  was 
marked  by  conquest  and  the  opening  of  rich  mines 
as  well  as  by  progress  in  agriculture,  arts,  and  manu- 
factures. Pursuing  the  policy  of  his  sovereign,  he 
encouraged  and  fitted  out  expeditions  for  the  subju- 
gation of  the  vast  countries  then  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Gran  Chichimeca,  and  a  little  later  of  the 
territory  called  at  that  time  Copala.  His  first  meas- 
ures secured  the  further  pacification  of  Queri5taro, 
Zacatecas,  and  Guanajuato,  and  wero  followed  by  the 
subjection  of  the  whole  north-western  region. 

An  account  has  been  already  given  of  the  towns  of  , 
San  Felipe  and  San  Miguel.    These  garrisoned  places 
proved  very  useful  for  the  protection  of  travellers, 
and  led  to  the  discovery  of  rich  mines  and  the  founda- 

"  A  letter  of  Velaaco  to  the  king,  of  March  1559,  speaks  of  500  men— 250 
horBemen  and  2j0  foot — bb  accompeuyiag  Luna  to  his  goveniiraDt.  All  other 
authorities  who  mention  numtiers  are  agreed  upon  those  given  in  the  text. 
VrloKO,  Caria,  in  Carta*  de  Itidias,  272;  VeliiBco,  Hdaeion,  ia  Florida.  Ccl. 
Doc.,  i.  10-13;  Id.,  in  Parheeo  and  Cdrdeutu,  Col.  Doe.,  iv,  130-40;  Voider- 
rama,  Carlat,  iaid.,  iv,  SCSi  Torqutmada,  i.  620-1;  Viiancvrt,  Trot.  Mir., 
Oi  LoTtvaiiia,  in  CorUt,  Hint.  N.  Etp.,  15;  Ddvi'a  Pculilla,  Ilitt.  Fviid., 
177-8,  160-220;  Pauta,  Virnja,  in  iloimm.  Dom.  Esp.,  MS.,  82, 
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tion  of  other  Spanish  settlements.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Spaniards  became  acquainted  with  the  wealth 
of  this  part  of  the  country  soon  after  its  discovery. 
The  city  of  Santa  Fd  de  Guanajuato,  the  veritable 
Villa  Rica  of  Mexico,  had  its  birth  in  1534,  and  in  or 
about  1558  the  Veta  Madre  was  founded."^  In  the 
lapse  of  time  that  town  proved  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
marvellous  deposits  on  the  porphyritic  range  of  the 
sien'a  de  Santa  Hosa,  perhaps  the  richest  group  of 
silver-mines  up  to  that  time  discovered,  and  Guana- 
juato itself  became  the  most  singularly  situated  of  all 
cities.  If  the  spirit  of  charity  revealed  the  mines  of 
Espiritu  Santo,  it  might  well  seem  as  if  the  genius 
of  evil  had  chosen  this  labyrinth  of  mountain  ravines 
as  its  seat.  From  the  extraordinary  shapes  assumed 
by  the  gigantic  masses  of  porphyry  in  form  of  ruined 
fortresses,  one  might  easily  imagine  this  the  battle- 
ground of  impalpable  intelligences,  as  though  the 
secret  had  been  wrung  from  nature  at  a  fearful  cost.* 
In  any  event  they  proved  the  most  important  of  any 
found  during  this  first  period  of  discovery  of  mines, 
and  of  immense  wealth,  yielding  lai^e  revenues  to 
the  crown. 

The  prior  discovery  of  the  mines  of  San  LiScaa, 
Aviiio,  Sombrerete,  Eanchos,  Chalchlhuites,  Nioves, 
and  others  should  be  awarded  to  Francisco  de  Ibarra, 
a  nephew  of  Diego  de  Ibarra,  son-in-law  to  Viceroy 
Velasco,  who,  starting  in  1554  from  the  mines  of  Zaca- 
tccas  with  a  company  of  soldiers,  all  at  his  own  cost, 

"  RecordB  of  exact  dates  are  very  iDeagro  and  conflicting  in  this  and  tiie 
following  decade.  Tliv  fouDding  haa  been  placed  even  aa  eailv  as  1545  and 
1548.  It  is  said  tiiat  eome  inuIeteerB  discovered  the  mine  of  San  Bcrnabd 
on  the  Cubilete  hiU  in  1548,  and  the  place  waa  called  Be&l  de  Mjnas,  and 
later  Santa  F6,  but  retained  the  Indian  appellation  of  Gaanajuato.  Soc.  Mtx. 
Oeog.,  Boletm,  ii.  02-3.  The  growth  was  alow.  Ita  title  of  a  villa  was 
not  conHrmed  till  1679.  Mrdi-na,VhT6n.  San  Diego.  iSS.  The  first  shafts  were 
sunk  in  that  lode  in  April  \5^,  bnt  it  does  not  accm  to  have  been  worked  to 
advantage  till  1760.  Humboldt,  Eaaai  Pol.,  ii.  490;  Cava,  Tra  Sigloe,  i.  164; 
Odrjer'n  Petp  at  Mex.,  201-2. 

"  Hnmboldt  estimated,  in  1820,  that  the  Veta  Madre  of  Guanajuato  bad 
j'ieliled  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  silver  of  Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
the  prodnce  of  all  America.  The  production  in  later  jears  has  been  Bomc' 
tiling  truly  wonderful.    As  they  have  sunk  decpec  the  lode  of  ore  has  become 
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quieted  the  natives,  making  it  safe  for  settlers.*'  But 
in  1558  the  audiencia  of  Nueva  Galicia  despatched  the 
alcalde  mayor,  Martin  Perez,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
expedition  to  the  same  region,  who  took  formal  pos- 
session of  it;  hence  the  claim  that  he  discovered  the 
minesofFresnilIo,SanMartin,Sombrerete,andNieves. 
Diego  Garcia  Colio,  or  Celio,  was  subsequently  made 
alcalde  mayor  of  the  new  settlements. 

According  to  Beaumont  the  mines  of  San  Martin 
were  discovered  toward  the  end  of  1558,  and  so 
named  because  found  on  the  day  of  that  saint.  The 
discoveries  brought  many  laborers  of  various  races 
and  colors;  on  their  way  they  came  upon  El  Fresnillo, 
but  hastened  forward.  So  many  Spaniards  about 
that  time  were  rushing  to  the  mines  that  soon  were 
found  the  deposits  of  Chalchihuites,  Sombrerete, 
Sabino,  Santiago,  and  Nieves,  over  which  the  alcalde 
mayor  of  Zacatecas  assumed  authority.*^  But  if  the 
claim  of  Ibarra  is  disputed  in  some  instances  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  the  first  discoverer  of  many  of  those 
mines  whose  rich  deposits  so  quickly  depopulated  not 
only  the  city  of  Compostela,  out  the  mining  district 
of  Zacatecas.  To  maintain  continuous  possession  of 
the  mines  was,  however,  a  difficult  matter,  owing  to 
the  frequent  attacks  of  hostile  bands  from  the  Mixton 
and  Zacatecas  mountains.  The  settlements  to  the 
east  and  south  of  Zacatecas  seem  to  have  fared  better, 
protected  as  they  were  by  the  haciendas  in  that  vi- 
cinity, which  soon  became  thickly  populated. 

As  it  was  impossible  for  the  foreign  iuhabitants  of 
New  Galicia  to  hold  in  subjugation  all  its  new  terri- 
tories, Velasco  resolved  in  1558  to  take  the  matter 
into  his  own  hands.    First  he  thought  of  sending  an 

V  Ho  clumed  it  in  b  repreteDtatioD  to  the  king,  asierUniF  that  no  Spcui- 
t&rd  Lad  set  foot  in  those  regiona  till  lie  wont  there.  Ibarra,  Sfl.,  in  PtuhKO 
«nd  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doe. ,  xiv.  403,  Daio»  Biog. ,  in  Carta»  dt  Indiaa,  779.  The 
honor  of  being  the  fint  «ett1cr  of  8ombrerst«,  San  Klartin,  and  aurronnding 
country  haa  been  awarded,  however,  to  Juan  de  Toloso,  one  of  (he  cooquer- 
ora  and  foundera  of  Zacatecas,  aided  b;  Cristobal  de  Otlate,  captain  genenl 
of  Knova  Galicia,  and  aettler  of  Zacatecas, 

*i  Beaurtumt,  Crdn.  JUirh.,  v.  181-2. 
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expcditioQ  under  Ibarra,  from  the  mines  of  Zacatecas 
to  pacify  Copala.*' 

This  was  a  favorite  project  of  the  ting's,  but  Florida 
affairs  prevented  it  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  the  viceroy 
concluded  to  send  three  Franciscan  friars  to  the  mines 
of  San  Martin,  which  were  between  those  of  Zacatecas 
and  the  province  to  be  brought  under  rule.  The  fri- 
ars were  to  engage  in  missionary  work,  ascertain  all 
they  could  about  the  coveted  province,  and  prepare 
the  field;  his  intention  being  to  despatch  thither  a 
small  expedition,  at  little  expense  to  the  crown,  to 
occupy  the  country  and  make  Spanish  settlements. 
It  was  expected  to  find  valuable  mines  in  that  region. 
When  the  time  eirrived  for  military  operations,  the 
Franciscans  had  made  considerable  progress  in  their 
labors.  Francisco  de  Ibarra  was  then  commissioned  as 
the  governor,  captain  general  of  the  so-called  province 
of  Copala,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Reino  de  la 
Nucva  Vizcaya,  and  which  embraced  the  country  lying 
to  the  east  and  north  of  existing  settlements,  though 
lie  did  not  confine  himself  to  that  region.  Hia  efforts 
proved  successful,  as  he  established  friendly  relations 
with  the  several  native  nations,  seldom  having  to 
resort  to  force.  He  founded  the  viUas  of  Nombre  de 
Dios,  Durango,  San  Juan  de  Sinaloa,  and  others,  and 
discovered  many  mines  and  ^ricultural  tracts  on 
which  he  established  permanent  settlements  of  Span- 
iards, a  full  account  of  which  is  found  in  my  Hikory 
of-  the  North  Mexican  States.  In  his  famous  expedi- 
tions he  visited  Durango,  Sinaloa,  Sonera,  and  Chi- 
huahua; and  on  his  return,  availing  himself  of  the 
powers  granted  him  to  bring  into  his  government  all 
towns  that  were  not  provided  with  a  church  and  mis- 
sionary, he  despoiled  many  encomenderos,  and  seized 
their  holdings.  The  terrible  hardships  Ibarra  was 
called  on  to  endure  brought  on  consumption,  to  which 


Sauta  Klm&  in  Floriilo.    This  explain*  the  muigo  of  pUn  «bov«  «t»ted. 
VeloMco,  Carta  al  Rty,  in  Sqaier't  MSS.,  x.  4,  S. 
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he  succumbed  some  time  after  1570,  though  the  date 
and  place  of  hia  death  do  not  appear  in  the  records. 
His  remains  found  their  last  resting-place  in  the  city 
of  Durango.  From  all  accounts  his  services  were 
never  rewarded;  his  estate  dwindled  away,  and  after 
his  death  hardly  yielded  enough  to  pay  off  the  large 
debts  he  hod  contracted  in  fitting  out  and  supporting 
his  great  enterprises. 

The  Philippine  Islands  had  now  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards  for  more  than  ten  years.  Acting 
on  the  glowing  accounts  of  Andres  de  Urdaneta,  a 
soldier  and  a  famous  navigator  and  cosmographcr, 
who  had  been  with  Grarci'a  de  Loaisa,  and  of  his  com- 
panions, Garcfa  de  Escalante  and  Guido  de  Labazarcs, 
who  had  visited  those  parts,  the  Spanish  sovereign 
directed  Velasco  to  fit  out  an  expedition  for  the 
Philippines,  with  the  view  of  mating  settlements 
there,  to  which  were  to  be  sent  as  many  colonists  as 
could  be  procured.**  In  1563  the  expedition  was 
ready  to  depart  the  following  year."  After  consulta- 
tion with  Urdaneta,  the  command  was  given  to 
Miguel  Gt)raez  de  Legazpi,  a  resident  of  Mexico,  who 
made  Mateo  de  Sadz  his  maestre  de  campo,  and  the 
young  Basque  Juan  de  Lezcano,  his  secretary.  Guido 
de  Labazares  was  appointed  the  king's  factor.  The 
missionary  part  of  the  adventure  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  Austin  order,  and  sis  fathers  were  chosen." 


afterward,  tirioK  of  the  world,  joined  the  Aostin  order  in  Mexico;  imd  ;et  ha 
went  to  the  Philippines  aa  a  miEBioniuy  with  much  alacrity.  Orijaiua,  Cnfii. 
B.Av^id.,  lOe-1-2. 

"There  has  been  some  discrepancy  sa  to  the  etiength  of  the  military  force, 
which  is  stated  by  one  at  600  men,  bv  another  at  700,  by  a  third  at  450,  and 
by  a  fourth  at  400.  The  crews  are  oUo  given  at  Tarions  figaret.  Cavo,  Trai 
Sigloi,  i.  170}  Onjidua,  Crda.  S.  Augwa.,  109-20;  SoTTtes't  Ilwt.  Dieeov. 
Siiuth  Sea,  i,  250,  ^2,  '  la  grita  em  que  ylDan  A  la  China. ,  .y  qne  allf  abjan 
de  enrriqne9er,  y  osi  se  hilo  muy  baeoa  armada.'  Peralta,  Not,  HUt.,  1S5-7, 
346. 

*^  f  atben  Urdaneta,  Martin  do  Bada,  Diego  de  Herrera,  Andr^  da 
Agiiirre,  Lorenzo  Jimenez,  and  Pedro  da  Gnmboa.  Jimenez  died  before  the 
embarkation.  Lezcano,  the  secretary,  in  later  yean  became  a  Franciscan  in 
Mexico,  and  rose  to  the  head  of  the  order  in  his  province,  TorgtKmada,  i. 
021;  GcUU,  Meta.  y  Sol.,  133-4. 
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The  fleet  consisted  of  four  ships,  and  lay  at  Navl- 
dad,  in  Colima,  ready  for  eea,  when  the  viceroy  fell 
ill,  which  caused  further  delay.  Finally  on  the  2lBt 
of  November  1564  the  squadron  sailed,  and  after  a 
prosperous  voyage  reached  Luzon,  where  Legazpi 
founded  the  city  of  Manila,  which  in  after  years  be- 
came one  of  the  great  emporiums  of  the  east.**  The 
audiencia's  orders  required  that  as  soon  as  a  settle- 
ment was  effected  the  commander  should  try  to  dis- 
cover a  practicable  route  back  to  America.  Where- 
fore the  Sag-ship  San  Pedro,  Captain  Salcedo,  sailed 
from  ZebA,  June  1,  1565,  having  on  board  fathers 
Urdaneta  and  Aguirre.  After  going  eastward  to  the 
Ladrones  the  course  was  north  to  Japan,  and  still 
northward  to  latitude  38°,  whence  the  prevailing 
winds  bore  her  across  to  New  Spain.  The  voyage 
was  a  long  and  severe  one.  She  had  started  short  of 
men ;  the  master  and  pilot  died  early  in  the  voyage, 
and  fourteen  others  before  it  ended.  Urdaneta  and 
his  companion  had  to  sail  the  ship,  to  look  after  the 
sick,  and  to  prepare  a  chart.  On  their  arrival  at 
Acapulco  they  had  not  men  enough  to  cast  anchor. 

Captain  Alonso  de  Arellano  with  the  San  Ldcas  had 
deserted,  and  sailed  from  the  Philippines  to  the  lati- 
tude of  Cape  Mendocino,  arriving  at  Acapulco  three 
months  before  Urdaneta.  The  two  men  met  at  court 
in  Spain,  Arellano  had  reported  the  rest  of  the  fleet 
as  lost,  and  was  claiming  the  reward  offered  for  the 
shortest  route;  but  instead  of  receiving  it  he  was  sent 
back  to  Mexico  to  be  subjected  to  a  court-martial 
for  his  desertion.  Urdaneta's  chart  was  used  by  the 
Manila  galleons  for  many  years.  The  route  was  tedi- 
ous in  one  part  and  cold  in  another,  but  without  great 

••  According  to  VUiUdot  VaWerrama  300,000  ■pvwx  were  eipended  in 
Mexico  on  the  PliilippiiieB  expedLtiona  durins  the  mat  aix  yearn,  besideB  the 
expenditure  at  Seville  For  arms.  Writing  Dcfore  the  aading,  iu  l.'iG4,  ho 
thought  if  it  were  not  to  cost  above  100,000  pesos  more  it  would  ba  iveU.  Ho 
atroncly  objected  to  the  Belectiou  for  maestro  do  campo  of  Saiiz  or  Soz,  whcai) 
lie  ciulcd  a  pardoned  traitor.  Carlai,  in  Piicheco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doc.,  iv. 
303.  'Fud  rnuy  costoaa.'  Mendota,  liiO.  China.  132-3.  See  also,  Medina, 
CArtfn.  S.  Ditgo,  ilex.,  8-10;  Vetancrrt,  Tral.  Mtx.,  li;  iiV"M.  Ex^.,  i  W. 
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difficulty  or  danger  save  from  scnrvy,  scanty  stores, 
and  a  little  later,  from  corsairs.  Each  year  after  this 
the  rich  products  of  the  east  were  received  in  Mexico 
in  one  or  more  ships,  but  there  is  no  record  extant,*' 
for  the  government  loved  to  shroud  her  commerce  in 
mystery,  which  course  was,  indeed,  to  some  extent 
justified,  as  suhsequent  events  made  apparent.  Expe- 
ditions ou  private  account  for  the  discovery  of  new 
countries,  whether  by  land  or  sea,  were  now  forbidden 
by  royal  c^dula  of  July  13,  1573,  unless  by  express 
permission  of  the  sovereign. 

"The  San  Oeriiainu)  U  tnentioaed  m  harlnr  soiled  for  the  Pbillpplnes  in 
1566;  the  San  Juan  for  New  Spun  in  1567;  l£e  amTal  of  two  vesselB  from 
Kew  Spain  the  sama  year,  and  others  in  1572  to  take  a  course  further  north 
than  nsuul  for  purposes  of  exploration.  Bui-ney'a  Hut.  Discov.  South  Sea,  i. 
271-2-  The  ship  Esvirita  Santo  from  Acapulco  for  the  Western  laUnclg 
with  11  frian,  Diego  de  Herrera  at  their  head,  and  some  loldicrs  on  board, 
■ailed  Jouoary  6,  1G7S,  and  arrived  there  April  25th;  about  100  milca  from 
llonila  she  was  wrecked;  tlioaa  who  reached  the  tbore  were  slaiu  by  the 
native*.  One  Indian  boy  waa  the  only  pciwjn  left  with  life.  The  number 
lost,  iBsseDgerB,  olEcen,  and  crew  exceeded  lOO.  Enriqtirz,  Carta  al  Riy, 
Oct.  31,  1570,  in  Cartai  tit  Indlat,  32S.  In  the  spring  of  1568  airived  iu 
tiexico  Alvaro  de  Mondano,  who  had  been  despatched  in  1067  by  the 
viceroy  of  Feni  to  discover  the  Solomon  Islanda  near  New  Gniuea ;  ha 
returned  to  Mexico  by  way  of  Iiower  California,  and  anchored  neat  Cedrot 
Iiland  in  December. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  AVILA-COETtS  CONSKEACY. 

1564-1508. 

Thx  AnsiEHCu's  Weak  Riji.b — Ill-feeuho  tovaxd  tbi  MAB^uis  dil 
Vaixb— Encobienda  Policy— Alo.nso  db  Avila'8  MAaQDBRAi>K— Plot 

AGAIH3T  THE   CrOWN — VaUIEKKAHA    ReTOBNS   TO   SfAIS — CoNSPIBACT 

Repobted — Okeat  Cbristxninq  of  the  MABQuts'  Twnia — Abpptt  or 
THE  Marques  and  Oihbbb — Tbial  abd  Ezecutiom  or  the  Bbothebs 

ATILA — MABQDiS    DE   FaLCBS,    THIBD  VICEBOT— MABQOtS  DEL  YaIJJ 

Sent  to  Sfaik— Falces  Deposed  bt  McSoz  and  Cabbillo — Tiieib 
Cbuel  Coubse — Uabtim  CoBTia  Tobtdbed — Hia  ConBAOE—CoM' 
rtAiKTS  Beach  the  Cbown  —  Suuhabt  Rehoval  or  Mcfioz  axd 
Cabbillo — Tbeib  Fate — Falces  Vi.idicated — Second  Bdle  of  tde 

AODIEfCLA— ScrFEKINGS  OE  TllE  MaEQD£s — FlKAL  AcQIHTTAL — LoS3 
OF    DOHAIK   AND    PBOPEBTT— HiS    DeATU — BxTdKH  OF  LUIS   CoBT^a — 

Lateb  Lirs  or  Mabtut  CoKita. 

Upon  the  death  of  Velasco  the  city  council  of  Mex- 
ico was  seized  with  a  brilliant  idea.  Would  the  king 
please  send  them  no  more  viceroys  I  For  howsoevfir 
good  they  might  be  in  theory,  tliey  were  sure  to  bring 
friends  and  dependents,  to  whom  they  would  give  the 
oflBces  rightly  oelonging  to  the  conquerors  and  their 
8ons.^  This  request  was  sent  the  emperor  on  motion 
of  Salazar,  by  resolution  of  August  21,  1564.  And 
they  desired  further  that  Valderraraa  should  be  made 
the  governor,  and  the  marques  del  Valle  the  captain- 
general;  and  that  his  Majesty  should  not  regaril  the 
clamor  of  certain  friars  for  an  increase  of  the  revenue, 
as  they  had  only  their  own  interests  in  view.* 

*'PuGa  traen  d  crioiloi  li  quien  hocer  log  mercedas.'  Mrx,  CoL  Lryf, 
(Mox.  18GI),  li.-lii.  Valdernuna  urged  tha  prompt  appoiittmcnt  ot  t,  suc- 
ceasor  who  should  not  Lave  the  proaidency  of  tho  aadianciA;  thia,  be  laid, 
coald  be  given  to  tbo  archbisbop,  and  at  hU  death  to  a  jorUt.  Ccjlat,  in 
Pacheiio  and  CiJrJcnra,  Col.  Doe.,  iv.  3C4-6,  371-2. 

'  'Frailea  bullicioBoa  que  por  conscgnir  obispadoe  dan  arbitrioi  para  ao- 
mento  d«  bia  lUntoa  Reales,  con  pcrjuicio  de  In  tieria.' 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  petition  was 
disregarded  by  the  crown  with  whose  prerogatives  it 
attempted  to  interfere.  As  the  members  of  the 
council  were  mostly  holders  of  encomiendas,  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  their  unusual  and  rather 
bold  proceeding  was  that,  anxious  to  secure  the  per- 
petuity of  their  privilege,  they  looked  to  the  possible 
rule  of  the  marquis,  the  chief  man  among  the  enco- 
menderos,  and  of  Valderrama,  his  warm  friend,  as  the 
best  means  of  attaining  their  object.  The  death  of 
the  viceroy  having  occurred  while  the  audiencia  was 
still  under  investigation,  the  government  of  New  Spain 
virtually  devolved  on  the  visitador,  although  under 
the  instruction  lately  issued  by  the  king  in  council 
the  succession  belonged  to  the  audiencia.  This  body* 
was,  however,  restrained  by  the  authority  held  over 
it  by  their  visitador. 

On  the  whole  Martin  Cortes,  the  marquis,  was  a 
worthy  son  of  his  father.  In  physique,  or  I  might 
say  in  physical  development,  he  was  a  trifle  more 
dehcate,  of  finer  form  but  not  so  robust,  as  active  but 
less  enduring,  as  good  a  soldier,  as  ready,  as  brave, 
but  less  suited  to  the  rugged  life  of  a  conqueror,  less 
ready  in  resource,  preferring  the  pleasures  of  refined 
society  to  the  privations  and  self-denials  of  the  colonist. 
In  him  the  father's  finer  feelings  were  intensified,  some 
of  the  father's  less  worthy  qualities,  his  pride  and  love 
of  ostentation,  were  more  pronounced. 

But  comparisons  of  traits  in  parent  and  child  can- 
not after  all  lead  to  much  increase  of  knowledge  as  to 
their  real  differences  of  character.  It  is  not  possible 
so  to  reverse  their  situations  as  to  tell  what  would  be 
the  character  of  the  one  in  the  position  of  the  other. 
We  may  not  determine  the  quality  of  the  high-born 
boy  in  the  home  of  the  humble  Hernan,  or  how  he 
would  have  conducted  himself  at  school,  or  how  he 
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would  have  won  his  way  on  reaching  Espanola,  or  if 
he  would  have  succeeded  as  farmer  or  lawyer,  or 
would  have  made  money  or  love,  or  how  he  would 
have  carried  himself  with  the  crusty  old  Velazquez 
on  Cuba  Island,  or  what  would  have  been  his  line  of 
action  when  the  men  mutinied  at  Villa  Hica,  at  the 
meeting  with  Montezuma,  on  the  arrival  of  Narvaez, 
after  the  Noche  Triste,  and  in  a  hundred  other  cases 
where  one  mistake  would  have  been  fatal.  On  the 
other  hand,  had  the  hero  of  a  hundred  battles,  the 
winner  in  a  hundred  desperate  adventures,  been  denied 
the  poverty,  the  labor,  the  hardships,  and  the  disci- 
pline which  he  experienced,  and  had  he  been  bom 
on  a  pinnacle  of  gloiy,  there  is  no  teUing  whether  he 
would  have  remained  there  even  for  these  few  years. 
Whosoever  is  high  must  be  brought  low;  and  fortu- 
nately it  is  so;  for  were  it  not  for  the  certain  follies  of 
successive  generations,  nine  tenths  of  mankind  would 
be  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

Look  at  this  high  favorite  of  fortune  1  Little 
dreamed  the  Estremaduran  as  he  passed  from  Es- 
panola to  Cuba  that  an  heir  of  his  should  ever  occupy 
so  proud  a  position.  Cortes,  the  father,  complained 
to  the  king  that  he  had  not  enough :  for  all  his  great 
services  and  out  of  all  his  great  conquests  there  waa 
next  to  nothing  for  him ;  and  he  made  his  old  age  a 
burden  in  brooding  over  the  injustice  done  him,  and  in 
begging  for  greater  rewards.  He  would  have  added 
to  his  fame  wealth  and  authority;  he  would  have  for 
his  heir  wealth  and  position.  And  the  heir  had  it. 
At  one  time  he  received  from  the  New  World  almost 
as  much  as  the  crown,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
pesos  per  annum,  and  he  had  from  forty  thousand  to 
sixty  thousand  vassals.  In  his  way  he  was  the  first 
man  in  America,  the  most  famous,  the  wealthiest, 
occupying  the  highest  social  position.  He  could  not 
be  viceroy;  he  could  not  hold  important  office.  It 
was  too  dangerous  to  Spanish  monarchy.  But  he 
could  he  the  social  sovereign  of  Mexico.     He  could 
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come  and  go  oq  terms  of  equality  with  the  viceroy — ■ 
tlua  Bon  of  the  Cuban  adventurer;  he  could  be  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  visitador,  who  for  a  time 
was  above  the  viceroy.  The  oidoros,  archbishop,  and 
all  other  dignitaries,  state  and  church,  high  and  low, 
were  profuse  and  constant  in  their  marks  of  respect. 

The  void  left  by  Velasco's  death  was  painfully  felt 
The  members  of  the  audiencia  failed  to  command 
respect;  they  overlooked  small  offences,  and  greater 
ones  were  engendered  thereby.  An  occurrence  on 
the  5th  of  April  1565  showed  how  slow  the  audi- 
encia was  to  punish  offences  committed  by  persons 
in  high  position.  For  some  unimportant  cause  the 
brothers  Bernardino  and  Hernando  de  Bocanegra 
had  an  altercation  in  a  public  street  with  several 
other  gentlemen.  Swords  were  drawn,  and  the  police 
stopped  the  fight  with  some  diflBculty,  and  only  after 
one  Cervantes  had  been  wounded.  The  audieucia 
paid  little  attention  to  the  affair;  the  Bocancgraa 
were  arrested,  but  were  allowed  to  remain  at  home, 
where  the  marquis  often  visited  them.  He  also  used 
his  influence  to  obtain  their  acquittal,  which  was  an 
offence  to  the  others,  one  of  whom  was  Juan  de  Val- 
divicso,  the  brother  of  his  brother  Luis'  wife.  From 
that  time  they  became  his  mortal  enemies,  and  offered 
him  public  affront.  On  one  occasion  they  formed 
themselves  in  groups,  Agustin  de  Villanueva  and 
Baltasar  de  Aguilar  being  of  the  number,  and  laid 
in  wait  to  insult  the  marquis  as  ho  passed  from  one 
to  another.  Hearing  of  it  the  marquis  armed  his 
servants  with  cudgels  concealed  under  their  cloaks, 
and  with  his  brothers  and  friends  went  out  to  face 
his  foes.  The  first  time  they  mot,  the  Cortds  party 
was  passed  without  recognition;  at  other  times  the 
marquis  was  coldly  saluted,  the  others  then  going 
their  way.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  hithoito 
it  had  been  customary  for  every  gentleman  meeting 
the  marquis  in  the  street  to  doff  his  hat,  turn  back, 
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and  escort  him  on  his  way.  Among  the  prominent 
men  who  would  not  pay  him  this  courtesy,  though 
remonstrated  with  by  Luis  Cortes  on  his  brother's 
behalf,  were  Juan  de  Valdivieso,  and  the  high-sheriff, 
Juan  de  Sdmano.  The  breach  between  the  brothers- 
in-law  wideued,  and  Valdivieso  had  on  one  occasion 
to  fight  his  way  down  stairs  in  Luis  Cortes'  house,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  for  an  interview.  All  this 
greatly  incensed  the  marquis  and  his  retainers,  and 
open  war  between  the  factions  was  prevented  only  by 
the  efforta  of  the  archbishop.* 

<  Scarriloiu  «piitlea  were  sent  anonj'iiiouil}',  among  them  &i»  qiurtetto: 

■Par  MirlBA,  BO7  tMtlgd, 

U  pATderi  quleo  jo  dlgo.* 
The  ni&rquis  had,  it  seems,  laid  himself  open  to  criticiiim  by  his  rehitioDH  with 
a  lady  of  the  same  name  as  the  great  Cort^' famous  mutress.  and  by  faroHiig 
her  relativca,  who  were  the  hodb  of  hie  fathor'a  bittor  enemiea,  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  the  offipring  of  his  wannest  friends.  These  likewise  became  hos- 
tile to  the  marquis,  aod  were  afterward  found  among  his  accusers.  Prraltn, 
199-200. 

Juan  SuaPM  Peralta'i  Notieitu  IHtlirieat  de  la  N'utoa  EmaAa,  Madrid, 
137S,  folio,  l.-xxiv.  1-302,  the  work  hut  cit«d,  was  published  under  tha 
auspices  of  the  minister  of  Fomento  of  Spain,  atid  as  a  part  of  the  CarUi» 
de  Indias,  by  Justo  ZanLgoza,  who  changed  its  title  from  that  givea  by  tha 
wTiter,  which  was  long  and  not  so  appropriate.  The  author  waa  an  eye- 
witness of  most  of  the  events  that  be  relates.  What  he  says  of  thii^  that 
happened  before  this  is  of  little  weight;  but  his  descriptions  of  the  coa- 
apiriicy  of  tlic  second  marqn£s  del  Valle  and  its  consequences;  of  the  eipe- 
ditioUB  carrtGd  out  duriug  the  rules  of  Mendoza  and  Velaaco;  of  general 
afoirs  in  New  Spain  from  the  induction  into  office  of  the  latter;  of  the  land- 
ing of  Hawkins  and  Gghtiug  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  treatment  of  the  English  pris- 
oners in  Mexico;  of  the  acts  of  the  several  rulers  down  to  the  administration 
of  the  marque  de  VillamanHque,  including  the  wars  with  Knglaad  aad 
Brake's  earner — these  are  iutercating  and  vSuable.  The  style  is  careless, 
unpretentious,  but  withal  superior  to  tbat  of  some  writers  of  repatatioo. 
From  pa^e  2S7  to  the  end  are  given  notes. 

The  Carta*  de  Indias,  Madrid,  1877,  large  folio,  i.-xiT.  1-877,  and  208 
unnumbered,  with  fac-similes,  cuts,  maps,  indexes,  and  three  chromo-litho- 
graphic  cliarls,  was  issued  under  tlie  auspices  of  tlio  department  of  Fomento 
of  tip^in  and  dedicated  to  King  Alfonso  XII.  It  contains  Ictteni  from  Colum- 
bus, Vespucci,  1^8  Casas,  and  Bemal  Diaz;  a  collection  of  letters  from  New 
Spiun,  Central  America,  Peru,  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  FbiUppine  Islands — 
all  such  letters  being  of  the  15th  and  IGth  centories.  Severn!  of  them  aad 
a  CQneiderable  number  of  signatures  of  the  men  that  figured  in  those  times 
arc  nlao  given  in  foe-simile.  To  the  above  are  added  about  224  pages  of 
gcngrapbicnl  notes,  vocabulary,  biographical  data,  a  glossary,  and  cut^,  maps, 
and  indexes.  The  letters  and  fac-similea,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  are  valu- 
able in  a  hiatoKc  sense,  and  the  vocabulary  is  useful;  but  the  biographical 
and  historical  data  are  not  alw.iys  reliable,  numerous  errors  having  ueen  de- 
tected in  comparing  their  contents  with  ollicial  records,  and  with  the  memo- 
randa of  witnesses  of  the  events  rc]at«d. 
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I  will  mention  another  incident  of  outlawry  reflect- 
ing on  the  audiencia.  On  the  night  of  the  l7th  of 
June  1565  the  alcalde  Julian  Salazar  while  patrolling 
the  city  came  upon  an  armed  servant  of  the  marquis, 
and  relieved  him  of  his  sword.  The  servant  reported 
it  to  his  master,  who  despatched  two  others  to  claim 
the  sword;  they  went  armed  and  haughtily  made  a 
demand,  which  the  alcalde  met  by  disarming  them; 
but  on  learning  that  they  were  retainers  of  the  mar- 
quis he  offered  to  give  back  the  weapons,  which  the 
men  refused  to  receive,  and  on  returning  home  gave 
a  false  account  of  the  affair.  Cort^a  became  very 
angry  and  hurried  away  to  Salazar,  whom  he  grossly 
insulted  and  disarmed.  The  alcalde  complained  to 
the  audiencia;  but  after  long  and  tiresome  proceedings 
the  marquis  triumphed.  The  truth  is  the  audiencia 
was  harcUy  a  free  agent  in  the  matter,  because  of  the 
intimacy  between  the  visitador  and  the  marquis. 

Velasco's  letter  of  June  22,  1564,  had  the  desired 
effect.  The  king  on  the  6th  of  May  1565  summoned 
the  marquis  to  answer  within  sis  months  the  charges 
preferred  by  the  royal  6scal,  GenSnimo  de  Ulloa,  upon 
which  he  based  a  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  grant 
to  Heman  Cortes;  his  grounds  being  that  it  was  both 
surreptitious  and  arreptitious,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been 
obtained  without  stating  the  correct  number  of  vassals, 
or  the  revenue  and  jurisdiction,  and  through  a  repre- 
sentation that  it  was  of  little  value  to  the  royal  patri- 
mony. On  being  notified  the  28th  of  September  by 
Sancho  Lopez  de  Agurto,  escribano  de  cimara  of  the 
audiencia,  Cortes  took  the  Cf5dula  and  placed  it  on  his 
head,  as  became  a  dutiful  subject.  Only  a  few  days 
before  he  had  been  enjoined  by  a  royal  order  from 
usin^  a  seal  larger  than  a  half  dollar,  or  having  any 
ducal  device  thereon. 

A  few  days  later  there  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  Pedro 
de  la  Roelas'  fleet  from  Spain,  and  rumor  soon  had  it 
that  the  king's  final  decision  on  encomicndas  had  been 
unfavorable  to  holders.     Without  ascertaining  if  tho 
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report  was  well  founded,  the  encomenderos  became 
excited,  and  used  strong  language  in  expressing  their 
discontent.  The  fact  tnat  neither  the  audiencia  nor 
the  visitador  spoke  of  the  matter  made  it  look  worse 
to  them;  the  authorities  were  going  to  spring  upon 
them  some  great  injustice,  they  thought.  Complain- 
ants began  secretly  to  declare  that  a  vassal's  allegiance 
was  binding  only  so  long  as  the  sovereign  respected 
liis  pledges ;  and  as  they  had  humbly  laid  before  his 
Majesty  their  grievances,  claiming  only  their  rights, 
which  were  denied  to  them,  they  should  fall  back  upon 
force,  not  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion,  but  by  way  of  de- 
fence. 

Among  the  more  angry  and  active  were  the  brothers 
Avila.  In  expressing  their  views  they  failed  to  ob- 
serve common  prudence.  They  had  no  regular  place 
of  meeting,  and  held  no  formal  conferences.  A  num- 
ber of  those  most  in  earnest  assembled  a  few  times 
at  the  house  of  AJonao  de  Avila,  but  for  a  while  they 
arrived  at  no  line  of  action;  they  talked  over  the 
proposed  movement,  and  welcomed  any  one  disposed  to 
join  them.  With  those  who  were  truly  friendly  came 
spies,  pretending  to  be  on  their  side,  but  in  truth 
wishing  only  to  learn  their  secrets  in  order  to  destroy 
them.  Thanks  to  the  stupidity  of  Alonso  de  Avila, 
enough  knowledge  was  in  the  hands  of  the  opposing 
faction  to  bring  the  necks  of  the  encomenderos  very 
near  the  halter. 

As  reported  by  these  same  enemies,  the  plan  was  to 
proclaim  as  king  of  New  Spain  the  marques  del  Valle, 
whose  father  had  conquered  the  country  without  aid 
from  the  sovereign  of  Castile;  then  to  call  together 
in  parliament  the  proxies  of  the  cities  and  villas  to 
recognize  and  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  king;  to 
despatch  to  Rome  as  envoy  a  prelate  to  ask  the  pope 
for  the  investiture  of  the  kingdom;  and  to  solicit  from 
the  French  sovereign  a  free  pass  throuo;h  his  domin- 
ions whenever  the  new  government  desired  to  send  a 
messenger  to  the  holy  city,  offering  in  return  to  open 
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the  ports  of  New  Spain  to  trade  and  intercourse  with 
all  nations. 

The  persons  who  with  Alonso  de  Avila  appeared  as 
chiefs  in  the  plan  were  Baltasar  and  Pedro  de  Que- 
sada,  Cristobal  de  Ofmte,  the  younger,  and  the  preb- 
endary of  the  cathedral,  Ayala  de  Espinosa.  They 
now  resolved  to  invite  the  marques  del  Valle  to  their 
leadership,  and  Alonso  de  Avila  was  to  bring  their 
plan  to  his  knowledge;  he  felt  certain  that  Cort<53  in 
his  present  state  of  mind  would  readily  assent  to  it. 
In  the  process  afterward  instituted  against  the  brothers 
Avila,  there  is  nothino;  to  show  how  Cortes  received 
the  proposal.  But  Alonso  de  Avila's  last  confession 
clearly"  indicates  that  the  marquis  pronounced  the  plan 
impracticable,  one  evidently  devised  by  hot-headed 
men,  a  "cosa  de  burla,"  one  which  would  not  only 
bring  upon  its  authors  the  vengeance  of  Philip,  but 
the  ill-will  of  the  natives  whose  servitude  they  were 
thus  striving  to  perpetuate.  Thus  far  the  revolu- 
tionists could  count  only  on  their  own  limited  resources, 
and  the  aid  of  a  few  adventurers  from  Peru. 

In  truth,  Corti^s  had  no  thought  of  joining  the 
insurgents.  There  was  present  first  of  all  too  much 
of  the  father's  innate  loyalty  for  the  son  to  turn  traitor. 
It  would  add  nothing  to  the  glory  of  the  name  to 
seize  the  government  of  the  land  won  by  his  father 
for  the  crown;  and  above  all  the  marquis  was  clever 
enough  to  see  that  it  would  be  madness  for  him  to 
risk  his  present  proud  position,  second  in  tbia  country 
only  to  royalty,  and  cast  his  wealth  and  destiny  in  with 
a  band  of  adventurers  having  comparatively  little  to 
lose  in  case  of  failure.  But  for  all  this  there  were 
those  who  from  this  hour  did  not  cease  to  proclaim 
the  disloyalty  of  the  marqui^a  del  Valle.' 

Ayala  de  Espinosa,  during  a  short  absence  of  Avila, 

'  Soma  amy  that  ha  temporized  K4th  them  in  order  to  leam  their  Kcreta 

that  lie  might  divulge  them  to  tbe  king,  uid  thai,  like  his  father,  Bocnre  the 

country  to  the  Castilian  crown.     But  by  a  atnuiee  futalitv  the  authoritica 

after  a  time  bcgau  to  feci  hostile  to  the  marquia.  Ptrvila,  Sot.  ll'uL,  108-&. 

Uur.  Uei..  Vol.  u.   at 
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in  October,  on  his  own  business,  won  over  to  their 
party  Pedro  do  Aguilar,  and  wrote  Avila  to  return 
at  once.  His  letter  remained  unanswered;  but  some 
days  later,  on  a  Sunday,  and  just  before  sunset, 
Alonso-  de  Avila  entered  the  city  at  the  bead  of  a 
fantastic  cavalcade,  consisting  of  twenty-four  men 
richly  clad  as  Indian  lords,  and  with  masks  in  repre- 
sentation of  divers  personages.  Thus  Avila  appeared 
as  Montezuma,  and  his  attendants  as  members  of  the 
royal  family  and  subordinate  rulers.  Riding  through 
the  town  they  reined  up  at  the  house  of  the  marquis, 
where  the  sound  of  music  was  heard  as  at  an  enter- 
tainment. Dismounting,  they  entered  and  found 
present  many  ladies  and  gentlemen,  invited  guests, 
among  whom  was  the  visitador.  The  table  cleared 
of  European  articles,  the  room  was  quickly  trans- 
formed into  the  ball  of  a  native  prince,  with  native 
food,  and  furniture,  and  pottery,  the  performance 
assuming  in  every  particular  the  character  of  an  Az- 
tec fete  before  the  conquest.  Then  the  marquis  as 
his  father,  Ilernan  Cortes,  and  Alonso  do  Avila  as 
Montezuma,  reiinacted  the  first  entry  of  the  Span- 
iards into  the  Aztec  capital,  and  passing  the  bounds 
of  history  in  doing  honor  to  the  conqueror,  they 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  marquis  and  marchioness 
feather  garlands  in  imitation  of  the  copilli,  or  Aztec 
crown,  saying,  "  This  is  indeed  becoming  to  your 
sciiorfal"  and  "Accept  the  crown,  marchioness!"  In 
their  hands  Montezuma's  attendants  held  flowers  with 
couplets  conspicuous,  some  on  gallantry  and  love, 
others  hinting  at  intended  revolt.  The  motto  on  the 
xochitl  given  to  Cortes  bore  words  of  encouragement, 
saying  "  Fear  not."" 

In  this  way  the  conspirators  might  test  the  ground 
on  which  they  stood;  but  it  was  dangerous  sport, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  times,  the  disaflTec- 

* '  No  tcmoa  la  caydii  pues  et  para  iDBjor  aubida. '  Avila  confessed  he  had 
doDc  ic  to  uObnl  pleasure,  and  without  other  intentioa.  Otouxi  y  Btrra,  y<rl 
Coiij.,  l>oc.,  8,  5S-B. 
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tioa  concerning  encomjendas:  dangerous  for  Cortds; 
exceedingly  dangerous  for  Avila.' 

Two  da3'8  afterward  the  conspirators  held  a  meet- 
ing at  Avila's  house  to  perfect  their  plans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  informers  it  was  then  arranged 
that  on  Friday,  the  audieucia's  government  council 
day,  they  would  divide  themselves  into  groups,  each 
under  a  determined  leader;  and  that  while  one  band 
posted  themselves  at  the  door  of  the  council-chamber 
to  prevent  ingress,  another  would  go  into  the  hall  and 
seize  the  arms;  a  third  rush  into  the  chamber  and 
slay  the  oidores  and  visitador;  after  which  one  of  their 
number  was  to  make  a  sign  from  the  corridor  to 
another  standing  by  the  fountain  in  the  court-yard, 
who  in  his  turn  would  repeat  the  signal  to  a  third 
posted  at  the  outlet  into  the  square;  this  last  person 
was  to  wave  a  red  cloak,  at  the  sight  of  which  Ayala 
do  Espinosa  would  strike  twice  one  of  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral,  this  being  the  signal  for  the  conspirators 
scattered  throughout  the  city  to  massacre  Francisco 
and  Luis  de  Vclasco,  and  every  one  known  for  or  sus- 
pected of  hostility  to  their  plan.  The  bodies  of  the 
oidores  were  to  bo  thrown  into  the  square,  which  was 
to  be  held  by  the  marquis  with  as  large  a  force  as  be 

'  Avila  that  GTentoc  told  Eapinow  taul  Agailar,  'todo  cm  apUcado  panh 
lo  que  catalm  concertauo,' according  to  Zamacoi;  Ilht.  ili'J.,  80.  Torque- 
nmda,  L  (i'JJ-30,  wrongly  places  this  feast  later,  ofter  tho  birth  of  tnins  to 
the  niarquis.  He  has  been  followcU  by  Alaman,  Divert.,  ii.  111;  Cow,  Tt(i 
Sit/lea,  i,  178-0;  Mom,  Mq.  lln.,  iii.  203-9,  and  others.  But  the  proceed- 
ings o^r.inst  tbo  conspirators  fix  tho  time  plftinly  ennugh.  Peralta,  Nnt,  JJisl. , 
20j,  agrees  with  Tort^uemadu,  but  spoaka  of  tb«  birth  of  one  son,  Pedro,  now 
christened.  Ho  adds  that  neither  Luis  de  Vclasco  nor  his  friends  vcro  at  the 
festival,  which  was  Bi>mething  rciy  finej  that  on  some  of  tlic  earthen  viues 
wu  tbo  letter  R  nndcr  n  crown;  and  that  Avila  gave  tho  marchioDexs  ono 
bearing  n  crown  over  J,  which  too  intormer  at  odco  interpreted  as  IMiiarti', 
tliou  wilt  reign.  This,  if  true,  would  signify  prcarrangement,  which  coulil 
hardly  tiave  been  (be  case.  During  the  feasts  Dr  Orozco,  he  concludes,  sallied 
out  witli  a  number  of  followers,  carryiug  concealed  arms  to  prevent  a  possiblo 
revolt.  The  real  fact  was  that  tho  feast  in  (|uo3tioii  nos  long  before  the 
niarobioness  bora  twins,  which  occurred  in  I'lGG,  their  chriateniug  taking 
place  with  great  pomp  on  the  30th  of  June.  This  uas  subsiqueiit  to  the 
receipt  of  the  GUpTeme  govenuncat's  final  decision,  unfavorable  to  tho  |>cr- 
tictuation  of  the  cncomicndna.  It  is  i>osaibla  that  Torquomada  and  hia  fol- 
lijv.cra  lioTO  unwittingly  coiifounded  tho  two  foasU.  ond  quite  probable  that 
the  folUes  of  the  first  were  wholly  or  partially  rejieatod  at  tho  GCCDnd. 
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could  get  together,  in  order  to  awe  the  populace  into 
acquiGSceQco.  The  next  step  was  to  burn  all  the  gov- 
ernment archives  so  as  to  entirely  eradicate  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Castile  from  their  government.  Money 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  would  be  liberally  used  to 
gain  adherents.  Luis  Cortds  was  to  take  possession  of 
Vera  Cruz,  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  the  fleet  which  was 
then  getting  ready  to  sail  for  Spain,  and  every  means 
must  be  used  for  preventing  knowledge  of  the  insur- 
rection from  reaching  the  king's  ear.  Martin  Cort<Ss, 
the  half-breed,  with  a  strong  mounted  force  was  to 
advance  into  Zacatecas  and  adjoining  regions,  and 
bring  them  under  subjection  to  the  new  government. 
The  capture  of  Puebla  was  to  be  intrusted  to  Fran- 
cisco de  Reinoso,  and  that  of  other  more  or  less  im- 
portant places  to  commanders  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
After  the  proclamation  of  the  marqutjs  del  Valle  as 
king,  and  the  assembling  of  the  parliament,  Dean 
Chico  de  Molina  would  take  his  departure  for  Europe 
with  valuable  presents  for  the  king  of  France  and  the 
pope,  to  win  from  them  the  favors  before  mentioned. 
At  the  same  time  Espinosa  was  to  secretly  visit  Seville 
and  bring  away  the  marquis'  eldest  son  and  heir.  The 
revolution  achieved,  the  new  king  would  make  grants 
of  the  whole  territory,  create  titles  of  nobility,  and 
surround  his  throne  with  the  nobles,  that  is  to  say 
Spaniards  and  half-breeds  born  in  Mexico. 

Economic  measures  were  likewise  considered.  The 
outward  flow  of  precious  metals  would  be  checked; 
with  the  specie  which  otherwise  would  go  to  Spain, 
and  the  cochineal,  wax,  hides,  sugar,  and  wool,  and 
the  products  of  the  Spice  Islands,  might  be  built  up 
a  magnificent  commerce,  infinitely  superior  to  any 
thing  possible  under  the  auspices  of  the  avaricious  old 
parent.  And  throughout  all  time  New  Spain  should 
never  again  be  placed  under  the  Castilian  yoke.  Of 
the  insurgent  party  were  several  learned  men  and 
ecclesiastics,  who  gave  courage  to  the  timid  and  char- 
acter to  the  movement;  and  it  is  said  that  one  friar 
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actually  supported  the  measure  from  the  pulpit.  Avila 
kept  open  house  and  encouraged  games  of  ball,  dice, 
and  cards;  by  this  means  the  conspirators  could  meet 
freely  without  attracting  attention,  and  fresh  adher- 
ents were  thus  won  to  the  cause.  Neither  Cortes 
nor  his  brothers  attended  the  games,  although  they 
were  sometimes  at  the  secret  conferences ;  the  mind  of 
tlio  marquis  vacillated,  and  notwithstanding  Avila's 
efforts  Cortds  deemed  it  expedient  to  await  the  arrival 
of  a  new  viceroy,  and  if  he  attempted  to  enforce  the 
last  c^dula  on  encomicndas,  then  strike  the  blow  and 
the  people  would  support  them.  At  another  time  he 
said  he  would  wait  till  the  authorities  should  attempt 
to  ship  him  off  to  Spain;  and  still  again  he  would 
leave  the  whole  matter  to  his  supporters,  promising 
the  cooperation  of  himself  and  his  most  intimate 
friends  at  the  hour  of  danger;  and  finally,  he  began 
to  manifest  a  fear  of  trusting  the  ereolos.  At  tho 
last  meeting  in  1565  the  marquis  had  not  thrown  off 
his  irresolution.  So  it  was  said  of  him.  In  the  early 
part  of  1566  Avila  fell  seriously  ill  and  the  plot  passed 
almost  out  of  mind.  The  result  of  the  marquis'  lack 
of  conviction,  or  couri^e,  whichever  it  was,  cooled  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  leading  conspirators;  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost,  and  the  government  found  itself  m  a 
position  to  investigate,  prevent,  and  punish. 

Much  was  said  on  both  sides  that  was  false ;  but  it 
is  quite  certain  that,  if  the  marquis  did  not  himself 
divulge  tho  plot,  he  spoke  of  it  to  his  friend  the  visi- 
tador,  who  as  we  have  seen  was  numbered  among 
those  to  be  assassinated.  After  that  he  endeavored 
to  soothe  tho  discontented,  and  prevent  an  outbreak. 
The  visitador  never  really  believed  the  affair  to  be  of 
serious  import,  as  he  attributed  the  words  uttered  in 
public  to  childishness.  Then  the  marquis  went  further, 
and  charged  the  conspiracy,  if  there  was  a  conspiracy, 
on  his  enemies,  telling  the  visitador  that  in  Tezcuco, 
on  the  day  after  the  wedding  of  Alonso  de  Cervantes 
with  a  daughter  of  Diego  de  Guevara,  at  the  house  of 
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Hortuno  (le  Ibarra,  the  royal  factor,  the  guests  under 
pretence  of  a  tournament,  intended  to  revolt  and 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  No  action 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  the  audiencia  on  this 
charge. 

The  marquis  made  preparations  iu  February  to 
leave  Mexico  for  Toluca,  but  was  induced  by  both  the 
audiencia  and  the  visitador  to  remain  in  the  capital; 
tlio  authorities  still  continuing  to  show  him  high  con- 
sideration. 

About  this  time  Valderrama,  his  duties  finished, 
prepared  to  depart  for  Spain.  He  had  already  dis- 
missed the  oidores  Villanueva  and  Puga,  sending  them 
away  to  Spain,  and  filling  one  of  the  vacancies  with 
Doctor  Orozco.  The  marquis  was  afraid  there  might 
bo  trouble  if  affairs  were  loft  to  the  audiencia,  and  ho 
endeavored  to  keep  the  visitador  in  Mexico  until  the 
arrival  of  a  viceroy,  but  was  unable  to  do  so. 

After  the  departure  of  Valderrama,  at  which  the 
Indians  were  scarcely  less  pleased  than  the  oidores 
whom  he  held  in  check,  the  matter  of  the  conspiracy 
was  more  openly  talked  about,  and  the  audiencia  oegan 
to  investigate.  A  secret  inquiry  was  started  by 
Oidor  Villalobos  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  the 
marquis  had  said  to  the  visitador.  Friar  Miguel  de 
Alvarado,  a  kinsman  of  the  Avilas,  heard  of  it,  and 
succeeded  in  drawing  from  the  oidor  a  promise  to  take 
no  further  action  in  the  matter,  on  tlie  plea  that  the 
country  was  at  peace,  and  that  the  objectionable  re- 
marks had  been  uttered  by  unimportant  persons  and 
had  not  been  followed  by  any  overt  act.  The  mar- 
quis had  renewed  his  usual  plcasantrelations  with  the 
oidores,  and  he  observed  toward  them  the  same  line 
of  conduct  pursued  with  Valderrama,  and  seconded 
Father  Alvarado  in  his  good  work.  Not  long  after- 
ward Pedro  de  Aguilar  visited  the  friar  and  asked  him 
to  apprise  Alonso  de  Avila  that  Villalobos  had  begun 
iiroceedings  against  him.  The  friar  could  hardly  be- 
lieve this  report,  in  view  of  the  oidor's  solemn  pledge, 
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and  he  even  accused  Aguilar  of  having  turned  in- 
former, which  the  latter  stoutly  deuied.  However, 
ho  made  the  matter  known  to  his  kinsman  and  to  the 
marquis.  Avila  called  on  Villalobos  to  assure  him  of 
his  innocence,  which  he  offered  to  prove  with  a  sworn 
statement  by  Aguilar.  Tlie  oidor  went  through  the 
form  of  taking  the  affidavit,  and  pretended  to  be  satis- 
fied. This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  line  of  dis- 
simulation by  the  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  conspirators  on  the  other. 

The  marquis  found  himself  in  a  disagreeable  posi- 
tion ;  indeed  he  now  began  to  realize  that  his  situation 
was  critical.  Threatened  by  the  loss  of  bis  father's 
estate  at  the  hand  of  the  sovereign  power  which  was 
deriving  vast  benefits  from  the  results  of  his  father's 
life,  he  could  not  but  sympathize  with  the  eneomen- 
deros.  Further  than  that  the  conspirators  were  his 
friends  and  sought  to  do  him  honor:  he  would  save 
himself;  he  would  save  them  at  any  cost;  and  yet  if  he 
appeared  too  warndy  their  defender  they  might  drag 
him  into  tlie  pit.  Above  all  be  must  appear  vigilant 
in  the  royal  interests.  The  sky  was  threatening;  over 
tlie  house  of  Avila  it  was  daik  indeed.  To  escape 
the  coming  storm  he  wrote  his  former  tutor,  Diego 
Ferrer,  then  in  Spain,  to  propose  to  the  crown  an 
exchange  of  his  marquisato  and  estates  for  others  in 
Castile,  even  if  he  thereby  sustained  heavy  loss.* 

On  the  5th  of  April  15G6  a  formal  charge  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  audiencia  in  writing,  Luis  de  Vclasco, 
Alonso  de  Villanueva,  and  Agustin  do  Villanueva 
Cervantes  being  the  chief  movers  in  the  matter. 
This  was  not  acted  on  at  once,  as  the  oidores  well 
knew  that  they  had  not  strength  to  carry  it  througli. 
The  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  faction,  whoever  they 
might  be,  would  probably  cost  thorn  their  lives.  They 
would  wait  and  watch  their  opportunity,  still  contiim- 

■ '  Paia  tnter  con  la  real  persona  que  Id  Iiizicso  tic  lo  dor  en  loa  reynus 

do  cantillfl,  en  trueque  il '- "-      --  ' 

aunquo  futM  la  mitod  di 
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ing  the  secret  search  for  evidence  such  as  would  con- 
vict. In  the  mean  time,  as  the  days  went  by,  to  the 
now  awakening  inhabitants  the  atmosphere  of  tlie  city 
seemed  thick  with  treason.  Certain  illegible  lines  in 
tlie  scroll  of  their  destiny,  on  exposure  to  the  con- 
stant light,  began  to  show  color,  and  soon  the  charac- 
ters could  be  all  too  easily  read.  The  weaker  of  the 
Y,'icked  ones  trembled,  and  hastened  to  save  their  lives 
by  turning  informers. 

Among  the  first  of  these  was  the  infamous  Pedro 
de  Aguilar,"  who  after  confession  and  communion  on 
palm-Sunday  and  the  next  day,  the  8th  of  April, 
asked  the  Dominican  friars  CristiSbal  de  la  Cruz  and 
Aridrt's  XJbilla  to  take  his  statement  to  the  audiencia. 
He  did  not,  however,  produce  it  in  writing  until  the 
23d  of  May.  The  marquis  had  gone  to  pass  holy 
week  at  the  Dominican  convent  of  Santiago,  where 
he  heard  from  Baltasar  de  Aguilar  on  the  evening  of 
April  10th  what  had  occurred.  He  then  demanded 
the  keys  of  the  convent,  locked  its  gates,  and  together 
with  Bernardino  de  Bocanegra  visited  the  city  to  see 
if  all  was  quiet.  After  satisfying  himself  on  this 
point  he  went  to  his  own  palace,  to  hold  a  consultation 
with  his  brothers;  these  steps  betokened  a  troubled 
spirit.  On  Saturday  Baltasar  de  Aguilar  and  Agustin 
de  Villanueva  visited  the  marquis,  and  opened  his 
eyes  to  his  perilous  position.     Upon  one  of  the  fol- 

*  The  marquis'  eaemics  learned  tbe  facta  from  Baltasar  de  Aguilar  Ccr- 
vantca,  the  man  chosen  by  the  conspirators  for  maestre  da  cajnpo.  He  had 
Qcnr  relatives  among  tliu  former,  and  woa  advised  to  secure  bit  propertT 
without  delay  and  tlien  inform  the  government  of  all  he  knew  of  tlie  plot,  and 
the  names  of  the  parties  implicated,  himself  inolndetlr  'y  ea  verdad,  por  lo 
quo  vi.  que  lai  Ilcvallc  como  par  los  cabelloB,  y  asi  fnd  y  hizo  bu  doniiacia- 
cioD.'  I'ercdta.  Not.  Hist.,  201.  This  samo  authority,  p,  207,  Bays  that 
Agustin  do  Villunucva  Cervantes,  irlio  liad  been  at  the  head  at  tiie  marquis' 
enemies,  manaifi^d  to  obtain  on  interview  ^rtth  him  on  tho  pretenee  of  join- 
ing tlio  plot,  Jicfore  duingtliis,  ho^-evcr,  hn  obtaiucil  leave  of  the  audiencia 
cnilcr  its  seal,  with  written  instructions.  Then  ho  partook  of  the  common- 
ion  and  went  to  the  mai'quis'  house,  kiBEed  his  hand,  and  tcudercd  liis  ser- 
vives.  Tlie  marquis  talked  freely  about  tlie  conspiracy,  and  tlic  eoiiversation 
Vim  reported  to  tho  audien:iii.  It  is  imlikoly  that  tlia  marquis  placed  any 
cou[idcnco  in  Villanueva,  and  yet  it  is  possiblo  that  he  endeavored  to  draur 
him  out.  This  man  Villanueva  figured  later  at  an  important  event  in  Vec& 
Ci'uz,  which  will  be  duly  related. 
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lowing  easter  days  he  called  on  Oidor  Villalobos  to 
renew  tlie  assurances  of  his  fealty  to  the  crown. 

Again  the  spirit  of  rebellion  was  manifest  on  re- 
ceipt of  information  from  Diego  Ferrer  that  the  India 
Council  had  not  assented  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
encoQiiendas,  and  had  peremptorily  refused  to  hear 
any  more  on  the  subject.  The  eucomenderos  vented 
their  wrath  in  violent  language,  and  the  rebel  leaders 
i-enewod  their  exertions  more  openly.  Avila  bestirred 
himself  among  retainers,  who  determined  to  go  for- 
ward even  if  they  must  murder  the  oidores  in  the 
street.  At  this  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  state,  the 
marchioness  presented  her  husband  with  twins.  The 
baptismal  feasts  that  followed  were  regal."  Wine 
flowed  freely  and  toasts  significant  of  revolution  were  ■ 
repeatedly  and  boldly  uttered. 

Thus  it  seemed  that  rebellion  was  indeed  at  hand. 
The  eucomenderos  were  ready  for  action,  and  the  pop- 
ulace were  with  the  proposed  new  government.  The 
audiencia  hesitated ;  but  finally  gathering  courage  they 
took  a  stand,  organized  a  plan  of  defence,  part  of  which 
was  to  arrest  the  leaders/^  the  marquis  among  the 
number.  First  of  all  they  caused  it  to  be  reported 
through  Ayala  Espinosa,  an  unsuspected  informer, 
that  important  despatches  had  reached  them  by  a  ves- 
sel just  arrived  from  Spain;  and  the  marquis  was 
invited  to  attend  at  the  opening.  Anxious  to  learn 
their  contents,  with  cool  confidence  he  entered  the 

'°A  miBcd  wooden  pusage-irSiy  fouryardB  wide  waa  constructed  between 
the  marquis'  liouse  and  the  pardon-gato  of  the  cathedral.  On  both  sidca  liia 
Indi.in  vaaaals  had  placrd  pbttformB  n  ith  flaga  and  ihowy  ornumcnta.  Luis 
da  Costilla  and  Juana  de  Soea,  his  wife,  ocb^d  sb  apouaors,  and  tlia  children 
were  taken  to  the  church  in  the  arms  of  two  centlemen,  Cilrlos  de  Zuaijpi 
and  Pedro  de  Luna.  Dean  Chico  de  Alolina  officiated.  Salvos  of  artillery 
were  fired  as  the  cortege  entered  and  left  the  church;  a  toumameat,  games, 
and  banquet  followed.  Tha  commoii  people  wero  alao  muoiUcently  roinem* 
bered.  Ortaeo  y  Berra,  Xot.  Conj, ,  46-47. 

"  Luis  Cort^a,  knight  of  Calatrava,  Martin  Cortes,  knight  of  Sontia^,  and 
the  brothers  Avila,  PeraUa,  Not.  Ititt.,  207.  Vnldtrrama,  the  visilador,  in 
tJC4  made  Martin  algnocil  mafor.  and  hia  hotf-brother,  Juan  Jaramillo,  berame 
the  Mine  jeftr  one  of  the  two  alcaldes  de  In  meatA  of  Uexlco.  C'atw,  Trt» 
SlglM,  i.  175. 
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council-cliamljer  in  the  afternoon  of  the  16th  of  July, 
obscn-infif,  however,  that  the  oidores  had  placed  guards 
and  artillery  at  the  outlets  of  the  building,  under  the 
supervision  of  Francisco  de  Velasco,  brother  of  the 
late  viceroy,  who  was  acting  as  captain  general;  and 
that  though  he  was  offered  a  seat  no  mark  of  distinc- 
tion was  extended  to  him." 

All  sat  down,  and  one  of  the  oidorcs  addressed 
the  president  to  learn  his  orders.  Ceinos  then  said: 
"JMarquis,  hold  yourself  under  arrest  by  the  king'."" 
Upon  his  asking  the  reason,  Ceinos  answered,  "As  a 
traitor  to  his  Majesty."  CorttSs  seized  his  sword  and 
indignantly  gave  his  accuser  the  lie,'*  But  seeing  tlio 
uselessness  of  resistance,  he  soon  surrendered  and  was 
conveyed  to  a  room  prepared  in  the  royal  buildings, 
where  were  confined  Luis  and  Martin  Cortds,  who  had 
been  arrested  by  the  high-sheriff,  Juan  de  Sdmano. 

Alonso  and  Gil  Gonzalez  de  Avila  were  taken  to 
the  common  jail.'*  Nor  did  the  oJdores  stop  there; 
many  others  were  arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  people 
wore  panic-stricken;  every  man  bethought  himself  of 
wliat  he  had  said.  Certain  friars  were  seized  and  con- 
fined in  their  convents,  and  clergymen  in  the  archi- 

"He  \Tore  a,  lummer  dress  of  damssk,  a  black  cloak,  and  a  Bword.  The 
author  quoted  saw  him  enter  and  heard  him  exclaim:  'Kb,  que  buenas  nncvoa 
emos  de  tcner.'  I'ertilta,  Xol.  Ilht.,  203. 

"  '  MariiuijB,  Bcd  praao  por  el  Key.'  Oroxco  y  Bcrra,  ^ot.  Conj.,  48;  Tor- 
qiKmada,  i.  tUl. 

"'Mentis,  que  yono  soitmidorfc  mi  Rei,  ni  loa ha  oTido en  mi  linage'  I<L 
According  to  Peralta,  Not.  HM.,  20S-U,  the  nmrquia  was  commimd^  to 
deliver  his  a  word,  and  on  asking  the  reason,  was  answered,  'luego  no  dini;' 
and  that  CortiJa  did  not  tlien  Icam  the  cause  of  liis  arrest,  but  believed  tha 
order  for  it  bad  como  in  the  dcBpatchea  just  teceivad  from  the  king. 

"Dean  Chico  de  Molina  and  another  clergyman  named  Maldonado,  and 
Friar  Luis  Cal,  guardian  of  the  convent  of  Santiago  Tlatelulco,  appear  omoii" 
the  number.  Those  placed  under  arrest  in  their  own  housee,  ander  penalty  of 
diKith  should  eacflpe  bo  attempted,  were  Luis  and  Pedro  liorcnzo  de  Castilla, 
Hcmnn  Gntierrez  Altamirnno,  Lope  de  Sosia,  Alonso  Kstradaand  his  brothers, 
Jiiande  Guzman,  Bernardino  Pnchcco  de  Bocanegra,  Diego  Rodriguez Otoeco, 
Juan  do  Vuldivtcso,  Nullo  de  Chavez,  Lnis  Ponce  de  Leon.  Antonio  de  Cor- 
Imj.d.  Fernaado  de  Cirdolia,  Juan  Villafalla,  Juan  de  la  Torre,  and  scTGrul 
otliiTS.  Allthcse  wereof  thenobilityandgeutry,.  Their  papers  were  seorcbud, 
and  abundance  of  evidence  was  found  a^iiinst  Avila.  According  to  Torrjne- 
ma<la,  i.  0111-2,  somo  of  the  strongest  evidence  waa  in  ladies'  biUets  to  Lim. 
(Jre^o  y  Dtira,  Not.  Coi'i.,  W;  1  etaiiccH,  'Prat.  Mex.,  0;  Caw,  Trtt  Sijlan, 
i.  180. 
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episcopal  prison.  Soldiers,  both  mounted  and  on  foot, 
patrolled  the  streets,  antl  every  precaution  was  taken 
to  prevent  an  uprising.'"  Among  the  organized  forces 
were  many  encomenderos,  who  presented  themselves 
in  obedience  to  an  order  of  the  audiencia,  and  the 
TIascaltecs  also  tendered  their  services. 

Charges  of  high  treason  were  preferred  against  the 
brothers  Avila,  and  a  limited  time  was  allowed  them 
to  answer.  They  denied  the  accusation,  made  ex- 
planations on  doubtful  points,  and  produced  witnesses 
to  testify  on  their  behalf.  They  pleaded  the  great 
services  of  their  father  and  his  ancestors.  Aionso 
de  Avila  laid  stress  on  the  mildness  he  had  always 
manifested  to  his  Indians,  in  not  distressing  them  for 
their  tributes;  his  wife  begged  in  the  name  of  God 
that  more  time  might  be  granted  for  her  husband 
to  prove  his  innocence.  Nothing  availed,  and  both 
brothers  were  sentenced  to  death  by  decapitation.  An 
appeal  to  the  crown  and  a  petition  of  the  city  council 
were  disregarded,  and  the  sentence  was  executed 
the  3d  of  August,  eighteen  days  from  the  date  of 
their  arrest.  They  were  conveyed  from  the  jail  to 
the  scaffold  at  7  p.  m.,  mounted  on  mules."  The  scaf- 
fold stood  in  the  chief  square,  which  was  strongly 
guarded.  Around  were  the  friends  of  the  prisoners, 
and  a  crowd  of  people.  Aionso  de  Avila  at  the  last 
moment  confessed  the  conspiracy;  his  brother,  it  is 
alleged,  never  ceased  to  mamtain  bis  innocence.  It 
was  reported  that  the  friar  who  attended  them  loudly 
proclaimed  him  an  innocent  man.  This  has  been 
denied,  but  the  people  beUeved  him  not  guilty,  and 
accused  the  audiencia  of  having  sacrificed  him  out 
of  hatred  to  Aionso. ^^ 

"Soldleni  attended  divine  service  at  church  with  the  matchea  tor  their 
arquebuses  bnming,  ta  the  great  Bcaadal  of  worshippcra.  The  excitement 
was  Bucli  as  had  never  been  witnessed  in  Ucxtco.  Pentlla,  JV'oi.  Hist..  212. 

"  Aionso  de  Avila  waa  dresacd  in  blacli,  and  liad  on  a  Turkish  rolic  of  gray 
damask,  a  velvet  cap  with  a  gold  plume,  and  a  gold  chain  rouud  liis  neck, 
this  being  the  same  apparel  he  wore  when  taken  to  prison.  Torqueraaila,  i. 
C32. 

"  Fenilta,  after  describing  the  scene  whou  the  sentence  was  read  to  Aionso 
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The  bodies  were  removed  between  11  and  12  o'clock 
at  night  by  a  priest  and  the  two  Velascos  to  the  church, 
of  Saint  Augustine,  where  they  were  subsequently 
buried,  the  first  men  of  the  city  being  present  at  the 
funeral  ceremony.  The  heads  were  discovered  next 
morning  on  poles  upon  the  top  of  the  city  coimcil's 
building.  This  drew  a  protest  from  the  council,  coupled 
Viith  a  demand  for  their  removal,"  which  was  com- 
plied with,  and  the  heads  were  then  nailed  to  the 
pillory  as  a  warning. 

Alonso  de  Avila's  house  was  demolished,  according 
to  the  usage  of  the  age  in  Latin  countries;  the  ground 
was  sown  with  salt,  and  a  pillar  erected  there  bearing 
an  inscription  commemorative  of  the  crime  for  which 
the  late  proprietor  had  suffered  death.**  The  better 
class  of  the  community  declared  the  sentence  unjust. 
The  provincial  of  the  Santo  Evangelio  for  himself  and 
the  council  of  the  Franciscans  in  that  province  in  a 
long  letter  of  August  8, 1566,  to  the  king  pronounces 
the  charges  frivolous.'"    The  audiencia  was  generally 

(le  Avihi  in  bis  cell,  positiTeljr  claims  that  both  brothen  made  coofeasioD  of 
tLcir  guilt,  und  implicated  tlie  marquis,  'y  comletiaroii  al  monju^  y  A  otros, 
como  consbi  por  bus  coolisioDes,'  Thia  antbor,  aa  he  aaya,  was  among  tbe 
men  who  under  Frnneisco  de  Vclasco  guarded  the  aqnare,  and  hia  hotwi'a 
head  almost  tonchcd  the  Bcafibld;  he  saw  and  heard  all  that  passed;  the 
unsliillul  execiitiaDer  scTcred  tbo  heads  only  after  several  strokes,  and  thus 
mado  the  prisoners  auQbr  greatly.  As  to  the  vorda  uttered  by  the  [rior, 
Domingo  lie  Solazar,  who  later  bccume  bishop  of  the  Philippines,  he  distinctly 
heard  them  to  be:  '  Seilores,  eucumieDtlca  &  Dioa  ft  eetos  caballeroa,  quolloi 
dizen  qno  mucreu  Jastamcute, .  .y  quo  lo  que  ubisa  jurado  en  bus  connsiouei 
era  vcrdad.'  which  Alonso,  on  being  interrogated,  confirmed  then  and  there. 
The  friar's  words  were  purposely  misrepresented  by  many;  but  tbe  audiencia 
gave  an  authenticated  copy  of  them  to  any  one  who  deaired  it.  Peralla,  Nat. 
3/wi.,  211-2.3.  £27-8. 

"Torquemado.  followed  by  others,  asnerta  that  the  conitcil  threatened  to 
remoie  them  by  force  if  its  demand  was  not  forthwith  attended  to.  aa  the  city 
waa  not  tmitorous.  Oroi^co,  however,  throws  the  entire  rosponsilnllty  on  the 
first  named  for  these  details,  tho  protest  alluded  to  not  appearing  on  thoeoim- 
cLl's  books.  Torquemada,  l.  C32;  Cavo.  Tra  Sigloe,  i,  181;  Onwo  ]/  JSerra, 
2iol.Couj.,5l. 

*°It  was  on  Beloj  street,  comer  of  Santa  Teresa.  Alaman,  Di»ert.,ii.  142. 


Zapnlci,  Bel.  filnebre.  In  OriKco  y  Iknn.  Kot.  C™j.,  501-2. 

"  '  Todo  dchia  de  ser  palabrss  dc  Ikloroa  liviaooa,  y  mal  recatadoa,  en  tn 
hnblar,  y  todo  sin  fundamcnto,  y  sin  medios  ningunos,  para  poncr  nada  en 
obra.'   Torguenuida,  L  C32-4. 
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censured,  and  there  would  have  been  aorious  disturb- 
ance had  not  the  streets  been  so  thoroughly  patrolled. 
Some  of  the  encomenderos,  pulling  their  beards,  swore 
to  revenge  the  innocent  blood  of  Gil  Gonzalez.*" 

In  a  measure  appeased  by  what  it  had  thus  far 
accomplished,  the  audiencia  was  proceeding  more 
leisurely  with  the  trial  of  the  other  prisoners,  when 
on  the  l7th  of  September  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  the 
third  viceroy,  Don  Gaston  de  Peralta,  marqui^s  de 
Falces.  •  He  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Alonso  Car- 
rillo  de  Peralta,  first  marques  de  Falces  and  second 
constable  of  Navarre,  under  appointment  of  the  king, 
in  1455.  The  new  viceroy  was  known  as  a  man  of 
generous  sentiments,  who  had  rendered  valuable  ser- 
vices in  the  field  and  council,  and  was  also  a  good  ju- 
rist." He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Doiia  Leonor 
Vico,  an  estimable  lady.  The  title  of  excellency  was 
given  him;  his  predecessors  had  been  addressed  only 
as  se5oria. 

Before  arriving  at  Vera  Cruz  the  new  viceroy 
learned  from  the  master  of  a  ship  of  the  occurrences 
at  the  capital,  the  imprisonment  of  the  marques  del 
Valle  and  others,  the  beheading  of  the  brothers  Avila, 
and  the  grounds  on  which  the  audiencia  had  based  its 
course.  On  reaching  port  he  ascertained  that  no  rev- 
olutionary movements  existed  or  were  comtemplated. 
He  passed  the  first  night  on  board,  and  landed  at  10 
A.  M.  the  next  day,  there  being  no  sign  of  disturbance. 
In  the  evening  messengers  arrived  from  Mexico  to 
greet  him  and  deliver  letters.  Some  assured  him 
that  all  was  quiet,  others  thought  he  should  have  a 
strong  guard  during  his  jouruey  to  the  capital.    Ailer 

"Antonio  Rniz  de  Caatafieda  full  of  wrath  awore  to  revenge  Gil'a  death 
if  it  coat  liim  liia  whole  estate.  For  thia  he  wna  brought  to  trial,  when  ha 
<jiiiilified  the  renmrk,  raying  he  meant  'Juridically,' even  if  he  apcnt  Lis  estate, 
and  hail  to  go  from  door  to  door  bcgf^ing  for  fuuda  to  cany  an  appeal  to  tho 
crown.  Or<x!eo  y  Lerra,  Kol.  (.'on;..  401 

"  'Sngcto  de particularc*  preodas,  y  Tirtud.'  LortJizatia,  in  Corlfs,  lliil. 
N.  E'p.,  \Ci.  '  HiHnbre  prudcnte  jr  enemigo  de  peraecudoDea. '  Mem,  il(j, 
Ua.,  lii.  2ia 
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ordering  the  works  of  San  Juan  de  Ulua  enlai^ed,  he 
set  out  for  Ifexico  with  a  light  escort  of  twenty-five 
or  thirty  halberdiers,  and  his  twelve  servants  ai'mcd 
with  pikes.  In  Jalapa  he  rested  eight  days,  and  be- 
came satisfied  that  the  country  was  peaceful.  At 
Tlascala  and  Puebla  he  was  accorded  a  warm  recep- 
tion, and  in  return  he  thanked  the  caciques  and  the 
people  for  their  loyalty,  in  the  king's  name.  On  the 
1 9th  of  October  he  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  took 
formal  possession  of  his  offices. 

After  due  investigation  he  became  convinced  that 
the  audicncia  had  acted  with  severity,  and  he  so 
wrote  the  crown.  On  the  day  of  his  arrival  he 
ordered  away  the  military  force  at  the  royal  buildings, 
leaving  a  few  men  to  guard  the  prisoners." 

Meanwhile,  contrary  to  the  viceroy's  orders  sent 
them  from  Puebla  to  stop  proceedings  in  the  con- 
spiracy ca-sos,  the  oidores  had  hurried  them  forward, 
and  now  Cuspedes  de  Cilrdenas,  fiscal  of  the  audicncia, 
dcniandcd  the  sequestration  of  the  marques  del  Valle's 
estates.  This  the  viceroy  and  a  majority  of  the  coun- 
cil refused  to  grant,  and  Palces  resolved  to  send  the 
marquis  to  Spain."*  As  regards  Luis  Cort(5s,  the  court 
sentenced  him  for  high  treason  to  be  beheaded,  and  to 
forfeit  his  estate.  The  viceroy  at  first  affixed  bis  sig- 
nature to  the  sentence ;  thero  may  have  been  treason 
in  the  heart  of  the  accused;  but  in  the  review  of  the 
case  it  was  modified,  and  the  prisoner  was  condemned 
to  loss  of  property  and  ten  years'  service  in  the  north 
of  Africa  at  his  own  cost.  Most  of  the  other  pris- 
oners were  released. 

"  AccordiDg  to  his  report  tho  monthly  cost  of  the  guard  wan  2,0G0  percs 
wilhoutiauludiuiftliecaptaiD'spay,  tlic  powder,  and  other  neceasarycxpensoi. 
/'i/fci,  Ii'J'vrme,  in  Mm-a,  Mrj.  Itev.,  iii.  42D.  Ceinoa,  tho  eenior  oiiior,  and 
othcra  tried  to  pcrsoado  him  that  &  revolution  nas  certaio,  and  rcferrrd  to 
tlic  Fmni-iKom  friar  Die;i;o  (.'ornejo  to  corrohomtc  tlieir  Btatement,  but  ha 
fflt  mtialicd  that  uo  revolt  was  intended.  Id.,  431-4. 

''  Slucli  kind  cttcntion  woB  paid  f^rtCa  liy  Falces,  who  allowed  his  friends 
to  Eie  liim  ut  all  hours,  day  and  iiifilit,  and  even  visited  and  waa  vitiitcd  by 
him.  Tliis  olTendcd  the  oidores.  Tho  marquia  also  became  reconciled  with 
13ultasar  do  Aguilar  Cervantes  and  others  of  liis  fonncr  enemies  who  made 
advoucGB  on  hearing  that  Jiteca  ]je*qiiisidora  would  Boon  come  out  iram  Spain. 
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Falces  made  much  of  Baltasar  de  Aguilar,  with  the 
view  of  obtaining  the  facts  respecting  the  alleged  con- 
spiracy, and  finally  Aguilar  told  him  that  Cortina  had 
no  hand  in  it.''  Falcea  then  wrote  the  crown  that  in 
his  opinion  there  had  been  no  conspiracy;  the  oidorcs, 
on  the  other  hand,  accused  the  viceroy  of  apathy  and 
disloyalty,  and  thereafter  they  did  ail  thoy  could  to 
annoy  him.*' 

It  was  a  great  monster  of  rebellion  the  oidores  had 
crushed — so  they  would  have  the  king  believe,  and  so 
they  wrote  to  all  Spain  about  it.  They  went  further, 
even  accusing  Falcea  of  favoring  the  plot,  and  of  hav- 
ing a  plan  of  Iiis  own  to  separate  New  Spain  from  the 
crown  of  Castile,  in  support  of  which  he  had  already 
thirty  thousand  men  enrolled.^  Not  satisfied  with 
this,  by  collusion  with  the  factor  Ibarra,  who  had 
charge  of  forwarding  the  official  correspondence,  they 
succeeded  in  keeping  back  the  viceroy's  report,  so  that 
the  tales  of  his  enemies  alone  might  reach  the  court.-* 
Yet  more  and  more  tiie  people  felt  that  the  conduct 
of  the  oidores  had  been  infamous,  and  the  informers 
were  hold  in  contempt.*' 

'"  Later  on,  being  tortured  by  order  of  the  riaitador  MuHoz,  he  retracted 
tliat  dcclitratioii,  Baving  that  Lia  Grat  statement  had  boenthe  correct  one,  and 
adding  that  bis  deposition  to  the  contrary  had  boon  ■instigated  by  Faluea. 
Per.t!ln,  Xol.  Hht..  230-1',  238. 

*'  Tho  annoynnco  had  bo^un  even  earlier,  as  may  bo  judged  by  the  conduct 
of  the  oiilorea  Villalobos  and  Orozco,  who  occup iud  the  viucrcgal  apartments 
in  the  royal  buildings,  and  only  vacated  ttictn  upon  a  pei'einptory  domand 
by  Fulccs.  Tliis  gave  rise,  as  may  bu  socn,  to  diaagreeoble  comrsjiuDdeiice, 
wldcb  I'ulcca  allndtd  to  iu  his  wnort  to  tho  govenjmciit.  Ptraita,  Ju/orme,  in 
Mom.  Mi-j.  Eev.,  iiL  i-X>. 

■' I'alc.'s  OS  a  lover  of  the  Hoe  artahad  caused  abatUo  scene  to  be  painted  in 
one  of  the  halls  of  the  palace,  which  rcpmacnted  men  inaction.  Toi  qunaiula, 
i.  034.  Tlio  king  of  France  at  one  time  had  shown  much  regard  fur  Uio  niar- 
UMia  del  Velio,  and  an  the  viceroy  lutd  relatives  at  tho  French  coart  and  in 
havorre,  these  facta  veic  adduced  and  made  much  of  by  the  euemics  of  the 
t»o  accused  marquises.  I'eralta,  Not.  Uitt.,  232-3. 

™  '  Las  cartas,  que  ct  Virrei  escriviu,  y  causas,  ([iio  en  an  descargo  cmhiaba, 
las  liizo  ilotcner  UrtuAo  dc  Ibarra,  que  era  I'actur  del  lU-i,  y  llumbi-o  potlcioxo, 
y  favorecido.'  Torqacmada,  I.  G35;  Feralta,  Hot.  JJiiL,  1^33;  VafO,  Trca  Siylun, 
i.  Ia3-S;  Oro-co  i/  Berra,  Not.  Coiij..  57. 

'"  Ayoln  do  Kspioosa  said  to  tho  audiencia  that  society  was  treating  him 
with  contumely  for  what  he  had  done,  and  that  tlic  object  iras  to  make  the 
eiidcDce  of  himself  and  others  appear  as  unworthy  of  crcilencc.  I'cdro  de 
Aguilar  WHS  allowed  to  leave  for  ^];ain.  Oro-co  y  Berra,  2iol.  Viiiij.,Doc.,  101; 
Faleea,  Inf.,  in  Mora,  2Iij.  lUo.,  ill.  44o-0, 
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It  was  finally  agreed  to  send  the  marquis  to  Spain; 
but  difference  of  opinion  arose  as  to  tbe  best  way  of 
getting  him  to  Vera  Cruz.  The  oidorea,  in  further- 
ance of  their  plans  of  compromising  Falces,  threw 
the  responsibility  upon  him.  Reflecting  that  a  large 
military  escort  might  create  alarm,  and  a  small  one 
be  useless  if  the  friends  of  Coi-t^s  should  attempt  a 
rescue,  the  viceroy  concluded  to  let  him  go  on  parole 
to  Vera  Cruz,  and  deliver  himself  up  to  the  general 
of  the  fleet,  Juan  Velasco  de  Barrio,"  who  was  to  take 
him  to  Spain  to  be  surrendered  to  the  royal  authori- 
ties. This  was  done.  The  marquis  was  at  Vera  Cruz 
on  the  day  stipulated,  the  2Gth  of  March,  having 
placed  his  children  under  Falces'  protection,  who  ac- 
cepted the  trust,  but  not  that  of  looking  after  his 
estates,  as  the  marquis  had  also  asked  him. 

Together  with  the  marquis  were  sent  to  Spain  his 
half-brother  Luis,  Dean  Juan  Chico  de  Molina,*^  and 
a  Franciscan  friar.  The  informer  Cristibal  Ayala  de 
Espinosa  also  went  in  the  fleet  to  seek  preferment  for 
pretended  services.  Philip  was  ready  enough  to  dis- 
trust his  agents  in  America,  yet  he  disliked  to  believe 
evil  of  the  marquees  de  Falces.  But  why  did  not  his 
viceroy  write  if  he  was  innocent  of  the  charges  ad- 
vanced by  his'  brother  officials?    Probably  it  were 

"  He  based  liis  action  not  solely  on  Vbe  reasons  given  in  the  text,  bat  also 
on  the  fact  that  Cort^a'  hi){h  rank  entitled  him  to  trust;  'pnesprincipes,  gaJe- 
ros,  fortatczaa,  oScloa,  j  otras  cosaa  de  gran  calidad  se  fiabon  j  entregauin  A 
caWlcroB  hijos  dalgo  con  un  pleyto  bomenage,  ol  cual  tenib  tanta  f  uurm  da 
fidelidad  y  obligacion.'  Tbe  old  cbivalroua  spirit  animated  him  it  seems. 
Falcee,  IvJ'orvK  at  Jici/,  in  Mora,  M(j.  Stv.,  424-48;  and  Falcc,  Prorem,  in 
Ortaeo  y  Berra,  Ji'oi.  C'ovj,  411-40.  The  official  report  of  the  marques  de 
Fa1c[«,  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  on  the  alleged  conspiracy  of  the  Becond  marnuis 
del  Vtjlc  and  others  to  'wrest  tbe  country  from  tbo  Spanish  crown,  is  a  clear 
and  detailed  account  of  political  aflairs  as  he  fonnd  tbem  on  bis  arrival,  and 
as  tbey  coutinned  to  the  time  it  was  wi-itten  in  15GT.  As  sncb  it  ia,  judgiug 
from  trie  writer's  character,  well  deserving  of  consideintian  and  credence.  It 
was  the  same  document,  wilfully  kept  back  by  the  king's  factor,  from  whicli 
resulted  Falces'  tenipornry  disgrace  and  untold  evils  to  Mexico.  In  the  /.V- 
i/ia/ro  Trime'lre,  and  also  in  Mora,  Mej.  Iltv,,  it  is  shited  that  the  memorial 
niLS  delivered  to  tbo  king.  But  as  a,  matter  of  fact  it  was  presented  to  the 
royal  commiasionem  Dec.  G,  in07,  when  the  fiscal  of  the  andiiencia  in  Mexico 
preferred  charges  against  Fnlces. 

"  In  Madrid  he  was  snbjected  to  the  torture,  by  whii^  be  la«t  the  oae  of 
one  ana.    Ue  was  also  deprived  of  his  rank.  PtmUa,  2iot.  HisL,  25S. 
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better  the  viceroy  should  be  deposed;  and  bo  the 
licenciados  Jarava,  Aionao  Munoz,  and  Luis  Carrillo 
were  despatched  to  Mexico  as  jueces  pesquisidores,  or 
royal  commissioners,  armed  with  a  peremptory  order 
to  Falcea  to  turn  over  the  government  to  them,  and 
forthwith  proceed  to  Spain,  there  to  answer  the  charges 
preferred  against  him.  Jarava  died  at  sea;  the  other 
two  entered  the  capital  early  in  October  1567,"^  and 
demanded  the  government  from  Falces.  We  may  well 
imagine  his  indignation  at  this  insult  so  unjustly  and 
cruelly  inflicted;  but  he  obeyed  the  royal  command, 
and  then  labored  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it.  He  soon 
discovered  the  trick  that  Ortuilo  de  Ibarra  had  played 
him,  and  at  once  made  it  public.  Much  regret  was 
felt  at  his  deposal.  The  so  lately  dreadful  conspiracy 
was  by  this  time  almost  forgotten. 

Muiioz,  a  man  of  advanced  age,  being  senior  in  rank 
as  well  as  in  years,  took  charge  of  affairs.  Flushed 
with  power,  Mufioz  began  to  show  his  character,  that 
of  an  inflexible,  haughty,  and  cruel  man.  He  aped 
royalty,  ignored  the  audiencia,  distrusted  the  oidorcs, 
and  treated  with  discourtesy  all  having  business  with 
him.  His  subordinates  he  regarded  with  contempt, 
and  a  distant  bow  was  all  he  deigned  to  gentlemen  of 
high  position.  When  riding  out  he  was  escorted  by 
twenty-four  halberdiers." 

Early  in  November  Mufloz  and  Carrillo  devoted 
their  whole  attention  to  the  proceedings  in  the  political 
trials.  Mufioz  as  a  councillor  of  the  Indies  had  already 
acted  at  Madrid  in  the  cases  ordering  torture  to  be 
inflicted  on  Crist6bal  de  Oiiate,  whom  the  audiencia 
of  Mexico  had  sent  there.  This  man,  to  escape  the 
horrors  of  the  torture,  made  confessions  implicating 
a  number  of  innocent  persons.  He  was  brought  back 
to  be  used  both  aa  witness  and  victim. 

"  All  the  authorities  (igree  npon  the  time  except  Vetancmt,  Trot.  Mex. ,  9, 
who  gives  their  Bjriyal  in  Uarch  IStiS. 

"'Qaeria  hacer  Kneira  &1  Cielo.  ..no  tabia  baxu- la  cabe^  alaTiem... 
debia  de  creer,  que  Ids  Hombres  etau  bestuu.'  Torqiitmada,  i.  C37. 
S3fc.  Max.,  Vol.  U.    a 
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MuQoz,  taking  upon  himself  control  of  the  case, 
ordered  tlie  i-earrest  of  those  the  viceroy  had  re- 
leased on  bail,  and  doubled  the  guards.^  Aqj'  sus- 
picion, however  sliglit,  against  any  person  would  in- 
sure incarceration.  To  save  themselves  from  possible 
accusation  many  turned  informers.  The  infamous  old 
man  became  rabid  on  the  subject,  and  as  he  moved 
from  place  to  place  he  saw  conspirators  everywhere. 
The  jails  becoming  insufficient  he  liad  some  dungeona 
built,  damp  dark  horrible  places  for  human  beings, 
and  which  still  existed  and  bore  his  hated  name  in  the 
seventeenth  century." 

The  criminal  trials  were  prosecuted  with  activity. 
Every  circumstance,  however  trifling,  was  brought  to 
bear  heavily  against  the  victims.  The  time  allowed 
them  for  defence  was  short.  The  result  of  it  was 
that  the  prisoners  deemed  it  useless  to  attempt  a 
defence,  and  an  unjust  sentence  and  its  execution  usu- 
ally ended  the  case.  On  the  7th  of  January  1568 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quartered  for  treason 
and  attempted  rebellion  Juan  Gomez  de  Victoria, 
Gonzalo  Nuiicz,  and  Crist6bal  de  Ouate,  the  last 
named  being  the  one  taken  to  and  brought  back  from 
Spain.  It  was  believed  that  the  other  two  were  inno- 
cent.*' On  the  8th  the  three  were  executed,  Nunez 
and  Victoria  confessing  their  guilt,  and  Oiiatc  retract- 
ing the  falsehoods  he  had  uttered  in  Madrid  under 
fear  of  torture.     He  declared  just  before  his  execu- 

"^  Amonu  the  prisonen  tha  following  nameB  appear:  Martin  Cortto,  Balt> 
Mtr  and  Ditgo  Anna  de  Scittlo,  Francisi:o,  Fernando,  and  BemardiDo  Pacfaeco 
do  liocaiK  gra,  NuQo  do  Cliavcz,  Lais  I'ouce  de  Leon,  Agustin  de  Sotomajor, 
Homando  do  Bazan,  Dic;^o  ICodngitez  Orozco,  I'edro  Gomel  de  Cdccrea, 
AnttJtiia  do  L'arbajal,  ]ialL(i»ar  and  I'cdro  do  Queaada,  Juan  de  Valdirirao, 
AnUjuio  Iliiiz  do  L'nstuui'da,  Garcia  dc  Albomoz,  GodzilIo  Naflez,  and  Jnmi 
Cioiiicz  de  Victoria  (tlicsc  lost  two  wore  servants  of  tho  late  Alonao  de  Avila), 
Ci'Utubat  de  Unate,  Pedro  (.ionzaleE,  (l  son  of  the  coiH]ueror  Andr^  de  Tapio, 
IkOdngo  do  Carbajal,  clergymao.  Many  others  apj^ar  inddentally  in  tlie 
general  proceeilinga,  those  of  their  own  trials  not  having  reached  ua.     The 

Jrai>crtyot  suchas  iiad  ony  was  Hcquoalered.  Orraeoy  Utrra,  Not.  Co/ii.,50t 
•oc.,  in  Id,,  ai7-*70;   To.qmnuula.  i.  CSC;  Cava,  Trrf.  Sigln,  i.  183. 
"■One  thousand  norknieu  wore  employed,  eonipleting  them  in  15  days. 
Pemlla.  A'ol.  Hut.,  237. 

"  'Uicen,  que  inurioron  %va  culpa.'  Torqiiemnda,  i.  C3C.  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Hot.  Coiij.,  CO,  gives  only  the  oxecutiona  of  Victom  and  OSate, 
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tion  that  all  he  had  said  about  the  marquds  del  Valle 
having  given  him  a  commission  to  France  and  to 
certain  high  officials  was  untrue.  The  next  day, 
mounted  on  mules  and  bound  hands  and  feet,  the 
brothers  Baltasar  and  Pedro  de  Quesada,  sexagena- 
rians, were  taken  to  the  scaffold  to  be  beheaded ;  they 
acknowledged  having  taken  part  in  a  plot  against  the 
king.     Baltasar  de  Sotelo  met  with  the  same  fate.** 

It  becomes  my  duty  here  to  record  one  of  those 
hellish  acts  which  makes  one  blush  for  one's  race, 
which  makes  one  wonder  how  superior  powers  can  sit 
and  smile  on  them.  Sapient  philosophers  may  charge 
it  to  the  times,  and  there  leave  it,  scarcely  knowing 
what  they  say;  religionists  would  place  it  among  the 
mysteries  of  providence  and  expect  us  to  be  satisfied ; 
there  still  remains  the  fact,  a  most  ignoble  and  worse 
than  beastly  one,  and  wherein  man  may  see  something 
of  himself  as  he  is  to-day. 

While  the  executions  of  the  8th  were  going  on  in 
the  presence  of  the  people,  there  lay  in  one  of  tho 
rooms  of  the  royal  buildings  Martin  CorttSs,  Marina's 
son,  undergoing  bodily  torture.  The  father  had  con- 
quered the  country  for  Spain,  and  the  mother  had 
been  his  most  devoted  friend  and  helper;  and  here  now 
was  the  son,  stretched  on  a  bed  of  mortal  agony,  be- 
cause to  his  grizzly  judge  at  the  trial  he  would  di- 
vulge nothing  of  the  secrets  of  his  confederates,  were 
any  such  secrets  in  his  keeping. 

Happy  invention  I  that  of  water  and  cord,"*  as  ad- 
ministered at  the  hands  of  Pero  Baca  and  Juan  Na- 
varro, by  order  of  Mufioz.     It  does  not  add  to  the 

"Mora,  Mtj.  Btv.,  iii.  218-19,  says  that  his  brother  Diego  Sotelo  waa  also 

Kt  to  death.     Torqneinaila,  i.  G36,  gives  only  the  execution  of  lialtasar  do 
Celo.    According  to  Orozco  y  Berra,  Sot.  Coiij.,  Gl,  the   brotbi/ra  were 
iDcrely  baniBbcd . 

"  Beitui  a  knight  of  Santiago,  and  the  rules  of  tho  order  requiring  the 
preience  of  other  mamber?  at  the  act,  Franciftco  de  Veloaco  aod  the  bisliop 
of  Pnebla,  Antonio  de  Slorales  y  Molina,  were  summoned  to  witnesH  it.  Tlia 
latter  haa  been  blamed  for  taking  part  iu  an  act  bo  unbecoming  a  Chriatioa 
prelate;  but  it  acema  that  be  appeared  nt  the  epociol  request  of  MortiaCorti^ 
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merits  of  the  case  to  know  that  Martin  was  conva- 
lescing from  serious  illness.  "  I  have  ^loken  the 
truth  and  have  nothing  further  to  add,"  Martin  said, 
as  they  stripped  him  and  laid  him  on  the  rack.  Being 
again  ur^ed  to  speak  the  truth,  he  replied,  "  It  is 
spoken."  The  executioners  then  proceeded  to  bind 
with  cords  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  arms,  thighs,  calves, 
and  large  toes,  and  gradually  to  tighten  them  all  at 
once.  "  Speak  the  truth,"  they  said.  "  It  is  spoken," 
was  ever  the  reply.  Six  times  they  poured  a  quart 
of  water  down  hia  throat,  demanding  each  time  a 
truthful  declaration.  With  wonderful  firmness  the 
poor  fellow  held  to  his  first  position.  "Kill  me  if 
you  will,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  more.""  And  the 
judges  at  last  believed  him,  and  allowed  a  little  rest, 
intending  to  continue  after  the  sufferer  should  have 
recovered  sufficient  strength.  Strange  that  in  any  age 
men  in  the  possession  of  common  reason  could  hope 
by  such  means  to  arrive  at  the  truth  I  But  after  all 
in  the  affairs  of  men  there  is  a  happy  compensation. 
Martin's  mother  is  sold  into  slavery;  Martm's  father 
tortures  the  Indians;  Martin  himself  enslaves  and 
tortures  ad  libitum;  Mufioz  imprisons  and  tortures 
Martin;  death  and  the  devil  seize  and  torture  Mufioz. 
It  was  not  convenient  to  torture  Martin  further. 
Eighteen  days  afterward  he  was  sentenced  to  exile 
for  life  from  all  the  Indies,  and  from  within  five 
leagues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  gold  ducats.  Others  were  exiled;  some 
from  New  Spain,  some  from  the  city  of  Mexico,  and 
all  must  pay  money  into  the  king's  treasury." 

<° '  Ta  he  dicho  la  verdad,  v  por  «1  SacratiBuno  Dombre  de  Dio«  qne  m 
duelao  de  mi,  que  do  dird  niaa  de  aquf  i  que  me  mneia. '  Onaco  y  Berra,  XoL 
Conj.,  m-.Dof.  in  Id.,  231-2. 

"  Among  the  moat  noted  were :  Diego  Arias  Sotelo,  transported  to  Oran 
on  the  Dorto  coast  of  Africa.  The  three  brothera  Booancgra  suffered  torture, 
confessed  nothing,  and  were  sentenced  to  Oran.  Bemtuxliao  de  Bocanegra 
hod  been  first  condemDcd  to  death  for  the  murder  of  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon, 
but  uaa  saved  through  familj  influence  and  fioaUy  sent  to  Oran.  01  thoae 
eiiled  1  fiad  the  following :  Pedro  Gomsz,  son  of  Captain  Andres  Tapia,  An- 
tonio Rniz  de  CastaDeda,  Gurda  de  Albomoz,  and  Juan  de  Voldivieso.  Only 
one  of  those  sent  to  Oran  erer  left  that  nlaoa.  Torgutmada,  i.  030.  Ptmlta, 
Not.  HitL,  2*7-S. 
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Even  the  marqU(5a  de  Falces  was  brought  before 
the  dread  court  of  the  royal  emissaries;  charges  of 
disloyalty  as  well  as  offences  of  omission  were  made 
t^ainst  him,  to  which  he  pleaded  that  his  conscience 
was  at  peace,  for  he  had  done  nothing  incompatible  with 
the  duties  of  a  loyal  subject  and  servant  of  the  crown. 
In  view  of  his  rank  the  judges  abstained  from  ren- 
dering a  decision  in  his  case,  and  referred  it  to  the 
king.  This  was  all  Falces  asked,  and  a  few  days  later 
he  went  down  to  Vera  Cruz  to  embark  on  the  first 
ship  for  Spain. 

MuDOZ  continued  his  abuse  of  power  almost  with- 
out a  limit.  The  jails  as  well  as  his  pestilence-breed- 
ing dungeons  were  filled  with  innocent  victims,  whose 
sons  and  wives  dare  not  move  in  their  release  lest 
worse  befall  them.  For  once  in  their  battered  ex- 
istence the  Indiana  were  saved  by  their  insignificance 
from  the  horrid  notice  of  their  present  rulers.  It  was 
the  Spaniards  and  their  descendants,  and  particularly 
those  of  high  position,  conquerors  and  sons  of  con- 
querors, who  had  themselves  gloried  in  practising 
enormities  on  others,  even  as  they  were  now  wrought 
upon  by  fiends  of  injustice;  it  was  these  who  were  now 
the  sufferers,  and  at  the  hands  of  those  of  their  own 
race.** 

"  '  No  avia  Hombre  con  Eombro  en  la  Tierra,  y  de  tal  modo  Tivian  todoa, 

que  no  subiaa  de  bI,  ni  como  dcfendcFse,  niampararse  de  tantaa  crueldades,  j 
tirnnins,  como  hacia.'  Toripiemada,  i.  G30.  It  moat  be  here  stated,  however, 
that  thn  Franciscan  province  of  the  Santo  Evongelio,  to  which  Torqiicmada 
afterward  beloDgod,  nad  by  this  time  ehanged  iti  opinion  respecting  tlia 
political  condition  of  tlie  conntry.  It  may  have  been  from  an  honest  belief, 
or  from  a  feeling  of  gratitnde  to  Muuoz  for  favors  received,  that  fathers  Ali- 
gud  Navarro,  provincial,  and  Diego  da  Mendoza,  Juan  Focher,  and  Joan 
Ramirez,  dcfiQidoreB,  in  a  letter  of  May  24,  1503,  commend  in  glowing  terms 
hia  rule,  sdding.that  if  he  could  have  retained  hia  powere  two  or  three  years, 
the  country  would  be  in  much  better  state  than  it  ever  hod  been  since  the 
conquest.  He  had  already  set  every  thing  in  order  in  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral coQceros,  and  his  name  itood  now  very  high.  In  the  prosecution  of  tlie 
marqufis  del  Voile  and  others,  both  MuQoz  and  Carrillo  bad  done  their  duty 
like  good  Christians,  nsing  no  more  severity  than  was  needful,  and  tlie 
evidence  produced  at  the  trials  should  be  considered  dispassionately:  '  si  en- 
saagrGiitajnn  algo  las  manos  no  dovia  conuenir  otra  cosa  para  la  cntcra  pocili- 
cacioa  destoa  reinos,'  They  conclude  wishing  for  MufiOE'  retutii,  or  the 
coming  of  some  one  possessed  of  his  spirit,  and  with  freedom  of  action. 
Naoai-ro  el  al.,  in  Cartat  de  Indiai,  1S9. 
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Mexico  could  no  longer  patiently  endure  the  yoke. 
The  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease;  if  anything 
could  make  traitors  it  was  Mufioz'  conduct.  Public  dis- 
content had  by  this  time  reached  such  a  point  that  the 
country's  peace  was  really  in  danger,  far  more  in  dan- 
ger that  at  any  time  previous.  Measures  were  taken 
by  the  best  men  to  rid  New  Spain  of  the  crown  a^ent; 
if  the  king  would  do  it,  well;  if  not,  they  would  do 
it  themselves.  Evading  the  watchfulness  of  Munoz 
and  his  minions,  they  forwarded  to  Madrid  correct 
accounts  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  things 
over  their  own  signatures.  Petitions  went  to  the 
king  from  all  quarters  in  Mexico,  showing  the  whole 
country  to  be  in  mourning,  in  dread,  and  constant 
alarm,  and  in  actual  danger  of  revolution.  And  this 
would  cease,  the  writers  said,  if  Mu5oz  and  Carrillo 
were  at  once  removed;  not  otherwise.  The  crafty 
and  cruel,  cold  and  unscrupulous  Philip,  saw  at  once 
that  this  was  no  case  of  iron-heel  justice;  moreover, 
he  was  really  indignant  at  the  conduct  of  Munoz,  who 
had  BO  infamously  misrepresented  him.  He  there- 
fore immediately  despatched  to  Mexico  the  oidores 
Villanueva  and  Puga,  the  same  persona  whom  Val- 
derrania  had  dismissed,  with  orders  to  depose  Munoz 
and  Carrillo,  and  compel  them  to  quit  the  capital 
within  three  hours.  The  two  dismissed  rulers  were 
to  repair  to  Madrid  and  explain  their  acts. 

The  oidores  arrived  the  13th  of  April  1568,  which 
was  holy  Tuesday.  These  officials  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  up,  and  what  it  was  to  be  down.  They  had 
been  displaced,  and  they  knew  how  to  displace  an- 
other. The  other  members  of  the  audiencia  were 
pleased  to  receive  them;  nothing  could  be  worse  than 
as  it  had  been.  Mufloz  was  a  pious  man;  for  so  old 
and  so  rank  a  sinner  he  was  exceedingly  pious.  He 
was  spending  holy  week  at  the  convent  of  Santo  Do- 
mingo, deep  in  kingcraft;  for  as  he  had  ruled  hero, 
so  would  he  if  possible  rule  hereafter.  The  oidores  were 
all  a  little  afraid  of  him;   nevertheless  it  was  not  an 
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unpleasing  task  to  depose  the  old  tyrant;  so  plucking 
up  courage  the  two  commissioners,  with  the  secretary 
Sanchez  Lopez  de  Agurto,  early  next  morning  re- 
paired to  the  convent  and  asked  for  Muiioz.  The 
page  hesitated  to  disturb  his  master's  rest  or  devo- 
tions, but  finally  conducted  the  visitors  to  his  room. 
Munoz  received  them  sitting,  and  barely  returned  their 
salutation.  Without  further  preamble  Villanueva  drew 
forth  the  royal  cddula  and  directed  Agurto*^  to  read  it. 
The  effect  on  Muiioz  was  as  if  ho  had  been  struck. 
Without  uttering  a  word  his  head  fell  heavily  on  his 
breast,  and  after  a  time  he  signified  his  acquiescence. 
The  news  that  the  tyrant  had  been  deposed  spread 
through  the  city,  and  thojubilant  inhabitants  appeared 
upon  the  streets  just  in  time  to  see  the  so  lately  proud 
and  haughty  representative  of  royalty,  now  a  poor 
and  trembling  old  man,  friendless  and  comparatively 
alone,  wending  his  way  out  of  the  country,  an  object 
of  scorn  and  execration.  His  weaker  but  scarcely  less 
dotcsted  colleague  Carrillo  was  with  him;  and  it  is 
said,  though  probably  with  exaggeration,  that  bad  it 
not  been  for  the  compassion  of  certain  citizens  they 
would  have  been  obliged  to  perform  the  journey  to 
Vera  Cruz  on  foot.  However  this  may  have  been, 
they  received  marked  demonstrations  of  antipathy 
everywhere  on  their  journey.  Sharp  comers  of  tbi'tune 
were  those  which  the  king-servers  and  king-deficrs  used 
to  turn  then  in  the  Indies.  Going  on  board  the  vessel 
which  was  to  cany  them  to  Spain,  these  who  had  been 

"  It  is  preBumed  be  vai  the  same  known  ulao  aa  Soncho  Lopez  do  Recaldc, 
irlio  was  Bocretary  of  the  royal  couucU  iu  Spaiu  in  1J44,  mid  afterward 
*  notary  puhlic  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  where  lie  died  iu  IoTj,  leavina 
two  BODS,  Sluicho  Lopez  and  Diego;  tba  latter  of  whom  hccame  a  canon  oi 
tho  cathedral;  the  lonner  was  a  notary  public  hcfore  \J7'2,  and  in  15'j 
wafl  made  notary  and  secretary  of  the  andiencin.  holding  tho  office  till  Novem- 
ber i),  1582,  ou  which  date  ho  wrote  n  letter  to  the  king  in  council.  It  scema 
he  liad  often  written  the  king  on  public  aflaira.  During  the  disturbances  of 
tlie  BO-called  conspiracy  of  the  marquiis  del  Valle,  he  contributed  witli  his 
estAtc  auil  personal  sorvicGB.  togetijcr  with  those  uf  his  rtlativea  and  auhor- 
iliuates,  to  the  preservation  of  pcuco  and  guarding  of  the  city.  In  October 
l.'iTO  tho  secretary  of  the  civil  dcpartmont  was  Juan  dc  Cuevna.  'Till  lately 
ho  IumI  a  coUcagac,  Soncho  Lopez  do  HccaLde,  who  died  recently.'  Liiriqua, 
Carta  at  Ileg,  in  Cartaa  de  ladiat,  333. 
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driven  forth  found  there  him  whom  they  had  driven 
forth,  Falces,  but  for  them  viceroy,  and  now  a  king 
beside  them. 

Carrillo  died  at  sea,"  On  arrival  at  Madrid,  Falces 
at  once  went  to  the  king  and  told  him  all.  Philip 
listened,  believed,  and  gave  the  faithful  servant  kind 
treatment — that  is  for  a  king.  MuSoz  also  went  to 
his  master  and  was  received  very  sternly.  "I  sent 
you  to  nourish,  not  to  destroy,"  said  the  king.  Muiioz 
tried  to  explain,  but  Philip  turned  his  back  upon  him. 
It  was  enough ;  disgraced,  driven  forth,  spurned,  the 
old  man  went  his  way,  and  that  same  night  was  found 
dead,  sitting  on  a  chair  with  his  head  resting  on  his 
hand." 

It  was  not  generally  believed  then,  nor  has  it  been 
since,  that  any  plan  of  independence  really  had  exist- 
ence at  the  time.  The  chief  encomenderos,  it  was 
explained,  angry  at  the  systematic  provocation,  the 
arbitrary  persecution  by  the  ministers  and  delegates 
of  the  king,  in  their  fear  and  wrath  had  endeavored  to 
lind  some  means  to  defend  their  threatened  interests ; 
but  there  was  no  evidence  of  their  ever  having  ceased 
to  be  loyal  subjects,  their  only  ofience  being  that 
some  of  them  squandered  their  estates.  The  so-called 
conspiracy  was  declared  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
invention  of  the  enemies  of  the  marques  del  Valle, 
his  brothers,  and  their  friends,  to  bring  them  to  ruin. 
Some  thought  it  a  plan  concocted  at  Madrid  for 
despoiling  the  encomenderos.  Juan  Suarez  Peralta, 
one  of  the  victims,  who  left  his  views  in  writing, 
throws  out  hints  in  this  direction,  but  nothing  more; 
it  was  dangerous  in  those  days  to  speak  one  s  mind 

"His  death  wu  caaaed  hj  t,  Btrok«  of  «poplex]r.  The  bod;  waa  carried 
to  HabBDS.  PeraUa,  Not  Him.,  252,  347. 

*^MuflDE  was  cruel  as  well  as  piouii  and  Carrillo  was  piona  aa  well  as  crnel; 
at  the  tortnrea  tho  former  showed  greater  pity,  a  softer  heart;  whereas  the 
(iChor  being  weaker  whs  more  harsh.  The  people,  however,  had  an  idea  that 
Mufioz  was  the  more  monstrous  of  Uie  two,  and  they  feared  him  beyond 
compare.  One  man  actually  took  a  fever  and  died  in  two  daj^B  npon  receiT* 
iag  a  hanh  messa^  from  UuSoz.  Jd.,  200-1. 
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on  New  Spain  government  policy.  The  impudent 
utterances  of  AJonso  de  Avila  cost  him  his  life. 

Many  effusions  in  prose  and  verse  were  written  to 
commemorate  this  bloody  episode,  the  most  notable 
being  the  funeral  narrative  by  the  Mexican  poet,  his- 
torian, and  political  writer,  Luis  de  SandovaJ  Zapata, 
who  lived  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  A  notice 
of  this  composition  will  be  given  elsewhere.  Its 
author  exonerates  both  the  Avilaa  from  any  treason- 
able intent,  and  assures  us  that  the  kings  council 
also  did  so  at  a  later  time.**  He  lays  to  the  malice 
of  informers  and  the  envy  and  blindness  of  judges 
the  deaths  of  many  innocent  men.  We  must  admit, 
however,  that  daring  the  epoch  under  consideration  a 
plot  to  bring  about  the  secession  of  New  Spain  from 
the  mother  country  was  brewing,  so  much  having 
been  confessed  by  Alonso  de  Avila  first,  and  by  the 
brothers  Quesada  later;  though  it  certainly  was  not 
worthy  of  the  consideration  given  it  by  the  oidores  in 
their  zeal  or  animosity.  Indeed,  the  depositions  of 
the  persons  having  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
show  that  treason  had  not  been  seriously  considered. 
The  viceroy,  who  carefully  read  the  evidence,  could 
not  believe  that  criminality  had  been  intended,*^  and 
this  seeuis  to  have  been  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  king  in  approving  the  course  of  Falees  and  con- 
demning that  of  Munoz  and  Carrillo. 

But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  hold  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Avilas  and  otheis,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
marquis,  Martin  Cortes,  took  no  part  in  any  plot 
against  the  crown.  Not  that  there  was  wanting  cause 
or  inducement;  but  the  risk  was  too  great.    Witli 

■■Bieii  qiie  dMpuee  «1  Conaejo 
De  la  Mageatad  exelia 

Doclani  con  bu  clemencia 
Ko  hubo  calpa  de  tiaidoraa 

Ea  lo3  AvjU«. 

In  Orozeo  y  Jierra,  Not.  Covj.,  502. 

"Hia  words  in  one  ^loce  were  '  el  Eilz&mieDto  qne  en  eata.  tierro  dicen  w 

Erctendi6  haccr;'  and  in  another,  'deapaea  da  k  aospedu  de  alzuniento.' 
II  Nora,  M(S.  Rev.,  iii.  424,  433-0. 
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Spain  and  so  many  Spaniards  and  the  native  Amer- 
icans against  them,  the  insurgents  could  not  possibly 
have  sustained  themselves.  And  then  his  name,  his 
])roud  position,  his  princely  estates :  failure  would  in- 
volve tlie  forfeiture  of  all  these.  Yet  here  there  was 
little  to  choose ;  if  the  godly  Philip  desired  any  one's 
property  he  usually  took  it  if  he  could.  For  an  inno- 
cent man  the  penalties  inflicted  on  the  marquis  by  the 
king  and  council  were  grievous;  but  they  assisted  to 
foster  suspicion  until  a  good  share  of  his  wealth  was 
secured."  His  case  was  not  terminated  for  several 
years.  Whether  it  was  that  nothing  could  be  proved 
against  him,  or  that  ho  paid  over  sufficient  money,  or 
that  the  court  deemed  him  no  longer  dangerous,  he 
was  finally  acquitted,  and  the  family  reinstated  in  all 
its  honors,  rights,  and  privileges,  but  not  till  a  large 
fine  had  been  exacted."  Most  of  the  sequestered 
property  was  restored  in  1574.  Tehuantepec  was 
taken  by  the  crown  on  the  pretext  of  its  being  needed 
for  a  port  and  navy-yard,  and  as  a  point  from  which 
to  make  discoveries.*'    During  the  period  of  seques- 

**  The  marquu  wm  eenteaced  to  eerre  in  Gran  and  to  perpetniJ  btmiahment 
from  the  ludics,  to  the  payment  of  many  tliousond  ducata,  and  the  jurUdic- 
tion  in  hia  estate  was  also  taken  from  him.  Perii/ln,  ifol.  Hist.,  255-(i. 

"Fifty  tliouaand  ducaUandto  make  u  forced  loan  to  the  crown  of  100,000 
more  tor  war  oxpenspg.  He  must  have  been  kept  contined.  He  certainly  ^tu 
in  custody  from  January  1  to  October  13, 1072,  at  the  fortreas  of  Torrcjon  da 
Velasco,  during  which  time  73,F^3  maravcdis  were  expended  for  liia  support, 
vhich  were  paid  to  the  officers  holding  him,  by  the  treuurer-general  of  the 
blogdom.  unilor  an  order  of  the  royal  council.  VaMaraceU,  i'elkiov,  in  Pa- 
chfco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col,  Doc.,  liiL  43G-8j  Consejo  Seal,  MandamUnto,  in 
/<;.,43.S-CI, 

'"  The  deprivation  of  the  privilege  to  appoint  govemora  and  alcaldes  may- 
ores  wos  reiiealcd  much  later,  when  Fernando,  the  third  roorqnia,  married 
tlcncin  de  la  Cerda  y  Bobcidilla,  a  bdy  of  honor  of  the  princess  Isabel. 
The  Corti^s  family  rcmaiued  in  Spain  till  Pedro,  tha  fourth  marquis,  a, 
brother  of  liia  predecessor  and  whoso  wifo  was  Ana  d«  Pacheco  de  la  Ccrda, 
a  sister  of  the  condo  de  Moatalvan,  came  to  Mexico,  where  lie  ilied  January 
30,  10^0,  without  issue.  It  is  said  that  at  his  funeral  were  iu  attendance  VAiH 
Franciscan  fiHars  from  the  city  of  Mexico  and  ncii^liboring  towns.  Ttio  entail 
went  to  his  nicca  Estofania  C?orti^  wife  of  the  NcapuUtan  nobleman  duke  df 
Tcrrauovaand  Monteloone.  Tho  estates  and  seignoi-ial  rights  remained  in  iha 
liunso  till  the  war  of  succeasiDn  to  tlie  Spanish  crown,  when,  the  duke  having 
t;'ken  sides  with  the  house  of  Austria,  they  were  placed  under  sequestration. 
This  was  raised  after  the  peace  of  UtreehtconMrmed  Felipe  V.,  the  lirst  llonr- 
b.ui  to  wear  the  Spanish  crown.  They  were  again  sequestered  at  the  time 
ot  tlie  invasion  of  Napoleon  and  restored  to  the  family  after  Fernando  VII. 
nico\'ercd  his  throne.     The  family  retained  tlie  eatatca  till  1820,  with  the 
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tration,  tte  government  had  paid  the  pensions  of 
Dofia  Juana  de  Ziiniga,  the  dowager  marchioness, 
and  of  her  brother  the  friar  Antonio, 

The  marquis  died  the  13th  of  August  1589.  It  is 
believed  that  the  sentence  of  exile  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
tin, Dofia  Marina's  son,  was  never  carried  out.  On 
the  l7th  of  March,  1568,  he  was  still  living  in  his  own 
liouse,  as  appears  in  a  petition  asking  for  an  extension 
of  the  time  he  was  allowed  to  enjoy  that  place  as  his 
prison.  As  he  was  in  bad  health  it  is  likely  the  peti- 
tion was  granted,  and  he  was  troubled  no  more  after 
Mufioz  was  dismissed.  Nothing  further  is  known  of 
him  or  his  family.  It  is  probable  that  he  left  no  legit- 
imate descendants.  Luis  Cort(53  returned  to  Mexico 
after  the  acquittal  of  the  marquis  in  1574,  and  lived 
almost  in  obscurity.  He  never  took  part  again  in 
public  affairs,  and  at  his  death  left  to  his  descendants 
the  name  of  Cortes  de  Hermosilla. 

exceptioa  of  the  sei^orial  privileges,  (he  Spanish  cortes  baring  abolished 
bU  BUiJl.  Upon  tho  indepenJciice  of  Mexico  the  estates  were  seijuestcrcd  a 
foiirtli  time,  for  a  while,  during  Iturbido's  ahort, imperial  awaj.  lu  1S33  they 
were  declared  national  property,  and  in  IS34  restored  to  tlie  omiOT.  Sutli 
hns  been  tbo  devious  course  of  tenure  in  tlio  CortiJs  estates.  Terranova  y 
Moiildcoiit,  Etpoi.,  63;  Mora,  M(j.  Rev.,  iti.  220-7;  DaU»  Biog.,  in  Carltu  de 
l.id.,  BJ8;  Aiaman,  Diaerl.,  it  171. 

I  would  here  offer  my  tribute  of  respect  for  the  prominent  writer  and 
Bccouiplishcd  scholar  Manuel  Orozca  y  Berra.  Probably  no  Mexican  historian 
of  inodero  timea  haa  been  so  generally  held  in  high  esteem,  both  by  his  coun- 
trymen and  by  scholars  everywhere.  Enjopng  the  fullest  facilities,  with  the 
cou  ridence  ot  the  government,  and  of  all  who  held  in  posseasion  materials  for 
history;  with  a  sound  mind,  a  facile  pen,  and  a  generous  sympathy  for  the 
just  and  hnmajie  on  all  questions  relating  to  soeiety  and  civilization,  he  woa 
a  man  of  whose  name  hia  conntry  may  well  be  prond. 

Moat  important  in  writing  the  present  chapter,  and  a  work  I  have  freely 
used,  la  his  JToIida  HiMirita  liela  Coiijanuioa  del  MarqiUn  dtl  Voile,  Aiyot  de 
liXS-lSGS,  Mex.  1S53.  6vo,  xii.  72,  503  pp.  It  contains  an  liistorJcnl  ac- 
count of  the  affair  which  has  hitherto  somewhat  improperly  been  known  as  the 
Martin  Cort^  conspiracy,  «ome  having  attributetl  it  to  the  second  innrqui-'H  dil 
Valle.  A  sketcli  of  his  early  life  is  also  given,  accompanied  by  copite  of  tlic 
logal  processes  against  the  persons  implicated,  incl  :ding  tlie  dcpriscd  viceniy, 
the  marques  de  Falcca.  I  notice  that  the  greater  part  of  the  Itgul  pi-ocuod- 
ings.  many  of  the  answers  of  witnesses,  and  tho  pleadings  of  thv  occiisatioti 
and  defence  are  omitted,  probably  on  tho  ground  that  they  would  have 
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tliroim  but  little  light  upon  the  sabject.  More  valuable  i«  an  extTB«t  giTmg 
the  cODfcsaionB  of  tha  prisODera  and  the  tentences  decreed  against  them, 
together  with  interesting  acts  and  documenta,  in  which  the  origiiiAl  ortho- 
grapby  and  punctuation  are  retnined.  The  editor  alao  gives  foot-nobs  wher- 
ever be  regarded  them  necessaiy.  At  the  end  of  the  volnme  ia  a  ballad  or 
romance  in  verse,  the  subject  of  which  ia  the  execotion  of  the  two  brothus 
Avila,  written  aboat  the  beginning  of  the  leventeenth  century. 

Subsequently  Orozco  7  Berra's  studies  were  directed  to  identifia  mbjects. 
aud  be  published  several  valtiable  treatises  on  etboography,  hydrography, 
and  kindred  topics.  Still  later,  however,  as  the  fruit  of  many  yeMS  of  dili- 
gent researches  during  his  leisure  hours,  a  yrork.  appeared  which  entitles  him 
to  be  numbered  aniong  the  distinguished  historians  of  his  country.  It  be*r« 
the  title  Hiatoria  Ajiiijpia  jr  de  ia  ConqtiUla  de  Mixieo,  Mexico,  1S80,  Svo,  4 
vols.,  pp.  ii.  684,  603,  627,  604,  and  comprises  four  parts :  Ia  Civilizaciou, 
Gl  Hombro  Fiehist^rico  en  M&dco,  Historia  Antigua,  and  ConquistadsM^- 
ico,  based  on  the  best  authorities  extant.  The  first  three  divisions  give  tax 
interesting  description  of  tbe  general  condition  of  ancient  Mexico  and  part 
of  Central  America,  of  the  rites,  religion,  social  and  intellectual  standing;  the 
prehUtorical  inhabitants,  their  relations  to  those  of  the  old  world;  the  his- 
tory of  the  different  regions,  beginning  with  the  early  traditions  of  the  Mayas, 
and  ending  with  the  Anihnac  empire  previous  to  its  overthrow  by  the  Span- 
iards. Numerous  foot-notes  are  given  in  support  of  tbe  text;  also  iuteiesting 
bibliographical  notices,  and  essays  on  ancient  laws,  taken  from  unpublished 
document*,  and  on  hieroglyphic  writings  and  ehronology  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas,  all  of  which  gives  indubitable  evidence  of  the  author's  painstaking 
labor.  Tbe  fourth  volume,  remarkable,  like  the  third  part,  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  explanatory  notes,  begins  with  the  earliest  eipeditiona,  from  which 
originated  the  final  conquest  of  the  Mexican  empire,  and  concludes  with  tha 
departure  of  Cristobal  de  Tapia. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  narrative  of  this  eventful  period  should  hars 
been  given  so  largely  in  extracts,  rather  than  in  the  anthor**  own  words.  Uia 
iuterpretationa  are  usually  fair,  and  his  criticisms  on  Fresoott  and  others 
searching  and  pertinent.  Perhaps  for  the  early  part  of  the  conquest  he  ia  in< 
clined  to  favor  unduly  the  somewhat  prejudiced  namtive  of  Las  Caaas,  am] 
the  statements  of  various  persons  mods  during  the  rendeneia  of  CortM  aT« 
frequently  given  more  CT«dit  than  they  deserve,  though  here  the  letters  ol 
the  conqueror  himself  and  the  versions  of  Bemal  Dias,  Herreia,  Oomora,  and 
other  standard  chroniclers  have  been  used,  and  also  the  native  records.  Taken 
as  a  whole,  it  is  a  work  reflecting  the  highest  credit  both  on  the  author,  and 
on  the  government  which  in  juat  appreciation  facilitated  its  publication. 
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CHAPTER  -TCYX 

EDLE  OF  VICEBOT  BNEIQUEZ. 


DlMPOKAAT    OoVXBinnKT    OF   TBX    AcDIENOU — JoHH    HaWXINS    IkTASES 

Veba  Ct^Jt — His  Defeat  anb  Expitlsioh— Fate  ot  the  E^OLiaH 
Pbisonebs — Viceroy  Maktih  Enbiquez  he  AtMASiu — Dbaeb'b  Opsb- 
ATI0H3 — FOBEiOtr  Raids — Ydcatait,  Its  OovBBNMEirr  asd  Insuk 
Attaibs — FntsT  Acts  o>  Ehkiqoez — OEOANiZAnotr   or  Milhart 

FO&CRS— CAUPAIONS  AaAIKST  THE  CuiCHniECS — PsBSIDIOS  AND  MoVA- 

BLB  Block-hoitses — Mati^lzahuatl  Epidemio  ahd  its  Havoo — Fam- 
ine—In nNDAiiOH — Recaii.  or  Ensiquez — His  Goteehment  Poucr — 

His  Death. 

The  tyrannical  visitadorea  having  been  divested  of 
power,  the  audiencia  resumed  the  rems  of  government, 
and  profiting  by  past  experience  adopted  a  mild  policy 
which  gradually  allayed  public  fears.  With  restored 
confidence  the  people  returned  to  their  vocatione,  and 
soon  nothing  was  left  to  remind  them  of  the  late  horrors 
but  the  black  dungeons  of  MuSoz  and  the  pillar  on  the 
salt-sown  ground  where  Alonso  de  Avila's  house  had 
stood.  This  happy  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
arrival  of  the  fourth  viceroy.  Previous  to  the  coming 
of  this  official,  however,  there  was  quite  a  flutter  of 
excitement  at  the  capital,  owing  to  the  seizure  of  the 
island  of  Sacrificioa,  opposite  the  castle  of  Sau  Juan 
de  Ulua,  by  the  famous  English  corsair,  John  Haw- 
kins, with  nine  armed  ships,  on  the  14th  of  September 
1568.^  Hawkins  surprised  the  garrison  and  captured 
the  fort.  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  king's  treas- 
urer and  factor.     He  then  removed  the  artillery  and 
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fortified  his  camp  without  opposition.'  His  ships 
were  much  damaged,  having  been  long  from  home 
trailing  on  the  coasts  of  Spanish  America.  Needing 
water  and  stores  be  resolved  to  take  this  port,  after 
first  securing  every  vessel  in  the  vicinity,  that  the 
people  of  Vera  Cruz  might  not  receive  warning  of  his 
approach.  The  gentle  pirate  was  at  present  fatigued 
and  desired  rest.  He  would  hurt  no  one  if  left  alone. 
Indeed,  he  assured  the  commandant  of  the  port,  Her- 
nando Delgadillo,  and  the  other  officials  that  he 
intended  them  no  harm,  having  captured  the  place 
only  as  a  matter  of  form.  He  wished  them  to  supply 
him  with  water  and  provisions,  promising  to  pay  in 
money  and  merchandise.  The  king's  officials,  how- 
ever, declined  these  irregular  overtures,  and  would 
make  no  arrangements  without  orders  from  Mexico. 
The  audiencia  finally  agreed  to  furnish  Hawkins  what 
he  required  on  the  terms  proposed,  with  the  under- 
standing that  none  of  Hawkins'  men  should  enter 
Vera  Cruz,  or  leave  Sacrificios  for  the  interior. 

Thus  all  was  going  on  well  with  Captain  Hawkins, 
who  could  ride  up  and  down  the  ocean's  highways  and 
rob  at  pleasure,  never  waiting  for  cover  of  the  night, 
and  who  now  demanded  charity  froni  the  injured 
nation  with  an  air  of  peace  and  innocence  truly  re- 
freshing. But  alas  1  the  daring  navigator  was  in  some 
way  so  out  of  his  reckoning  that  he  could  not  calcu- 
late his  eclipse.  His  negotiations  with  the  Vera  Cruz 
officials  were  scarcely  ended  when  a  Spanish  fleet  of 
thirteen  vessels  came  in  sight.  The  poor  pirate  was 
taken  at  a  terrible  disadvantage.  His  cai^oes  were 
valued  at  £1,800,000;  he  had  beached  several  of  his 
ships  for  repairs,  and  was  in  no  humor  to  kill  the 
people  who  were  coming  toward  him;  yet  he  must 
open  fire  on  the  Spanish  fleet. 

Now  it  happened  that  the  new  arrival  had  on  board 

'He  was  'may  gran  Boldado  y  marmero,  y  en  bq  proceder  mny  hiiJnlgor 
with  liini  was  liis  rciutive  Francis  Drake.  PtTolla,  Hot.  Il'vt.,  257,  and  not* 
40.     For  a.  full  account  of  the  piratical  eipeditioni,  see  HiM.  Cm.  Atn.,  ii. 
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the  last  appointed  viceroy  of  New  Spain,  Martin 
Enriquez  de  Almansa,  knight  of  Santiago,  brother  of 
the  marqutSs  de  Alcanices  and  the  marchioness  de 
Poza.  He  was,  moreover,  connected  with  the  highest 
nobility  of  Spain,  among  whom  was  the  famous  duque 
de  Candia,  who  became  the  second  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  as  successor  to  Ignatius  de  Loyola,  and  after 
his  death  was  canonized  as  St  Francis  Borgia.  He  bore 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  sterling  character,  whose 
amiable  and  charitable  disposition'  was  united  with 
firmness,  and  who  possessed  good  administrative  abil- 
ities. Enriquez  was  much  alarmed  at  seeing  hia  mas- 
ter's dominion  in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  He  wished 
to  bring  the  fleet  into  port;  he  had  been  long  confined 
on  shipboard  and  he  desired  to  land.  Moreover  he 
had  come  to  rule  at  Mexico,  and  not  to  be  shot  at 
Vera  Cruz.  Hence,  when  Hawkins  sent  the  Spanish 
commander  word  that  he  had  no  intention  of  inflicting 
injury  on  any  one,  least  of  all  on  honest  and  courteous 
Spanish  gentlemen;  that  he  had  only  fired  from  habit, 
or  by  way  of  bull-dog  salute ;  that  he  had  permission 
of  the  audiencia  to  purchase  at  that  port  certain  nec- 
essaries, and  that  as  soon  as  his  ships  were  repaired 
he  would  gladly  depart,  Enriquez  listened.  The 
commander  answered  bluntly  that  he  would  hold  no 
intercourse  whatever  with  Hawkins  until  he  should 
be  allowed  peaceably  to  enter  the  port*  Enriquez, 
however,  who  thought  a  viceroy's  wits  should  equal  at 
least  those  of  a  pirate,  was  quite  ready  to  enter  into 
negotiations.  Then  Hawkins  said  that  if  the  Span- 
iards would  pledge  him  their  honor  and  good  faith  to 
permit  him  to  depart  in  peace  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  completed  hia  repairs,  they  might  enter  unmo- 
lested.    The  viceroy  agreed,  and  an  exchange  of  host- 

'  During  bU  residence  in  Mexico  he  won  hitnacU  the  name  of  a  good 
Christian,  giving  alms  to  the  poor  without  ostentation.  Pendta,  Not.  /lift,, 
270;  TorqueniaJa,  i.  638;  iUir.  Not.  Ciudad,  70;  DaUts  Uiog.,  in  Ci'rtas  tie 
Indian,  TM-S.  He  wiu  very  Btrict,  and  exalted  the  viceregal  office,  which  till 
hia  time  had  been  a  plain,  unasauming  one.   Toyqutmiuta,  i.  647- 

'  *  En  lo  deniia  le  harian  comodiJod  y  le  dcspachaiiau.'  Penifto,  Sot. 
JIM.,  203. 
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ages  was  made.  Hawkins  selected  ten  of  his  chief 
olficers  and  sent  them  elegantly  attired  to  the  Spanish 
flag-ship.*  The  viceroy  dressed  up  as  gentlemen  an 
equal  number  of  men  of  the  lowest  glass  and  de- 
spatched them  to  Hawkins'  quarters.  After  the  stip- 
ulations had  been  concluded  and  proclaimed,  the 
Spaniards  entered  the  port,  and  the  two  fleets,  as 
Hawkins  tells  us,  saluted  one  another,  according  to 
naval  custom.' 

This  was  the  24th  of  September,  All  right  now, 
thought  Hawkins :  the  word  of  a  Spanish  nobleman 
is  as  good  as  his  bond,  if  cither  is  worth  anything. 
Agustm  de  Villanueva  Cervantes,  however,  he  of 
whom  I  have  often  spoken  in  connection  with  the 
late  troubles  of  Mexico,  and  who  was  now  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  English,  well  knowing  the  quality 
of  Spanish  honor  and  good  faith  when  pledgM  to  a 
pirate,  on  seeing  the  kmd  of  hostages  given  by  his 
countrymen  trembled  for  his  own  safety,  it  being  evi- 
dent that  the  Spaniards  were  determined  on  treachery. 
Yet  when  Hawkins  for  some  purpose  sent  to  the 
Spanish  commander  Robert  Barret,  master  of  one  of 
his  vessels,  a  gentleman  of  fine  appearance,  and  one 
who  understood  Castilian,  and  he  did  not  return  be- 
cause the  viceroy  detained  him,  Hawkins'  suspicions 
were  not  even  then  aroused,  for  he  thought  that 
Barret  perhaps  had  been  kept  to  dinner.  Presently, 
however,  he  was  enlightened,  as  there  slowly  dropped 
down  upon  him  a  Spanish  store-ship,  passing  the  line 
agreed  upon  beyond  which  no  vessel  of  the  viceroy's 
fleet  was  to  cross,  and  opened  a  lively  fire  on  his  camp. 
Turning  to  the  Spanish  hostages,  who  expected  to  be 
immediately  cut  in  pieces,  he  asked  with  an  air  of 
injured  innocence,  "Is  this  the  way  Spaniards  keep 
their  wordi"  Then  to  "Villanueva,  "I  tell  you  this 
act  of  your  commander  will  cost  your  people  more 

'  Peralta,  Not.  Hut. ,  285,  saTS  he  knew  two  of  the  offican,  one  bung  m 
relative  of  the  earl  of  York,  and  the  other  a  coonectioii  of  the  queeo. 
•  Uawbinii,  in  HaUvi/t'i  Voj/.,  iii  621. 
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than  all  my  ships  and  their  contents  are  worth." 
And  he  made  good  his  -word,  though  I  doubt  not  ho 
would  have  robbed  and  murdered  all  the  same  in  any 
event.  Other  vessels  followed  closely  the  store-ship; 
Hawkins  brought  all  his  guns  to  bear,  and  a  bloody 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  there  was  great  loss  of 
life  on  both  sides.  The  Englishmen  had  the  better 
of  it  for  a  time,  it  was  said,  and  until  the  Spaniards 
employed  against  them  fire-ships.  The  actual  position 
of  the  Engnsh  vessels,  how  many  were  on  the  beach, 
and  how  many  afloat,  is  not  stated;  but  it  is  certain 
that  after  all  the  depredations  of  the  Spaniards  there 
were  two  left,  the  6ag-ship  Minioii  and  the  Judith,  on 
board  of  which  took  refuge  those  of  the  remnant  of 
the  English  force  who  were  able  in  the  end  to  effect 
their  escape.  About  three  hundred  thus  saved  them- 
selves, Hawkins  left  the  Spanish  hostages  unharmed , 
knowing  that  if  he  killed  them  his  own,  worth  ten  to 
one  of  the  others,  must  die  also.  Luckily  the  flag- 
ship, which  carried  all  the  silver  and  the  most  valu- 
able goods,  was  not  destroyed,  and  on  her  Hawkins 
made  his  escape  through  a  passage  between  reefs, 
where  no  vessel  had  ever  been  before,  followed  by 
the  Judith,  in  command  of  Francis  Drake.  In  his 
camp  were  taken  many  English  prisoners,  but  in  the 
captured  vessels  only  negroes,  of  whom  there  were 
many.  These  were  distributed  among  the  captors, 
and  afterward  sold  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  ducats 
each.  The  store-ship  that  headed  the  attack  was  de- 
stroyed ;  also  some  other  Spanish  vessels  and  quite  a 
number  of  soldiers  on  ship-board  perished.' 

*  'Two  great  shippei  of  the  Spaniardi  sunke,  and  onebumt.*  The  Spui- 
iarda  could  not  do  mncfa  barm  with  their  ahipa,  bet  did  mncb  havoc  with  the 
artillery  «f  the  English.  The  i/inton  shifted  for  herself,  EUid  Eawkins  with 
great  dlfficnltj  sot  on  her;  moat  of  the  men  on  the  Jena  followed  the  J/inion 
m  the  boat,  ana  thoac  who  could  not  were  alain.  Of  the  ahipa  only  the  Jfin- 
4iM,  John  Hampton  mwtcr,  and  the  Judith,  of  GO  tons,  commanded  by  Fran- 
ci*  Drake,  gotawo?.  All  the  Bngliih  that  were  not  eUin  or  did  not  manage 
to  escape  were  taken  priioDen,  and  cnellj  treated.  8onj«  who  were 
captured  on  ahore,  '  they  tooke  and  hung  them  up  by  the  ames  Dpon  high 
|Kyi*^a  until  the  blood  buret  oat  of  their  fingera  ends.'  Of  those  anflerera 
WW  'Topeton  and  othere,  when  the  natntor  wrote  bia  account^  were  stiU 
Hm.  XKt..  TOL.  II.   u 
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The  English  prisoners  were  forwarded  to  Mexico, 
where  they  arrived  wounded  and  in  sorry  plight. 
Being  Protestants,  and  therefore  profane,  the  govern- 
ment confined  them  in  a  house  outside  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  A  few  boys  among  them  were 
sent  to  convents  to  be  converted.  Some  time  after- 
ward, at  the  petition  of  certain  persons  in  Mexico,  a 
few  of  the  prisoners  were  distributed.' 

A  few  montiis  later  there  were  brought  to  Mexico 

liTing  in  England,  bearing  on  their  penona  the  marks  ot  tbs  crneltiea  they 
had  BQfiered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  PAiiipa'  Dhcoune,  in  HaHvyta 
Voy.,  iii.  472-3.  Accordioz  to  John  Hortop,  one  of  the  expedition,  the 
Spanish  vice-admiral's  ship  had  most  of  300  men  killed  or  blown  overlmird 
mth  powder.  The  admiral's  was  also  on  fire  half  on  hour,  and  was  struck 
over  E>0  times;  many  of  her  men  were  killed  and  wounded;  four  other  Span- 
ish shipH  were  sunk.  The  number  of  fighting  cien  that  came  in  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  that  joined  them  from  the  mainland,  mode  together  I,5U0,  of 
whom  040  were  slain,  as  appeared  in  a  letter  sent  to  Kiezico.  Captain  Bland 
attempted  to  sail  oat  with  Ids  ship, but  lier  main-maatwas  struck  down;  be 
then  with  hia  men  took  to  the  pinnace,  aet  £re  to  his  vessel,  and  went  oa 
board  tho  Jeaus  to  join  Hawkins,  whom  he  told  that  he  had  intended  to  run 
back  and  attempt  to  fire  tlie  Spanish  Qcet.  Night  came  on,  when  Hawkins 
ordered  tho  Minion  to  come  nndcr  the  Ice  of  the  Jena,  and  Drake  to  cotno  in 
nith  tliu  Jadilh,  and  lay  the  Aliiiion  aboard  to  take  in  men  and  everything 
needful  anil  to  go  Out,  which  was  done.  As  Soon  as  the  wind  came  off  Uia 
sliore  Hawkins  aet  sail  and  passed  out  of  the  port.  He  went  in  search  of  th« 
I'dnuco  River.  From  want  of  provisions  the  men  suffered,  and  became  dis- 
satisfied. Finally  a  portion  of  them  were  landed  with  some  money  and  ft 
quantity  of  Rouen  cloth.  Ilortop'a  Trauuilei,  in  IlalU-yt'a  t'oy.,  iii.  487-91. 
Another  acconnt  has  it  that  Viceroy  Enriquez  landed,  and  went  on  to  Mciico 
without  fear  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  English.  But  Lujan,  who  com- 
manded the  ficet,  believed  tbem  to  be  pirates,  when  he  saw  tho  numher  tlut 
witli  arms  in  their  hands  ran  about  the  streets;  he  then  ordered  a  charge  upon 
the  crowd  on  the  beach,  which  caused  a  great  slaughter  among  them,  and  hia 


ships  opened  tire  upon  those  of  the  enemy,  who  while  unprepared  fur  a  fight^ 
made  a  brave  defence.  During  the  action  the  famous  Francis  Drake  escaped, 
and  embarking  on  a  vbip  tliat  held  tho  grefttcr  part  of  the  gold  plundered 
by  those  pirotes,  he  hurriedly  fled  to  the  ocean.  Hawkins  resisted  des- 
peratcly  almost  the  whole  day,  until  convinced  that  he  could  hold  ont  no 
longer  he  set  fire  to  his  Qag-ship,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkneaa  Sed  in  the 
vice-admiral's  ship,  which  waa  followed  by  another,  leaving  the  ttat  of  his 
squadron  to  become  a  prize  to  the  Spaniards.  March  y  LalH/rf»,  Hixl.  Marinii, 
ii.  310.  The  other  authorities  that  I  have  seen,  including  Hawkins,  and 
excepting  Panes,  are  agreed  that  Viceroy  Enriquez  conductea  the  negotiationa 
with,  and  the  military  operations  against,  Hawkins,  before  departing  for 
Mexico.  Icazbalceta  leaus  to  the  belief  that  Enriqnez  bad  departed  for  tbs 
capital  within  seven  days  after  his  arrival  at  Vera  Qua,  and  Uiat  it  was  tba 
general  of  the  fleet  who  ordered  and  directed  the  attack.  Doc.  liitt.,  in  Sor. 
itex.  Gtofj,,  Boletia,  2da  £pL,  u.  498.  Hawkins  uses  these  vorda:  'With  « 
writing  from  the  viceroy  signed  with  his  hande  and  sealed  with  his  aeale  of 
all  the  conditions  concluded.'    In  HaMvyi'a  Von.,  'ii-  523. 

'  'Yo  ilevd  i.  mi  casa  seis,  entrellos  el  que  dirian  em  pariente  de  la  reyna 
y  el  maestre;  tiivelos  muchos  diss,  y  (i^to  que  lo  de  noble*  ae  ka  eohatah 
bien  do  ver,'  Peralta,  Nd.  UUt.,  271. 
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from  the  port  of  Pdnuco  upward  of  one  hundred  En- 
glishmen, who  had  been  captured  in  a  hostile  region 
hy  the  people  of  the  country.  Singularly  enough 
they  were  of  those  who  had  fled  with  Hawkins  on  his 
flag-ship.  When  after  his  narrow  escape  the  English- 
man had  reached  a  point  twenty-five  leagues  north  of 
Pdnuco  River,  he  found  his  overloaded  ship  in  danger 
of  sinking.  So  he  landed  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
among  whom  were  Miles  Philips  and  Job  Hortop, 
and  twenty  boys,  besides  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
cargo.  It  was  the  8th  of  October.  The  men  were 
furnished  with  arms,  and  directed  to  stay  there  until 
Hawkins  could  return  for  them  with  seaworthy  ves- 
sels.    Thence  he  went  to  England.* 

Aft«r  much  sufiering  from  hunger  and  diseases, 
and  losses  at  the  hands  of  natives,  the  men  left  by 
Hawkins  concluded  to  change  their  quarters.  Turning 
southward  they  marched  seven  days  and  nights  till 
they  reached  PAnueo,  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There 
a  force  came  out  against  them,  to  which  they  offered 
no  resistance.  It  is  said  that  the  captors  treated  them 
most  cruelly,"  and  finally  sent  them  to  Mexico  to 
join  their  former  comrades. 

*  '  Este,  dizen,  tn6  el  prinfipio  del  Dibodb,  &  anlin  a7Qd6  con  dinenw  pMft 
Teoir  i  vengar  el  sgraTio  que  loa  espafiolea  le  abian  hecho.'  Ptndla,  A'et. 
Hint.,  272.     March  7  Labored,  HM.  Torino,  ii.  310,  in  this  connection  aaya 


that  the  ship  which  followed  HiLwkisB  went  to  pieces  in  the  POniico  River 

~   d  her  crew  of  70  men  wsa  tallcli  to  Mexico  and  humanelT  treated.     Hair- 

ns,  after  losing  man;  of  hie  ahipmatea,  from  wonnds  anil  hunger,  escaped 


through  the  Bahama  Channel  between  Florida  and  the  Lucajas,  and  sc 
stricken  arrived  in  England,  where  Broke  had  preceded  him.  As  a  climax 
to  big  miafortunea  he  conid  not  recover  from  Drake  any  portion  of  the  gold 
intrusted  to  him.  There  was  little  honor  among  these  thieves.  lAske 
thought  he  could  better  employ  it  in  fitting  out  the  vcsaels  wherewith  be 
became  afterward  the  terror  of  the  Spanisli  American  coasts  in  both  ths  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  seua.  If  there  be  truth  in  the  latter  part  of  this  statement, 
time  must  have  obliterated  in  Hawkins  all  ill-feeling  toward  Drake,  for  in 
10Q5  they  planned  a  joint  expedition  against  tlie  Spanish  colonies  in  America, 
mentioned  above  by  Peralta,  and  of  which  au  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
Sea  bUo,  Pann,  Vir.,  in  Monvn.,  Pom.  Eep.,  MS.,  85-fl;  Daioi  Biog.,  ia 
Cariat  d«  Indiaa,  734. 

"  '  Atindoles  las  manos  y  Ilevdndolos  al  pneblo  atropellando  con  los 
esballOB. .  .los  metieron  en  cdr^es  y  prisiones,  y  dieron  iL  uno  <^  d  doe  tor- 
mento.'  Peralta,  Not.  Hint.,  274-5.  Uortop.  one  of  the  party,  says  nothing 
of  cruel  treatment  at  Pinuco.  But  he  does  state  that  the  viceroy  in  Mexico 
wanted  to  hang  them,  and  was  dissuaded  from  it,  HaMvyl't  Voj/.,  iii.  183. 
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Several  of  the  members  of  Hawkins'  expedition 
were  transported  to  Spain.*^  Some  were  kept  in  Mex- 
ico in  a  state  of  worse  than  bondage,  and  were  brought 
under  the  tender  mercies  of  the  inquisition,  after  it 
was  formally  established  there,  and  made  to  undergo 
most  terrible  suffering;"  a  number  were  burned  to 
death.     What  could  savages  do  more? 

"They  were  followed  within  a  year  by  Job  Hortop  and  several  othero. 
After  eBc^iing  death  by  ahipwreck  and  hanging,  the  latter  were  gniretidered 
to  the  ca«a  do  contr&t&cioD  of  Seville.  HorU>p't  TrauaUea,  in  Nallvj/l'a  Voy. , 
iii.  404. 

"  Of  the  prieonen  ia  Spain,  Barrot,  Hortop,  Qilberl,  and  two  otliOTa  ont 
of  seven,  who  had  attempted  to  escape,  were  rotskeu.  After  horrible  cruel- 
ties Barret  and  Gilbert  were  burned  alive,  and  the  others  sentenced  to  difier- 
ent  tenna  of  service  in  the  galleys;  Hortop  served  12  years  in  the  KoUeya 
and  seven  more  of  commoQ  imprisonment,  till  1500.  when  he  made  hia 
escape  to  England.  The  others  in  Mexico  were  kept  in  close  solitary  con- 
finement about  IS  months,  and  tortured  on  the  l«nk,  or  otherwise  tor- 
mented. Several  died  under  the  infiictions.  Finally  the  day  of  their  trial 
arrived,  when  they  weT«  carried  to  the  court  wearing  sambenitos,  a  rope 
round  the  neck,  a  taper  in  the  hand,  and  ther«  sentenced,  one  to  receive 
300  lashes  on  the  bi^  back  and  10  years  in  the  galley*,  the  rest  to  be 
given  from  200  to  100  lashes,  and  service  in  the  galleys  from  eight  to  mx 
years.  A  few,  among  them  Miles  Philips,  escaped  the  lash,  but  had  to  servo 
in  the  convents  from  three  to  five  years,  wearing  the  sambenitos.  Three  were 
sentenced  to  death  by  burning,  and  suffered  their  penalty  publicly.  The  flog- 
gings above  spoken  of  were  mflicted  on  good  Fnday,  m  1575.  The  victims 
were  j^raded  through  the  principal  streets  on  horseback  and  called  English 
dogs,  Lutherans,  heretics,  enemies  of  God,  and  the  like.  The  stripes  were 
laid  on  with  all  the  fierceness  that  bi^try  and  brutality  could  prompt.  I^ter 
they  were  sent  to  the  galleys  of  Spain.  Philips  and  six  aompanioas  served 
only  port  of  their  terms,  and  manuied  to  escape  to  Spain,  and  thence  Xo 
England.  Horiop'a  Trauailes,  in  HaUvyt's  Voy.,  iii.  49i;  PMipe'  DUctnmt, 
in  Id.,  iii.  479-87.  Spanish  historians,  with  the  exception  of  Juan  SoareE  de 
Femlta,  from  whose  apparently  impartial  account  I  have  copiously  drawn, 
and  March  y  lAbores,  whose  information  is  meagre  and  evidently  biassed  by 
a  spirit  of  nationality,  have  omitted  to  give  a  detailed  narrative  of  Bawkios' 
'    '  'o  Vera  Cruz.     One  of  the  Spanish  writers,  who  could  not  have  been 


ignorant  of  the  particulars,  disposes  of  the  subject  in  a  few  words:  '  lleg6  al 
nuerto  da  San,luan  de  Ulva '—Viceroy  Enriqaea — 'donde  tnvo  dares,  y  toma- 
vo  ingl^  llamado  Juan  de  Acle.'  Torr/uemada,  i.  S3S.    Another  gives 


Hawkins'  name  in  one  place  Juan  de  Aqnines,  and  in  another  Juan  de  A^ni 
nes  Acle.  He  is  Dot  very  positive  as  to  the  number  of  ships  on  either  side, 
and  disposes  of  the  whole  tbing  in  a  very  off-hand  manner;  '  lo  desbarati  y 
echb  do  la  lelfl-'  Vtlancert,  Trot.  Mtx.,  10,  Id.  Ttalro  Mex.,  77.  This  last 
writer,  however,  adds  that  the  200  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  Santa  Mart* 
quarries  to  work  in  getting  stone  for  Me^iico,  which  does  not  exactly  bear  out 
the  assertion  of  March  y  Labores  that  the  priaooers  from  Pilnuco  were  treated 
'con  bumaoidad.'  Another  mianames  the  English  chief  Jaween.  Altgrt, 
Hist,  Comp.  Jeivi,  i.  150.  Cavo,  Trta  Sijloi,  1.  188,  speaks  of  the  viceroy's 
course  in  the  matter  as  one  that  did  honor  to  the  inception  of  his  rule.  Tbo 
name  of  Aquinea  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  Hawkins,  Juan  Aquines  Acle 
meaningperhapl  John  Hawkins  Es^oirel    Seo,  aho,  Iciabalcfla,  Doc.  Hiia.,ai 

'  )f  them.   A 
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Life  on  the  ocean;  how  glorious  it  was  all  along 
through  the  sixteenth  century  1  So  little  of  the  world 
was  known ;  all  was  so  magnificently  strange ;  one  might 
at  any  moment  stumble  upon  pearl  islands,  golden 
shores,  Amazon  lands,  and  life-restoring  waters.  And 
then  morals  were  so  easy,  and  liberty  so  broad.  Talk 
about  the  iron  inquisition,  the  coercion  of  opinion, 
and  the  restrictions  laid  on  commerce.  Were  there 
not  islands  and  continents,  wealthy,  defenceless  places, 
that  the  strong  might  rob,  and  have  the  learned  and 
pious  to  find  excuses  for  them  in  return  for  a  share? 
And  then  might  not  the  robbers  be  righteously  robbed ; 
just  as  the  big  fish  eat  the  little  fish,  to  the  eternal 
glory  of  the  creator  ?  Such  was  the  order  of  things, 
and  Francis  Drake  availed  himself  of  his  high  priv- 
ileges. Narrowly  escaping  with  his  head  from  vera 
Cruz  in  15C8,  in  1572  he  successfully  attempted  the 
capture  of  some  silver  on  its  way  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
Nombre  de  Dios.  He  also  attacked  the  latter  town 
and  obtained  a  little  plunder,  after  which  he  sailed  for 
England."  A  few  years  later  be  fitted  out  an  expedi- 
tion at  Falmouth,  and  sailed  in  December  1577  to 
pick  up  what  he  could  find  of  anybody's  property  any- 
where. In  1578,  after  having  played  havoc  on  the 
Spaniards  in  the  south  Atlantic,  he  entered  the  Pa- 
cific, captured  vessels  off  the  Central  American  coast, 
and  about  the  middle  of  April  made  his  appearance 
in  the  Golden  Hind  at  Huatulco,  in  Oajaca,  which 
place  he  sacked."    This  accomplished,  he  sailed  the 

modem  Meiicaa  writer  hsB  accused  Eawkiua  of  depredationa  in  Tent  Craz: 


find  the  antJioTity  on  whicb  he  basea  his  assertioa.  As  a  matter  of  Fact,  the 
English  had  Deitber  time  before,  nor  opportunity  after,  the  arrival  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  to  sack  the  t^wn.  Rivera,  QcA,  ilex.,  i.  41,  merely  says  that 
Ejiriqaez  dislodged  from  SacriScios  some  English  corsain  that  had  occupied 
it  to  injure  vessels  arriving  and  departing. 

"  Vr<-it'»  Life,  6.  7. 

'*  '  Not  forgetting  to  take  with  them  a  Pot  as  big  as  a  Bushel  full  of  RyaU 
of  Plate,  with  a  Cham  of  Gold,  and  other  Jewels  that  they  found  in  the  Town.' 
Id.,  106.  Cooke's  account,  Dratt'i  World  Encompasaed,  183,  says  they  also 
took  away  two  negroes  of  three  that  were  being  tried,  on  Drake's  arrival,  for 
aa  attempt  to  bom  the  town. 
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next  day  for  the  north  with  a  view  of  discovering  a 
northern  passage  to  the  Atlantic.  Finding  that  im- 
possible, he  returned  south,  crossed  to  the  Asiatic  sea, 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  November 
1580  reached  Plymouth,  England.  Besides  his  ser- 
vices to  his  country  on  European  coasts,  and  at  the 
destruction  of  the  invincible  armada,  Drake  made  other 
voyages  to  the  Spanish  main  after  booty.  So  that  it 
may  be  safely  said  that  the  punishment  inflicted  on 
Hawkins  and  Drake  in  1568  at  Vera  Cruz  was  effec- 
tively avenged  on  Spain  and  her  subjects." 

French  pirates  also  made  raids  on  the  coasts  of  New 
Spain,"notably  that  of  Yucatan.  In  1561  the  French 
attacked  the  town  of  Campeche  and  plundered  it,  doing 
also  other  damage;  but  they  were  soon  after  driven 
away  and  the  plunder  was  recovered."  Soon  after- 
ward came  rumors  of  fresh  preparations  by  the  French 
for  a  descent.  The  governor,  Diego  de  Santillan,  on 
receipt  of  orders  from  the  crown  to  be  on  the  watch 
for  a  powerful  expedition,  which,  according  to  a  report 
from  the  Spanish  ambassador  at  Paris,  was  fitting  out 
to  raid  upon  the  Spanish  coasts  in  the  Indies,  lost  no 
time  in  visiting  all  the  ports  within  his  government, 
and  making  every  possible  preparation  to  meet  the 
filibusters,  should  they  come.  Some  part  of  the  ex- 
pedition, if  not  the  whole  of  it,  made  its  appearance 
off  the  coast,  for  in  May  1571  some  Frenchmen  landed 
at  the  port  of  Sisal,  and  meeting  with  no  resistance 
they  went  as  far  as  the  town  of  Hunucma,  four  leagues 
inland  and  on  the  road  to  M^rida.  There  being  none 
but  the  natives  to  oppose  them,  they  secured  the 
plaza  and  then  plundered  the  Franciscan  convent  of 

"  Drake's  acta  agaimt  Spain,  her  American  coloniea  end  oommerce,  &re 
fullT  detailed  in  /IM.  CtnC  Am.,  il.,  of  ihSa  series. 

"It  ii».y  be  that  Spain  inyited  aggreBsion.  June  0,  1556,  the  crown  for- 
bade its  Bubjecta  to  trade  with  FrencF coraaire  under  heavy  penaitiea.  Pnga, 
C'dulario,  167.  ApprehensioiiB  of  French  encroachments  had  existed  since 
1541,  and  the  court  then  adopted  measures  to  meet  the  emergency.  FUrrvia, 
Col.  Doc.,  103-11.  114-18, 

"the  king  was  in  15G6  asked  for  protection  against  'los  enemigoa  frmn- 
cescB  luteinnoa'  and  other  po«»ible  asaailanta.  Carta  del  CaUldo  al  lieg,  in 
Cartas  de  India*,  307. 
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its  uilver  plate  and  ornaments,'*  and  committed  other 
outrages.  They  did  not  venture  farther  into  the  in- 
terior, but  took  the  cacique  and  other  chiefs  away  for 
ransom.     The  news  reached  M^rida,  whereupon  the 

fovernor  at  once  despatched  to  Hunucma  Captain 
uan  Ar^valo  de  Loaisa  with' a  company  of  soldiers, 
who  on  arrival  found  that  the  raiders  had  already 
retired  with  the  plunder  and  prisoners  to  their  ship, 
and  put  to  sea.  The  Spaniards  followed  the  coast, 
and  guarded  the  port  eighteen  days,  the  enemy  stand- 
ing off,  though  in  sight.  Upon  reporting  this  to  the 
governor,  Ar^valo  and  Juan  Garzon  were  ordered  to 
embark  on  a  vessel  in  pursuit;  seeing  which,  the 
enemy  went  away  to  the  island  of  Cozumel.  The 
governor  then  despatched  against  them  Gomez  de 
Castrillo,  one  of  the  old  conquerors  of  Yucatan,  who 
approached  the  island  cautiously,  surprised  the  French, 
and  after  a  hard  fight  in  which  many  were  killed  the 
Spaniards  took  the  remainder  prisoners.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  eve  of  corpus  christi.  Castrillo  took 
his  prisoners  and  the  rescued  silver  to  Mdrida,  thence 
sending  the  Frenchmen  to  Mexico,  where  the  govern- 
ment did  not  deal  leniently  with  them." 

In  1575  English  filibusters  landed  on  the  coast 
near  M^rida,  marched  into  the  interior  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Dzmul,  and  after  sacking,  set  fire  to  the 
place.  In  1596  William  Parker,  or  Park,  after  leav- 
ing his  ship  at  anchor  six  leagues  from  Campeche, 
landed  with  a  force  of  fifty-six  men,  as  he  affirmed, 
from  a  pirogue,  at  3  a.  m,,  near  the  convent  of  San 
Francisco,  and  took  the  town.     Some  of  the  inhabi- 

"  'Fnmceaea  hereg«B. ,  .prafaiiaron  el  Santo  Caliz,  bebiendosacrileg&meiito 
en  t1.  y  vltrajaron  las  imagines,'  CogoUiuio,  Hi»t.  Ymc.,  334, 

"It  1109  said  tbat  in  Mexico  'auioa  qnenuulo  algimos  per  Lntemnoe.' 
Cogoltado,  Hitl.  Yuc.,  334.  Some  of  the  priaooeis  were  CaLvinista.  Aticoho, 
Hint.  Tvc,  iL  B4-6.  Such  niiderB,  when  their  govemmentB  were  at  war  with 
tliat  of  Spsiii,  claimed  to  be  privateers,  and  were  protected  \>y  the  laws  of 
nations.  But  if  their  soTereigns  were  at  peace  then  thoy  were  pintea  and 
treated  as  such,  that  is  to  say,  hanged.  In  1572  woe  captnred  at  Campeche 
and  hanged  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  Son  Jnan  de  Ulna,  the  fanioiK  freebooter,  tha 
Count  do  SantiEBt^von.  Carriilo,  OHstn  de  Jtelice,  inSoc.  Hex.  Geoj.,  BoUtitt, 
3afip.,iv.  2ii7,261. 
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tants  escaped,  and  some  were  taken  prisoners.  But 
the  former  soon  rallied,  and  by  10  o'clock  fell  upon  the 
raiders,**  whose  commander,  luckily  for  the  town,  was 
severely  wounded,  and  several  of  his  men  were  killed. 
Indeed,  it  woidd  have  gone  hard  with  him  had  he 
not  bound  his  prisoners  arm  to  arm,  and  used  thena 
as  a  biuTicade,  under  cover  of  which  to  retreat  to  his 
boat.**  He  then  boarded  a  Spanish  vessel  laden  with 
gix>ds  and  the  king's  tribute  in  silver,  and  took  all 
the  valuables,  worth  £5,000,  to  his  ship.  The  maraud- 
ers after  that  visited  an  Indian  town,  where  they 
captured  a  quantity  of  logwood.  They  then  departed; 
but  were  not  long  afterward  overhauled  by  two  Span- 
ish armed  ships,  when  one  of  their  vessels,  with  a 
captain  Hess  and  thirteen  others,  was  taken,  the  cap- 
tives being  executed. 

In  1597  a  powerful  British  squadron  made  a  descent 
on  the  island  of  Cozumel,  and  held  it  for  a  time,  but, 
finding  the  Spaniards  prepared  for  defence,  it  was 
obliged  to  withdraw.*'  A  second  attempt  in  1600 
and  a  third  in  1601  failed.  In  1602  a  Spanish  vessel 
was  captured.  No  further  attacks  were  made  for 
several  years." 

Before  closing  with  Yucatan  I  will  give  briefly  the 
history  of  the  province  during  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Under  the  present  government 
was  an  area  of  about  one  hundred  leagues  from  east 

■^It  ig  claimed  tbat  there  were  600  Sptmlarda  ia  the  place,  and  in  two 
towns  close  b;,  8,000  Indmns.  Parker,  in  Jlailvyt'a  Yog.,  iiL  602-3.  Tha 
estimate  of  the  former  was  doabtlesa  aa  error,  for  the  Spanish  population  was 
thensmalL 

"The  fllibuBterB  ungGneronely  told  the  Spaniards  that  their  towEamaa, 
Juan  Vonturate,  had  bcon  their  guide.  Without  Other  evidence  the  man  was 
Bcntenced  to  death.  One  author  says  he  was  shot  on  the  spot;  another  that 
ho  'con  tenuzaa  encendiiliu  fu6  deepedazado; '  a  third  has  it,  '  &  morir  ateoA- 
lodo.'  Cofjellado,  HM.  I'ue.,  420.422;  Calero,  inJUce.  Univ.,x.lSO;  Aneona, 
But.  rue,  ii.  133;  Yac.  Enlad..  1S53,  243-9. 

"  A  party  of  English  fraebooten  nu  the  4th  of  Man:h  1507  landed  at 
Cape  Catoche,  and  burned  all  tiie  cBtablishments  and  houaei  of  the  flonrishing 
,  town  of  Chancenote,  having  first  plundered  it.  Ca-iriUo,  Origm  de  Btlict, 
in  Soe.  Mex.  Geog.,  Bolelin,  3»  fp.,  iv.  238. 

'*  B7  1507  the  coast  of  Campcche  had  become  a  general  reodeivous  and 
hiding-place  far  English  and  Dutch  pliates.  Amoaa,  iHtl.  Tju.,  ii  131-6. 
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to  west,  including  all  the  peninsula,  together  with 
Tabasco,  and  narrowing  to  twenty-five  leagues  in 
width  in  the  south-western  part." 

The  civil  government,  after  Adelantado  Montejo's 
departure  for  Spain,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his 
privileges,  was  in  chaise  of  alcaldes  mayoreg,  provided 
first  by  the  andiencia  of  Mexico,  next  by  that  of  Los 
Confines,  and  then  again  by  that  of  Mexico,  em- 
bracing the  period  between  1550  and  1561,  till  the 
arrivaJ  of  Doctor  Quijada"  on  the  10th  of  January 
1562,  commissioned  direct  from  the  crown.  The  rule 
of  this  official  was  one  of  continued  trouble  with 
his  subjects  and  the  church  about  encomiendas  and 
alleged  ill-treatment  of  the  Indians  by  the  friars. 
Complaints  were  lodged  against  him  at  court,  and 
though  he  had  been  appointed  for  six  years,  a  succes- 
sor presented  himself  in  M^rida  when  Quijada  least 
expected  him.  History  has  no  great  virtue  nor  vice 
to  attach  to  his  name.     He  was  succeeded  by  Luis 

■*  There  w 

lely,  the  (    _  ,  ,  _  .        .      , 

its,  -with  from  300  to  400  veuinoi,  »  cathedral,  ood  a  Franciscan  ci 
the  villa  de  VaUodolid,  or  Vallid,  vith  tome  60  vecinoa,  a  parish  church,  and 
%  convent  of  Franciscans.  In  this  and  the  preceding  there  were  fiomo  !Mc::- 
icans  that  came  with  the  conqnerors;  the  villa  de  San  Francisco  de  Campeche, 
with  about  80  vecinoa;  the  villa  de  Salamanca,  near  the  gulf  of  Honduras, 
with  about  20  vecinoa,  and  Victoria  de  Tabasco  with  about  60  vecinos.  The 
number  of  principal  Indian  towns  was  about  200,  besides  the  smaller  ones 
under  them.  In  1X3  the  total  number  of  tribute-payers  was  officially  com- 
puted at  50,000.  Quiraila,  Carta  al  Sev,  in  Cartat  dt  fndiaa,  386-7.  Tabas- 
co's large  population  at  the  time  of  uio  conquest  had  become  rednced  to 
about  1,000  tributaries  in  the  latter  part  of  toe  century.  Mex.  Infonnee,  in 
Pachtco  and  Cirdauit,  Ool.  Doe.,  xv.  453-7. 

''  The  following  were  the  alcaldes  mayorea,  in  the  order  given:  1.  Gaspar 
Joarez  de  Ayila,  sent  out  about  1552  from  Mexico,  who  ruled  some  two  years. 
During  his  term  there  came  from  Peru  a  number  of  Gouzalo  Pimrro'a  relwls, 
who  committed  some  depredations,  but  were  finaUy  captured  and  punished. 
2.  Alvaro  de  Camvajal,  appointed  from  Guatemala,  served  from  1554  to 
1558.  3.  AloDso  Ortu  de  Argeta,  or  Argueto,  who  ruled  about  16  months. 
4.  Jnan  da  Paredes,  who  governed  two  years.  Jofrd  do  Loaisa  came  from  the 
Audiencia  de  Lob  Confines  as  visitador,  and  the  government  reverted  to  the 
alcalde  of  Mfirida  in  I5G2.  There  are  afew  discrepancies  in  tbe  authorities 
about  tho  respective  periods  of  service,  which  are  of  do  special  importance. 
B.  Doctor  Diego  de  Quijada.  Paredai,  Rel.,  in  Pacheco  and  Cdnleaiit,  Cat. 
Doc,  «v.  201;  CoaMudo,  Hist.  Yuc.  322;  Coetillo.  Dice,  Hid.  Yvc,  i.  CO. 
Tabajco  was  many  years  governed  directly  from  Yucatan,  till  the  king  ap- 
pointed an  alcaltle  mayor  for  that  district;  but  even  tlicn  tho  governor  oi 
Yucatan  retained  a  certain  autliority  over  that  officer.  VogoUudo,  Uitt.  Yuc, 
225;  Ponce,  Ed.,  in  Col.  Doc.  IiM.,  Iviii.  453. 
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C^spedes  de  Oviedo,  the  first  of  the  Spanish  Dobility 
sent  to  rule  the  peninsula,  with  the  title  of  governor. 
He  added  no  honor  to  his  name  or  station.  The  power 
of  the  ruler  was  made  superior  to  what  it  had  been 
under  the  alcaldes  mayores,  even  to  the  appointiug  of 
a  lieutenant-general  letrado,  or  one  versed  in  law.** 

The  acts  of  the  several  governors  present  little  of 
general  interest.  With  rare  exceptions  they  were  in 
a  chronic  state  of  dissension  with  the  churchy  arising 
from  the  undue  assumption  of  power  by  the  friars  or 
the  episcopal  authority,  and  at  times  with  the  enco- 
menderoa  in  regard  to  the  tenure  of  their  Indians. 
The  same  troubles  were  experienced  here  on  this  sub- 
ject as  in  Mexico.  Of  the  first  governor,  C^spedes, 
it  was  said,  however,  that  by  his  malignant  tongue  he 
had  created  ill-feeling  in  the  community,  and  particu- 
larly between  the  ayuntamiento  of  Mi^rida  and  the 
bishop.*' 

"•  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  novemor*  to  the  end  of  the  centQiy  end 
the  rcBpective  tenns,  in  the  order  they  ore  uamod;  Lnis  C^epedes  de  Oriedo, 
I0C3-71;  Diego  de  S&ntill&n,  1571-2,  who  reii^ied  the  office  in  diagast, 
aud  woH  Bent  to  a  better  position;  Fmncisco  VolaiqaM  Guijon,  1573-7 i 
Guillea  do  las  Caaat,  1577-83;  Fnincisco  Solia,  otherwise  sppewing  «a 
Francisco  Sales  Osorio,  formerly  governor  of  Forto  Rico,  15S3-6;  Antonio 
do  Voz  McUiano,  Bgaiust  the  four  years  term,  1586-03;  Alonso  OrdoQei  de 
Kevarcs,  1503  to  July  T,  1504,  when  he  died,  and  Diego  do  la  Cerda  was 
atipointed  by  the  uyuutamientj)  of  Uiirida  alcalde  and  jneticiA  mayor  to  hold 
tlio  govemincnt  ad  interim ;  Cirloe  de  Sllineno  y  QuiHones,  appointed  by  the 
^iccroy  of  Mexico,  ruled  from  June  15, 1596,  to  1507;  Di^  Fernandez  do 
Vclosco,  a  son  of  the  conde  de  Xiebla,  1597  to  August  11,  IBOl.  CogoUmlo, 
Hut.  Yuc,  333-M2 ;  Ancona.  HM.  Yuc,  iL  80-130. 

A  word  with  rege.rd  to  Fray  Diego  Lopez  de  CogoUndo,  anUior  of  BUtoria 
de  yiirai/iaa.  Madrid,  IGSS,  1  vol.  fol.,  700  pages,  so  oft«D  quoted  in  this 
history.  Uo  was  one  of  the  old  monkish  chroniclers  who  carefully  c«cordc(1 
every  eircumstancc,  however  minnte,  that  cams  to  their  knowledge.  Hia 
Ltstory  begins  with  tlio  uonquest  and  ia  brought  down  to  1655.  He  was  a 
FrunciBcaii  friar  end  filled  high  positions  of  hia  order  in  the  pioviQco  of  Yuca- 
tan. Ills  facilities  for  acquiring  facta  on  the  civil  and  religious  history  at 
that  country  were  great.  The  results  of  his  researches  among  the  papers  at 
the  different  Fianciscan  convents  are  ven'  valuable,  for  except  the  govoni- 
tneut  nvchivcB  there  are  nootbcr  records  cd  Yucatan  aOairs.  He  had  access 
to  those  archives  also,  and  frequently  made  use  of  them.  At  the  time  be 
consulted  thcin  both  sets  of  documents  must  have  been,  ton  certain  czt«nt, 
incomplete,  for  not  infrequently  he  speaks  of  hia  inabili^  to  fix  dates,  not- 
ni  111  stand  Ui(!  a  careful  search.  The  work  ia  therefore  both  Talnable  and  re- 
liable, although  some  allowance  must  be  made  tor  the  prejudices  of  a  Fran- 
ciscan in  fnvor  of  his  order  whtai  he  doscribea  the  diffcroDCes  that  froqucntly 
l1  between  it  and  the  episcopal  nutliority,  and  constantly  between  tho 
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Governor  Santillan's  short  term  deserves  a  [  ^ 

notice.  To  his  efBciency  was  due  the  defence  of  the 
territory  at  the  critical  period  described  elsewhere  in 
this  chapter.  He  left  a  good  name  in  the  country.** 
The  chief  Spanish  authority  was  aided  in  the  several 
districts,  at  first  by  the  caciques  subject  to  his  com- 
mission, and  in  later  times  by  such  oiEcials  as  the 
chief  provincial  ruler  appointed,  and  by  the  respective 
local  alcaldes  and  ayuntamientos.  The  code  of  laws 
under  which  they  ruled  and  administered  justice  was 
strict  and  harsh;  flogging  and  branding  for  adultery, 
bigamy,  and  other  oflenees  were  in  order.  Religious 
rites  were  never  neglected. 

It  is  said  that  the  natives  in  many  localities,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  of  the  government  and 
church  toward  their  conversion,  still  clung  to  their 
idolatrous  rites.  Little  progress  would  have  been 
attained  but  for  the  timely  arrival  in  1552  of  Oidor 
Tomds  Lopez,  sent  as  visitador  by  the  audiencia  of 
Guatemala.  He  enacted  in  the  king's  name  certain 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  natives  from  abuse  by 
the  secular  authorities,  enjoining  on  the  Spaniards, 
particularly  the  encomenderos,  the  conduct  proper 
among  themselves,  and  toward  the  natives,  for  whose 
government  special  rules  were  laid  down.  The  code, 
taken  as  a  whole,  was  a  confused  mixture  of  civil  and 
religious  prescripts  in  which  the  missionaries  were 
given  an  undue  authority  over  the  natives,  and  even 
a  superiority  over  the  encomenderos.  It  authorized 
them  to  lower  the  tributes,  placed  the  friars  over  the 
caciques,  making  them  the  official  advisers  of  the 
ayuntamientos;  in  a  word,  the  civil  authorities^  were 
powerless  to  adopt  any  action  without  the  consent  of 
the  friars.     His  ordinances  on  police  and  other  civil 

*>Tbe  nUiioB  dow  pidd  b;  the  king  were  as  tollowB:  goremor,  1,000 
peaoa  de  miDEU,  equivelent  to  1,200  dollara,  and  500  ducats  for  contingent 
expenses;  teniente  geDerul,  GOO  dacals;  contador  &nd  treaaurcr,  200,000  mam. 
TculB  each.  A  number  of  the  best  cncomiendaa  becoming  vacant  reverted  to 
the  crown.  Calif,  Mem.  y  Not.,  84-5.  In  1671  the  people  snOered  severely 
from  bunine.  laneoarl'i  Hut.  Yue.,  173. 
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matters  were,  however,  very  beneficial  to  the  natives, 
who  were  to  be  taught  to  raise  cattle  and  learn  trades. 
But  there  was  one  injunction,  which  though  well 
meant,  tended  to  isolate  the  Mayas  from  the  other 
races  in  the  countiy,  namely,  that  negroes,  mestizos, 
and  even  Spaniards  might  not  settle  in  the  native 
towns,  or  mix  with  the  inhabitants  in  passing  through 
them.**  During  Governor  Solis'  term  a  cacique  of 
Campeche,  named  Don  Francisco,  revolted,  Solia 
marched  against  him,  and  captured  him  and  two  of  his 
lieutenants,  who  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executed. 
In  1583  Oidor  Diego  Garcfa  de  Palacio  came  to 
Yucatan  clothed  with  plenary  powers  from  the  audi- 
encia  of  Mexico,  as  visitador  for  Yucatan,  Cozumel, 
and  Tabasco,  He  was  to  act  independently  of  the 
governor,  and  to  correct  existing  abuses,  chiefly  those 
against  the  natives,  and  which  tended  to  keep  alive  in 
them  the  spirit  of  discontent.  It  is  said  that  he  acted 
with  much  prudence  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
audiencia.  oome  Indian  chiefs,  accused  of  relapse  into 
idolatry,  he  sentenced  to  hard  labor  in  Habana  and 
San  Juan  de  Ulna,  One  of  those  assigned  to  the  last- 
named  place,  Andres  Cocom,  escaped  and  took  refuge 
in  the  forests  of  Campeche.  Here  he  incited  tie 
natives  to  revolt,  calling  himself  king  and  exacting 
tributes.  The  governor  hastened  to  the  spot  with  his 
lieutenant  and  a  strong  force.  Cocom  and  his  cliiefs 
were  taken  and  put  to  death,  whereupon  peace  was 
restored.  In  1597  Juan  de  Contreras  made  a  second 
raid  on  Contoy  Island,  aided  by  Juan  Chan,  cacique 
of  Chaneenote,  and  his  people,  to  bring  away  some 
fugitives  and  idolaters.**  The  same  year  Palomar,  lieu- 
tenant-governor, sentenced  to  death  the  chief,  Andrds 
Chf,  who  had  been  acting  the  part  of  a  new  Moses 

"That  syBtem,  which  lat«r  obUlned  the  nreal  laLiialdon,  added  to  other 
meaanrea,  p«rpetnated  the  oDtipatb;  bo  natural  between  the  conquering  nuM 
end  tho  conquered.  'Fui  un  obetAcnlo  conBtADt«  pant  *a  amalgamieDto. ' 
Ancoita,  Hiet.  Yuc,  ii.  74.  Lopez'  ordinanoea  may  bs  found  in  Vo-joUutia, 
J/ift.  YiK.,  292-305. 

'"His  first  expedition,  also  successful,  wm  in  1^)02.  CorioUtido,  HitL  Fhc, 
400. 
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with  the  view  of  bringing  about  the  independence  of 
the  region  of  Nachi  Cocom,  but  his  scheme  failed,  and 
he  became  a  victim  of  the  ruthless  European. 

The  decree  of  Governor  Mediano,  that  no  advance 
exceeding  twelve  reals  should  be  made  to  any  native, 
was  made  stronger  by  Governor  Ordoiiez  who  ordered 
that  no  advance  whatever  should  be  allowed."  The 
measure  met  with  much  opposition,  but  the  governor 
refused  to  repeal  his  order.  The  enforcement  of  it  was 
indeed  necessary,  because  under  the  then  existing  sys- 
tem the  Indians  would  receive  advances  from  several 
speculators  at  once,  and  when  the  time  came  they 
could  not  pay;  and  to  avoid  the  consequences  they 
would  either  hide  in  the  woods  or  emigrate  to  Peten, 
and  never  return.  With  all  those  drawbacks  the  busi- 
Lesa  had  been  a  profitable  one,  and  its  suppression 
caused  a  great  excitement,  which  ended  in  a  manner 
unexpected.  Governor  Ordoiiez  expired  on  the  7th 
of  July,  1594. 

Fernandez  de  Bracamonte  discovered  the  indigo 
plant  in  Yucatan  in  1550,  and  the  Spaniards  soon 
devoted  themselves  to  its  cultivation,  as  a  staple  for  . 
trade.*" 

The  natives  held  in  encomienda  by  the  king  in  1551 
yielded  only  three  thousand  pesos  de  minas  yearly, 
and  the  expenses  of  collection  slightly  exceeded  that 
amount.'' 

Scrofulous  maladies  had  become  wide-spread  among 

"  This  advance  «m  ^v«n  the  iDdUni  as  the  tbIub  of  KTeral  products 
to  be  deliTered  at  the  time  they  gathered  the  cropa,  or  at  the  tima  agreed 
OD.  Tho  vaino  wsa  rated  hj  the  Bpeculaton  very  low,  on  the  pretext  that 
thejr  had  ta  wait  one  or  two  yean  to  be  reimbursed;  hence  the  miaeiy  of 
the  natives  became  ereatar  witli  every  year.  The  govemoT'i  measure  raised 
a  great  clamor,  and  he  was  accused  by  the  specniators,  in  which  they  are  par- 
tially  supported  by  Cogolludo,  //wC.  fuc.,  413,  of  attemptiii^  to  kill  by  fam- 
ine the  'pabret  eapaHolea,'  who  hod  no  other  meani  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
AHe<ma,  liiri.  Yk.,  ii.  I2fl. 

"  It  flourished  several  years  under  royal  encoimgement;  but  later  it  waa 
made  to  appear  that  the  prepomtion  waa  injoriona  to  the  health  of  the 
native!,  whereupon  the  king  forbade  the  eroploymeiit  of  them  at  the  indiao 
worfca.  The  cultivation  thereafter  was  con^ued  only  Dp<m  A  anwU  scale. 
CogoUwlo,  Hut.  Yuc,  .175. 

"  The  collection  woe  very  difficult  Paredtt,  Rd.,  in  Pacien  and  Cdrdamt, 
Cat.  D«c.  xiv.  183-200. 
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the  natives,  and  could  not  be  eradicated.  The  Indians 
called  them  castellanzoh,  accusing  the  Spaniards  of 
having  imported  them."  According  to  a  report  of  the 
Franciscan  comisario,  there  was  in  1588,  at  Mani,  a 
hospital  at  which  sufferers  from  scrofula  and  other 
diseases  were  attended  by  a  brotherhood.** 

After  having  given  orders  for  the  better  protection 
of  Vera  Cruz  viceroy  Enriquez  de  Almansa  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  5th  of  November 
1568,  and  at  once  took  formal  possession  of  his  oflBce 
with  the  usual  pomp  and  royal  display.  He  had 
entered  the  capital  with  some  suspicion  caused  by 
certain  reports  sent  to  Spain,  but  soon  became  aware 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  apprehension,"  and  he 
now  took  steps  to  ^ord  consolation  to  the  numerous 
families  that  had  suffered  so  severely  at  the  hands  of 
Mnfioz." 

Owing  to  the  attacks  on  the  coasts  by  pirates,  which 
were  likely  to  be  repeated,  and  the  raids  of  the  hostile 
Chichimccs,  the  need  of  a  regularly  organized  army 
became  apparent.  New  Spain  up  to  this  time  had 
maintained  no  permanent  force  under  arms,  relying  on 
the  encomenderoa  and  other  Spaniards,  and  on  the 
friendly  Indian  auxiliaries,  called  into  active  service 
as  emergencies  required.  In  1568  a  company  of 
halberdiers  was  organized,  which  proved  no  more  than 
able  to  support  the  viceroy's  authority.  A  little  later 
were  formed  two  compailias  de  palacto,  to  uphold 
his  dignity.     There  were  also  detached  companies  in 

'*  It  seema  the  Sptmiarda  gave  it  to  the  tuitivea,  'c<m  todo*  am  moeblBs  j 
rmiccs.*  Poiiee,  Btl.,  in  Col.  Hoc.  liUd.,  Iviii.  60-70. 

'^  AdditioDul  autboritiea  coDBulted  on  Vnc&tui,  «je  Cataa,  Carta  al  Seg, 
In  Carlai  de  lodiat,  364;  SUphrw'  Yw.,  ii.  264-7;  Ceretra,  Apuntae,  in  Soc 
ilfr.  Oioq.,  Bolelin,  2da  ip.  iv.  397;  Itrgieiro  Ym.,  ii.  62-9. 

**  Nevertheless,  he  Bpeoka  April  2S,  1572,  of  the  f&lae  elarniB  conitantly 
spread  About  revolts;  eoinetiineB  the  Indiani  were  on  the  eve  of  an  outbreak; 
at  other  times  the  meatizos  and  mulattoe*,  or  the  negroes  threatened  trouble. 
In  some  iuatonces  they  lind  it  that  the  Indians  together  with  the  mestizoB  and 
ninlattoes  were  plotting  lui  uprising.  Carina  tU  Indicu,  283. 

"  'Apnc^  las  cenuat  ijue  aun  estabon  calient«a,  de  los  diitnrbioa  y  Uncea 
paeodos.^  Oranado*,  TarUu,  280-00. 
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Vera  Cruz,  Isla  del  Cdrmen,  Acapulco,  and  San  Bias, 
to  check  smuggling,  and  for  defence  against  piratical 
assaults.  Other  forces  were  specially  organized  and 
employed  in  guarding  the  northern  frontier  against 
the  CMchimecs.'*  Through  the  regions  occupied  by 
those  wild  tribes  was  the  highway  to  Nueva  Galicia, 
Nueva  Vizcaya,  and  the  other  districts  operated  on 
by  the  Spanish  trading  expeditions.  The  Chichimecs 
often  plundered  the  wagons  laden  with  silver,  killing 
numbers  of  white  persons  and  their  Indian  friends. 
For  many  yeara  these  marauders  had  carried  things 
with  a  high  hand.  To  check  them  a  strong  force  was 
organized  by  Viceroy  Enriquez  and  despatched  under 
Alcalde  Mayor  Juan  Torre  de  Lagunas,  and  the 
viceroy  in  person  with  another  force  marched  to  his 
assistajice.  The  results  of  the  campaign  were  wholly 
satisfactory;  the  Chichimecs  being  routed  from  their 
strongholds  with  heavy  casualties  were  obliged  to 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  extensive  deserts  of  the  interior. 
A  large  number  of  their  children  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors,  and  were  taken  to  Mexico  and  given 
in  charge  of  families  to  rear. 

Several  presidios  or  military  outposts  were  placed 
at  proper  distances  on  the  road  northward,  so  that 
by  1570  had  been  established,  besides  the  towns  of 
San  Miguel  and  Lagos,  the  presidios  of  Ojuelos,  Por- 
tezuelo,  San  Felipe,  Jerez,  and  Celaya,  and  the  for- 
mation of  settlements  round  them  was  encouraged."* 
Enriquez  \vrote  the  king"  that  the  mode  proposed  by 

"A  royal  order  of  1ST4  enjoined  that  regular  occonnti  alioiild  be  kept, 
uul  DO  charce  made  on  aoldien'  drafts.  Zamora,  Bib.  Leg.  Ull.,  v.  3Si>^. 
Another  of  T5S8,  reiterated  in  1QI2,  1618,  and  1621,  forbade  the  enlistment 
or  employment  in  any  presidio  of  men  or  officers  bom  or  residinc  in  the  city 
or  town  where  the  preaidio  was.  The  number  of  officers  and  men  to  bo 
effective  and  lerviceable.  Hecop.  Ind.,  L  699, 

"  Unless  the  Indiana  were  kept  in  mbieotjon  by  armed  forces  the  mis- 
■Innaries  labored  in  vain;  they  either  tailed,  orbecune  ouu-tyrH;  and  where 
they  made  any  progress  it  was  Tery  alow,  and  amid  much  hardship  and  Iom 
of  life.  A^nc^vila,  C'riln.  Strdj.,  443.  The  presence  oF  soldiers  was  to  bring 
the  nativcB  together  in  towns,  where  they  could  be  taught  clearing,  and  irri- 
gating fields,  and  building.  Espmoia,  Cr6n.,  4o9.  Arlegui,  CKi-6a.  Zac.,  L  298, 
clainu  truly  that  the  presidios  established  before  IDIM  availed  but  little  to 
|>rotect  the  road  to  the  Zocatecaa  mines. 

"Letter  of  October  31,  ISTG,  in  Cartaa  <U  Indiat,  325-7. 
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the  crown  for  making  settlements  was  impracticable 
unless  the  settlers  were  given  Indians  to  serve  them. 
The  settlers  could  not  live  otherwise,  for  the  Indiana 
would  not  go  of  their  own  will,  or,  if  they  did,  they 
would  neglect  to  cultivate  the  soil.  All  efforts  to  bring 
the  wild  northern  nomads  to  a  civilized  life  had  been 
unsuccessful.  Before  long  it  became  evident  that  the 
measures  adopted  were  of  little  avail.  The  Chichi- 
mecs  were  soon  again  overrunning  the  country,  mur- 
dering and  driving  off  stock  from  places  but  one  or 
two  leagues  distant  from  Zacatecas.  The  town  of 
Llerena,  in  the  Sombrerete  mines,  would  have  been 
defenceless  and  the  mines  abandoned  but  for  the  force 
of  soldiers  furnished  by  the  government. ' 

After  a  consultation  with  the  audiencia  it  waa  con- 
cluded that  the  only  means  of  stopping  the  depreda- 
tions was  to  carry  the  war  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  by  fire  and  sword  to  destroy  all  male  natives  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  Heretoforo  only  the  leaders 
when  captured  had  been  killed,  the  others  having  been 
sentenced  to  service,  from  which  they  soon  escaped 
and  became  worse  than  before.  Regular  soldiers  with 
sufficient  pay  would  be  needed,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pesos  per  annum  for  a  private  was  not  enough  to 
feed  and  clothe  him,  and  enable  him  to  keep  the  req- 
uisite number  of  horses,  that  is,  more  than  three  for 
each  man.  The  thing  to  do  was  to  tax  the  mines  of 
Guan^uato,  Guadalajara,  Zacatecas,  Sombrerete,  and 
San  Martin,  all  of  which  were  in  the  ticrra  de  gueira. 
The  prisoners  of  fifteen  years  and  under,  the  viceroy 
suggested,  should  he  transported  to  Campeche  or 
Habana,  so  that  they  could  never  return.  A  few  had 
been  already  despatched  to  Campeche  to  be  utilized 
in  the  quarries." 

*<  If  all  the  Spuiiarda  in  the  country  were  to  jointly  attack  the  fao*tll« 

tribes,  the  BubjectioD  could  not  be  accomplished.  Nothing  bnt  a  war  of 
extermination  would  do.  In  the  mean  time  the  only  conne  left  vaa  to  guard 
the  highwRVB,  and  severely  pnniBli  all  guilty  of  hostile  acts.  Still,  the  heat 
means  would  be  to  maintamlriendly  relations  if  poesible.  Letter  of  Sept.  23, 
1580,  in  Fachaoand  Cdrdmai,  Col.,  Doe.,  iii.  490-1. 
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The  plan  finally  adopted  proved  partially  effective, 
though  expensive.  Strong  houses  were  erected  at 
convenient  distances,  where  travellers  and  their  stock 
and  goods  could  rest  securely.  A  military  escort  was 
furnished  to  each  train,  and  each  party,  armed  with  a 
few  arouebuaes,  was  provided  with  a  fortified  wagon, 
or  small  movable  block-house,  to  which  the  women 
and  children  retreated  in  case  of  attack.  Even  this 
mode  of  protection  was  insufBcient  in  some  instances. 
There  was  one  case  which  deserves  mention.  A  train 
of  sixty  wagons  carrying  $30,000  worth  of  cloth  waa 
attacked  and  the  escort  defeated.  A  Spanish  girl, 
pretending  to  be  pleased  with  her  capture,  told  the 
Indians  that  there  was  another  wagon  behind  con- 
taining more  cloth.  No  sooner  had  they  turned  to  go 
in  search  of  it  than  she  sprang  into  a  movable  fort 
which  belonged  to  the  train,  and  in  which  were  two 
arquebuses  and  a  sick  man,  and  after  starting  the  team 
she  managed  the  guns  so  eflfectually  as  to  escape." 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  the  Chichimecs,  and  a  serious  one, 
lay  in  their  division  into  so  many  bands,  without  a 
general  leader.  A  religious  writer,  Ribas,  assures  us 
that  recourse  was  had  at  last  to  the  missionaries  to 
reduce  some  of  them  to  friendship. 

The  valley  of  Andhuac  waa  not  to  be  spared  for  any 
length  of  time  from  one  calamity  or  another.  Within 
a  few  years  pestilence,  floods,  and  famine  had  visited 
it,  and  again,  from  1575  to  1580,  the  evils  continued. 
The  relentless  matlalzahuatl,  the  greatest  scoui^o  that 
ever  assailed  any  community,  broke  out  in  the  first- 
named  year,  for  the  fourth  time  since  the  Spanish 
conquest,  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  it  spread 
over  the  whole  kingdom  of  New  Spain.  The  Indians 
were  the  only  direct  victims;  priests  and  nurses  suc- 
cumbed from  fatigue  and  other  causes.     The  general 
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symptoms  were :  violent  headache  followed  by  a  tena- 
cious fever,  and  a  burning  internal  beat.  The  patient 
could  bear  no  covering,  the  lightest  sheet  causing 
great  torment.  The  only  relief  was  to  roll  on  the 
cold  ground,  until  death  ended  the  suflFering,  about  the 
seventh  day.  The  medical  profession  was  unable  to 
control  the  unknown  malady.  Bleeding  was  usuallr 
resorted  to."  As  the  churches  could  not  afford  suffi- 
cient graves,  it  became  necessary  to  open  great  ditches, 
and  to  consecrate  entu"e  fields  for  that  purpose.  Not 
only  bouses  but  whole  towns  were  left  without  inhabi- 
tants. Many  thousands  of  all  a^es  and  both  sexes 
could  procure  no  attendance,  and  perished  from  hun- 
ger, thiret,  and  the  effects  of  the  cruel  disease. 

The  viceroy  and  archbishop,  as  well  as  the  other 
authorities,  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  and 
the  people,  particularly  the  rich,  exerted  themselves 
in  providing  infirmaries,  medicines,  food,  and  clothing. 
Archbishop  Moya  was  tireless  in  his  efforts,  con- 
stantly visiting  the  sick,  and  seeing  that  they  had 
spiritual  consolation ;  for  this  he  permitted  the  priests 
of  the  religious  orders  to  administer  the  sacrament, 
notwithstanding  which  many  thousands  died  without 
receiving  the  rite,  their  bodies  being  left  in  the  huts, 
or  on  the  fields  and  public  roads,  until  some  charitable 
person  came  to  inter  them.  In  the  months  of  August 
and  September  the  disease  was  most  virulent. 

The  year  1576  began  without  any  prospect  of 
abatement;  nor  did  the  epidemic  at  all  diminish 
throughout  that  year,  nor  during  a  part  of  1577. 
Prayers  were  constantly  made,  privately  and  publicly, 
and  every  device  that  the  clergy  could  think  of  was 
resorted  to  in  vain.  At  last,  in  their  despair,  the 
imago  of  the  vfrgen  de  los  Remedies  was  brought  to 
the  city  in  solemn  procession  from  its  shrine  in  Ta- 
cuba,  by  the  viceroy,  the  audiencia,  ayuntamiento,  and 

"Viceroy  Enriqnez  in  Lis  report  to  the  king  of  Augnit  31,  1578,  my,  the 
disciwe  vaa  still  ntging.  and  sttribntea  it  to  scanty  rains  and  uvere  beat;  ths 
epidemic  viaa  the  same  aa  that  which  prevailed  in  1544  uid  1565,  vhen  the 
liavMi  luid  been  fearfuL     No  Spaniard!  were  affected.  Cartai  lU  luditu,  331. 
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the  most  prominent  citizens,  all  with  lighted  tapers 
ill  their  hands.  For  nine  days  consecutively  masses 
were  chanted,  prayers  seat  up,  and  offerings  made  to 
the  -virgin  invoking  her  intercession  with  the  son,  for 
mercy  upon  the  anguished  community."  When  the 
disease  had  spent  itself,  and  half  the  natives  wero 
dead,  then  it  was  a£Brmed  that  the  prayers  had  been 
heard.  In  Michoacan  the  suffering  was  not  so  great 
owing  to  the  hospitals  already  provided  by  Bishop 
Quiroga  and  others.  In  some  cases  the  Indians 
were  accused  of  attempting  wilfully  to  contaminate 
the  Spaniards  with  the  disease,  either  by  throwing 
dead  bodies  into  the  ditches  of  running  water,  or  by 
mixing  diseased  blood  with  the  bread  they  made  for 
the  white  families.  The  Indians  were  furious  because 
only  they  were  taken.  The  mortality  is  said  to  have 
exceeded  2,000,000  souls.** 

After  the  disappearance  of  the  epidemic  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  fields  having 
been  so  long  deserted,  and  the  survivors  among  the 
poor  would  have  suffered  from  famine  but  for  the 
efforts  of  the  more  favored.  The  viceroy  temporarily 
exempted  the  Indians  from  the  payment  of  tributes, 
and  caused  the  public  granaries  to  be  as  well  supplied 
as  possible,  in  order  that  the  poor  might  purchase 
their  corn  and  wheat  at  reasonaole  prices. 

In  1 580,  after  a  succession  of  heavy  rains,  the  lake  of 
Mexico  flooded  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  valley,  including 
the  capital.  The  viceroy,  after  a  consultation  with  the 
aj'untamiento  and  with  persons  having  a  knowledge 
of  hydrostatics,  ordered  the  drainage  of  the  lakes  sur- 

"We  are  told  that  those  prajeni  were  heard;  the  pestilence  iood  after 
-began  to  diminUh,  and  fiiinlly  disappeared.  Jlegre,  JJiel,  Comp.Jeaiu,L  110. 
'  Y  luegn  cotA  la  peste.'   VtlaiifvrC,  Vlirda.  Prov.  S.  Eeang,,  130. 

*^Jjanla  Padilla,  Hilt.  Frnd.,  SlS-lS.  This  «imo  authority  eays  that  in 
the  city  of  Tloscala  died  100,000.  The  Jesuit  priest,  Juan  Sanchez,  an  cye- 
vitncsa,  Bsacrtcd  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  tba  lodian  popnlation  perifhcd. 
AUgre,  Jiist.  Camp.  Jttua,  i.  36,  107.  See  olao  Sahatnm,  Ilitt.  Otn.,  iii.  3-23i 
ittiidieta,  tliit.  EcUt.,  392-3,  615;  Torqiiemada,  i.  G4'2-3;  Ftoi-eneia,  Hht. 
Prov.  Jenua,  252-0;  Jlonnm.  £hm.  Eim.,  MS.,  362;  Patin,  Vimyn,  in  Id., 
SO.     ZiunacoiB,  Hiat.  3I^j.,  x.  1152,  estitnatcs  that  the  Indian  population  of 
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rounding  the  city;  and  the  lowlands  of  the  Huehue- 
toca,  distant  about  ten  leagues,  were  chosen  as  the 
most  suitable  place  into  which  to  carry  the  water.** 
In  the  midst  of  the  viceroy's  efforts  at  drainage, 
orders  arrived  from  the  court  at  Madrid  relieving 
him  of  his  office,  pursuant  to  his  repeated  requests, 
during  the  past  four  years,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health, 
and  transferring  him  to  Peru  with  the  same  rank  and 
powers.'^  He  surrendered  the  government  to  his  suc- 
cessor October  4,  1580. 

Suggestions  had  been  made  between  1570  and  1580 
to  Philip  and  his  council,  probably  by  command, 
for  the  better  government  of  the  Indies.  It  was 
ur^ed  that  viceroys  should  hold  office  no  longer  than 
twelve  years,  and  oidores,  alcaldes  de  corte,  and  other 
judicial  officers,  as  well  as  the  chief  treasury  officials, 
only  six;  and  that  all,  without  exception,  should  have 
their  official  conduct  strictly  investigated  at  the  end 
of  their  respective  terms.**  No  more  corregidores  or 
lieutenants  of  such  officers  should  be  appointed,*  but 
in  place  of  them  twelve  alcaldes  mayores,  to  reside  in 
the  chief  cities,  and  yearly  visit  the  towns  in  their 
respective  districts,  without  ostentation  and  without 
laymg  burdens  on  the  inhabitants.'" 

"fTothinc  more  was  done  toward  it.  Ceprda,  Bel.,  i.  C  His  Indiaoa 
were  accnsotl  of  attenipting  aome  time  before  1572  ta  overflow  the  citj:  *  but 
they  wbiuh  abould  haue  Iwne  tbe  doer?  of  it  nere  hanged:  and  euer since  the 
city  hath  bene  well  watched  both  day  and  uicht. '  Hamlsi'  SeL ,  in  IIaJUvgt'4 
V^.,  iii.  463. 

"  A  provious  request  having  been  denied  him,  he  repeated  it  in  October 
IS76,  alleging  tbe  same  uLuse.  Ennquez,  Carta  ai  Jtey,  in  Carttu  de  Indian, 
33o  and  fnc-aim,  T, 

"In  15T0  it  was  urged  amoiiK  other  things  tliat  the  viceroy  shovld  be 
directed  to  visit  in  person  the  cliiul  town  of  each  district  or  province,  to  make 
■nre  that  the  local  authorities  were  true  to  their  duties,  tor  residenciaa,  aa 
tlien  practised,  were  mc:ra  faruea;  tlie  officials  who  bad  robbed  the  Indiana 
always  used  tlio  friars  and  others  to  intercede  with  the  victim*  that  they 
mi^ht  prefer  no  charges;  restitution  was  therefore  never  made:  'lesechan 
frailes  iS  abutatos  6  otras  personos,  para  que  lea  ruugn^n  que  no  les  pidan 
cosa  algona  en  residencio. '  lioblts,  ilemoriaJee,  in  Pacntco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col. 
Hoc.,  xi.  5. 

"  They  were  in  the  haliit  of  robljiug  the  natives.  EiKiAar,  Carta,  Felipe  II., 
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In  a  memorandum  for  the  guidance  of  his  successor, 
Enriquez  sets  forth  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered 
by  the  viceroy.  The  work  that  in  Spain  is  divided 
among  sevenu  officers,  in  Mexico  has  to  be  done  by 
the  viceroy,  both  in  secular  and  ecclesiastic  affairs. 
Ho  may  not  ignore  any  portion  nor  intrust  it  to 
another  without  incurring  obloquy  or  giving  rise  to 
complaint  All  look  to  him  for  the  promotion  of 
their  interests  and  the  redress  of  their  grievances; 
even  their  family  bickerings  are  brought  to  him,  and 
nothing  but  his  personal  action  in  each  case  seems  to 
avail.  Indeed,  he  is  expected  to  be  the  father  of  the 
people,  the  patron  of  monasteries  and  hospitals,  the 
protector  of  the  poor,  and  particularly  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  conquerors  and  the  old  servants 
of  the  King,  all  of  whom  would  suffer  were  it  not  for 
the  relief  afforded  them  by  the  viceroy.'^  The  office 
was  by  no  means  the  sinecure  that  in  Spain  it  was 
supposed  to  be. 

Experience  had  taught  him  the  necessity  of  exact- 
ing obedience  from  the  governed,  respect  from  the 
officers,  and  of  tolerating  no  bad  example  among  the 
officials.  To  hold  public  office  in  Mexico,  he  declared, 
had  come  to  be  unbefitting  an  honest  man."  Enri- 
quez himself  had  done  fairly  well.  He  maintained 
at  all  times  cordial  relations  with  the  oidorea,  and 
recommended  the  same  course  to  his  successor,  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  government."     He  fos- 

■crvaiita  thBD  were  actually  indiepensftble.  Prov.  Seal.,  in  Paeheco  and  Cdr- 
ilenai.  Col.  Doe.,  xii.  32-5. 

"  In  laiO  mncli  Htreu  wu  laid  on  the  sitnatioii  of  Bernardino  de  Albomoz, 
TO  yean  old,  very  poor,  and  with  many  marriageable  daughters;  he  bad  been 
many  yean  a  faithful  serrant  of  the  crown,  na  commander  of  the  anensl  and 
DB  royal  treasurer.  It  was  thought  tho  king  should  reward  the  old  man  bo 
that  ha  could  marry  off  one  or  more  of  hii  daughters.  The  viceroy  uaea  quaint 
language.  'V.  M.  aeiA  seruido  de  hazello  algunamerced  con  que  pucda  ccbar 
alguca  bija  de  so  casa.'  Enriijofz,  Carta  al  Rty,  in  Cartat  de  Indiae,  332. 

" '  For  lo  cnal  sncio  yo  dedr,  quo,  ftoberuar  i.  esta  tiemi,  lo  teugo  por 
infelioidad  en  uo  honibre  honrado,'  Uairiqaa,  Ittetmc,  in  Packtco  and  CCr- 
deaat.  Col.  Doc.,  iii.  480-W. 

"  The  crown  had,  July  4,  1570,  directed  tbe  oidores  to  obey  all  orders  tf 
the  Ticoroy,  even  if  not  meeting  with  tLcir  approval,  unless  they  were  evi- 
dently of  a  nature  to  bring  on  a  revolt  or  other  diaturbuice  in  the  coantry. 
Patheeo  and  CArdtnat,  Col.  Doc,  xriii.  435-7. 
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tered  public  instruction  in  every  possible  way.  One 
of  the  peculiarities  of  his  policy  was  the  consideration 
he  always  extended  to  Spaniards  bom  in  Mexico,  con- 
trary to  traditional  ideas,  believing  them  entitled  to 
bolcl  poBitione  of  trust  in  the  government,  recognizing 
the  fact  that  to  refuse  them  was  an  insult  to  their 
integrity  and  patriotism.  Indeed,  when  their  claims 
were  ignored,  they  invariably  carried  their  grievances 
to  the  foot  of  the  throne.  He  wished  his  policy  in 
this  respect  to  be  continued. 

During  the  rule  of  Enriquez  the  semi-centennial  of 
the  Aztec  empire's  destruction  was  celebrated  with 
great  pomp  and  rejoicing  by  all  classes,  more  particu- 
larly by  the  natives,  all  but  the  Aztecs  themselves." 

The  same  year  part  of  the  fleet  from  Spain  was 
wrecked  in  passing  the  sound  to  enter  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  Four  of  the  ships  were  stranded  on  the 
coast  of  Tabasco." 

The  outgoing  ruler  met  his  successor  at  Otumba, 
where  they  held  conferences  on  the  general  affairs  of 
the  country,  after  which  the  latter  repaired  to  Mexico, 
Enriquez  t^nying  in  Otumba  several  months  until  the 
season  arrived  for  his  departure." 

"  They  Bpontaneomily  added  to  the  amuaementa  of  Spanish  origin  many 
others  that  hod  been  in  vogne  in  ancient  Meiico.  Cavo,  Tra  Siglot,  1  103-4. 

'^The  crews  and  paaiengeTS  nnd  mo*t  of  the  cargow  were  saved.  Coso- 
UtKlo,HUt.  rue.,  334-6. 

"  He  presideil  at  Pern  nntil  about  15S3,  when  he  died,  and  bis  remaina 
irere  interred  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisoo  at  Lima.  At  tiia  death,  laya 
Torquemada,  many  bird*  of  prey  appeared  over  liii  house,  vliicb  was  ac- 
connti^  for  by  each  one  to  suit  biouelt;  'No  <^  QuA  qniso  cigsificar  e«t«  oclo; 
Dios  lo  tabs,  que  aabe  todoa  laacosaa.'  Poesibly  Torquemada  could  not  forgive 
Euriquez'  itetimeM  toward  the  cliiet  of  the  Fianciscans  in  Mexico  npon  * 
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CSXTECH  GOVBENMENT. 

leSO-IGOO. 

AncHBisHOF  Alonw)  dz  itosrirAR — Jealoust  betwebk  tee  Sectlaii  akd 

ReOULAB  ClEROT — KOTAI.  SiTTPOIlT  Or  THE  KrIABS — DlTTEBENCES  BE- 
TWEEN IBB  Friabs  AMD  TBB  CiviL  PowBO—FAi'Hia  Qeb^niuo  he  Mek- 
DiETA  Derkim  thx  Bbuoiods— Hia  WoBss~-Fosrno.f  or  the  Fbiabs 
AND  TEEOc  Infmiekc*  with  the  Nativis— PEEoOsa  Excltoed  mou 
THE  Priesthood — EEuaiocra  Riot  is  Mexico — The  Sacrahental  Da- 
PCTE — FiBar  AXD  Secohd  Ecclesiastic  Couhcils  oj  Mexico — Auch- 
BisHOP  MoKTdTAB's  Death— The  Ixqmsinox— lis  Establishhent, 
PKtviLxaES,  ODnoTs,  akd  Acts — Father  Landa's  Trbathznt  of  Idol- 
aters—Abcbbishop  MorA  DB  CoynritniH  Third  EocLEstAano  Coun- 
cil ASD  ITS  Acra — Archbishop  MoNTiJiAa's  Depastubk— Ai«nso  Feb- 
NAHDEZ  DB  BoNiLLA  Succeeds  Him — Other  Dioceses  is  I'HE  Couktrt 


The  vacancy  in  the  see  of  Mexico  caused  by  the 
death  of  Zumdrr^a  was  on  the  13th  of  June  1551 
filled  by  the  appointment  of  AJonso  de  Montiifar  as 
archbishop,'  He  waa  a  prominent  Dominican,  twice 
prior  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Granada;  like- 
wise a  doctor  of  the  university  there  and  a  censor  of 
the  inquisition.*  It  is  said  that  his  acceptance  of  this 
see  was  solely  with  the  view  to  benefit  the  native 
races,  and  to  that  end  he  brought  out  with  him  ten 
Franciscan  friars  and  as  many  of  his  own  order, 

<  This  appomtment  tru  made  by  Cbu1e«  V.  »t  the  Tec<»runeiidktion  of  tho 
marque  de  Mond^jar,  to  whom  MontiUar  had  been  father-coDfcBsor.  It  was 
officially  ma^Ie  known  to  the  andtencia  of  Mexico,  Sept.  4,  IS51.  The  conse- 
cration took  place  in  1553,  and  thearcbbUhop  cameont  to  Mexico  the  follow- 
lug  year.  Gmaaia  Ddviia,  Teatro  Ecla.,  i.  31-2. 

'He  was  a  natire  of  Loja,  and  took  tho  habit  of  his  order  in  May,  1S12, 
at  the  *ge  of  fifteen.  Ddvlla  Padilla,  Hitt.  Ftnd.,  1)10-12;  Coneiiioa  Prov., 
MS.,  1*  y  2*  2Ui  Fenianda,  HiO.  Ede*.,  111-lSi  PcuKt,  in  Mm.  Domn. 
Eip.,  MS.,  62;  Atctdo,  v.  640. 

(W) 
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among  whom  two  were  eminent.  NotwithstandlDg 
his  good-will  toward  this  as  well  as  other  orders,  the 
fact  remains  that  he  was  a  Dominican,  of  whom  the 
Franciscans  ia  particular  were  very  jealous. 

Further  than  this,  the  time  had  come  when  the 
interests  of  the  secular  clergy  must  clash  with  those 
of  the  regular  orders.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
ccclesiaatica  daring  the  earlier  occupation  of  New 
Spain,  the  monastic  orders  acquired  undue  powers 
and  privileges.  When  the  number  of  bishoprics  was 
increased,  and  a  more  thorough  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment organized,  the  church  viewed  with  jealousy  this 
encroachment  on  her  prerogatives,  and  was  displeased 
that  Franciscans.Dominicans.aodAugustinians  should 
exercise  jurisdiction  independentof  her  authority.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  orders  tenaciously  maintained  what 
they  claimed  to  be  their  rights,  and  by  their  assertion 
of  judicial  authority,  especially  in  the  prohibition  or 
sanction  of  marriages,"  occasioned  the  church  much 
annoyance.  Thus  arose  dissension  between  the  two 
parties  which  in  time  developed  into  a  bitter  feud, 
during  which  acrimonious  recriminations,  scandals, 
and  an  unchristian  spirit  too  frequently  disgraced  the 
action  of  both  sides.  Clergymen  and  friars  each 
accused  the  other  of  neglect  of  duty;  bishops  were 
charged  with  abandoning  their  posts,*  and  members 

*At  the  solicitation  of  tbe  biahop  the  crown  had,  In  1652— not  1554  m 
Beaomont  bai  it — forbidden  friarB  from  exercising  jitdiciBil  authority  in  mar- 
riage caaes,  and  at  the  same  timo  accosed  them  of  tunrpation  of  powers.  Tbe 
Mexican  provincial  conncilof  i055  decreed  the  above  prohibition,  and  forbade 
tbe  fouDoijag  of  convents  and  churches  by  the  religious  orden.  Thia  gave 
riaoto  much  diaturbanee  in  the  church,  stopped  only  in  I0Q7  by  the  powerfal 
arm  of  the  royal  authority,  favoring  the  claims  of  thoes  orders.  Beaumont, 
Crda.  Mich.,  v.  380-3,  452-3,  403-8;  Pvga,  Cedulario,  193-212;  C«io/fl,  in 
Prov.  did  S.  Evang.,  No.  4,  113.,  lOS-lZ 

'The  Fianciacan  coTnisario  general  for  the  Indies  complained  ti 


_      , „ ..  _, _.B  episcoimta  he  bad  neither 

ordained  any  priesta,  nor  preached,  confessed,  baptized,  or  confirmed  any 
Indian.  Itena,  Gob.,m  Pacheco  anilCdrdenas,  Col.  hoe.. si.\«i-l.  Under* 
brief  of  Pope  Gregory  XIII,,  Feb,  28,  1508,  issaod  by  the  ting's  rsqneat, 
bishops  elect  for  the  Ijidins  were  not  to  receive  emolunrnta  of  office  till  tbej 
actually  resided  iu  their  dioceses ;  tbe  emoluments  during  vacancies  were  to 
accrue  to  the  respective  churcheB.  Upon  the  king's  authorities  was  enjoined 
the  exact  fulfitrnent  of  the  brief;  and  deana  and  chaptera  of  cathedrals  wec« 
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of  the  orders,  with  returning  to  Spain,  rich  in  silver 
and  gold,  to  buy  preferment. 

The  treatment  of  the  natives,  the  questions  of 
tribute  and  tithes,  and  the  administering  of  the  sac- 
raments alike  afforded  ground  for  angry  dispute,*  but 
of  these  the  bitterest  was  the  question  of  tithes.  Tho 
church  demanded  the  payment  of  tithes  to  the  bishop 
of  each  diocese,  by  all  residents  within  its  limits,  Ind- 
ians inclusive.  The  archbishop  of  Mexico  in  a  letter 
of  May  15, 1556,  to  the  royal  council,  had  asked  that 
Indians  should  pay  tithes,  or  rather  a  tax,  for  the 
time  being,  to  he  levied  at  the  rate  of  one  out  of  every 
fifteen.  But  the  crown  would  allow  no  such  taxation 
of  natives."  The  regular  orders,  while  not  opposed  to 
such  a  source  of  revenue,  objected  to  the  bishops  re- 
ceiving income  thus  derived,  and  claimed  it  for  them- 
selves as  Levites  serving  with  the  pope's  license — a 
doctrine  which  the  ecclesiastical  prelates  abhorred.^ 
They  endeavored,  however,  to  explain  the  origin  of 
their  differences  with  the  church  in  this  respect,"  and 
proposed  to  leave  the  question  of  tithes  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  king,  and  their  right  to  protect  Indians 
from  abuses,  as  well  as  their  privileges  generally,  to 
arbitrators,  but  these  proposals  were  not  regarded.* 

Bp«cUI])^  reqae*ted  not  to  eive  the  bishops  elect  any  of  the  emoliuneiita  col' 
lectcd  till  tbey  had  actoaUy  entered  upon  the  digcharge  of  their  episcopal 
duties.  This  Eiame  thing  hod  been  decreed  in  15G1.  No  orchbiabop  or  biabop 
waa  to  go  to  Spain  without  the  king's  penmsaioa.  Zamora,  lUb.  Ltg.  UU.,  iv. 
484-J3,  401;  lletop.  de  Ind.,  L  64-6. 

*  In  1550  the  complaiats  of  the  archbishop  of  Mexico  were  load  and  bitter 
against  the  religious  orders,  for  their  BSBDmptiOD  ofpovcr  in  tho  treatmeiit  of 
Indiana,  and  tor  their  disregBrd  of  bis  aathority.  He  asserted  that  tho  three 
orden  bad  bmdcd  to  effect  their  purposes  of  laying  before  tho  court  false 
charges  against  him,  the  bishops,  and  the  oidores.  The  domandaof  tho  orders, 
ho  said,  were  both  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The  same  year  tho  king  repri- 
manded the  three  religious  orders  for  their  disputes.  Airtiobi^ado,  lid.,  in 
Paclveo  and  Cdrdtaat,  Col  Doc.,  iv.  40J-530.  ' 

'  Philip  JI.  on  promulgating  the  order  of  the  council  of  Trent  upon  pay- 
tncnt  of  tithes  by  tho  faithful,  expressly  exempted  the  Indiana.  Puya,  Ceifu' 
lario,  104-0;  Torqaemadn,  iii.  263. 

'  Mkh.  Prov.  S.  Jfkolat,  38. 

•Feb.  25,  1501.     PtOatlal.,  Carta  alBtu,  In  Carta*  rle  Itirlias,  147-61. 

'Martin  CortiiB,  the  marqalB,  reconjoiendiHl  in  15C3  that  tithes  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  king  should  support  the  friars  in  general,  excepting 
those  living  in  towns  given  in  encomienda,  who  should  be  supported  by  the 
reapective  encosiendert»,  on  conditiou  that  none  of  them  sboald  receive  other 
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Nor  did  the  pertinacious  and  meddlesome  friars  con- 
fine thcroselvea  to  throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  the 
church.  In  political  matters  also  they  became  aggres- 
sive, and  consequent  hostility  arose  between  them 
and  the  local  authorities.  In  Indian  towns  thev 
attempted  to  control  elections  and  thereby  the  mniu- 
cipal  governments ;  but  above  all  they  devoted  their 
anxious  care  and  attention  to  the  question  of  tributes, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  surplus  proceeds,  of  which 
they  were  eager  to  have  a  share.  It  is  true  that  they 
had  often  winked  at  the  rascalities  of  alcaldes  mayorcs 
and  corregidores;  but  then  they  hoped  to  have  their 
reward,  and  when  this  did  not  correspond  with  their 
expectations,  wrath  and  enmity  were  displayed  on  both 
sides."*  Nevertheless,  the  foothold  they  had  gained 
was  strong,  and  they  struggled  to  maintain  it.  In 
1564  the  visitador  Valderrama  represented  to  Philip 
that  the  orders  were  striving  to  keep  the  control  they 
had  hitherto  possessed  not  only  in  spiritual  but  in 
temporal  affairs,  which  would  be  no  diflBcult  matter, 
since  their  influence  with  the  viceroy  was  so  great 
he  expressed  fears  that  whatever  he  might  arrange 
about  Indiana  and  tributes  would,  after  he  lefl  Mex- 
ico, be  undone  by  the  artful  friars  concealing  tribute- 
payers  or  reporting  them  as  dead."  The  friars,  he 
added,  decidedly  opposed  the  counting  of  the  Ind- 
ians, and  went  so  for  as  to  proclaim  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  epidemic  then  raging"  was  a  punishment  for 

emolameiit  for  Mrviocs.  Many  of  the  Isbs  acnipQlon*  secured  ft  m^teotnca 
for  their  relatives  out  of  what  tlie;obbiuDe(l  from  the  lodiauB.  The  vintador, 
VeJJenuna,  confirnied  the  atatemeot  with  fheae  words,  '  y  tunbieo  olgo  en 

SrieDtea  y  otraa coeillas. '  Cort^ quaintly  renmrke,  'eatAinvancion,  de  cobrsr 
tributos,  k  invaotd  al^a  fraile. '  According  to  hii  compatatioD  tba  wholo 
expense  the  king  would  uicar  could  not  much  eiceod  70,wO  pesos,  altowins 
each  frisT  100  pesos  &  year — TO  pesos  really  sufficed — and  also  a  small  addi- 
tional sam  to  cover  the  cost  of  wine,  oil,  and  cLurch  effects.  CorUi,  Carta,  in 
Paditco  and  Cdrdmu,  Vol.  Doe.,  iv.  454-7;  Valderrama,  Cartat,  Id.,  )v.  3Q0. 

^"CaHa,  in  Pocfcfco  and  Cdrdmat,  CoL  Doe.,  iv,_455-fl. 

"  'Ora  sea  diciendo  que  son  mnertos  lo«  tribntorios,  ois  eecondidndolo*,  6 
por  otros  muchos  caminos  que  eUos  saben.'  Valderramii,  Cartat,  {FA.  14, 
Jie4),  in  Paeheco  and  Cdrdenai,  Col.  Doc.  iv.  305,  3T2. 

"  It  was  not  a  danfierous  one.  Mendieta  attributed  it  to  the  anger  of  God, 
r-hen  the  visitador  had  the  Indians  counted,  and  their  tribute  ausacnted. 
Valderrama,  Cartat,  Id.,  iv.  SCO;  ilatditta,  Carta,  in  lea^iokaa,  h.  015. 
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enforcing  that  measure.  Indiana  serving  in  convents 
and  churches  were  exempt  from  tribute;  and  if  the 
friars  could  have  their  way  the  king  would  soon  have 
no  tributaries.  They  did  not  openly  say  that  the  king 
had  no  right  to  collect  tributes,  but  they  believed  it 
all  the  same.  Some  of  the  friars  were  indeed  good, 
intelligent  men;  but  the  ignorant,  whose  number  was 
large,  claimed  that  all  the  benefits  accruing  from  Ind- 
ians belonged  by  right  to  the  church  and  orders,  and 
they  did  not  scruple  at  tricks  to  sustain  this  view. 

Among  the  defenders  of  the  religious  orders  none 
was  more  distinguished  than  the  Franciscan  father, 
Gerdnimo  de  Mendieta.  This  eminent  personage  was 
a  native  of  Victoria  in  the  Basque  province  of  Gui- 
piSzcoa,  and  one  of  forty  brothers  all  by  the  same 
father.  He  took  the  habit  in  Bilbao  and  came  to  New 
Spain  in  1554;  completed  his  studies  in  Xochimilco, 
and  learned  the  Mexican  language.  He  never  preached, 
being  a  stutterer;  but  with  hia  pen  he  was  a  master 
of  eloquence  and  sound  reasoning,  and  was  regarded 
by  his  brethren  and  others  as  the  Cicero  of  the  prov- 
ince. Whensoever  an  address  had  to  be  prepared  to 
the  king  or  his  council,  the  viceroy  or  other  person- 
ages, or  to  the  superiors  of  his  order,  the  preparation 
was  invariably  intrusted  to  him.  He  thus  won  the 
regard  of  many  prelates,  who  sought  his  companion- 
ship. He  accompanied  Father  Miguel  Navarro  in 
1569  to  the  general  chapter  of  his  order  held  in 
France,  and  suffered  much  hardship  on  the  journey. 
In  1573  he  returned  with  a  reenforcement  of  friars. 
During  hia  stay  in  Spain  he  dwelt  in  Castro  de  Urdia- 
les,  and  had  resolved  to  end  hia  days  there,  but  holy 
obedience  demanded  his  return.  He  filled  several  of 
the  highest  offices  of  trust,  and  was  remarkable  for 
the  strict  performance  of  hia  duties,  his  ceaseless 
efforts  for  the  better  government  of  the  Indies,  and 
his  humility.^' 
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In  1562  Father  Mendieta  addressed  a  letter  to 
Padre  Francisco  de  Bustamante,  the  comisario  general 
of  his  order,"  in  which  he  mnkes  a  vigorous  defence 
of  the  regular  orders,  and  attributes  the  evils  existing 
in  the  country  to  the  interference  with  the  authority 
and  privileges  of  friars  by  bishops  and  oidores. 
Against  the  audiencia  he  inveighs  with  much  sever- 
ity," and  considers  that  the  viceregal  power  should  be 

Doc.,  it;  Mtndifta,  in  Prov.  S.Evass.,  MS.,  No.  16, 201-20;  DUx.  fJniu.  HiH. 
Oeog.,  V.  238.  Fmy  OerdDtmo  de  Mendieta  wu  the  anthor  of  several  work*, 
of  wbich  I  enumerate  the  fallowing:  Carta  al  Ilry  Dim  Felipe  dcide  Tobixa  m 
8  de  Oclubre  de  15C5,  lobrt  gobernacion  dt  tan  India*,  MS.,  tol.  B  pp.  Tliii 
letter  in  Buid  to  have  been  forwarded  io  dnplicate  or  tripUaite  by  different 
conveyftoces.  The  present  copy  is  apecially  recommended^  Janoary  20,  1 J70, 
by  tlio  provincial  Bud  dcfiiiiUino  of  tlie  Santo  Evnngelio  (Franciican  province), 
to  which  the  author  belonged.  It  contains  2i  articles  expressive  of  tha  king's 
duty  to  provide  the  best  possible  government  for  the  Indians,  including  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  natives  and  their  amelioRLtion  in  genend.  Aside 
from  tlie  author's  excessive  preference  for  the  religious,  and  manifest  preju- 
dice against  the  secular  clergy,  bis  letter  is  commendable  as  embodyino;  mncb 
wisdom.  Comfpoadevcia  con  variot  peraonaQa  detde  1570  A  1S7B  tobre 
a.iualo»  tie  Naexa  Efpalin  i  Indiiii,  MS.,  fol.  20  pp.,  contains  *iic  lottert  from 
Fatljcr  MondieU  to  Lioonoiado  Jnan  do  Ovando,  of  the  royal  couacil  in  the 
lio>yand£;'^"'^'^''><l"iBi^^°'>>'"i>'  visitador  of  the  aaid  royal  conncil ;  one  from 
Ovando  to  him;  and  one  tmm  Mendieta  to  the  comisario  general  of  the  Indie* 
for  tho  Froncisciin  order.     The  first  letter  is  highly  important,  wherein  bo 

fi\ea  his  views  on  three  points  upon  which  Owindo  bad  doubts,  namely: 
.  How  to  bring  about  harmony  and  good  underatanding  between  bishops  and 
friars  in  tho  Indies.  2.  Bow  to  get  tithes  from  tho  Indians  without  oppress- 
i:i,i;  them.  3.  How  Spaniards  were  to  form  settlements  in  the  Indies  without 
injuring  the  natives.  His  views  are  expressed  in  a  clear,  unbiassed  mumcr. 
Another  letter,  the  third  nlludcd  to,  seta  forth  the  best  mode,  in  hia  opinion, 
to  nle  tha  rallgious  order  of  Saint  Francis  in  the  Indies,  for  obtaining  the 
greatest  good  from  it.  Ovando'a  letter  expresses  his  high  regard  for  Men- 
dicta's  advice,  and  cslla  for  mora  of  it.  Bat  his  most  noted  work  was  liutoria 
Edeaidnticii  Indiana,  Mexico,  1870,  I  voL  8vo,  790  pp.,  preceded  by  45  page* 
of  matter  pertinent  to  the  author  and  his  work,  the  whole  carefully  edited 
by  Joaquin  Garcia  Icozbolceta.  It  is  properly  a  history  of  tbe  c(MiT«raion  of  the 
Indians  of  New  Spain,  from  the  time  of  the  oonqoest  to  &boDt  the  close  of  tha 
Bi.\tecntb  century;  but  as  the  earlier  friars  and  prelates  tdayad  so  important  a 
part  in  public  affairs,  tho  volume  also  giveamnchvaluablainformalioD  on  suck 
matters  not  to  be  found  claowhere  except,  perbap*.  at  •econd  hand.  leazbal- 
ceta  added  to  the  value  of  tha  book  by  a  notice  of  tha  author  and  hit  work, 
carcfnlnndcxbauative  nsara  all  sach  notices  by  him;  and  by  an  elaborate  col- 
lation of  Mendiela's  HitCoria  and  Torqnemada  s  iloaargiita  /ndionn,  shovii^ 
how  extensively  and  openly  the  latter  plagiarized  from  the  former.  Mendieta^ 
production,  finished  in  liiOG,  remained  in  obscurity  274  years.  He  had  sent 
the  monuscript  to  Spain  for  publication,  but  it  never  oppoared  till  Icanbalcet*, 
OS  ho  tells  us,  discovered  it  in  the  library  of  Bartolomd  Jos^  Gallardo  just 
deceased,  and  issued  it  at  his  own  expense,  for  which  be  should  reoeive  due 
credit.  The  editor  gives,  moreover,  the  anthoritiea  that  Mendieta  availed 
himself  of  in  the  preparation  of  hia  work,  some  of  whom  have  reached  us  only 
in  name,  aud  the  latfr  ones  that  took  advantage  of  his  hihors,  among  whom 
the  most  noted  is  Torqnemada. 

"  Mfiidifta,  Carta,  in  Icaxbalcela,  Col.  Aie.,  ii.  615-44. 

" '  Porque  es  verdad  {conan  Dto)  que  es  tanta  la  desArden,  y  tanto*  kw 
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supreme,  subject  oiily  to  the  throne.'*  Carried  away 
by  excessive  zeal  ia  the  friars'  cause,  he  exhibit 
likewise  great  animosity  toward  the  public  officials 
in  general— Viceroy  Velasco  only  excepted — and  all 
Spaniards  living  in  Mexico  who  were  not  friars.  He 
speaks  of  the  discontent  prevailing  among  the  religious 
orders,  all  members  of  whom,  he  asserts,  were  anxious 
to  abandon  a  field  in  which  their  services  were  consid- 
ered no  longer  useful.  Things  had  come  to  such  a 
pass,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  friar  had  lost  all  heart 
for  his  work,"  the  old  fervor  having  died  away,  both 
on  the  part  of  the  missionaries  and  the  recently  con- 
verted natives. 

The  position  of  the  friars  during  this  period  was, 
indeed,  an  unenviable  one,  and  so  eflfectively  had  the 
church  and  audiencia  represented  them  to  the  throne 
that  certain  c^dulas  were  issued  against  them  which 
caused  serious  loss  of  influence.  In  fact  both  Span- 
iards and  Indians  openly  displayed  their  lack  of  rev- 
erence." Even  Bishop  Quiroga,  who  had  been  a 
warm  supporter  of  the  ordera,  now  as  warmly  de- 
fended his  prerogatives  in  this  ecclesiastical  warfare, 
and  would  have  closed  the  Augustinian   convents 

Dulcs  que  de  ella  ee  tigneti,  que  yo  taviera  por  mas  Bwnro  para  la  otmciencia 
de  S.  M.  dejar  d  estoa  naturaJeBTumtftu  sin  joBtdcia  ni  hombro  qnalaadrainis. 
trara,  qne  Iiab£rBeIa  dado  do  laarte  j  manera  que  ahora  la  tionen.'  Id.,  532. 

" '  No  sea  rciiio  diviao  con  muchaa  cabezaa . ,  ■  Quieto  decir  ijue  >n  visorey, 
piles  lu  Douibre  y  tltulu  denota  qus  ee  imdigen  del  rey  y  que  ticne  las  vecea  y 
lugar  del  rey,  do  tacto  lo  sea,  y  do  to  supcdite,  ni  apoqno,  oi  desbaga  lo  que 
£1  haco. .  .otro  quo  et  mUmu  rey.'  Id.,  530. 

"  '  Diccn  quo  ya  ni  aun  confesar  dI  predicar,  aino  meterse  sd  ud  riDcon,  y 
lo  ponen  por  obra.'  Id.,  517;  Prov.  del  .S.  Eaatg.,  MS.,  No.  IC,  201-8,  The 
FranciBcan  (riar  Mena  ajeo  reported  to  the  king,  relative  to  the  eitatiog  man- 
ageniect  of  aOsirs,  that  'i>i  en  csto  no  ao  pooe  remedio,  tengase  por  cierto, 
quo  loB  rcligiosoB  dcjardn  Ii  tierra.'  -l/raa,  uobieraa,  ia  PachecoaadCdrderuu, 
Cd.  Doe.,  xi.  100,  192.  And  bo  sdda  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  Idug  sent 
for  the  archbishop  and  retained  him  in  Spain,  as  had  been  done  with  Laa 
Caaas,  and  thus  provent  bim  from  doing  further  mischief. 

"Martin  Corti^  writing  in  October  1D03,  sajB:  'Dcade  quo  comeozftron  i 
Tenir  catcs  ci^dulos,  cstaban  los  eapaSolea  Ian  contrntos,  y  lea  habian  perdido 
el  reepcto. .  .dicicndo  y  dando  i  entcnder  d  loa  indios  quo  habian  de  quitor 
todoB  los  frailcB  dcsta  tierra, '  and  adds  that  tho  consequence  was  that  many 
loUiani  '  les  petdian  el  respcto  y  reverencia  que  lea  aolinn  tcncr.'  Carta,  in 
Pacheeo  and  Ciirdenag,  Co).  Doe.,  iv.  454-5.  'Aora  cstan  tan  prodicodoB 
que  el  fraile  no  tteue  q  cntrcmetcrae  en  Bus  oegocioa,  ni  one  dozirlca  como 
ban  de  viuir.'  Fraiicincanot,  Aliaitdoyio,  in  Prov.  •)'.  Evang.,  No.  12,  109-70- 
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within  his  diocese  but  for  the-  interference  of  tho 
king."  One  of  the  greatest  grievanees  which  tho  reg- 
ular orders  complained  of  was  the  refusal  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  bishops  to  ordain  members  of  their  orders. 
Efficient  priests  were  becoming  scarce  in  tho  religious 
orders,  and  aged  men,  whose  mental  faculties  and 
physical  strength  were  unequal  to  the  task,  had  almost 
exclusive  charge  of  Indian  conversion.  The  provin- 
cials of  the  orders  brought  their  complaints  before  the 
crown,  which  expressed  its  displeasure  to  the  secular 
prelates  and  ordered  the  ordmation  of  friars  when 
required,  except  such  as  were  mestizos  or  persons 
who  should  not  be  considered  suitable.*'  Nor  was 
this  last  prohibition  unnecessary.  Although  as  a  body 
the  friars  were  exemplary  in  their  moral  conduct, 
there  were  unfortunately  among  their  number  mem- 
bers whose  behavior  brought  opprobrium  upon  the 
orders  and  required  efficacious  treatment.*^ 

Another  ground  of  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 

"  A  royal  cMnlk  of  JdI;  11,  15G2,  directed  the  bishop  not  to  molert  Uia 
AuzuBtiDiaDB  in  tlio  pomcmioD  of  their  conventa.  Seamnottt,  Ci6it.  Mich.,  v. 
4(»-71,  521,574-89. 

*°  In  1555  the  king  forbikd«  the  indiacrimitiateoTduiuiig  of  SpsniardaaiMl 
halt'bteeds.  Puga,  Cedviario,  153,  IIK);  Romero,  Xot.  Mick,  m  Soe.  iftx, 
Qeo0- ,  Bolttia,  Tiii.  540,  states  that  Pablo  CalttontziD,  a  son  of  the  loat  king 
of  Alichoacun,  wiLB  the  first  Indian  who  receiTed  sacred  orders  in  Mexioo. 

"  Yet,  it  tciia  deemed  expedient,  tor  the  honor  of  the  church,  that  repri- 
monda  or  pnniahrnenta  of  oScndeni  of  the  cloth  ahoold  bo  locretly  infiieted, 
so  that  oot  oven  tbo  Sponi&rUa  should  know  of  them.  This  bod  been  rccom- 
'  mended  by  Martin  Cort^  in  1503.  liio  kin^  went  further  in  l.'iGj,  for  by 
bU  cidnla  of  June  Cth,  received  the  next  year  in  Mexico,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  regular  orders  should  be  respected,  and  the  investigation  and  punishment 
of  their  oSenccs,  nnlcss  they  hod  been  committed  with  great  publicity  and 
scandal,  be  left  to  tbeir  own  prelates;  and  only  in  the  OTent  of  tho  latter 
refusing  to  heed  the  complaint  of  the  royaljudicial  authorities  sliould  the 
cases  be  sent  to  the  crown.  CorU»,  Carta,  m  Fadieeoaii(l  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doc., 
iv.  4o7;  ^tcop.  lad.,  L  123;  OoBoUei  Ddvila,  Team  Ecle*.,  I  30;  Z'tmora, 
Bib.  Leg.  UH..  v,  332;  Brauraont,  Crdn.  Mick.,  v.  500-78.  The  archbishop, 
Moya,  at  a  later  dato,  famished  the  crown  with  a  list  of  the  clergymGn  of  all 
mnka  existing  in  bis  diocese,  accompanied  with  a  memorandum  of  the  quali- 
fications, character,  and  coniluct  of  each.  Some  of  them  were  set  down  RS 
ii:i worthy  of  the  priesthood  for  immotality,  misbehavior,  or  ignorance;  otiicn 
ncrn  praised.  A  number  were  nativos of  Mexico, evoo  oiDOng  the  dignitaries, 
canona,  and  Btipcndiarics  of  tba  croivu.  Tliero  were  then  3  di^itBries,  10 
canonn,  0  full  stipendiaries,  and  one  wlio  received  only  a  half  ration.  Moya  y 
Conlreral,  in  Ccarlat  dt  ladlat,  195-21S.  In  15S6  archbishops  and  bishops  of 
the  Indies  were  permitted  to  ordain  as  priests  mestizos  residing  in  their  re- 
spective dioceses  and  having  a  moral  character  ojid  education.  Women  uf  th* 
:e  allowed  to  enter  u  nnn*. 
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regular  orders  waa  the  exclusion  of  their  ordained 
nicrabera  from  the  right  of  administering  the  sacra- 
ments, and  their  being  limited  to  the  celebration  of 
mass  and  the  instruction  of  the  Indians.  Their  con- 
sciousness of  the  prominent  part  they  had  taken  in 
conversion,  their  sincere  zeal,  and  their  ardent  desire 
to  maintain  the  superior  influence  over  the  natives 
which  they  had  once  possessed,  naturally  combined 
to  make  them  claim  the  privilege  of  administering  the 
most  solemn  rites.  Apart  from  what  they  deemed 
injustice,  to  be  debarred  from  the  performance  of  the 
higher  ceremonies  lowered  their  position  in  the  eyes 
of  converts.  Their  representations  to  the  throne  with 
r^ard  to  this  matter  had  the  desired  effect,  and  at  the 
request  of  Philip,  Pope  Pius  issued  a  buU,  on  the  24th 
of  March  1567,  granting  to  the  religious  orders  the 
privilege  of  administering  the  sacraments  in  Indian 
towns.** 

I  may  further  illustrate  the  feeling  which  existed 
at  this  time  between  the  ecclesiastical  factions  and 
their  respective  supporters,  by  describing  a  tumult 
which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1569,  occa- 
sioned by  the  interference  of  the  clergymen  at  a  pro- 
cession of  the  Franciscan  friars.  On  the  virgin's  day 
it  had  long  been  the  custom  of  this  order  to  march  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  de  la 
Redonda,  and  there  celebrate  mass;  but  in  this  year 
the  secular  clei^  opposed  the  performance.  The 
Indian  followers  of  the  friars,  becoming  incensed, 
began  to  throw  stones  at  those  who  interrupted  their 
procession,  which  led  to  a  volley  of  similar  missilus 
from  natives  on  the  other  side.  The  result  waa  a 
general  disturbance,  in  which  stones  and  other  weap- 

"  Having  paased  the  coTmcil,  it  waa,  by  royal  ord^r  of  Jannsry  15,  1503, 
Jillblisbcd  in  Mexico,  though  it  had  been  made  knoim  to  the  clergy  tlic  pre- 
vioua  year.  Tiral,  CarUii  al  Seal  Cons.  (May  lo,  1533,  Feb,  20,  15o0).  m 
Cartat  dt  Ind.,  132-1,  and  bc-aim.  M.  Peiia,  ct  al..  Caria  al  Rty,  in  It., 
144-0  and  foc-sim.  R;  Puga,  CedaUirio,  180-00,  211;  Tortjiumada,  iii.  26o-8; 
Seaumottt.  CnSa.  Mich.,  v.  510-20;  Bvla  Confirm.  H  Aoitu,  1-22;  lUeop. 
Iiul.,l.  116;  Rtliaimot ttc.,  iaProv.dct.S.  Eaiiin.,  MS.,  Ko.  3,03-4;  Ordenet 
de  la  Coi-ona,  MS.,  ii.  27;  Dt/ciaa  de  la  Verdad,  0, 7. 
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ons  were  freely  used,  and  several  persons  seriously 
injured.  The  clemvmen  and  tlieir  defenders  were 
defeated.  The  public  excitement  became  great,  and 
tlio  viceroy  had  to  exercise  all  bis  prudence.'* 

But  with  regard  to  the  sacraments,  the  secular 
clergy  would  not  yet  yield  the  point,  and  so  steady  a 
pressure  was  maintained,  that  on  the  31st  of  March 
1583  the  king  issued  an  order  commanding  the  friars 
to  surrender.  Archbishop  Moya,  to  enforce  the  order 
and  at  the  same  time  show  proper  respect  for  the 
orders,  invited  their  prelates  to  meet  him  at  his  house, 
where  he  courteously  reminded  them  of  the  king's 
benevolent  intentions,  and  asked  them  to  choose  such 
houses  as  they  would  prefer  for  their  conventual 
abodes;  to  which  they  answered  that  they  wished 
first  to  hear  further  from  the  king  and  their  superiors, 
and  begged  for  time  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the 
other  members  of  their  orders.  Their  request  was 
granted."  On  the  23d  of  October  the  three  orders 
formally  made  known  their  purpose  of  appealing  to 
the  crown.  The  archbishop  then  resolved  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  the  royal  c^dula,  except  in  urgent 
cases,  till  the  king's  pleasure  was  again  learned  on  the 
subject.  The  audicncia  did  the  same  upon  the  petition 
of  the  three  orders,  who  forthwith  appointed  proctors 
to  present  their  case  to  the  king.**  The  result  of 
their  pleadings  appeared  in  a  royal  decree  of  1585,  to 
the  enoct  that  friars  acting  as  curates  were  to  admin- 
ister the  sacraments  to  both  Indians  and  Spaniards 

■■  Tor-iuentada,  i.  GSS-IO;  Zamnwii,  Uio.  Mfj.,  y.  150-1;  El  Mv»to  Un., 


.  ,  as.  qae  guatAn  de  mnndor  aiendo  prelaJos  y 

binieudo  livenfiosaineDte  como  liasta  aqui,  no  osan  publicar  bu  ■entimiento.' 
Moya  V  Coiilreriu,  Carta  ai  liey  (OcL  20,  1583).  in  Cartiu  rf«  Iml.,  331-7. 

"Tho  Dominicans,,  friart  Gfibriel  do  San  3<xi  and  Criat<)bal  de  SepAl- 
rcda,  wbo  were  tben  in  Spain;  the  Franciscnns,  friars  Buenaventura  de  Pare- 
di'B  and  PeUro  Melleniles;  the  Augiistinians,  friuni  Uiego  da  Soria  and 
Gcr6niino  de  Kloniute.  The  last  four  nnmed  embarked,  and  &ftcr  being  abip- 
wreclfCH),  finally  reached  their  dcatinatiaa  in  tho  New  Sjiain  fleet  ollSSt. 
With  the  aid  of  the  abbfi  of  Burcundy,  who  had  been  visitador  in  Kew 
Spain,  the  procton  were  presented  at  court  Giijaiua,  Chniti,  S,  AuguxliH, 
17:i-6. 
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dwelling  with  them."  This  decree  was  to  have  a 
temporary  effect  until  the  issue  of  a  final  decision. 

It  was  during  Montiifar's  occupation  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  seat,  and  under  his  direction,  that  the  first 
ecclesiastical  council  proper  was  held  in  Mexico." 
The  efforts  of  the  missionary  friars  at  their  conven- 
tion in  1526  to  establish  rules  for  the  guidance  of 
ecclesiastics  had,  from  the  want  of  an  organized  gov- 
ernment and  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  natives, 
been  attended  with  few  results;  and  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty  years,  and  the  extension  of  the  church,  the 
necessity  of  a  provincial  synod  became  urgent.  The 
archbishop  therefore  formally  convoked  a  synodieal 
council,  and  it  began  its  labors  on  the  l7th  of  Noycui- 
ber  1555.  This  council,  over  which  Montiifar  pre- 
sided, was  attended  by  the  bishops  of  Tlascala,  Chiapas,, 
Michoacan,  and  Oajaca,  by  the  viceroy  and  royal  au- 
diencia,  and  by  a  number  of  other  officials  both  ecclesi- 
astic and  civil.** 

At  this  meeting  ninety-three  chapters  of  declara- 
tions and  rules  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
period  were  passed.  The  aim  was  to  regulate  the 
conversion  of  the  natives,  and  defend  them  from  irreg- 
ular exaction  of  tribute;  to  reform  society  and  the 
mode  of  life  followed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  to  whom 
gambling,  mercantile  pursuits,  and  the  practice  of 
usury  were  forbidden  under  heavy  punishments;  and 

**  '  Lo  BD  do  hazer  no  ex  voto  charitaiis,  como  ftlli  1o  nUticais,  sino  Ab  no- 
ticia  y  ob1i;^ion.'  Grijaiua,  Chrdii.  S.  AiigMlin,  170;  Torrjuemada,  i.  6iU. 

"The  coimcil  of  (narB  held  !□  1321}  has  been  calkil  by  gome  itn  ccclcsi- 
utical  conncil  and  regarded  aa  the  first.  But  this  term  applied  to  that  con- 
TentioQ  is  initccnrate.  Bishop  Zvja&iTaga  hod  aUo  hold  on  ecclesiastical  mcet- 
ing  in  1539.  at  irhich  the  biahapa  of  Oajaca  and  Michoacan,  and  the  prelates 
of  the  different  orders  attended.  Among  other  queationa  was  discussed  that 
of  confirmation  of  the  natives,  which  was  again  bronglil  forward  in  1540  at 
ft  meeting  called  by  Viaitodor  Tello  de  Sandoval. 

"The  names  of  the  bishops  were  respectively;  Martin  Sarmiento  do  Hojo- 
coatro.  Tomds  de  Casillas,  Vasco  de  Quiroga,  and  Juan  Lopez  de  Zrimte. 
The  last-named  prelate  died  during  the  session.  The  bishop  of  Uuatcmala  iv.is 
represented  by  the  clergyman  Uiego  de  Carbajal.  There  were  also  present 
tlie  dean  and  chapter  of  Ibo  metropolitan  church,  as  also  those  of  the  culb'.'- 
diuU  of  Tlascala,  Goodalajara,  and  Yucatan,  the  prelates  of  the  aevernl  rcltg. 
ious  orders,  and  the  corrcgidor  and  members  of  the  city  council  of  Klcnico. 
Coaaliai  I'ror..  MS..  No.  1,  ]Dl-239i  No.  3,  208-326,  303-86;  Id.,  166S  ]f 
Joes,  pp.  >v.-vi.,  35-184. 

am.  Uu  .  Vol.    □.    U 
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to  systematize  the  admiDiatratiou  of  the  archbiBhopric 
and  parochial  churches.* 

In  1565  a  second  ecclesiastical  council  was  con- 
voked by  the  archbishop,  the  chief  object  being  the 
recognition  of  the  acts  promulgated  by  the  cecumenical 
couucil  of  Trent  in  15G3.  The  suffragan  bishops  who 
attended  it  were  those  of  Chiapas,  Yucatan,  Tlascala, 
Nueva  Galicia,  and  Oajaca.*'  Twenty-eight  chapters 
were  enacted,  many  of  them  constituting  amendments 
of  declarations  passed  at  the  previous  council,  which 
had  proved  in  a  great  measure  to  be  but  a  mere  dis^ 
play  of  authority  without  effect." 

On  the  7th  of  March  1572  the  venerable  Arch- 
bishop Montiifar  died  at  an  advanced  ^e,  after  a 
painful  and  lingering  illness  of  eighteen  months,*-  and 
was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent.  The  fatherly 
solicitude  which  ho  had  ever  displayed  for  his  flock 
caused  his  death  to  be  deeply  regretted."  He  had 
devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  duties  of  his  calling, 
and  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  church  in 
New  Spain    needed    much  reformation  and  a  more 

"Concillos  Prav.,  MS..  No.  I. 

'°  The  bishop  of  Michoacao  was  represented  bv  a  proctor.  There  vers 
present  nlao  tho  viaitadorgeDcml,  Valderranu,  theoidorca,  the  kinf^'a  trcamry 
offlcialB,  tho  dean,  chapter,  and  vicare  at  tbo  archbishopric,  and  the  Blcaldot 
and  cGjsidores  of  Uie  city.  Id.,i.  100-9; /li.,  J5JJ-C5,  vi.-vii.  185-212. 

*'  Priests  were  forbidden  to  charge  fcea  for  the  admiaiBtration  of  the  lacra- 
menta  to  Indiaus,  aaA  it  is  noticeable  that  again  the  tendency  of  the  clergy  to 
lend  money  at  naury  and  engage  in  tradinf!  specnLitioni  la  eipoaed.  AuioiiK 
other  enftctraonta  that  which  exempted  the  native*  from  the  paytDent  of 
tithes  may  be  mentioned.  The  chapten  were  pablished  on  the  1 1th  of  No- 
vember 1 5G5,  and  on  tho  1 2th  of  December  foUowiug  the  aichtuabop  and 
bishops  decreed  the  fulfilment  of  them.   [il. 

"The  above  dnte  is  givoQ  by  Soso,  Epuirop.  JIfex.,  17,  24-6,  who  cUinw 
that  the  writers,  D.'ivila  Paililla.  Gonzalez  D&vila,  Votancurt,  Egniara,  Loren- 
zana,  Bcnstriin.  and  otliers  are  in  error  in  assigning  the  year  I5U9  as  the  data 
of  MoDtilfar'a  death.  Sobu  foimda  bis  afisertion  on  the  fiet  that  several  acts 
of  the  ecclesiastic  chapter  of  Mexico  down  to  Sept.  3.  1071,  show  that  there 
was  an  arcbbisliop  in  Mexico,  and  he  coald  bo  none  other  than  Monti'ifar. 
He  aUo  fumiahes  a  copy  of  bis  portmit,  which  exists  in  the  gallery  of  the 
cathedral.  At  the  foot  there  is  an  inscription  of  the  artist,  who  also  states 
tl<at  Montiifar  died  in  I5C0,  at  the  age  of  80  years.  Divila  PadUla,  HUL 
/V"rf..  509-11,  gives  03  years  as  his  ago. 

**  During  his  long  arehiGpiscopal  career  he  never  ceaaed  to  be  an  humble 
frinr,  and  his  charity  was  liinited  only  by  the  meima  at  bis  command.  JJavUa 
Paditla,  Ilia,  i'md..  Id. 
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regular  organization.  While  he  steadily  opposed  the 
encroachments  of  the  regular  orders,  he  was  not  blind 
to  the  Bhortcomings  of  the  secular  clergy  and  the 
abuses  which  prevailed  in  his  see.  In  his  administra- 
tion he  ever  sought  the  advice  of  men  prominent  for 
their  excellence  and  sound  judgment.  In  the  Fran- 
ciscan lay-brother  Pedro  de  Gante  he  reposed  great 
confidence,  and  with  open  candor  acknowledged  him 
as  his  trustworthy  guide,  being  wont  to  say  that 
Gante  and  not  himself  was  the  true  archbishop  of 
Mexico.  Another  of  his  advisers  was  his  old  friend 
and  companion  Father  Bartolom^  de  Ledesma. 
Named  assistant  in  the  administration  of  the  archdio- 
cese, Ledesma  shared  largely  in  its  duties  during  the 
last  twelve  years  of  Montiifar's  episcopate.  In  tho 
same  year  that  Montiifar  died  Pedro  de  Moya  y  Con- 
trcras  had  been  made  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop, 
with  the  right  of  succession. 

Toward  the  close  of  Montiifar's  rule  the  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  was  formally  established  in  New 
Spain.  During  the  earlier  years  of  the  conquest  there 
existed  representatives  only  of  tho  institution,  the 
first  of  whom  was  the  Franciscan  missionary  Valen- 
cia. When  the  Dominicans  arrived,  superiors  of  their 
order  acted  as  agents  of  that  court,  and  still  later  in- 
quisitors, rightly  so  called,  were  officially  appointed." 
By  a  decree  of  the  inquisition  general  of  Spain,  dated 
the  27th  of  June  1535,  the  ecclesiastical  court  was 
empowered  to  exercise  jurisdiction  and  inflict  punish- 
ment in  all  cases  where  heresy  was  concerned,  but 
it  was  rarely  deemed  necessaiy  to  display  imposing 
severity.**     In    1558,  however,  Robert  Tomson,  an 

"AcadnI»of  Charles  v., dated  1631,  tnvetled  tha  viutodor  Joan  deVi- 
llo-SeUor  with  power  to  act  in  matters  concGrning  tbe  inqnisitton.  Btamitoiil, 
Crdn.  Mich.,  iu.  413-17.  Tello  de  Sandoval  wai  made  inquisitor  ia  IMO. 
PeraUa,  ?/U.  llitl.,  270-80. 

"A  cbief  of  Tczctico,  Cirtoi  de  Mendoza,  w*«  boined  by  order  of  Bishop 
Znmdmga  for  having  made  lacrificea  to  idols.  Upon  this  becoming  known 
in  bpetn,  the  inquisition  was  forbidden  to  proceed  agaioat  IndiMU.  Peraira, 
A'ot  HuL,  279. 
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Englishman,  and  Agustin  Boacio,  a  Genoese,  after 
a  long  imprisonment,  were  conducted  through  the 
streets  of  Mexico,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of 
spectators,  and  compelled  in  sambenito  to  do  penance 
on  a  high  scaffold  on  which  they  received  sentence.** 
While  officially  constituted  representatives  of  the 
inquisition  were  thus  not  immoderately  exercising  the 
terrible  power  with  which  they  were  invested,  it  is 
painful  to  note  that  friars,  carrying  out  their  ^gressive 
system,  kid  hands  upon  its  prerogatives.  When  from 
the  gloom  of  the  past  the  outline  of  a  repulsive  figure 
can  oe  well  marked,  I  cannot  regard  it  as  the  shade 
of  a  companionless  Frankenstein.  The  saintly  Landa, 
provincial  of  the  Franciscans,  became  aware  in  1502 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  city  of  Manl  in 
Yucatan"  still  retained  some  veneration  for  the  wor- 
ship of  their  forefathers.  But  more  than  this,  his 
investigations  satisfied  him  that  the  bodies  of  rene- 
gades had  been  buried  in  consecrated  ground.  Their 
remains  were  disinterred  and  scattered  in  the  neigh- 
boring woods.  The  idolatrous  propensity  must  be 
stopped,  and  what  more  effective  method  could  he 
adopted  than  the  Spanish  inquisition?  So  Ijanda 
determined  to  celebrate  the  event  by  a  kind  of  in- 
formal rattling  of  the  machinery,  and  called  upon  the 
sheriff  and  prominent  Spaniards  of  the  province  to 
assist  him.  They  readily  responded  and  the  ceremony 
was  witnessed  by  a  multitude  of  native  Americans.^ 

"  Thn  badge  qonaUted  of  half  «  yard  of  yellow  cloth  with  »  hole  in  tho 
middle  to  paw  the  bead  through,  one  flap  hoiiging  berore,  and  the  other  1h>- 
liind;  on  each  Sap  was  sewn  a  red  croaa  of  Saint  Andrew.  Boacio  waa  cou- 
dorrmed  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  Spain;  Tomaon  for  a  term  of  three  yean. 
Both  penit«nta  had  to  wear  the  sambenito.  I  have  not  discovered  Boocio's 
offeuce;  ho  Was  bronght  from  Zacateoaa.  Tomeon,  by  his  own  acooont, 
expi'eased  himself  at  a  dinner-table  on  religious  aubjects  and  as  a  disciple  of 
Luther.  He  served  his  term  in  Seville,  and  afterward,  being  already  'recon- 
ciliado  con  la  iglcsia,'  married  a  wealthy  young  lady  from  Mexico  whose 
afTcction  rewarded  him  for  bis  paat  Buficringa,  Boncio  escaped  at  the  Azores, 
whore  tho  ship  conveying  him  and  Tomson  touched  for  supplies,  Tomton,  in 
I/alhyfi  fay.,  in.  450-1. 

*'  For  particalara  regarding  (his  ci^  see  Native  Baca,  iv.  220,  v.  634,  this 

"Many  of  the  captnred 
themselves.    Their  bodies  n 
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Thus  for  a  time  the  rule  of  the  rack  was  quite 
benignant.  But  when  a  generation  had  passed  away 
and  Christianity  had  planted  firmly  her  foothold  in 
the  conquered  country,  apostasy  was  regarded  as  with- 
out excuse.  Moreover,  the  land  was  full  of  adven- 
turers who  scoffed  at  religion  and  interfered  with  the 
work  of  conversion.  Philip  was  a  most  Catholic  king, 
and  with  the  effect  of  Luther's  preaching  before  him 
he  would,  if  possible,  save  his  American  dominions 
from  the  sanguinary  religious  wars  then  desolating 
Europe.  Thus  it  came  about  that  a  regular  tribunal 
of  the  inquisition  was  sent  out  to  New  Spain  in  1571, 
there  to  oe  received  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and 

betuts.  CrooUndo  uiya  nothing  abant  the  pnniahment  InSicted  od  the  cnl- 
priti  who  dill  not  hang  themselves.  But  ha  asaurei  us  that  for  many  years 
after  that  bright  exanipla  of  Christian  charity,  cases  of  idolatry  vera  never 
again  heard  of.  The  bleiwed  father  was  called  cruel,  but  what  of  that! 
Itootor  Don  Pedro  Sanchei  do  Agailar,  whoever  he  might  be,  held  a.  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  on  his  action  in  the  report  he  mode  Hgainst  the  idolaters  of  the 
country.  Coyollvdo,  HM.  Tuc.,  309-10.  The  viaitador  Vivanco  reported  to 
the  crown  in  1503  that  the  provincial  had  the  victims  subjected  to  the  torture 
of  ton!  ond  wntcr;  triced  up  with  weights  of  from  50  to  75  pouads  nttaclied 
to  their  feet,  and  then  flogged;  he  also  hod  their  lleali  burned  with  Hames  or 
nith  hot  wax;  he  made  them  suffer  in  various  other  cruel  ways,  all  without 
any  trial  having  been  given  them.  The  result  was  that  the  unfortunates  in 
their  horrible  agony  wonld  confess  oETencea  they  hod  never  committed,  omon'; 
them  idolatrous  rites.  In  this  way  msaiy  ido&  were  brought  t«  light  which 
they  had  possessed  before  their  conversion,  and  whose  existence  they  had 
almost  forgotten.  Many  Indians  perished,  and  others  were  maimed  for  life. 
These  cruelties  were  continued  till  Biahop  Toral  arrived  in  Anguit  and  stopped 
them.  Petitiuoera  begged  in  the  name  of  humanity  and  of  the  hapless  suf- 
ferers thflt  such  miscreoot  tormentor*  should  be  ponished,  and  taken  away 
from  Yncalon.  Bibanco,  Carta  al  Rrrj,  in  Cartas  lU  Intl.,  392-0.  The  alcalde 
mayor  in  bis  report  corroborates  much  of  tiie  obove,  of  course  covering  his 
own  procedure,  and  adding  that  npwarda  of  2,000,000  idols  were  found,  some 
old  and  others  now,  besmeared  with  blood.  Six  Indians  hanged  themselves 
and  two  others  committed  suicide  in  prison.  Quirrula,  VarCa  nCRty,  Mnrch  15, 
1563,  in  Cartai  dc  Ind.,  382-3,  Rodi-iguez  Vivanco,  official  defender  of 
the  Indians,  aupporl^d  their  complaints  that  the  charge  of  apostasy  had 
not  been  well  founded,  and  that  the  proceedings  bad  been  excessively  cruel: 
'hagan  all4  penitencia  Fr  Diego  do  Landa  y  sds  compaDeroa,  del  mol  que 
hizieron  en  nosotroa,  qne  hasta  la  quarta  generation  se  acordar&n  nueatros 
dcacundieotoa  de  U  gran  petsecucion  que  por  ellos  nos  vino.'  Yucatin,  Curia 
tie  lot  iadioa  gobemad.  ile  variat  prov.,  al  Jley,  in  Cartaa  de  lad.,  107-10. 
However,  in  15G7  ten  caciques  prayed  the  king  to  give  them  Franciscans,  for 
whom  they  expressed  a  strong  preference,  that  bemg  the  order  from  which 
they  Srat  received  baptism.  Carta  dt  dia  cofvjuei  A  8.  if,  al  Sey,  in  C'arlaa 
de  fiid.,  3(17-6,  and  fac-sim.  U.  I  cannot  find  that  the  complaints  were 
lieoiled  or  the  grievances  redressed;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  seen  that  the  man 
complained  against  was  placed  in  a  bigber  position  than  ever.  Calls  gives  a 
roysd  order  of  July  2j,  IQSO,  prescribing  means  to  be  token  for  the  extirpa- 
tion of  idolatry  among  the  Indians. 
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pomp,  covering  a  wide-spread  feeling  of  apprehension 
and  horror.''  The  chief  inquisitor  was  Doctor  Pedro 
de  Moya  y  Contreras,  the  same  who  some  years  later 
became  archbishop  of  Mexico  and  afterward  viceroy 
of  New  Spain.  The  first  appointee  to  the  office  had 
been  the  licenciado  Juan  de  Cervantes,  but  be  died 
on  the  passage  from  Spain,  whereupon  Moya  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  installed  the  court  on  the  11th  of 
November  of  the  same  year,  in  the  large  buildings 
nf  Juan  Velazquez  de  Salazar,  the  dean  of  Mexico. 
Alonso  Fernandez  de  Bonilla  was  the  first  fiscal  or 
prosecuting  officer  of  the  court,*"  who  in  1583  became 
chief  inquisitor. 

The  tribunal  bad  jurisdiction  over  all  Catholics 
who  by  deed  or  word  gave  signs  of  harboring  heret- 
ical or  schismatical  opinions;  and  also  over  such  per- 
sons not  Catholics  as  attempted  to  proselyte,  or  uttered 
heretical  sentiments,  or  were  known  to  be  hostile  to 
the  church.  Foreign  Protestants  brought  within  its 
reach,  and  all  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the  church, 
were  also  fit  subjects  for  its  tender  mercies.  And 
probably  nothing  better  proves  the  honesty  of  the 
king  and  the  good  faith  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
than  the  fact  that  Indians  were  made  exempt,  except 
in  extreme  cases,  on  the  ground  that  they,  as  a  race, 
were  insufficiently  instructed  in  the  tenets  of  the 
faith,  and  therefore  liable  to  fall,  without  malice,  into 
error."    In  so  fresh  a  field  full  of  reckless  adven- 

"  Pemlta  rejoices  at  the  inat&llAtion  of  the  holy  office:  'para  que  m  per- 
petoase  en  la  tierm,  defenditodola  de  la  mala  teta  Intersna,  v  que  caitigaaa 
tea  que  K  hallaecii  coa  colpa  de  abella  admitido  6  tuviesen  algnnu  ynamiaa 
Jclla.'  Not.  Bit,  2S1.  He  would  hardly  have  dared  to  ezprsM  anv  other 
acntiments.  TorqueToada,  L  G4S,  regards  it  aa  very  efficient  and  aMfoI  to  th« 
country,  which  vaa  'contondnadiBima  de  Judioa,  y  Heregea,  en  especial  da 
GentePortugueia.'  Thaeoortwaa  founded  'ainroido  de  marbiUo,  y  con  mnjt 
grande  opinion. .  .la  Inquisicion  es  vn  freuo  pan  desalmadoa,  y  Umm  de  Ian- 
gua. '  Moya,  Carta  al  Rei/. ,  in  Cartai  de  Indtat. 

*"  The  third  iuqnisitor  waa  Pedro  Ramirez  GTBuero,  who  In  1S74  waa  mada 
BTcbbiabop  of  Charcaa.  Qonz/alti  Ddnila,  Ttairo  ileie*. ,  iL  32;  Maiduta,  UM. 
Eclf>.,  371. 

"  Robertaon  and  others  who  have  followed  him  are  rebnhed  by  Zamacois, 
Hkt.  M^.,  T.  169-65,  for  tbcir  ossertiona  on  thia  point.  It  is  untme,  the 
Litter  alleges,  that  the  Indiana  were  declared  incapable  of  committing  beresy, 
for  a  uomber  of  tbem  were  admitted  to  the  Catholic  prietthood;  ana  qnoting 
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turors,  intermingled  with  Moorish,  Jewish,  and  other 
elements,  the  tribunal  could  not  fail  to  obtain  subjects, 
and  a  number  were  soon  arraigned.  The  first  auto-de- 
U  decreed  by  the  court  was  m  1574,  and  took  place 
in  the  small  plaza  of  the  marques  del  Valle,  between 
the  door  of  the  principal  church  and  the  marquis' 
buildings.  According  to  Torquemada,  the  victims 
numbered  sixty-three,  of  whom  five  were  burned.  It 
was  a  most  dramatic  afiair,  attended  by  thousands  of 
spectators  from  far  and  near.*^ 

The  nest  public  affair  of  the  kind  was  in  1575,  when 
the  number  o£  penitentes  was  smaller.  From  that  year 
till  1593  there  took  place  seven  more,  making  nine 
from  the  installation  of  the  court.  The  tenth  occurred 
on  the  8th  of  December,  1596,  and  of  this  I  will  give 
a  description.  Preparations  on  a  grand  scale  were 
made  to  present  to  the  authorities  and  people  a  spec- 
tacle worthy  of  the  cause.  To  increase  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  the  day  fixed  upon  was  that  of  the 
immaculate  conception ;  and  the  place,  the  chief  plaza 
with  its  extensive  appointments  of  railings  covered 
with  platforms,  and  thousands  of  seats  or  benches 
arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre,  which  was  used  after 
the  celebration  as  a  bull-ring. 

The  time  having  arrived,  the  viceroy,  conde  de 
Monterey,  accompanied  by  the  justices  and  officers 
of  the  audiencia,  the  royal  treasury  officials,  military 
officers,  and  other  members  of  his  suite  repaired  to 
the  inquisition  building,  where  the  inquisitors  Barto- 

froin  Ahh6  do  Nuui,  ftddi:  '  it  ia  not  Deceaoaiy  to  possess  more  talent  to  bo  a 
boil  heretic  tliim  a  good  priest,'  ZamscoU  bitterly  inveighs  aguiiist  writers 
that  Lava  accused  Spaniards  in  general  for  the  nets  of  the  iuquUitioii  when 
in  their  own  coimtirieB  at  that  period,  and  also  much  later,  the  torture  and 
other  acta  ci  brutality  were  in  common  practice.  In  evidence  of  which  be 
qnotes  well  known  events  in  the  history  of^England  and  her  American  colonies, 
of  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  and  BuBSia. 

"  Torquemada,  iii.  377-9.  Philips  aayg  three  were  burned;  another  has 
It  two  only.  Prraila,  A'ol.  lii»L.  281.  This  author  adds,  'era  de  vor  k  jeute 
que  Bcncli6  It  vello  do  mds  de  ochcn ta  lehuas. '  Gonzalez  D4vila  civcs  G.1  vii;liins, 
of  whom  21  were  followers  of  Luther.  Teatro  Eda,,  i.  34.  The  number  may 
haTe  been  larger.  Those  who  received  gentenca  on  good  Friday  of  tliat  year, 
including  the  men  of  Hawkins'  expedition  brought  from  P^uco,  were  71,  aa 
Philips  baa  it.  • 
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lom^  Lobo  Guerrero,  an  archbishop  elect,  and  Alonso 
de  Peralta,  subsequently  bishop  of  Cbarcas,  awaited 
them.  Sixty-seven  penitents  were  then  led  forth  from 
the   dungeons,  and  the  procession  marched  to  the 

!)laza.  A  great  concourse  of  people,  from  far  and  near, 
bllowed  the  procession  and  occupied  windows  and 
squares  to  the  very  gate  and  houses  of  the  holy  office.* 
The  prisoners  appeared,  wearing  ropes  round  their 
necks,  and  conical  hats  on  which  were  painted  hellish 
flauios,  and  with  green  candles  in  their  hands,  each 
with  a  priest  at  his  side  exhorting  him  to  Christian 
fortitude.  They  were  marched  under  a  guard  of  the 
holy  office.  Among  those  doomed  to  suffer  were  per- 
sons convicted  of  the  following  offences:  Those  who 
had  become  reconciled  with  the  church  and  afterward 
relapsed  into  Judaism,  in  sambenitos,  and  with  famil- 
iars of  the  inquisition  at  their  side;  bigamists,  with 
similar  hats  descriptive  of  their  crime;  sorceresses 
with  white  hats  of  the  same  kind,  candles  and  ropes; 
blasphemers  with  gags  to  their  tongues,  marching 
together,  one  after  the  other,  with  heads  uncovered  and 
candles  in  their  hands.  First  among  them  came  those 
convicted  of  petty  offences,  followed  in  regular  order 
of  criminality  by  the  rest,  the  last  being  the  relapsed, 
the  dogmatists,  and  teachers  of  the  Mosaic  law,  who 
wore  the  tails  of  their  sambenitos  rolled  up  and 
wrapped  round  their  caps  to  signify  the  falsity  of  their 
doctrine.  On  arriving  at  their  platform  the  prison- 
ers were  made  to  sit  down,  the  relapsed,  the  readers 
of  Mosaic  law,  and  dogmatists  occupying  the  higher 
seats;  the  others  according  to  their  offences,  last 
being  the  statues  of  the  dead  and  absent  relapsed 
ones.  The  reconciled  and  other  penitents  occupied 
benches  in  the  plaza.  On  the  right  side  of  the  holy 
office  was  a  pulpit  from  which  preached  the  Francis- 
can friar  Ignacio  de  Santibafiez,  archbishop  of  the 

" '  Fud  com  maravilloso,  la  Gento,  que  concurrid  ft  este  c^lebre,  y  faitiOM 
Auto,  y  la  que  estu\'o  i  lu  V'cntanos,  y  Plofas,  basta  la  Pnerta.  y  Casoa  ds 
cl  Santo  Oficio,  jiara  v6r  cste  Einpilar  acompaSamipnto,  y  PToceaioD  de  1<m 
Itcluxadoa,  y  Fcnitenciados. '  Torgtumada,  ill.  379-80. 
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Philippines.**  Then  followed  the  usual  admonitions, 
opportunities  to  recant,  to  repent,  and  finally  the 
fierce  flames,  the  foretaste  of  eternal  torments. 

Before  the  installation  of  the  dread  tribunal  it  was 
not  known  that  the  country's  religion  was  in  danger 
from  Jews  or  heretics;  had  the  number  of  dissenters 
been  large,  and  the  danger  imminent  from  any  action 
on  their  part,  the  community,  consisting  mostly  of 
Catholics,  would  have  taken  the  alarm,  and  the  ec* 
clesiasticat  court  have  laid  a  heavy  hand  on  the  ob* 
noxious  members,  as  in  1558,  with  regard  to  Tomson 
and  Boacio.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  how  quickly 
after  the  court  went  into  existence  it  managed  to  find 
subjects  to  work  upon,  especially  among  the  Portu- 
guese, persecuted  for  reasons  foreign  to  religion.  The 
charges  made  were  often  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation, personal  grievance  or  vindictiveness  alone 
prompting  the  informers.  Else  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  court  to  pick  out  of  the  small  popu- 
lation of  Mexico  over  two  thousand  persons  who  bad 
within  thirty  years  made  themselves  amenable  to 
punishment.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  had 
been  made  obligatory  upon  all  persons  to  report  to 
the  inquisition,  under  the  charge  of  secrecy,  every 
thing  heard  or  seen  that  savored  of  heresy  in  the 
witness'  estimation.  Hence  the  holy  office  before 
long  became  as  much  dreaded  as  had  been  the  Aztec 
war-god.  The  authority  of  the  inquisitorial  court 
was  paramount  to  all  others,  and  its  officers  and  ser- 
vants were  privileged.  Any  act  or  expression  against 
that  tribunal  or  its  supremacy  would  sooner  or  later 
reach  its  knowledge,  and  the  person  so  speaking  bo 
made  to  feel  its  power." 

"TorqaemodA,  iii.  380.  after  ftn  elaborate  description  ot  the  whole  afhir, 
foil*  to  give  the  number  of  each  claaa,  and  the  puniahmenta  awarded.  Some 
of  them  were  aa  a  matter  of  course  bnmcd  alive.  Reapectins  this  last  claxa, 
he  adds,  '  cads  vno  de  esto*  piirfiailos  Jiidioa,  podia  BOr  Rsbino  on  vnu  Sino- 
goga.  Celebrbse  con  grondo  Magestad,  quetfaodo  et  Puelilo,  con  no  ik>co 
MOinbro  de  lot  Ritcv,  y  Ccremonioa,  de  ostoa  Hereges  Judai^antes,  y  deliioa 
gmves,  que  alii  ae  Icieron.' 

<*  A  case  in  j)oint,  in  the  proeoeding*  in  M^do,  Yucatan,  and  in  Mexico 
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On  the  death  of  Montiifar  the  archbishopric  of 
Mex-ico  was  conferred  on  the  inquisitor  Moya  y  Con- 
treras,  and  if  zeal  and  ahility  alone  be  considered  be 
deserved  the  promotion.  There  are  some  interesting 
features  in  the  biography  of  this  remarkable  man. 
Beginning  his  career  as  a  page  of  Juan  de  Ovando, 
president  of  the  royal  conned  of  the  Indies,  in  time  he 
became  his  private  secretary.  Having  completed  his 
studies  at  Salamanca  we  next  find  him  chtuicellor  of 
the  cathedra]  of  the  Canary  Islands,  which  oflBce  he 
held  until  1570.  In  1571  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter 
in  Mexico,  having  formerly  filled  high  ecclesiastic  posi- 
tions in  the  Canaries,  Murcia,  and  Mexico  before  this. 
He  was  exceedingly  charitable,  and  it  is  told  of  him 
that  he  would  often  take  whatever  money  there  might 
be  at  his  disposal  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  regardless 
of  the  amount.** 

On  the  20th  of  October  1573  the  ecclesiastical 
chapter  placed  in  his  hands  the  administration  and 

fovernment  which  had  been  in  their  charge  since 
lontiifar's  death.     He  had  been  confirmed  in  the 
office  by  Gregory  XIII.  since  June  15th,  but  the  bulls 

Bgainat '  NicoUi  de  Aquino,  natario  deste  S*o  officio  en  M^rida  de  Jucatui,' 
aud  against  Frnnciaco  de  Velazquez  de  Xixon,  governor  of  Yncatan,  and 
Gomez  del  Castillo,  alcalde  ordinano  in  I57S,  for  coatempt,  resoltiiig  fraon  the 
prasecutioD  and  impriBonmcnt  of  Aquino  in  M^ridaby  the  alcalde  supported 
ty  tho  governor,  though  he  bad  pleaded  his  privUegBof  a  wrvaotot  the  inqiu- 
Bition.  The  case  weib  not  terminated,  or  it  ma;  be  that  the  latter  portion  <d 
tlie  proceedings  is  missing  or  lost.  In  this  case  the  inquisitora  were  the  licen- 
ciados  Coniclla  and  Avaloa,  and  the  notary  Pedro  de  loe  Uioo.  AqiUtm  el  aL, 
PnxtBO  eontni,  MS,,  1-HI,  Other  aathoritiea  conanlted  upon  tliis  subject 
are;  Vi!2quez,<'bnln.df.CBat.,^2f^;ALiinaii.I}itert.ii.  I9i;  Caro,  Tra  Sit/lot, 
i.  104-5;  Arrdiia.  Ilia,  y  Crin.,  77-0;  Rivtra,  Gob.  de  M(j.,  i.  45-7i  Gat. 
Mfx.  inSi-S],  i.  77i  Molina,  Chrrla.  S.  DUga,  23C-7;  Diario  Hex.,  viii,  1*5; 
McTelli,  Faeti  Novi  Orba,^4i-5;  Salcaar, Monarq,  de Etp.,ii.  85-0;  Bxcotara, 
CoHJuraei'iii,  i.  S!i-*;  IToi-a,  itej.  Bev.,  iii.  £32-(i;  Codex.  TeU.  Rem.,  Kingt- 
iioToiiijh'g  ilex.  Aniiij,,  vi.  163;  CaiUtu  d«  Ind.,  755,  774;  Sota,  EpUcop.  ilex,, 
2S:  Guerra,  Rev.  N.  ftp.,  ii,  032;  Pentador,  Met.,  39-50;  Dvc  Umi.,  iv. 
272-81;  Boc.  Mex,  Geog.,  Bolrtia,  2da  6p.  L  20a 

"(hi  one  occasion  when  his  pages  were  accused  of  purloining  Kimearticlea, 
he  said  that  the;  were  innocent,  for  the  things  had  been  taken  by  'nn  hdroa 
Bccreto  que  Dios  tiene  en  eata  caaa,  quo  uo  ea  bien  que  sepais  qaiea  es;  basta 
ilociroslo  yo.'  Soia,  L'pitmb.,  27-32,  with  hia portrait;  ConcUioi IVop. ,  J J55-G5, 
214-15;  Goi'aU--zDdv:la,TeatroEde«.,i.2a-0;I)aij»Biofi.,in.CarUudelHdia», 
SIO;  fac-aim.oFhiswriting,P,andof  hissignatureiadrawing,  viiL  Anamber 
of  his  QUtogrnph  eignnturcs  may  be  seen  m  Conei/ios  Frov..  MS.  He  was  a 
native  of  Pedroche  to  tiie  bishopric  of  Cordova,  Spain,  and ' 
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had  noi  come  out,  and  in  fact  were  not  received  in 
Mexico  until  the  22d  of  November.  His  consucra- 
tion  by  Bishop  Morales,  of  Puebla,  took  place  in 
the  old  cathedral  of  Mexico  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber." 

Not  long  after  the  appointment  of  Moya  a  serious 
rupture  occurred  between  him  and  Enriquez.  The 
apparent  cause  was  trivial,  but  in  its  significance  seri- 
ous. The  underlying  stratum  of  discord  was  preg- 
nant with  future  contention  for  power  between  church 
and  state.  When  Moya  received  the  pallium  a  farce 
was  publicly  represented  in  which  figured  as  one  of 
the  characters  a  collector  of  the  excise.**  The  viceroy 
and  audiencia  interpreted  the  introduction  of  this 
character  as  the  expression  of  a  sarcastic  disapproval 
of  an  unpopular  impost  lately  established.  Stringent 
orders  were  issued  forbidding  the  production  of  such 
pieces  without  the  sanction  of  the  audiencia.  The 
blame  of  it  all  was  laid  upon  the  archbishop.  The  prel- 
ate's authority  was  ignored,  and  many  persons,  in- 
cluding such  as  enjoyed  ecclesiastical  privileges,  were 
arrested.  Henceforth  harmony  was  at  an  end,  and 
various  petty  insults  were  from  time  to  time  offered 
by  the  viceroy  to  the  archbishop.  Moya  naturally 
complained,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  receive  the 
royal  approval  of  his  course,  an  approval  which  in 

■ides  from  familiea  of  rank.  Mon  bnmgbt  from  Spain  a  little  girl  two 
Tears  of  age,  named  Micaela  de  los  Angeles,  supposed  to  have  been  of  roval 
litood,  and  appearing  aa  hia  niece.  Slie  was  brought  up  in  a  nunaerjr,  an^.'-.t 
the  age  of  13  becouio  inMne.  The  utmost  care  wm  taken  of  her  and  muuh 
money  expended  in  the  efforts  to  restore  her  reason,  but  without  avail.  £iV;u- 
CRSi  y  Gdiigoi-a,  Paraytu  Oct.,  18. 

*'  I>uring  thia  year,  while  Moya  was  still  archbishop  elect,  the  corner- 
stone of  the  great  cathedral  was  laul  with  appropriate  ceremonies  io  tbe  pres- 
ence of  the  viceroy  and  all  the  high  functionaries  of  church  nnd  state.  In 
the  erection  of  this  edifice  Moya  took  great  interest,  making  it  on  object  of 
constant  attention  during  tlie  last  months  of  his  sojoum  in  Mexico.  Ue 
donated  to  it  beautiful  paintings  that  he  had  brought  from  Spain,  chalices. 
and  costly  omamenta,  and  left  it  blazing  with  gold,  though  still  a.buildin/; ; 
ho  also  gave  it  his  mitre  and  pastoral  staff,  together  with  a  much  velierutcd 
fragment  of  the  iignvm  cruci*. 

"The  viceroy  had,  in  ij73,  established  the  alcahala,  or  excise,  which 
merchcmts  hod  till  then  been  exempt  from.  Tho  measure  was  very  un- 
popular, and  the  govenuncnt  hod  been  the  object  of  many  a  diatribe 
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1584  made  itself  manifest  in  his  appointment  to  the 
vacant  viceroyalty." 

The  results  of  the  previous  convocations  had  been 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  and  in  1585  the  third 
provincial  council  in  the  city  of  Mexico  took  place, 
summoned  on  the  30th  of  March  of  the  previous  year 
by  Archbishop  Moya.  It  was  formally  opened  Jan- 
uary 20th,  presided  over  by  the  archbishop,  who  was 
now  also  the  viceroy,  governor,  and  obtain  general 
of  New  Spain,  as  well  as  visitador.  The  Bufiragan 
bishops  in  attendance  were :  Juan  de  Medina  Rincon, 
of  Michoacan;  Domingo  Arzola,  of  Nueva  Galicia; 
Diego  Romano,  of  Puebla;  Bartolom^  de  Liedesma, 
of  Oajaca;  Gomez  de  Cordoba,  of  Guatemala,  and 
Gregorio  de  Montalvo,  of  Yucatan." 

Tbere  were  also  present  at  the  installation,  besides 
the  legal  advisers  and  other  officers  of  the  council,  the 
oitlorea  of  the  royal  audiencia,  namely,  doctors  Pedro 
Farfan,  Pedro  Sanchez  Paredes,  Francisco  de  Sande, 
Fernando  de  Robles,  and  Diego  Garcfa  de  Falacio; 
the  alcalde  de  Chanchillerfa,  Doctor  Santiago  del 
Ricgo,  and  the  fiscal,  Licenciado  Eugenio  de  Salazar. 
The  secretary  of  the  council  was  Doctor  Juan  de 
Salcedo,  dean  of  Mexico  and  professor  of  canonical 
law  in  the  university. 

The  labors  of  this  council  terminated  in  the  latter 
part  of  September.     Some  of  the  chief  measures 

"  On  another  occasion,  nt  tbe  fonentl  of  Francuco  de  Velaaco,  the  brother 
of  the  second  viceroy,  in  Dec.  I;jT4,  Enriqaez  cauBed  the  prie-dieu  that  had 
been  placet!  for  tho  prela.to  in  tbo  church  to  be  toicen  B.'way,  cLiiming  that  ho 
'vvoa  tho  sole  person  that  could  iiae  that  article.  Later  ha  inflicted  the  HUne 
insult  on  the  bishop  of  Slidioocan  at  tbe  Saint  Auguatine  church,  though  on 
the  next  C.ny  he  caused  tho  prie-dieu  to  be  placed  for  him  in  the  chnrcli  of 
Santa  Catarina,  having  probabljbcen  remindeil  that  the  bishop  hod  a  brother 
who  wjis  a  member  of  t)ie  royal  council.  Moyn  accnacd  the  liceroy  and 
aiidicncia  of  a  marked  hostility  toward  him,  and  of  baTing  repeatedly  nt- 
Icmpttd  to  iveakpQ  his  authority  and  prestige.  Moya  y  Cotttrrrat,  Carta,  in 
Cartas  df.  ladiaf,  176-88. 

"Tlie  bishop  of  Chiapas  was  not  present,  having  been  forced  to  retam 
home,  owing  to  an  accident  on  the  journey.  The  bishop  of  Vera  Paz  hod 
i:;:^do  hia  preparations  to  depart  for  Spain  and  could  not  delay  his  voyage. 
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enacted  by  it  were  an  ecclesiastic  code  of  discipline,  a 
newly  arranged  catechism,  and  many  other  rules  and 
regulations  to  improve  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernment of  New  Spain.  The  proceedings  embraced 
five  hundred  and  seventy-six  paragraphs,  divided  into 
five  books  under  various  titles.  Neither  those  of 
the  first  council  in  1555  nor  those  of  the  second  in 
1565,  whose  chief  end  had  been  to  recognize  and 
enforce  the  acts  of  the  cecumenical  council  of  Trent 
concluded  in  1563,  had  been  approved  by  the  holy 
see.  Owing  to  this,  all  the  chapters  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding councils  were  embodied  m  the  third,  bo  as  to 
secure  the  pontifical  sanction  to  all.  It  was  also 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  exigencies  of  the  church 
to  the  peculiar  traits  of  Indian  character  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Indies;  hence  the  expediency  of  this 
provincial  synod.  The  bishops  wished  to  carry  out  at 
once  the  acts  passed,  but  the  viceroy,  in  obedience  to 
a  royal  order  of  May  13, 1585,  suspended  their  execu- 
tion till  the  kinrr's  approval.  This  was  given  on  the 
18th  of  September  1591,  when  the  viceroy,  audiencia, 
and  all  officials,  civil  or  ecclesiastic,  in  New  Spain, 
were  commanded  to  aid  in  every  possible  way  the  en- 
forcement of  the  decrees  passed  by  the  council.  Tliat 
c^dula  was  reiterated  February  2,  1593,  and  again 
February  9,  1621.'^ 

"CoTKiliot  Provinciala  ifexleanos,  MSS.,  4  parts,  fol.  Nos.  1-4,  bound 
in  parclimcDt.  Being  the  original  records  and  miuuteB  of  the  three  eccleiias- 
tic  conncila  held  nndtr  the  presidency  o£  the  archbigbop  of  Mexico  as  mHtropol- 
Ittin  in  the  yean  1555,  15C5,  and  1585. 

No.  1,  3*20  folios,  givea  all  the  orders,  correspondence,  and  other  proceed- 
ings, as  well  as  the  chapters  or  acts  passed  by  the  three  councils,  and  CTcry 
paper  connected  Ihercn'itli  in  Spanish  or  Latin,  to  which  are  appended  the 
eijnaturea  of  the  archbisbopB  and  bishops  wbo  took  part  therein;  also  tho 
catecbiem  adopted  by  the  third  coniicil. 

Ko.  2,  100  folios,  is  an  authenticated  copy  in  Spanish,  under  the  seal  of 
the  archbialiopric  of  Mexico,  of  the  acta  passed  by  the  third  council  in  )3R5, 
with  the  autogrnph  signatnrcB  of  Archbishop  Moya  and  the  sufTragan  bishops 
of  Goatemala,  \iicataii,  MichoBcan,  Nueva  Galicia,  Anteqnera,  or  Oajaca; 
conntersigacd  by  Doctor  Juan  do  Solcedo,  secretary  of  the  council. 

No.  3,  455  folios.  Correspondence,  edicts,  decrees,  in  Latin  and  Spanish, 
and  other  papers  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  duties  of  priests. 

No.  4,  354  folios.  Papers  that  tho  third  council  eonsulted,  includin.? 
copies  of  the  acta  of  tho  fint  council  of  Lima  in  1582,  and  that  of  Toledo  i  f 
1583. 

The  acts  of  the  first  council,  and  tlie  original  minutes,  as  well  as  those  of 
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Soon  after  the  closing  of  the  council  the  successor 
of  Moya  y  Contreras  in  the  viceroyalty  and  annexed 
otHces  arrived.  His  release  from  those  duties  did  not, 
however,  relieve  him  from  those  of  visitador  of  the 
courts  till  he  completed  his  task  in  1586.  During  aJI 
this  time  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  the  archiepiscopal  office.  He  made  pastoral 
visits  over  a  large  part  of  his  district,  which  had  been 
till  then  deprived  of  that  benefit,  and  confirmed  great 
numbers  of  hia  flock.  He  would  likewise  perform 
huQibler  duties,  which  devolved  upon  others.  Once 
on  his  return  he  found  the  priests  whose  place  he  had 
taken  awaiting  him ;  they  began  to  make  excuses,  to 
which  he  answered :  "  Fathers,  it  does  not  surprise 
me;  for  the  city  is  large;  for  which  reason  I  must  also 
be  a  curate,  and  your  comrade  to  assist  you."  As 
soon  as  he  finished  his  work  as  visitador  he  made 
preparations  for  his  departure,  and  after  placing  the 
archdiocese  in  charge  of  the  notable  Dominican  friar 
Pedro  de  Prdvia,  in  the  month  of  June  he  celebrated 
mass  and  bid  farewell  to  the  people  of  Mexico  whom 
lie  had  called  together  for  that  purpose."    On  arrival 


...  ig  a  pro- 

..„js order  of  Sept.  1,  lr<oG,  that  nrelatea  before  printiD^  and  pabliBbinR  their 
syoods  should  lay  them  beforo  the  council  of  uie  Indies  for  the  royal  sanc- 
tion,  ConciUoK  Frov.,  MS.,  No.  1,  265-6;  Puga,  Cw/iua.-io,  201. 

The  actii  of  the  second  council  were  not  published  till  Ardihiahop  Lorvn- 
zana  in  ITOO  issued  it  in  eonnection  with  tliat  of  the  first  It  forms  a  4(o  of 
306  pages,  conl^iniitg  on  the  fir^t  208  pages  the  chapten  of  the  nnpectifa 
meetings,  and  on  tbo  remainder  tite  lives  of  all  the  bishops  in  New  Spain, 
together  with  on  aceount  of  the  founding  of  the  diSerenU  seia  and  other 
material.  The  acts  of  tlio  third  council  did  not  nee  print  till  1022,  when  thoy 
were  issued  in  Latin  at  Mexico,  in  two  parts,  of  102  and  39  folios  respectively, 
the  first  containing  the  acts  or  chapten;  tlie  second,  the  ordinances  of  the 
council  as  coQJii'med  by  the  papal  court  on  October  27,  1589.  Another  LAtin 
edition  appeared  ot  Paris  in  17^,  599  pages  12mo,  irith  biographical  sketches 
of  the  prelates  ottendinjj  the  council,  A  third  bears  the  imprint  Mexico  1770, 
in  tno  parts,  of  323  and  141  pagM,  with  biograpbieal  additions,  issued  probably 
by  Lorenzanaas  a  complement  to  his  edition  of  the  first  oouncils.  All  of  thcia 
manuscript  and  rare  printed  sets  foim  part  of  my  collection,  together  with  » 
ni;ml>er  of  CB.t«chiBmB,  ordinances,  and  other  matter,  issued  by  order  of  tli« 
councils,  or  in  connection  n-ith  their  labors.  A  modem  edition  ot  the  th^ 
council  acts,  in  Latin  and  Spi:niBli|  appeared  at  Mexico  in  1S50,  containing  » 
number  of  documents,  and  notes  by  the  Jesuit  Amllaga. 

u  Hjj  home  was  orowded  with  people  who  went  to  manifest  their  Iots 
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at  Vera  Cruz  he  was  apprised  by  his  steward  that 
he  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of  $20,000.  But  he 
had  not  to  wait  long  before  a  larger  sum  came  as  a 
donation,  which  enabled  him  to  pay  off  the  indebt- 
edness, and  to  make  gifts  to  the  hospitals  of  Vera 
Cruz  and  give  alms  to  the  poor.  Further  information 
on  this  interesting  man  will  appear  in  connection  with 
his  life  as  viceroy  of  Mexico.**  Pedro  do  Prdvia  ad- 
ministered the  archbishopric  till  near  the  end  of  1589, 
when  he  died.  After  that  the  diocese  was  governed 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  sede  vacante. 

The  successor  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  arch- 
bishop of  Mexico  was  the  bishop  elect  of  Nueva 
Galicia,  and  visitador  of  Peru,  Alonso  Fernandez  de 
Bonilla,  a  native  of  C6rdova.  He  was  elected  on 
the  15th  of  March  1592,  and  it  is  said  that  he  chose 
the  archdeacon  of  Mexico,  Juan  Cervantes,  for  gov- 
ernor of  the  archdiocese  during  his  absence,  which 
office  Cervantes  held  till  the  see  was  declared  vacant 
by  the  death  in  Peru  of  Bonilla  in  1596,  shortly  after 
his  consecration.  The  archbishop's  remains  were  in- 
terred in  Lima."  The  archdiocese  remained  vacant 
till  1601,  for,  though  the  friar  Garcia  de  Santa  Maria 
y  Mendoza,  of  the  order  of  St  Jerome,  was  chosen  to 
the  office  in  ICOO  and  accepted  it,  he  did  not  take 
possession  till  the  following  year,"     By  this  time  the 

and  Borrow  at  his  departure,  carrying  gifts  and  mementoB.  The  Indian! 
haatcQnd  to  kias  Iiia  Lands,  and  the  n^roee  placed  at  hia  feet  a  pUto  Into 
wliicli  tha^  threw  mousy  a«  a  fund  for  uia  comfort  on  the  journey.  This  was 
kept  np  night  and  day,  and  th^ro  was  no  end  to  the  contributions.  The  con- 
course becanie  so  large  at  the  lost  moment  that  the  authiirities  had  finally  to 
flaco  guards  near  the  prelate's  person  from  fear  that  he  might  be  crushed, 
lo  liewl  a  largo  popular  cacort  as  far  as  the  villa  of  Guadalupe.  Gulierrtz  de 
Lana.  Uiog.,  iaSoaa,  EpiKop.,  37-8, 

'-'For  utiditiotial  infommtion  on  Uoya  y  Contreraa,  see  PrraUa,  Not.  ffM,, 
281-2;  nivcra.  Gob.  J/ez.,  i.  48-0;  Lfwei,  VaiioM  AnoU,  7;  VflatKvrt,  Trot, 
M<x.,  23;  Diar.  ilex.,  vii.  0;  ZamaetM,  I/iit.  Jtftf..  v.  173,  175. 

"Bonilla  had  been  dean  of  the  cathedral,  fiscal  of  the  inquisition,  and  on 
A]>nl  S,  1 583,  became  cliief  inquisitor.  Pana,  Yirreyi,  in  Mormm.  Dom.  £7?. , 
Kltj.,  91;  Gort:alez  Ddviia,  Teatro  Eela.,  i.  40-1;  Son,  Epitcop.,  41-2)  Lice. 
Unio.,  iii.  300. 

"^ojki,  fjiiArcp., 41-3,  with  hisportmit;  Panes,  Virrryi,  ia  lloiivm.  Dom. 
Enp.,  MS.,  01;  Mex.  l/ierofjli/ph,  liitt.,  157, and  many  ottiers.  See  oUo  Ctiii- 
eiihi  Prov.,  1566-65, 215-IU,  Wi;  and  Ootaaitt  DAvi^  Ttatfo  Eeltt.,  i.  40-1. 
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church  had  grown  to  large  proportions.  According  to 
reliable  contemporaneoue  authority  there  were  in  New 
Spain  then  400  convents  of  the  several  orders,  and 
400  districts  in  charge  of  clergymen,  making  a  total 
of  800  ecclesiastic  ministries  for  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  and  for  instruction  in  Chriatiaaity. 
Each  convent  and  each  parish  had  many  churches  m 
towns  and  hamlets,  which  were  likewise  visited  at 
certain  intervals,  and  where  Christian  doctrine  was 
taught  the  natives."  The  whole  was  now  under  six 
prelates,  the  youngest  of  whom  were  those  of  Yuca- 
tan and  Nueva  Galicia,  appointed  in  1541  and  1544 
respectively.  The  former  district  had  been  given  a 
bishop  in  JuHan  Garc^s,  already  in  1519,"  but  the 
failure  of  settlers  to  occupy  it  caused  the  transfer  of 
Garcia  to  Tlaseala.  After  Montejo's  conquest  it  was 
included  in  the  adjoining  diocese  of  Chiapas,  and  the 
celebrated  Las  Casas  presented  himself  in  1545  to 
exact  recognition,  but  bis  6ery  zeal  in  behalf  of  the 
enslaved  natives  roused  the  colonists,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  depart.  The  growing  importance  of  the 
peninsula  caused  it  to  be  erected  into  a  special  see,  by 
bull  of  December  16,  ISGl.'^with  the  seat  in  Mdrida. 
The  prelacy  was  first  offered  to  the  Franciscan  Juan 
de  la  Puerta,  who  died  as  bishop  elect,*"  and  Francisco 
de  Toral,  provincial  of  the  same  order  at  Mexico,  wag 
thereupon  chosen,*'     He  declined,  but  was  prevailed 

"  The  FranciBcan  province  of  the  Santo  Evang^lio  o{  Mexico  dlMie  claimed 
o™- 1,000.  Mcnditla,  llUt.  Eda.,  64-9;  Torqaanada,  iii.  3Si-6. 

''See  p.  200,  tliis  volume. 

"C'on<i7(o<  Ptov..  1665-G5,  351;  ifortU!,  JiuH  A'ori  Orbit,  201,  'Que  m 
nomliraaso  do  YucothJm,  y  Coeainiil.'  Cagdliido,  Jliit.  Yvcalhan,  206.  Gon- 
zalez Ditvila,  Teairo  Etla.,  200,  211,  i>  mialeodinK  in  naming  a  bishop  aa 
early  aa  1541,  and  mentioning  tbat  the  church  was  ny  hull  of  Oct.  23,  1570i 
erected  into  a,  cathcdni),  dedicuted  to  San  IldefonBo. 

"  Torquen-.ada,  iii.  334.  Calle  states  that  the  Franciscan  Jnan  de  San 
Fraucis'.'O  had  been  chosen  in  1541  to  govern  the  see  aa  bishop,  withoat  wait- 
ing for  bulls.  If  be  ever  was  appointed  it  could  have  been  merely  aa  rcpre- 
acotaiit  of  Ids  Caeaa,  hialiop  of  Chiapas.  Callo  continues  by  saying  that 
PuertareceivcdhiaoppointmentonJnne  17,  1555.  if™. yJVbl.,  82.  Goiunlci 
D:ivila,  loc.  cit.,  followa,  but  appoints  Puerta  on  Feb.  20,  1552.  He  died 
without  consecration; 

*"  Uo  was  a  native  of  Ubeda,  Spain,  and  long  labored  in  New  Spain,  which 
he  in  1553  nipresented  at  Salamanca  aa  delegate.    He  retunod  with  a  laixe 
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upon  to  accept,  and  took  possession  in  15G2.  His 
efforts  to  secure  the  prerogatives  of  hia  office,  hitherto 
enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  by  friars,  caused  a  rupture, 
and  the  provincial,  Diego  de  Landa,  departed  in  hot 
haste  to  lay  hia  complajnta  before  the  court.  The 
result  was  unfavorable  to  Toral,  who,  after  vainly 
seeking  to  resign,  retired  to  the  convent  at  Mexico, 
where  he  died  in  April  1571. 

The  prelacy  was  then  conferred  on  Landa,  partly 
because  of  hia  influential  connection,"  and  partly  be- 
cause of  his  long  and  zealous  services  in  Yucatan. 
He  came  out  in  1573,  and  his  despotic  and  meddlesome 
disposition  soon  led  him  into  fresh  complications  with 
the  civil  authorities,''  his  Franciscan  co-laborers  being 
on  the  other  hand  aJlowed  a  liberty  that  degenerated 
hito  abuse.  His  rule  was  short,  however,  for  he  died 
suddenly  in  April  1579,  leaving  a  high  reputation 
for  benevolence  and  piety  among  his  contemporaries, 
which  to  us  appears  inefiaceabty  stained  by  an  im- 

f)rudcnt  severity  towards  idolaters,  and  by  his  reck- 
CS8  destruction  of  aboriginal  documents  and  relics. 
He  was  the  Zumdrraga  of  the  peninsula.  Hia  suc- 
cessor, Gregorio  Montalvo,  bishop  elect  of  Nicaragua, 
was  a  Dominican,"  which  in  itself  argued  well  for 
needed  reforms;  but  the  Franciscans  hampered  him 
on  every  side,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  hostility 
prevailing  between  the  two  orders."  In  1587  he  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Cuzco,  where  be  died  six 
years  later.     The   Franciscan  Juan  Izquierdo  suc- 


npsBCBaion  Aujirust  15,  \!>G2.  Althoneh  Las  Cosoa  visited  Tuboaco  in  liiCI, 
Semc'l,  nut.  Cliyapa,  fI2G,  it  no  doubt  pasBed  abont  this  time  under  Yuca- 
tnn,  both  ccclcaiaatically  and  politically.  A  c<^dula  of  1550  ordered  the  audi- 
oncia  to  report  on  the  ejpcdiency  of  erecting  this  provmoe  into  a  «epftrftl« 
MO.   Pvga.Cedulario,2Cn.     Tha  report  wm  anfnvonilile. 

*'  Hd  was  a  member  of  tbe  Calderon  family,  bom  atCifnentea  in  1624. 

**  See  Sierra,  Cotind.  tol/n  el  origen,  etc.,  dt  la  mblevadon,  in  Aneona, 
RiU.  Y<K.,  ii.  102. 

"  He  was  a  natJTe  of  Coca,  Segoria,  and  became  a  friar  in  1550,  diiplaylng 
greut  eloquence  and  odmiQiatnitivo  ability. 

*'  They  accused  him  of  severitj  '      '     ' 
tenceil  to  exile  uitl  hard  labor  a 
Hit.  Yveathan,  30»-I>. 

aiR.im.,Toi.IL    M 
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ceeded,  but  took  posseasion  only  in  1591,  ruling  har- 
moniously till  his  death  in  1602.  The  dedication  of 
the  cathedral  at  M^rida,  one  of  the  finest  in  New 
Spain,  took  place  during  his  rule." 


NCGTA  GaLICIA. 

**  Iq  1563  proTisioa  had  been  made  for  building  it,  one  third  of  the  cost  to 
bu  defrayed  by  the  crown,  Spaniarils,  and  Indians,  respediTely.  The  work 
lK\'''aii  with  the  ready  contributiun  of  60,000  native*,  each  giving  two  renlca, 
b'jih  iettlors  and  crown  being  too  poor  to  pay,  Qtiixa'la,  Carta,  1503,  in 
luHni  dt  Indiai,  386.  Tlie  architect  waa  Juan  Miguel  deAgliero,  wbonuwla 
hiijisclf  a  name  thereby.  The  king  gave  500  ducats  for  church  onianieiits, 
tliil  an  equal  ium  for  a  hospitaL  On  these  and  other  matter  touching  Ibe 
budiopric.  Bee  letters  of  Bibanco,  Xoral,  Quijada,  etc,  in  (Jiuia*  de  ImLcu, 
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Nueva  Galicia  was  on  July  31,  1548,"  segregated 
from  !Michoacan  and  made  a  distinct  bishopric,  possess- 
ing at  the  time  nearly  fifty  benefices.'^  Compostela 
-was  designated  as  the  seat,  and  Antonio  de  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  one  of  the  twelve  Franciscan  apostles,  re- 
ceived the  appointment,  which  he  humbly  declined, 
whereupon  it  was  conferred  upon  Juan  Barrios,  a 
knight  of  Santiago,""  but  he  died  before  consecration 
and  was  buried  at  Mexico. 

The  position  was  next  tendered  to  Pedro  Gomez 
Maraver,  late  dean  of  Oajaca  and  counsellor  to  Vice- 
roy Mendoza,  who  entered  with  great  zea!  upon  his 
duties,  but  lived  only  till  1552.  The  Franciscan  Pe- 
dro de  Ayala  assumed  the  oflBce  in  July  1555,  and 
assisted  at  the  removal  of  the  seat  to  Guadalajara, 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cathedral."  He 
died  in  15G9,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Franciscan 
Gomez  de  Mendiola,  who  ruled  from  1571  to  1579,  and 
loft  so  high  a  reputation  for  benevolence  and  sanctity 
that  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  his  beatification.''* 
The  Jcronimite  Juan  de  Trujillo  was  appointed  suc- 
cessor, but  failed  to  take  possession,^^  and  the  see 
passed  to  Domingo  de  Arzola,  a  Dominican,  lately 

S38,   and  passim.  3T2-M,  T83;  CogcMvdo,   Hut.   Tmalhan,   206-10,  290-1, 

32-2-4, 352-71,  .■J76, 304-fl,  409;  Concilio*  Prov. ,  MS.,  No.  3, 1-3,  and  print,  vii.; 
Oomtdrs  Ddmla,  TerUro  Ecla.,  i.  211-15,  220;  Vetanevrt,  Menolog..  42,  BO, 
13J,  137,  140;  Ponct,  Pel.,  in  CoL  Doc.  Inid.,  Ivii.  162,  Iviii  304,  401,  425, 
4-.1-2. 

"CmetfiM  Ptov.,  1SS5-6B,  330;  Omadft  DdvOa,  Ttairo  EeU».,  t.  179. 
Uorelli  writes  July  13,  FaVi  Nooi  Orbit,  IGO;  anil  otherg  place  the  teat 
wrongly  at  Guailalajara. 

"In  1500  tho  namber  had  not  materially  changed.  Mfvdieta,  Ilitl.  Edft., 
54T-S.  The  distinguished  Diego  Ramirez  was  appointed  in  1551  to  mark  the 
boandaiy  lines  between  the  dioceses  of  Michoacim  and  Gnadalajora,  and  be- 
tween thcee  of  Mexico  and  Michoacin.  The  hisfaop*  of  the  finit  two  named 
dioceses  objected  to  the  iioes  ho  established,  but  they  were  approved  by  the 
crown  August  28,  1552.  The  question  remained  an  open  one,  nevertheless, 
and  was  but  partially  settled  in  15C4.  Reopened  in  159G,  the  final  settlement 
took  place  only  in  lliG4.   Denumoat,  Crda.  ili(h.,  v.  155-222. 

"Soccessor  of  Bishop  Zumirniga  in  tho  office  of  protector  of  Indians;  a 
native  of  SevUle.   Mom  Padiltu,  Voiiq.  N.  Gal.  108;  Alctrio,  Dice.  U.  242. 

"  Tliis  removal  may  have  drawn  upon  him  the  dialike  of  the  chapter, 
which  in  1570  declared  tluit  his  appointment  had  been  a  mistake,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  letters  or  law.  Icoibalcfla,  Col.  Doc.ii.  4$6. 

"  When  cihnmed  in  1599  bis  body  nas  found  nndecayed,  and  so  it  con- 
tinned  for  nearly  200  ycart. 

"  Alcedo,  Dice,  U.  243,  placei  him  after  Aizola. 
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vicar  general  and  viaitador  of  his  order  in  Peru  and 
New  Spain,  who  died  in  1590  while  on  a  pastoral 
visit.^*  His  successor  was  an  Augustinian,  Juan 
Suarez  de  Escobar,  who  did  not  survive  long  enough 
to  be  consecrated,  whereupon  Doctor  Francisco  Rodri- 
guez Santos  Garcfa,''  lately  ruler  of  the  archbishopric, 
occupied  the  prelacy  till  1596,  when  it  passed  to 
Alonso  de  la  Mota,  of  whom  I  shall  speak  hereafter.'* 
In  the  adjoining  see  of  Michoacan,  Bishop  Qmroga 
had  inaugurated  a  veritable  golden  era  with  bis  in- 
defatigable efforts  for  the  protection  of  the  natives, 


the  establishment  of  hospitals  and  schools,  and  the 
promotion  of  exemplary  hfe.'*     After  bis  deeply  re- 

"  At  AtoyM,  February  15th.  Ho  had  been  appointod  on  July  6,  1582. 

"  A  native  of  Mudrigat.  and  a  mo«t  benevolent  man.  He  ia  auppoaed  to 
have  died  at  Mexico,  June  28,  1596.  OoBzala  Ddvila,  Tealro  Eda.,  i.  182. 
Alcedo  blmidere  about  the  date. 

"  Succeaaively  dean  at  Michoacan,  Tlaacala,  and  Mexico,  kad  highly 
eateemed  for  bis  exemplary  life  and  deeds.  Ho  no*  appointed  October  Si, 
1697.  Qomala  Diivila,  Tealro  Eela.,  i.  93,  182,  193.  l>(oitc«r,  SVoi.  J/«c., 
23,  6\\Concilvii  Prov.,  MS.,  No.  1,  100-9, 185, 337;  Id.,  vii.  33G-Mi  FigMToa, 
YiKdiciag,  MS.,  70. 

"  Iliis  will  be  more  fully  nAmted  on  a  taccceding  page. 
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gretted  death  in  15G5,  the  distinguished  preacher 
Antonio  Ruiz  de  Morales  y  Molina/'  of  the  order  of 
Santiago,  ruled  until  1572,  when  he  was  promoted  to 
Pucbla,  partly  on  account  of  ill-health.  He  had  taken 
a  dislike  to  Patzcuaro  as  the  episcopal  residence,  and 
after  a  quarrel  with  the  local  authorities,  while  they 
were  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  conquest  of 
Michoacan,  he  made  strong  efforts  for  removing  the 
seat  to  Valladolid,  a  change  which  was  effected  a  few 
years  later.  Meanwhile  the  Augustinian  AIodso  de 
la  Vera  Cruz  was  tendered  the  prelacy,  but  declined 
in  favor  of  a  colleague  named  Diego  do  Chavez,  and, 
he  dying"  before  the  con6rmatory  Lulls  arrived,  Juan 
de  Medina  Rincon,'®  late  provincial  of  the  same  order, 
v/as  consecrated  in  1574.  For  fourteen  years  he  ruled, 
living  ever  the  austere,  self-denying  life  of  the  exem- 
plary friar,  and  devoting  his  income  to  the  sick  and 
poor.'" 

His  successor  was  appointed  only  in  1591,  in  tho 
person  of  Alonso  Guerra,  a  Dominican,  born  in  Lima, 
Peru,  and  promoted  to  this  see  from  that  of  Para- 
guay. He  died  in  1595,**  and  Domingo  de  Ulloa, 
another  Dominican  of  high  family,  and  lately  bishop 
of  Nicaragua  and  Popayan,  took  possession  of  the 
office  in  1598,  but  he  lived  only  four  years."    At  this 

"  Whose  hiEtoiy  he  wrote.    He  wbb  a  native  of  C6rdoTB,  uid  nephew  of 

the  chronicler  Morales.  ConcUioi  Ptov.,  1555-66,  240. 

"  Fcbniaiy  14,  IC73.  Gonzalez  Davila,  Ttntro  Etltt.,  i.  130,  places  hie 
appointmcut  after  1038,  and  statea  thaC  he  declined. 

"  A  native  of  Segovia.  Ho  came  to  Now  Spain  with  hia  father,  who 
held  a  high  office  in  the  real  audiencia.  In  1542  he  took  the  habit  of  an 
Austin  friar.  Goiaaltz  Ddvila,  Ttatro  Edes. ,  i,  U^^.  Vetancurt,  J/eno/uj;., 
f>2,  aaaerta  that  the  mitre  was  tendered  by  I'bilip  11.  to  tha  FranciBcaii  Juan 
dp  Ayora,  and  the  royal  cSdula  wbb  founcf  in  the  old  friar'g  brevinry  after  hia 
death.  Tlio  author  Icavea  ua  in  the  dark  as  to  the  date  of  inch  choice.  Ayom 
went  to  the  Phiiippinca  in  1377.  and  died  there  in  I5S1. 

"  Rather  than  Bubmit  to  a  violation  of  the  rules  in  regard  to  dress,  which 
WDS  a  D€cesaity  in  tha  tierra  caliente,  when  provincial  he  threw  op  the  iloc'riiiru 
in  I'llnuco  ana  some  in  Michoacan.  However,  after  becoming  bishop  he  recov- 
ered aa  maiiy  of  thom  as  ho  could.  Mkh.,  I'rov.  S.  Nic.,  100. 

"  Cidlr.  iltm.  y  Not.,  72.     Some  say  in  1 596.  Figurroa,  f inrficitw,  M.S. ,  74. 

"He  died  in  Mexico  end  was  there  buried  in  the  convent  of  his  onlcr. 
There  is  confusion  amonx  the  old  writers  about  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  this  bishop  and  of  his  death.  Gonzalez  Divila,  Teatro  Edfu.,  ii.  70, 
appoints  him  to  Yucatan  before  he  coqigb  to  Michoacan,  which  is  probably  on 
error  in  writing  that  word  for  Fopayon.     Ue  also  in  the  same  page  gives  hia 
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time  the  sec  contained  forty-five  parishes  in  chaise 
of  secular  clergy,  a  dozen  of  them  among  the  Spanish 
settlers  and  miners.^ 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  Zdrate  of  Oajaca,"  another 
prominent  Dominican,  Bernardo  Acuna  de  Alhur- 
querque,"  was   chosen    his   successor,  and  since   lie 


had  already  occupied  this  field  as  a  friar  he  gladly 
resumed  his  task,  and  labored  with  tireless  ardor  and 

death  in  1509.  Another  author  pUcea  hu  appoiatment  to  MichoiLcan  in  Feb. 
1599,  stating  that  ho  ruled  four  yoara,  in  which  last  etatement  ha  followa 
Gonzalez  IHvila.  Totiron,  Uiet.  Qtn.,  vii.  24T-8.  A  sUter  of  his  bad  founded 
three  Jeauit  colleges  in  Castile,  Tho  enemies  of  the  order  endeavored  to 
influence  him  against  its  members  bnt  without  avail.  AUgrr,  Hint.  Comp. 

"GOTiiote  DdvUa,  Teafn  Ecla.,  i.  91,  lia-22j  ii  06;  Cont^io*  Prov., 
MS.,  1-4;  Id..  1SSS-6B,  vi.-vii.  320-4;  liraunumt,  Cidn.  Jlich.,  y.  574-S, 
Orijtdua,  Cr6n.  3.  Augvtt.,  143-0;  3tkh.  Andl.  EOad.,  5;  Qyteipo,  Col.,  M); 
Flortucia,  Hint.  Proe.  Jem*,  210;  ilkh.  Prov.  S.  Aic,,  19;  CaW*,  ifrm.  y 
Kol.,  62,  72;  Vrlancxrl,  Trat.  Hex..  61;  Ftmanda,  Hut.  Ed**.,  116,  131; 
Mtndict^,  Hist.  Ecla.,  640-7. 

"  See  pp.  391-2,  this  volum< 
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self-denial."  Hardly  less  pious  and  benevolent  was 
the  third  bishop,  the  DominicaD  Bartolomd  de  Ledes- 
ma,  who  ruled  from  1581  to  1604,  and  left  a  distin- 
guished name  as  a  writer  and  patron  of  education.^ 
When  the  6rst  bishop  took  possession  the  diocese  was 
exceedingly  poor,  w'lih  friars  alone  for  ministers,  but 
toward  the  close  of  Ledesma's  rule  there  were  forty 
well  supplied  parishes  in  charge  of  the  secular  clergy," 
distributed  among  several  hundred  villages  and  four 
Spanish  towns,  the  latter  being  Antequera,  now  quite 
a  populous  place,  San  Ildefonso,  among  the  Zapotecs, 
Santiago  de  Nejapa,  and  Espfritu  Santo,  in  Goaza- 
coalco." 

One  of  the  most  favored  dioceses  was  Puebla,  which 
extended  over  Huexotzinco,  Tlascala,  Puebla,  and 
Vera  Cruz  districts,  with  over  a  thousand  native  set- 
tlements, about  two  hundred  of  them  designated  as:, 
towns,  and  divided  into  more  than  eighty  parishes^ 
half  in  charge  of  convents,  of  which  nineteen  were 
Franciscan,  twelve  Dominican,  nine  Augustinian,  and 
one  Carmelite.  The  native  tributaries  numbered  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand,  not  counting  Tlascala,. 
whose  people  paid  but  a  nominal  tax.  Of  the  Spanish 
towns  Fuebla  had  about  five  hundred  settlers,  and 
Vera  Cruz  three  hundred,  while  a  considerable  num- 

"  He  founded  at  hii  osti  expense  the  convent  of  Santa  Catarina  de  Sena, 
at  Antequern,  and  endowed  it.  The  dndication  took  place  ia  October  I5TT, 
with  three  Santa  Chm  nima  and  seven  novices,  two  being  hia  njccea.  Bargoa, 
Oeog.  Ditcrip.,  Oaj. ,  i.  89-92.  Here  hie  remains  were  deposited,  after  having 
been  buried  in  San  Pablo  convent.  The  cathedral  also  claims  to  bold  the 
gntve  of  this  saintly  man. 

"  He  founded  the  college  of  San  Bartoloro^,  with  a  rental  of  2,000  pesos 
for  12  poor  collesians,  who  mnat  be  natives  of  the  province;  and  he  establuhed 
the  first  choir  of  moral  theology  in  New  Spain.  To  his  native  town  of  Sala- 
manca bo  left  several  endowmenta  tor  poor  clergymen.  Ho  died  in  February 
IGOl  and  was  buried  in  tha  cathedral.  One  of  hia  books,  De,  Srpirm  Noca 
Leijii  SneTamealia,  was  printed  at  Mexico  in  1568.     '  Probably  the  first  book 

frinted  in  roman  letter  in  Mexico,'  says  Rich,  who  also  refeni  to  an  edition  of 
566.  Several  otherworks  were  lost  while  on  the  way  to  Spain  to  bo  printed. 
OojKilio4  Proe.,  M8.,  No.  i;  Ooraalrz  Ddvila,  Teatro  Eclee.,  L  227. 
"  'Seran  tambien  ricos.'  Alaidieta,  Uitt.  EtUa.,  547. 
"Burgoa,  Oeog.  Drtrrip.  OaJ.,  i.  64-80,  ii.  410-11;  ifex.,  hfame',  in 
Paehteo  and  Cinimiu,  Cot.  Doc.,  xv.  449-61;  DAvila  PadiUa,  UM.  FowL, 
201-303;  and  books  already  quoted. 
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ber  were  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  in 
such  towns  as  Carrion,  founded  in  AtHxco  Valley  by 
royal  permit  of  1579.^  Puebla  had  fast  assumed  the 
second  rank  as  a  city  in  Mexico,  and  justly  so  with 
its  respectable  population,  its  cathedral,*'  and  its  many 
convents,  representing  neai-ly  all  the  orders  in  New 
Spain." 


a  nnmber  of  Spaniah 

_„ . /icidcd  fiilly  100,000 

faatgasof  wlicat.  Tlici^stimatca  of  tn^liali  viaitors  ia  iHM  to  1572  give  Puclila 
GOO  to  1,000  houscholdsi  Tloscok,  200,000  Indians,  who  paid  13,000  fanc^a 
of  com  yearly.  Hawks  makes  its  jxipnUil ion  in  1072, 1G,000  liouscholds,  nbich 
mill  no  tribute.  Huvxotzinco  liad  been  reduced  to  8,000  familieB,  tiirough 
disease  and  oppression.  C!iolula  is  credited  niih  GO.OOO  Indians — otlicrs  oiy 
1,000  houaea—ond  AcaUinco  with  C0,000.  Cochineal  culture  was  proposed 
for  Tcpeaca  in  luSO.  Jlcnriqiicz,  Iitelrac,  in  Pachecoaaii  Ciirdena^,  Cot.  l>oe., 
iii.  489;  Chillon,  llaicla.  and  Tormon,  in  UaUryft  Vot/.,  iii.  453-03;  E'TsU 
Srhttpt-Toiil ,  in  Aa,  Xaantci'rigt  Versataeliitg,  xxii.;  Haulicta,  Jli-<1.  Ecltt., 
640;  Fruiitineama,  lid.,  iu  Prov.  dtl  S.  Ee.ing.,  MS.,  183-200:  VttanevH. 
Chnm.,  27-0-  Tlosenia  still  enjoyed  special  protection,  and  by  dei-rco  of 
13J2  no  Spaniard  could  tlicre  form  estates  to  tlio  prejudice  of  the  tuttivea. 
iird-ti'fdt/aConxia.  MS.,  ii.  14. 

**The  latter  vat  begun  in  15j3,  according  to  the  plans  of  Junn  Gomct  d6 
Mora.  Owing  to  frequent  intsmiptions  it  stood  still  unHniBhcd  at  ttie  close 
ot  the  century,  Garcia,  CxU-d.  PaMi.  in  Hoc.  M<x.  Geo^.,  Bolrlin,  viu.  175. 

"  One  dedicated  to  tlic  sliginata  of  Saint  Francis,  built  upon  a  site  chosen 
in  Io30  by  Father  Toribio  Motolinia,  on  the  bank  of  the  Biver  Atoyac,  and 
containing  a  novitiate  and  a  school  ot  philrsophy  with  over  70  rcUgiosos.  It 
wa«  the  burial-place  of  the  blessed  Sebastian  de  Aparicio,  and  contained  a 
venerated  image  like  that  of  Remedios.  niUiin  a  silver  eagle,  originally  pre- 
sented by  CorU^s  to  tho  Tlasealtec  chief  Aexotccatl  Cocomiizin-  Sou^a  lUr- 
bam  of  the  barefooted  Franciscans,  founded  in  1501,  bad  a  school  of  philosophy, 
and  ^0  i-cUijioijs;  amonf^t  its  novices  once  was  Felipe  dc  Jesus,  patron  saint 
of  the  city  of  Uexico.    The  Dominicans  had  three  couventa  and  houM*i  Iha 
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Bishop  Julian  Garces,  the  first  appointed  prelate 
in  New  Spain,  had  died  in  1542  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety,'^  deeply  rogretted  for  his  unobtrusive  ear- 
nestness and  his  unostentatious  benevolence.  His  suc- 
cessor, Pablo  Gil  de  Talavera,  appointed  in  1543, 
survived  his  arrival  in  1545  only  a  few  days,**  and  the 
see  was  bestowed  on  Martin  Sarmiento  of  Hojacastro, 
lately  cornisarlo  of  the  Franciscans  in  New  Spain, 
\vho  emulated  Garces  in  earnest  zeal,  and  showed  hini- 
Gclf  ever  the  self-denying  friar.  He  died  in  1558," 
and  was  succeeded  by  Fernando  de  Villagomez,"*  who 
ruled  till  1571,  when  the  vacancy  was  filled  by  tho 

firomotion  from  Michoacan  of  Bishop  Morales  y  Mo- 
ina.  He  lived  only  until  1576,  after  which  Diego 
Komano,  canon  of  Granada  and  inquisitor,  was  ap- 
pointed, with  the  additional  task  of  taking  the  resi- 
dencia  of  Viceroy  Ziiuiga  and  of  the  audiencia  at 
Guadalajara."*  The  selection  proved  admirable,  for 
Bomano  possessed  high  administrative  ability,  com- 
bined with  energy  and  zeal,  and  showed  himself  a 
patron    of  education    by   founding   several    colleges. 

principal,  conbuning  the  school  and  noTitiate,  the  college  of  Sun  Luis,  and 

the  r.ocolMcion  <le  Sun  Pablo.  The  Austin  friare  poaacaaod  one  cutivei  it  devoted 
to  corioHs  Btodica;  it  was  tho  novitial«,  with  iroro  than  40  iumates.  The  Cor- 
mctito  convent,  founded  in  15SG,  woe  to  contain,  ae  a  relic,  one  half  of  tho 
cluth  with  which  the  virfiin  Mury  wiped  ad  tbo  tears  of  her  son:  wclloutlicn- 
titctcd.  It  Dirncd  tisa  a  piece  of  tho  true  cross.  The  Jesnita  had  a  coUe^-c, 
cnil  it  is  baroly  postililo  that  tho  fnais  of  Sod  Juan  do  Dioa  had  a  liospitaL 
Vftnnrrrt,  Trot.  Puebl-i,  M-J;  Id.,  Chron..  132,  148;  Dde-ta,  CoMnuacion, 
M:5.,  lr>4.  By  cedula  of  Ftbruary  24,  I5Gl,thocity  received  tho  titloot  'muy 
ndlAa  y  muy  Icsl,'  ODd  in  I oC7,  the  right  of  doctina  three  atcaliks,  one  for 
A:  ixco.  AJnoog  its  coll'sgee  was  San  Luis,  a  Doniinicao  in»titution  founded 
in  l.Vi3. 

•-  IVnaerrt,  Trot.  Pufbla,  50;  JWonvm.  Domin.  Esp.,  M3.,  v.  60.  Calle 
v.-rites  1  jij.  Afrm.  y  Not.,  C2,  and  Alcali,  Bttrrp.  Pitfbla.  MS.,  ^l,  Una  lill. 
lie  it'os  buried  in  Iho  Dominiciui  convent.  Gonadn  Ddvila,  Teatro  Eclea.,  i. 
80-4. 

"He  was  a  native  of  Navamorquendo  and  professor  of  canonic  law  atVa- 
lladolid  university.  Ilia  friend  Fucnlcal,  thoformer  president  of  theaudiencjft 
at  Mexico,  secured  his  appointment.  CoTicitint  Prov.,  1556-65,  344. 

"August  30th.  VelnnciTl,  Trot.  Purbla,  SI.  'Duni  todo  flu  gobiemo  hasia 
10  do  Octubro  de  IftiiT,'  says  LorcnMna,  Conci'ioa  Prov.,  l^St-CS,  245,  but 
Gonzalez  Uitvila  favors  1^"'^. 

''  Lorcnaiiin,  ubi  Bn\<. ,  points  out  that  Vetaneurt  ens  in  calling  him  Bcr- 
nnrdo.  Ho  waa  appointed  lobruary  10,  1500,  and  characterized  as  'perspic;!, 
tnitructos,  pcrfulgens.' 

**Hc  was  bom  in  1638,  and  after  etndyitig  at  his  iw^e  place  of  Talladolid, 
he  became  a  doctor  at  jjalamanca  uuiveni^. 
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ege  chubch  govebnuest. 

Blindness  and  other  infirmities  a^oiing  upon  tim,  he 
received  a  coadjutor,  and  died  shortly  after,  in  April 
1606." 

"Concilia*  Prov.,15S5~6S,ZtB.  Vetancnrt  writoa  1607.  Trot.  Pueblo,  51; 
CalU,  Mtm.  y  Not.,  82;  Mcnditta,  HiiL  Ecltt.,  6S(M;  Vaiagomtx,  Talam., 
ID  Packtco  &nd  Cdrdtruu,  Vol.  Doc.,  xL  102-13.  For  additional  aothoiitiea 
on  the  diOerent  bisboprica  aee  Gonzalez  DdvUa,  Teairo  EcUa.,  L,  paaaim; 
Mendiela,  Hut.  Eclet.,  383  et  seq.,  680-4.  702-5i  ConeHiot  Prov.,  MS.,  Not. 
1-4,  paesim;  Iil.,lS55-6S,  209  etiaq.;  FTancitcaaiU,  Rei-.iaProv.S.  Seang., 
l03etBea.;  Velanevrt,  Afenolog.ipaagim;  FloreiKia,fiitt.Prov.Jntu,'S(IS~\0, 
230;  Fer»a«dex,  Ilia.  Eflai.,  60-2,  113-16,  184;  Mieh.,  Prov.  S.  JVic,  50-61; 
P<ichceoandCitTdenat,Col.I>oe.,xi.  102-18;  xr.  449-57;  N.Eip.,Bmx  Het., 
MS.,  ii.  273-4,  300-15;  Moreno,  F^agmiMo*.  37-8;  Alcrdo.  Dice.,  iii.  323, 40D. 
etc.:  CaTta»deIndia*,fX\,%^-S:  Diw.  I7nti>.,L  209,439;  u.  410-11;  iv.esO-1; 
r.  214-lS;  vi.479,  G24-S,  603;  ix.  415, 804-5;  x.  823;  Soe.  Mcx.  Oeog.,  BoU&n, 
i.  181,  230;  viii,  175.  530-44;  2da  iSp.,  iv.  188,  039-42;  Toanm,  Nitt.  Oen., 
\-ii.  9-27,  2.37,  280;  ZaToaeoi*,  Hin.  314}.,  v.  167;  JUtato  ifex.,  L  447-51; 
Va^MutJi,  Chroiu  Gnat,,  635-6;  Torquemada,  iii.  535-8;  Beaiaatmt,  Crdn. 
ilie\.,  t.  102-3,  408;  Ca^llo,  Dice.  liia.,  16,  156-7;  Orljidaa,  Cron.  S. 
AuguJil.,  201-2;  Tello,  Hiu.  X.  Gal.,  360;  Mota  PadiUa,  Cong.  if.  0<d.,  200; 
iJoc.  ;/m(.  ififr.,  Btrie  i.  torn.  iii.  240;  1/jletia,  Fuml.  y  Ducrip.,  15-21; 
lillana*  y  CoiiiMnftw,  324-7;  £tn{riiboroti!7A'i  Jtfex.  .^nfig.,  v.  157;  .^xixnia, 
ilM.  Yuc,  104-23;  f(ui<»urt'»  //«(.  Tut,  170-1;  Jfmdoxa,  Aoc.  CroHoL, 
161-2;  Oojizo^  Col.  Jf.  i;«M,  372-3;  /of.,  Jfcm.  .fft«(.,  161. 
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CHAPTEE  XXXII. 

EELIGIOUS  ORDEBS. 

1530-1000. 

Tn  Soorni  or  Jesus  iv  Kew  Sfaim— I>t9i!niciiiisHKi>  Patboms  ov  thb 

OkDBR  and  THBUt  SERVICES — iMPOItTdTION   OF  HoLT  BeUCS— SPRZAD 

OF  THB  Jesuits  thsdcoh  thb  Coontby — BnoTinxs  or  CaAiim'  a.vd 
St  HTPPOLYTua — Pprposes  of  thb  Association — Thk  CAnMBLiTEa — 
Theib  Labors  ahd  Adtahcembkt — Bi:keiiictines  and  tbeib  Fkiokt 
IN  Mbxico— Thb  Fsanciscaxs  and  tueik  Sevbhai.  Paovinceb— Tbeis 
Work  a3*d  Inflttehce — Trodbi-es  with  the  Viceroys— Noted  Fran- 
rasOAKa  IS  THB  Sevbbal  Pkovihceb— Okdkk  of  Barefooted  Fbah- 
cibcans — Their  Cdstodiai.  and  PaoTiNciAii  OnoAsi7ATioN — The 
DOHiNiCATis  AND  THEIR  Successes— Their  Distinodished  Men — Tm 
Order  of  St  Acocstine — Strict  Rules— The  Meecenarios,  or  Order 
OF  Mebct— Theib  Settlekent  in  Mexico — Reuqiocs  Bboi'Bbbhoods 
AND  THE  Objects  of  their  Devotion — Nunneries  ik  Mexico,  Oajaca. 

AKD  MlCflOACAN,   AND  THEIB.  UsES. 

Hating  placed  before  the  reader  the  condition  of 
the  Mexican  church  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  having  shown  the  relations  between  its  two 
branches,  the  secular  and  the  regular,  and  between 
the  church  as  a  whole  and  the  crown,  I  now  proceed 
to  give  the  private  history  of  each  religious  order 
during  the  same  epoch.  The  missionary  army  of  New 
Spain  waa  greatly  strengthened  in  1572  by  the  acccs- 
Bion  of  the  society  of  Jesus.  The  Jesuits  had  already 
missions  planted  m  Habanaand  Florida;  but  becom- 
ing convinced  that  no  good  results  could  be  expected 
among  the  natives  of  Florida,  so  fickle,  hostile,  and 
cruel,  the  expediency  was  urged  upon  the  general,  Fran- 
cisco de  Borja,*  of  discontinuing  the  estabHshments 
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in  those  countries.'  The  general  regretted  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  in  Florida  and  begged  the  king,  at  whose 
solicitation  those  mun  had  been  sent  thither,  that  no 
more  of  his  brethren  might  be  uselessly  exposed  to 
destruction.  Philip  promptly  acquiesced,  leaving  the 
matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  general. 

A  wealthy  gentleman  of  Mexico,  named  Alonso  de 
Villaseca,  had  endeavored  six  years  earlier  to  bring 
hither  the  Jesuits  at  his  own  expense.  His  effort  was 
then  unsuccessful.  Bishop  Quiroga  of  Miohoacau  had 
also  in  156G-7  tried  to  have  members  of  the  order 
sent  to  him.  Viceroy  Enriquez,  a  relative  of  the  Jesuit 
general,  as  before  shown,  and  with  whom  he  held 
intimate  relations  when  the  latter  was  a  duke  and 
subsequently  vicar  general  of  the  Jesuit  order  in 
Spain,  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  idea  that  fami- 
lies of  rank  and  means  in  Mexico  and  other  cities,  of 
whom  there  were  already  a  considerable  numljer, 
would  gladly  intrust  the  education  of  their  children 
to  the  society.  The  project  being  warmly  advocated 
by  the  city  council,  the  viceroy  and  audiencia  wero 
requested  to  petition  the  king,  as  the  council  also  did, 
to  liave  some  Jesuits  sent  out.^  K^ing  Philip,  gladly 
assenting,  wrote  the  provincial  in  Spain,  March  7, 
1571,  to  despatch  priests,  as  ho  had  before  done  to 
Peru  and  Florida,  to  found  the  order  in  New  Spain; 
tendering  the  fleet  and  necessary  supplies  for  their 
transportation.  The  general  in  Rome  accordingly 
granted  leave  to  twelve  members  of  the  order,  with 
Doctor  Pedro  Sanchez  as  their  6r8t  provincial,  to  go 
to  Mexico,  with  his  blessing. 

Father  Sanchez  and  his  companions  reached  Seville 

MimvflyCaaadet/aide,Gran.IHtx.,v.  236;  Jtotaan  Calendar,  ia  Golden  if  an- 
i:al,  -28. 

'  Fnthera  ScEura  and  QuiriJs  end  aix  otben  of  the  order  bed  been  760*0117 
iimssnercd  by  the  Indians  in  Florida.   Floreneia,   Hist.  Pioe.  Jfsri,  41-60. 

'  Tlio  other  roligiona  orders  and  the  secular  clergy  labor  eameatly,  tha 
oimcii's  letter  says;  adding  that  if  alt  the  pricsta  in  Christendom  were  to 
e:.uiQ  to  Mcnico,  their  number  would  be  inEuflicieCt  to  attend  to  alltbecODD- 
tiies  Qud  people  needing  iiutmction.  Ciud.  i/e  Hex,,  Caria  ai  Bey,  in  flortn- 
cia,  liitt.  Prov.  Jem,  71. 
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too  late  for  the  fleet,  which  sailed  the  10th  of  Aufjust, 
and  were  obliged  to  await  the  next  opportunity.  Dur- 
ing their  detention  in  Spain  they  were  engaged  at 
their  ministry,  and  in  making  further  arrangcinents  to 
secure  the  success  of  their  undertaking.  An  increase 
of  their  number  was  finally  decided  upon,  making  the 
company  in  all  eight  priests  and  seven  lay-brothers.* 
Before  embarking  the  provincial  ordered  Father  Se- 
deiio  to  Mexico  with  instructions  to  pay  in  his  name 
visits  to  the  viceroy  and  other  personages,  and  notify 
them  that  the  mission  would  be  ready  to  embark  on 
the  first  fleet,  which  it  did  early  in  June  1572,  arriv- 
ing at  Vera  Cruz  September  9th,  and  being  received 
by  the  viceroy  and  other  government  authorities, 
the  religious  orders,  and  the  people  in  general  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness.  After  resting 
a  while  thoy  started  for  the  city  of  Mexico,  journeying 
on  foot,  and  with  great  apparent  humility  and  poverty, 
though  surrounded  by  a  people  anxious  to  extend 
them  aid  and  comfort.  They  embarked  at  Ayotzinco, 
and  to  avoid  public  demonstrations  entered  the  city  of 
Mexico  at  9  o'clock  at  night  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber, going  to  the  hospital  where  Sedeno  had  prepared 
lodgings  for  them.  The  next  morning  every  man  in 
authority  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  ten- 
dered them  a  cordial  welcome,  and  supplied  them 
with  every  thing  needful  to  their  purposes.  Most 
of  them  were  presently  prostrated  by  fever,  con- 
tracted during  their  fatiguing  journey;  and  so  great 
was  the  supply  of  poultry  and  preserves  sent  them 
that  httle  more  was  required  for  the  entire  hospital 


Suarci  do  la  Concha,  t^ncinco  lie  Baz»n,  Pedro  Ixipci  de  la  I'arrn,  Diego 
I.opez  de  Mesa.  Alonso  Cnmargo.  Brothera  Jium  Cudel,  Pedro  MercBiJo, 
Juan  Sanchez,  BortoIomS  Larioa,  Martin  dc  Motilla.  Martin  Goazslei!.  and 
Lopo  Navarra.  Fnthers  Antmiio  SedeGo  and  Jnan  lUiger,  and  tlio  brothers 
Juan  dc  la  Correia,  Fmncisco  do  Villa-Real,  Pedro  Rniz  de  Salvatiei-ra,  tem- 
porary coadjutocB,  and  the  novice  Juoa  <ie  Salcedo,  remaining  members  of 
the  vice  province  of  Florida,  were  oUo  placed  nnder  Provincial  Sanchez. 
Flortncii,  Hit-l.  Prov.  Jitv,  78-0;  Goiizala  DdvUa,  Teairo  Ecla,,  t.  34; 
Ftraaiuta,  Uitl.  Eetta.,  132. 
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during  their  stay.  Father  Bazon'  died  the  28th  of 
October. 

AloTiso  de  Villaseca,  already  alluded  to,  sent  Father 
Sanchez  one  hundred  pesos,  which  was  the  first  alms 
received  by  him  in  coin,  and  tendered  his  society  the 
gift  of  certain  lots  of  land  near  his  residence,  on  which 
\:ere  several  adobe  buildings  covered  with  straw. 
After  some  hesitation  the  father  accepted  the  offer, 
and  on  the  same  night  with  all  his  companions  he 
quietly  moved  from  the  hospital  into  the  lowly  quar- 
ters.    Here  they  erected  a  humble  altar." 

They  were  soon  visited  by  all  classes.  The  regidor 
Luis  Castilla  presented  them  with  a  set  of  fine  orna- 
ments, a  silver  chalice,  and  cruses.  Others  followed 
his  example,  and  before  long  fae  humble  church  was 
provided  with  every  thing  needed  for  its  services,  and 

t)re8ented  a  very  neat  appearance.  Such  were  the 
)eginning8  in  Mexico  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  which 
in  after  years  played  so  conspicuous  a  part.^  Their 
church  in  Mexico  was  contiguous  to  the  ground  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  college  of  San  Gr^orio. 

'  Ho  wai  of  the  illuatrioiu  bouse  of  the  marqnte  de  SantA  Cruz,  the  com- 
mauder  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto.  In  order  to  be 
accepted  as  a  bumble  coadjutor,  b«  liad  concealed  his  oamo  and  birth,  call- 
ing liimaelf  Arann.    At  bis  dcadi  the  ptoviocial  desired  to  have  him  buried 


ui  any  other  iadigeut  df  lug  in  the  hospital;  but  perBOUS  of  nmk  and  sl«tioii 
und  the  people  took  tlie  matter  out  of  bis  hands,  and  buried  Baaa  near  tbe 
high  altar  of  the  Iioepitai  church.  Fhreneia,  Hiit.  Ftov.  Jam,  lOS-11;  Ala- 


1,  Dlsert.,  ii.  07-0. 

*  Villaseca  vas  bom  in  Spain  of  noble  oncMton.  It  ia  unknown  when  he 
come  to  AiDcricai  but  iu  1540  ho  was  already  wealth;,  and  the  husband  of  a 
rich  heiress,  niuned  Dona  Francisca  Moron.  He  was  noted  for  his  libecality 
to  the  poor,  the  church,  and  religious  bodies,  much  of  which  became  public 
onlj  after  his  death;  a  man  of  fow  words,  every  one  of  which  could  be  i-elied 
on.  His  death  occurred  at  the  mines  of  Ixmiquilpon,  Sept.  6,  ISSO.  Doting 
hiB  last  illness,  the  chief  priest*  oad  otben  of  tbe  Jesuit  order,  wboee  great 

Etron  bs  liiul  beep,  were  constantly  in  attendance.  His  confcssorwas  Father 
coardino  de  Acosta.  In  bis  lost  days  be  sent  the  society  in  bullion  24,00() 
pesos,  of  which  18,000  were  for  their  bnildinc;,  and  C,0GO  to  be  distributed 
among  tbe  poor.  He  left  the  Jesuit  college  8,SO0  pesos,  and  for  other  benev- 
n'.ent  porpcsea  22, 100.  His  gift*  to  the  Jesuits  exceeded  140  000  pesos.  The 
rcinaine,  mterred  first  with  great  pomp  and  honors  in  the  church  of  San  Gre- 
(orio,  were  transferred  to  that  of  the  Colegio  Miiiimo.  Salaaar,  Hix,  tn  1S54, 
1:jI-3;  Aleirn,  HUt.  Comp.  Jftv«,  i.  175-7. 

'  Viceroy  Enriquez  remarked  on  their  firal  appeorsnce,  'Moy  bien  •« 
mucstra,  que  son  hijos  de  su  Santo  Padre,  y  Fund;idoi  Ignocio  de  Lc^ola.' 
ilori^Kia,  J/uU.  Prov.  Jttw,  102. 
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In  January  1573  Antonio  Cortes,  the  cacique  of  Tla- 
copan,  with  three  thousand  natives  built  them  at  his 
own  cost  a  church  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  feet 
square,  with  three  aisles,  and  covered  with  shingles. 
It  was  dedicated  under  the  advocacy  of  Saint  Gregory. 
The  Jesuits  called  it  San  Gregorio  de  Jacalteopam.* 

Inasmuch  as  the  other  religious  orders  had  charge 
of  the  Indians,  and  little  was  done  for  the  education 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  provincial  resolved  to  found 
colleges  in  the  several  cities  and  chief  towns,  and  by 
educating  the  young  and  preaching  against  the  avarice 
and  other  vices  of  the  adult  Spaniards,  he  hoped  also 
to  aid  indirectly  in  the  spiritual  conquest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  native  race.  Whether  it  was  accident  or 
design,  whether  the  Jesuits  were  really  superior  in 
their  foresight  and  shrewdness,  it  was  certainly  a 
master-stroke  of  policy.  The  natives  were  fast  fading, 
and  the  Spaniards  increasing  and  becoming  stronger. 
To  have  the  education  of  the  Spanish  children  was  of 
far  more  consequence  than  to  have  charge  of  the  Ind- 
ians. But  the  king  had  sent  them  hither  at  his  own 
chaise  specially  to  convert  the  natives,  and  was  it 
right  now  to  ueglect  them?  Thus  asked  the  Jesuits 
themselves,  particularly  those  who  came  later.  But 
Father  Sanchez  did  not  propose  to  neglect  the  na- 
tives, for  in  this  very  way  he  could  throw  the  lai^est 
number  of  missionaries  into  the  field  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  that  is,  by  educating  Spaniards  to  be 
missionaries.  A  field  was  already  chosen,  almost  be- 
fore coming  to  Mexico;  that  is,  to  start  from  Sinaloa 
through  Sonora  and  New  Mexico,  and  gradually  ex- 
tend the  conversion  toward  Florida.' 

In  November  1573  the  provincial  established  in  the 

*The  DominicaiiB,  fearing  that  tbe  close  proximity  of  tb«  Jesnits  woald 
prove  injurious  tn  their  order,  obtained  a,  c^dols  of  May  3G,  iri'S,  to  compel 
their  removal  to  another  site,  on  which  Father  Sanchez  ofterwanl  foundctl  a 
college.  Bnt  the  viceroy  intervened,  and  the  Dominicans  desiatcd.  JIamira, 
A'o(.  Jfw.,  in  Monavt.  Horn.  E-p.,  MS.,  No,  0,  333. 

*In  the  mean  time  tlio  fntbers  Icomcd  Indian  laagnngM,  preached,  and 
taught  Christianity  to  cliildren  in  Moxico  and  neighboring  towas.  Alejrt, 
JtiU.  Cotnp.  Jttiu,  i.  lJl-4. 
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city  of  Mexico  an  ecclesiastic  college  under  the  name 
of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo,  for  which  the  viceroy  had 
granted  a  site,  and  a  number  of  persons  subscribed 
the  necessary  funds  to  meet  expenses  and  to  support 
the  scholars,  of  whom  there  were  eight  in  the  begin- 
ning.^" This  institution  soon  became  very  flourishing, 
and  was  followed  by  the  founding  of  others." 

The  society  had  a  casa  profesa,  or  house  of  novices, 
in  the  city  of  Mexico,  which  was  built  with  borrowed 
money.  In  1585  the  house  was  free  from  debt,  and 
in  1592  the  viceroy  granted  permission  for  founding 
the  profesa.  Juan  Luis  Rivoro  and  his  wife  built  the 
church.  Four  members  of  the  order  were  assigned  to 
the  institute  on  the  day  of  its  foundation.  Hardly 
had  the  Jesuits  begun  work  on  the  building,  when  the 
three  mendicant  orders  instituted  opposition,  on  the 
ground  that  the  work  would  be  injurious  to  them. 
The  case  went  to  the  audiencia,  who  ordered  the  sus- 
pension of  the  work.  The  matter  was  referred  to  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  whose  decision  was  against  the 
Jesuits,  who  appealed  to  Home.    The  case  was  finally 

<"  Viltaseca  purchased  the  honiea  adjoioiog  the  old  <Hiet,  which  he  aiaa 
coDTcyed  \a  157G,  aod  upon  them  was  begau  tho  building  of  tlio  ColoEto 
Maximo,  irhicli  ia  after  years  has  been  known  a»  the  Sou  Gregorio:  Uie 
ground  bcijig  a  squaro  of  llOvaras;  the  building  of  the  college  and  the  church 
was  prosecuted  iiinultaneouHly.  Jlamira,  Nol.  ilex.,  in  iloniim.  Dom.  Etp., 
3:>3-4.  Villaaeca,  the  founder,  donated  for  tlio  purpoae  '4,000  peace  da 
oro  comun,  en  plntn  dieemada.'  Ategre,  lli»t.  Ciimp,  Jatu,  i.  113-14,  aJao 
Tj-S.  A  law  of  Kovembcr  2,  15TG,  provided  that  no  liteisiy  degrees  aLonld 
bo  ^veii  in  that  college.  Jinop.  df  liid,,  L  203.  A  later  one,  April  14,  1570, 
modo  atndtcs  puraucil  in  the  Jesuit  college  serve  for  gradnating  at  the  uai- 
versity.  It  wua  Uic  king's  wish  that  tlie  colleges  Bhould  be  toatercd.  Altffre, 
Jfift.  Comp.  Javt,  i.  IGO-I.   Tho  Crat  rector  was  Father  Diego  Lopei,  a  gixxl 

raciier,  nud  a  man  of  learning  as  well  na  virtue,  flis  dcatA  occoired  April 
1570.  Floreacia,  Hist.  Ptov.  Jane.  270;  Qamalei  IMvila,  Teatro  Eelr:,  i. 
34;  Mcilina.  Clir^n.  3.  Dierio.  10.  The  fathers'  labors  in  that  institute  went, 
nevertheless,  discontinued  in  \tiSO,  bccnuso  they  hod  established  semina- 
ries. They  were  notified  by  the  patrons  of  tbo  Son  Pedro  y  Son  Pablo  that 
tlicy  must  either  close  Uieir  seminaries  or  give  up  the  management  of  tlia 
college.  To  this  demand  Father  Plaza,  the  then  provincial,  and  his  com- 
T.cnions  responded  by  aurrenderlug  its  keys  and  retiring  front  the  bnildine, 
v.Iiieh  was  ia  1582  returned  to  them.  Ategrt,  Hint.  Comp.  Jenu,  i,  171-2. 
li-tmira,  2i'ol.  JIfrx..  in  Monum.  Dom.  ZZ-p.,  MS.,  3.34. 

"  In  1560  the  order  opened  a  seminary  in  TepotzotLan,  with  the  approval 
and  cid  of  Archbishop  Moya  of  Mexico,  in  chaise  of  others  Hcman  Gcunez 
and  Juan  do  Tovar,  who  knew  tho  Otoml,  Mexican,  and  Mosagua  lougnages. 
Ai-a't,  Ili'l-  Comp.  Jttat,  L  188-90. 
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decided  in  their  favor  in  1595."  To  show  his  high 
appreciation  of  the  society  and  its  labors  the  pope 
donated  for  the  Colegio  Miximo  of  San  Pedro  y  San 
Pablo  a  large  number  of  sacred  relics  of  saints,  takea 
out  of  the  closed  graves,  and  which  arrived  in  Mexico, 
a  portion  in  157G  and  the  rest  in  1578.  All  were 
placed  in  the  church  in  their  college  with  unequalled 
pomp  and  religious  ceremony," 

In  157C  there  arrived  an  accession  of  priests  and 
brothers  of  the  society;"  and  the  ranks  were  further 
recruited  both  from  colonists  and  natives.  Among 
tho.sc  admitted  were  several  churchmen,  all  persona 
of  high  position  and  recognized  talents,  one  of  whom 
was  a  descendant  of  the  kings  of  Tezcuco. 

A  further  increase  of  Jesuits  came  in  1579,  several 
of  whom  played  distinguished  parts  in  the  country.'* 
Father  Pedro  Diaz,  who  had  charge  of  this  last  com- 
pany, also  brought  out  the  commission  as  visitador  to 
J)octor  Juan  de  la  Plaza,  who  was  instructed  to  relievo 
Doctor  Pedro  Sanchez,  as  he  had  petitioned  for  a  life 

"  flnmirez.  Net.  3[e.x.,  in  Mfrntim.  Dom.  Etp.,  SIS.,  336. 

"Tlie  rclicancro:  11  of  aposllca;  CT  of  martyrs;  14  of  doctor*  of  tlie 
chiircli.  nDil  amon;;  thpso  cmo  hniie  of  Saint  Thomas  Ar]iiiniui  IM  (if  holy  coii- 
fui^nun;  27 of  otlier uintf;  and  the rcat  of  laints  wbowGronaknown  iniliiB 
wuvlil.  licsiilcs  tlie  uliuvG,  tlic  \xipe  duilIo  a  gift  to  tlie  college  of  tuo  boiica, 
ouo  nf  Saint  I'utcr  and  one  of  ISaint  I'aul;  ei  f^owl-sizcil  picro  of  t]\e  liu'y 
lijmuin  crucis;  ono  thorn  froni  tlic  rciU'eincr'a  crown;  two  relics  of  Snint  Anno, 
niuilicr  of  Iho  virgin  Mai^;  and  ono  liona  of  tlio  patnjii  luiiit  of  Mexico, 
K".iiit  llippolytnB.  Somo  of  tlioso  rolica  lind  been  sbipiHid  in  l.>7."i,  in  a  vv.fael 
\rii(;k<nl  ou  Uio  const  of  VorOiCmz,  and  alter eomo  dcLiywcre  reoovereil  from 
the  i.iiloi'3,  wlio  h.id  nppropiiatcd  tliem.  Fliiifur.a.  Ili«l.  Pn-v.  J'grf,  iiiZS- 
4i>.  3.'i!l:  Ahijrt,  iift.  Cump.  Jmut,  i.  127,  137-4J;  Gunudrz  Ddvila,  T'alri,, 
Ed'-..i.  3S-4a 

"  L'athcrs.  Alonao  Eniz,  suYwrinr.  PcilrodoITorti£;o9a,  Antonio  Riihio,  Doc- 
tor IVdTO  de  Motaica,  Alonso  <iuillen,  Francisco  Vara,  !>icBo  <'»  Herrcrn,  and 
Juan  dc  Mendoza.  Brotliera,  ilarcos  Garcia,  Hernando  de  la  I'alma,  Grcgui'io 
Montcs,  and  Alonso  Pcrei.  Alcjrf,  IVist.  t'o»i;>.  Jfim,  i.  114-15. 

'^Failicrs  I'cdro  Dihz,  Antonio  da  Torres.  Bernardino  do  Acosta.  Martin 
Konmndcz,  Jiion  Diaa,  AndrOa  do  Carrieil,  Krancisco  Ramirez,  Juan  Fiirro, 
and  Alonso  Sanchez.  T!ie  last  nanicil  liccnmo  I'ector  of  Son  Todro  y  San 
Fablo;  later,  vice- president  of  tlio  I'hilippiiu's;  from  tlicnoo  some  years  oftcr- 
wbihI  ho  visited  Cliina,  and  vent  inland  abont  TO  Icafiruca.  lie  vus  also  in 
Mauio,  and  exercised  much  influence  o\'erlbo  Portuguese  to  rccoucitotlicmto 
the  annexation  of  Portii;^!  to  Si)atn.  Ilo  sailed  for  Japan,  was  wrecked  on 
thccooat  of  Formosa,  and,  linally.  with  RreatdilficDlty  returned  to  tbo  Pliilip- 

Sincs.  His  career  ended  in  AlcaLi  aomo  time  after  he  niado  In  Rome  the  pro- 
isaion  of  fourth  vow.  He  waBaTcryaastcroman.  Altsre,  liUt.  Comp.  Jeml, 
i.  154-0. 
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of  repose,  employing  him  at  such  work  as  he  liked, 
and  availing  himself  of  the  old  provincial's  great 
experience.^'  Father  Plaza  arrived  from  Peru  in 
December  1579,  bringing  Father  Diego  Garcia  and 
Brother  Marcos."  The  services  of  the  Jesuits  were 
successfully  employed  by  the  viceroy  in  carrying 
Christian  instruction  into  certain  towns.  During  the 
great  epidemic  that  decimated  the  natives  in  1575-8, 
they  labored  assiduously  in  caring  for  and  administer- 
ing the  sacraments  to  the  sick  and  dying.  In  1590 
arrived  as  visitador  of  the  province  Father  Diego  de 
Avcllancda,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  men 
that  had  come  to  America." 

The  Jesuits  early  began  to  extend  their  field  of 
labor.  They  entered  Oajaca  in  1575  and  made  good 
progress  there."  In  Puebla  they  had  advanced  con- 
siderably by  1580  and  established  the  college  of  San 
Geronimo,  which  they  were,  however,  on  the  point 

'*  Si:nchez  hail  been,  before  be  whs  assigned  to  Mexico,  rector  at  AlcaU. 
At  bis  death,  which  occarred  Joly  10,  IGOO,  he  was  81  jears  of  &ge,  and  hod 
scired  .'iO  ycare  in  the  order,  Alogre,  Ilist,  Comp.  Jtiut,  ii.  JS,  doubtioj^ly 
givcsJuly  15,  IGOO,  iis thednto of  ^nchez'deinise.  Tbe riceroy, in<iuiutors, 
clergy,  ood  commuBity  at  largo  manifested  their  high  respect  and  lovo  during 
hia  last  illness,  and  at  hia  dixith  their  deep  Borrow.     Tlic  corteoo  that  accom- 

Koied  bis  retnniiis  to  thotr  l.',at  resting-ploco  iu  tho  college  of  San  Pedto  y 
n  Pablo  cousisled  of  the  highest  dignitaries  and  oEEciftls  in  the  country, 
both  secular  and  ecclesiastic,  mid  en  immcnsB  concourse  of  raoumeis  from  ail 
classes.  Flortncia,  JlUt.  I'rov.  Jt»v»,  377-SO. 

"  Doctor  Plaza  woa  n  learned  man  of  exemplary  virtae  and  much  experi- 
ence, pasBcasiug  on  intimate  knowledgo  of  the  spirit  of  tlie  society  of  Jcsns. 
Brother  Miircos  lukd  been  a  compauioa  of  Fihocis  Borgia,  his  Fidus  Achatea 
till  the  general's  death,  Florencia,  Hut.  Ptov.  Jfsvs,  400-7;  Alegrt,  Jiisl. 
Comp.  Jeaut,  i.  IGl-ii.  Tho  second  provincial  coancil  of  the  tirder  took  phico 
in  Mexico  November  2,  15So.  Father  Pedro  de  Hortijoea  being  chosen  its 
proctor  at  tho  courts  of  Borne  onil  Madrid.  Alrgre,  Iliet.  Comp.  Jaus,  i.  200. 
"  He  hail  been  rector  of  a  newly  founded  « liege  in  Madrid.  Phihp  IL 
sent  him  to  Germany  with  hia  embassador;  be  thera  rendered  important  ser- 
vice to  the  church.  Whilo  in  Vienna  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Isabel, 
tho  ompcror'a  daughter,  with  Charles  IX.  of  France  took  place.  The  empercr 
attoclicd  him  to  her  suite  us  father-confessor,  and  he  accompanied  her  to  tlie 
frontitr  of  France.  Finding  that  the  French  princes  and  nobility  wcro 
not  pleased  with  tho  idea  of  a  Spaniard  Iiolding  such  a  position  at  their 
court,  however  great  hia  merit  might  be,  he  begged  permission  to  retire,  and 
returned  to  Vienna,  where  ho  won  the  admiration  of  Emperor  Maximilian  bj 
bis  jiioty  nud  wisjom.  Alrgre,  llUt.  Comp.  Jrsus,  L  22(5-7.  Eaily  in  IC03 
took  placo  in  Mexico  the  third  council  of  tb«  order.  Id.,  i.  251. 

"The  order  opened  a  college  in  Anteqacni,  and  in  a  short  time  spread  ite 
mcmhem  throngliout  the  diocese.  Flormda,  Ilttt.  Prov.  Jetut,  220-30;  Alegrt, 
Hid.  Comp.  Juiii,  i.  OO-iOl,  123-4,  172-3. 
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of  abaodoniag  in  1582,  owing  to  iavidious  remarks. 
It  was  said  that  while  pretending  to  accept  no  com- 
pensation, they  took  it  secretly.  The  institute  would 
have  been  broken  up  but  for  Bishop  Romano,  who 
stifled  such  hostile  manifestations.  The  college  soon 
after  became  prosperous. **  Missionaries  were  sent 
from  it  to  the  valley  of  Atlixco  and  to  Orizaba. 

In  1578  the  society  founded  a  house  at  Vera 
Cruz,  where  fathers  Alonso  Guillen  and  Juan  Roger 
preached  daily,  Guillen  to  the  Spaniards  and  Roger 
to  the  mulattoes  and  negroes.  The  next  year  they 
obtained  permission  and  money  to  found  a  hospital  on 
the  spot  where  the  city  was  finally  established  in  later 
years.  The  first  member  of  the  order  to  visit  the 
diocese  of  Michoacan  was  Brother  Juan  CuricI;  he 
went  there  in  1573,  was  kindly  received,  and  ordained 
as  a  priest  by  Bishop  Morales.  After  the  translation 
of  Morales  to  Puebla,  and  the  death  of  Bishop 
Chavez,  the  chapter  at  Patzcuaro  asked  the  provin- 
cial to  establish  his  order  there  on  a  permanent  foot- 
ing. The  provincial  went  there  in  person,  when  the 
chapter  tendered  him  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  pesos 
yearly,  the  church  which  till  then  had  been  the  cathe- 
dral, and  a  good  site  for  a  college,  together  with  a 
large  fruit  orchard.  These  offers  were  accepted,  and 
soon  after  the  provincial's  return  to  Mexico  he  took 
steps  to  effect  the  foundation  at  Patzucaro,  with 
Father  Juan  Curiel  as  rector,  Father  Juan  Sanchez 
as  superior  of  the  college,  and  two  brothers.  This 
was  when  Medina  Rincon  had  become  the  diocesan. 
The   subsequent   removal  of   the   see  to  Valladolid 

1)roved  a  detriment  to  the  society,  as  it  had  to  estab- 
ish  (tnother  residence  there  with  chairs  of  grammar 
and  Latin,  under  Father  Juan  Sanchez,  supporting  it 
out  of  the  small  means  from  Patzcuaro."    The  diocese 

"Tbe  patmD,  Melchor  de  CovsrmbUa,  died  in  15D2:  he  hod  once  pra- 
■ented  the  crown  with  10,000  pesos  for  tho  Catholics  of  France.  Tlie  king 
commended  him  to  the  viceroy.  He  gm  e,  beaidea,  38,000  pe»oa  to  two  con- 
vent*.  Alffjre,  Hi't.  Comp,  Jenue,  i.  2."i2-4. 

''  The  biihop  added  KM  peaoa  more.     The  cbnrob  »t  Patzcttaro  waa  n> 
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■was  not  to  have  long  the  benefit  of  Curid'a  services. 
Ho  died  in  or  about  March  1576,  tenderly  cared  for 
by  the  bishop  and  all  classes,  who  deplored  his  loss.*" 

The  house  at  ValladoHd  for  upwards  of  a  year 
relied  almost  wholly  on  the  assistance  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  Austin  friars,  and  on  alms  begged  from 
door  to  door.  However,  this  poverty  was  not  of  long 
duration.  A  rich  Basque,  named  Juan  do  Arbolanclia, 
whose  advanced  age  and  infirmities  forbade  a  formal 
admission  into  tho  society,  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
college  in  Patzcuaro,  and  on  dying  bequeathed  it  most 
of  his  fortune,^  Viceroy  Enriquez  aided  the  college 
at  Valiadoiid  with  one  thousand  pesos  yearly.  This 
relief  was  augmented  in  1579  by  the  gift  fi-om  Rodrigo 
Vazquez  of  a  grazing  farm  with  three  thousand  head 
of  small  stock.  From  both  Patzcuaro  and  Valia- 
doiid missions  were  despatched  to  other  towns.  When 
some  of  the  fathers  were  in  Zamora  the  vicar  of 
Guanajuato  begged  them  to  visit  his  parish.  One  of 
them  accompanied  him  there,  not  without  risk  from 
the  hostile  Chichimees. 

Bishop  Mendiola  of  New  Galicia  paved  the  way 
for  the  Jesuit  order  to  enter  that  region,  which  they 
had  planned  to  be  the  great  field  of  their  missionary 
labors.  He  asked  for  some  of  its  members,  and  fathers 
Heman  de  la  Concha  and  Juan  Sanchez  were  sent 
him  about  1574.  Tliose  fathers  subsequently  visited 
Zacatecas  and  did  ministerial  duty  there,  but  the  pro- 
vincial, not  deeming  it  as  yet  a  suitable  field,  prom- 
ised to  establish  a  house  in  that  place  at  a  future 

pnircd  by  tho  Indiana,  500  taking  part  is  the  work.  Don  Pedro  Coltzoozi,  a, 
gi'iiiiJson  of  tlio  last  king  of  Aiirl^oacon,  some  yt^ora  later  joined  tlie  Bocictj, 
i.ad  became  a  Bctiool-tcaclicr.  lie  sHcciimbcil  in  l.'iTo  dnring  tho  cpiilcinip, 
wlii!o  ininiBtering  to  his  sick  cornitryBien.  FO'rrnria,  /Hat.  i'mv.  Jtin-n,  213, 
20:  Alr-jr',  llitl.  Comp.  JrguK,  i.  llO-li,  llO-'Ji,  127-8. 

"  lie  vas  a  itativo  of  Aranila  ild  Duero  in  Spain;  hia  parents  were  hitm- 
b!e  and  poor,  nnd,  to  puraiic  liis  stmlios,  he  had  to  ben  for  alms  wherewith  to 
sustain  himsult.  He  wua  a  great  pcucc-niDkcr.  Having  overexerted  liinistlf 
ill  mriiig  fertile  Indians  diiriuf,' the  epidemiu,  liis  health  failed  him,  and  afier 
iiiuoli  BulTering  he  liiod.  Flore«eia,  llkt.  I'roi:  Jesv,  282-01. 

^Uis  remains  wcro  iuterrcd  among  the  Jcsuita  ai  a  benefactor  of  the 
oi'dcr.  Ahgrt,  Jiit.  Coviji.  Jam,  i.  IHS-I,  173-4. 
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day,**  and  meanwhile  to  send  them  preachers  every  lent 
Bcason.  Pursuant  to  a  royal  authorization  of  1579, 
and  a  request  of  the  governor  of  Manila,  the  provin- 
cial founded  his  order  in  the  Philippine  Islands  in 
1585,  with  the  following  members:  Heman  Suarez, 
superior;  fathers  Raimundo  Prat,  and  Francisco  Al- 
mcrico;  Gaspar  Gomez,  temporary  coadjutor. 

The  affairs  of  the  society  at  the  end  of  the  century 
were  in  the  most  flourishing  condition.  Its  membei-s 
were  held  in  high  esteem  by  all  classes,  and  by  no  ono 
more  so  than  the  viceroy,  who  not  only  placed  his 
three  sons  in  their  charge,  but  often  took  their  advice 
on  matters  concerning  religion  and  government  *° 

We  have  noticed  the  twofold  object  of  the  Jesuits 
in  coming  to  New  Spain,  education  and  conversion. 
Another  order  was  meanwhile  established  devoted 
wholly  to  charity.  The  order  was  named  La  Caridad 
y  San  Hip<5]ito.  The  patriarch  and  founder,  Bernar- 
dino Alvarez,  came  to  Mexico  at  the  age  of  twenty 
years  as  a  private  soldier,  served  some  time,  and  retired. 
He  became  a  gambler  and  a  leader  in  many  wicked 
adventures,  and  finally  had  to  make  his  escape  to  Peru, 
again  as  a  common  soldier.  Having  made  a  fortune 
in  that  country  he  returned  to  Mexico.  His  mother's 
advice  caused  him  to  reflect  upon  his  past  life  and 
he  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  Prom  that  time 
he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  charitable  purposes.^ 

"Told  thoM  who  were  eager  for  Joaaits,  'tableseD  pnciencia,  que  lo  que  aa 
flilataba  no  ae  negabo.'  Flcrreiicia,  IltsL  Prov.  Jesv*.  200. 

'^In  lu04  Fatber  EsUvau  Pncz  and  37  compiuiioiiB  came  to  swell  tha 
□umber  of  liborcra.  Special  mention  la  nrnde  of  the  ^n&t  ■ervices  to  tlie 
Indiana  rendered  bjr  Father  Pedro  do  Morales,  the  society's  proctor  at  Bome 
and  JIadrid.  According  to  Alegre,  Hint.  Comp.  Jrmt,  i.  273-7,  lie  maiiifested 
his  interest  ia  tliD  manner  that  would  most  quickly  enliven  their  religious 
zeal.  Ue  bron^lit  out  a  large  miantity  of  medals,  rosaries,  and  other  objects 
of  devotion  which  had  been  blessed  by  Pope  Gregory  VIIT.  The  trinkets 
were  distributed  to  the  Indians  during  tba  miswoos  yearly  undertaken  by  the 
fathers  of  the  college  of  Mexico. 

"  During  ten  yiara  he  serrcd  the  poor  in  the  hospital  of  Jesus  Nozaruie ; 
procured  the  foundation  and  enlargement  of  the  Jesus  Maria  convent,  and 
afforded  aid  to  the  indigent  prisoncra  in  the  jail.  At  tlua  time  the  idea 
occurred  to  hitn  of  founding  hospitals,  and  on  order  of  charity  for  all  perwns 
in  indigence.  Ara,  yida  Alvarez,  1-45. 
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In  15GG  Archbishop  Montiifar  gave  him  permission 
to  erect  a.  hospital.*^  In  it  the  congregation  of  Broth- 
ers and  order  of  Charity  had  origin,  its  object  being 
the  succor  and  care  of  the  indigent  and  the  sick.** 
Subsequently,  Father  Alvarez  founded  other  hospitals, 
to  wit:  in  Oaxtepec,  Jalapa,  Perote,  and  Puebla,  this 
last  in  or  about  1593. 

The  number  of  brothers  having  gradually  increased, 
and  also  the  resources  at  his  command,  Alvarez  en- 
laired  his  plans.  The  San  HipcSlito  in  Mexico  being 
too  small,  he  obtained  from  the  archbishop  and  viceroy 
the  site  and  chapel  adjoining  it,  and  with  his  own 
resources  and  the  aid  of  friends  erected  a  spacious  and 
solid  building  to  which  the  sick  were  transferred. 
After  he  had  begun  the  work  the  capitalist  Alonso 
de  Villaseca,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  as  the  friend  of 
the  Jesuits,  offered  him  one  hundred  thousand  pesos, 
if  he  would  permit  to  be  placed  on  the  building  his 
coat  of  arms,  and  a  motto  expressive  of  the  fact  that 
he,  Villaseca,  was  its  patron.  Alvarez  declined,  as  he 
could  not  dedicate  the  place  at  once  to  God  and  to 
man.*"  One  day  he  was  without  means  to  feed  the 
poor,  who  were  many.  So  he  started  with  an  image 
of  the  ecce  homo,  accompanied  by  two  little  boys 
through  the  arcades  of  the  petty  traders,  crying,  "  In 
the  name  of  God,  give  for  the  living  stones  of  Jesus 
Christ."  He  soon  returned,  it  is  asserted,  with  seven 
hundred  pesos  in  money,  a  number  of  blankets,  and 
other  articles. 

"  In  ths  am&U  square  later  called  Sai>  Bernardo,  facing  the  rtreet  of  tlwt 
iiomo  and  that  of  l'ort&  Cceli.  In  1507  a  licenas  naa  reissued  for  Uie  tonnda- 
tion  of  the  hospital  ot  San  Hipilito,  where  it  WM  nctnally  erected,  Viceroj 
Kuriquez  also  cheerfully  aothorizeU  it,  and  after  Ms  deportura  the  hospitu 
was  aided  by  tho  audiencia.  Id.,  18-9. 

^  Ita  members  were  called  hermonos,  and  their  superior  and  ruler  bod  the 
title  ot  hennano  mayor,  or  chief  brother.  Tho  tows  taken  were  of  chastity, 
■poverty,  obedience,  and  hospitality.  The  pope  on  tho  20th  of  May  1700 
luetituted  tlie  brotherhood  with  the  name  of  Congregacioa  de  San  Eipdlito, 
and  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Augustine.  Id.,  463-5. 

"His  charoctoriatic  answer  was:  'Que  Dies,  que  era  el  Patron  de  aqacUa 
obra,  daria  con  qu6  suatentar  euspiedias  vivas,  que  no  avia  de  tener  est*  obra 
Patron,  Eino  &  un  sob  Dios.'  TIig  eole  patron  woa  God's  image  with  ths 
motto  'DominuB  proTtdevit.'  Id.,  S(X-3,  111. 
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Father  Alvarez  not  only  gave  to  the  hospital  all  he 
possessed,  but  declared  it  the  heir  of  his  share  of  the 
estate  left  by  his  pareats,  with  the  only  condition 
that  his  brother  and  two  sisters  in  Spain  should  enjoy 
its  income  during  their  lives.*" 

The  order  of  Carmelites,  represented  by  eleven  of 
its  members  with  their  prelate,  arrived  in  the  city  of 
Mexico  on  the  17th  of  October  1585,"  and  were  given 
by  the  viceroy,  January  18,  1586,  the  charge  of  the 
hermita  de  San  Sebastian,  which  till  then  the  Fran- 
ciscans had  held.  On  the  25th  in  a  solemn  procession 
and  with  the  attendance  of  the  archbishop  the  host 
was  conveyed  thence  from  the  Franciscan  convent. 
This  was  the  6rst  foundation  of  the  order  that  became 
in  later  times  so  highly  honored  by  the  people  of 
Mexico.  Without  loss  of  time  the  new-comers  do-  . 
voted  themselves  to  their  duties  of  instructing,  con- 
soling, and  improving  the  natives. 

Their  province  was  constituted  in  1588  under  the 

■*  In  BO  doing  he  formally  Tcnotinced  all  legal  clatiM*  favoring  him,  declar- 
ing tliat  hia  poverty  uaa  of  his  own  seeking:  '  Yo  tengo  Totoda  la  tlichai 
pobreza,  quo  mo  iio  donado  aJ  dicho  HoapitAl.  Y  nssi  no  tengo  nccessttlad  do 
propriedod,  ui  usuFnictu  do  bienea,'  This  great  philanthropiBt  died  in  tlox- 
ico,  August  12,  1584.  aged  70.  /./.,  75-C,  179.  Arre.  Juan  Dint  ile.  Libra  de 
vidii  dH  proximo  evarigelico,  el  Vrner.  Padrt  Bernardino  Alvarez,  Men, 
170*2,  I'2mo,  ^H  pp.,  i  Icavea  and  2  cuts,  givea  a  full  account  of  the  life  and 
vorka  of  the  vcncrabls  Father  Bernardino  Alvarez,  founder  of  the  order  of 
uharity  and  tiospitalera  in  Mexico,  under  the  advocacy  of  Saint  Hyppolytaa, 
and  of  the  progress  made  by  the  order,  as  well  as  of  the  objects  of  its  institu- 
tiun.  The  atillior  held  the  highest  offices  in  tlie  archdiocese  of  Mexico,  and 
earlier  in  that  of  the  Isla  Espailola.  Like  all  works  of  the  kind  written  in 
the  early  days  by  ecclesiastics  it  ia  exceedingly  prolix,  but  at  the  souie  tinia 
eihftuativE  of  its  subject.  See  also  Morelli,  taaii  Novi  Orbit,  205,  337;  I'e- 
latifvrl.  Trot.  Mei.,  30-40;  Diario  Mex.,  vi.  422-3. 

*'  Oranadoi.  Tardea,  340,  says  15S6.  The  foundersof  the  order  in  Mexico 
were:  Priests,  Juan  do  la  Madre  do  Dioe,  the  prior;  Pedro  de  los  Apustoks. 
Pedro  de  San  Hilarion,  Ignacio  de  Jesus,  and  Franciaco  de  Bautiata;  cliorii- 
ters,  Jos*  de  Jesiis  Maria,  Juan  de  Jesila  Maria,  and  Hilarion  do  Jcaits; 
lay-brothers,  Arsenio  de  San  Ildefonw,  Oabriel  do  la  Madra  do  Dioa,  aud 
AnasUsio  de  k  Mudro  do  Dios.  Vtlanevrt,  Tral.  Jtfex.,  3C;  J/ei/ino,  Ckriii: 
San  Diego,  10;  Navarrete,  l!el.  Pereg.,  iii.  62;  Ponce,  iitl.,  in  Col.  Doe.  hitd., 
IviL  141,  BBVB  they  were  distriboted  between  Mexico  and  Pnebla.  Tiiron. 
Jliit.  Oen.,  vi.  190-200,  Phihp  IL  in  his  cC-dnla  of  June  6,  158.^.  directed 
tho  viceroy  to  permit  this  order  to  preach  in  tho  Philippines,  i^evt  Mexico,  or 
anywhere  else  that  its  superiors  desired,  and  to  aid  its  membcra  in  every  poa- 
siblc  way,  so  that  they  could  make  their  labors  useful.  Humirtz,  ^I'uf,  Mex,, 
in  ilomim,  Dom.  E>p.,  MS.,  338. 
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name  of  San  Alberto,  and  the  first  provincial  was 
Father  Eliseo  de  los  Milrtires,  who  arrived  in  Mexico 
in  1594,  Father  Pedro  de  los  Ap^stolea  governing  in 
his  absence  as  vicario  provincial.  For  divers  reasons 
the  Carmelites  gave  up  the  administration  of  the  par- 
ish of  San  Sebastian  in  159  8,  and  occupied  the  convent, 
which  they  held  from  that  time.  The  sons  of  Saint 
Tiierese  were  blamed  for  that  abandonment,  but  a  few 
years  afterward  the  wisdom  of  the  step  was  recog- 
nized when  the  ordinances  demanded  and  obtained 
the  full  control  of  the  parishes.  A  convent  of  bare- 
footed Carmelites  was  founded  October  1593  at  Valla^ 
dolid,  Michoacan,  and  another  August  20,  1597,  at 
Cclaya,  Guanajuato,  whose  first  prior  was  the  vener- 
able Father  Pedro  de  San  Hilarion.  In  the  course 
of  its  existence  in  Mexico  the  Carmelite  oi^anization 
became  very  wealthy,*" 

The  Benedictines,  or  friars  of  Saint  Benedict,  came 
to  Mexico  in  1589,  and  the  next  year  founded  the 
monastery  and  priory  of  Nuestra  Seilora  de  Monser- 
rate,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Mexico.** 
The  founder  and  first  prior  was  Friar  Luis  de  Boil,  a 
man  of  stern  piety,  the  greatest  of  iconoclasts,  and 
of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  destroyed  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  idols. 

Of  all  the  religious  orders  that  labored  in  New 
Spain,  the  Franciscans,  as  we  have  seen,  were  the 
first  authorized  to  engage  in  missionary  work  by  the 
crown.  Their  first  province,  in  the  city  of  Mexico, 
founded  in  1524  under  the  name  of  Santo  Evangelio, 
became  the  mother  of  all  Franciscan  provinces  in 
America.  Gradually  its  area  enlarged,  until  it  was 
found  necessary  to  make  territorial  subdivisions,  which 

"  Zerecero,  Bn.  Mix.,  6,  speaking  of  then  asMris  that  at  one  time  it 
olTDed  eatatcB  in  Son  Luia  Potoal  extending  from  tbe  capital  to  liiunpico,  120 

*'1ii  the  Bame  hon»e  where  bad  been  the  'Riicogimiento  de  mogereB,' 
founded  liy  Cipriano  do  AoeTedn  y  Ovallo.  the  compftnion  of  Bernardino  Al- 
varez. Ramkez,  Nta.  Mex.,  in  J/oiium.  Dom.  Esp.,  MS.,  336;  Medina,  Chriin, 
S.  Dityo,  11. 
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constituted  new  provinces,  and  to  which,  were  given 
new  names.  Thus  by  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  New  Spain  consisted  of  three  Franciscan 
provinces,  namely,  Mexico,  or  the  original  Santo 
Evangelio;  Michoacan,  or  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo;  and 
Yucatan,  or  San  JostS,  the  first  embracing  the  whole 
archdiocese  of  Mexico  and  the  diocese  of  Tlascala. 

The  Santo  Evangelio  used  a  seal  that  represented 
a  Franciscan  preaching  from  a  pulpit,  and  Indians 
around  it  attentively  listening."  The  other  two  prov- 
inces, Michoacan  and  Yucatan,  will  be  treated  of  in 
the  proper  place. 

Owing  to  scarcity  of  priests  from  deaths  and  other 
causes,  the  vacancies  left  having  been  only  partially 
filled*"  with  new  accessions  from  Spain,  the  Santo 
Evangeho,  between  1564  and  15G8,  abandoned  a  num- 
ber of  its  more  distant  houses,  on  the  ground  of  neces- 
sity, and  against  the  advice  of  the  marquds  del  Valle.** 

"Id  1530 it  had  more  than  80  conventa  and  moiuiBteriea  &t  an  Birerago 
dktaace  of  liic  or  eight  leagues  apart.  In  15S4-6,  for  canaei  that  will  ho 
explained,  it  had  only  G9,  with  a  little  leas  than  379  professed  frian;  of  which 
houses  38  were  ia  the  archbishopric,  30  in  the  dioceae  of  Tlascala,  and  one  ia 
Cuba,  which  with  Florida  belonged  to  the  province.  San  FnutciBCO  of  Zaco- 
tecas  and  San  SalYador  of  Tsunpico  were  cuatodios  under  it.  In  1B05-O,  with 
an  increase  of  laborers,  the  number  of  convents  had  risen  to  00,  including  14 
in  Zacat«caa  and  10  in  Tampico.  Xbo  province  also  had  choiveof  aomc  houses 
jit  New  Mexico,  of  three  nnnnerics  In  Mexico  city,  and  one  m  Fneblo,  and  of 
the  college  for  Indiana  in  TIatetulco.  The  province  of  Peru  belonged  to  it 
till  l5o3,  and  that  of  Guatemala  had  been  under  it  20  yean.  Mendiela,  Hint, 
Eclu.,  645;  Torquemada,  iii.  303-4!  P<mof,  Hel.,  in  Col.  Doc  Inid..  IviL  85- 
7;  retanciTrt, /'roi'.  S.£tnn|7.,24-5;i'j-OD.  S.  £ni«S.,MS.,  I,  2.  The  follow- 
iug  were  the  rulers  that  tlie  Santo  Evangelio  had  from  ita  foundation  to  the 
end  of  the  IGth  century.  At  first  it  was  a  custodia,  subject  directly  to  the 
miiiiat«r  eeneral  of  the  'minorites.'  Custodios:  Martin  de  Valencia,  lfi'24-7; 
Lnia  do  {^enaolida,  1027-30;  Martin  de  Valencia,  1030-3;  Jacobode  Teetera, 
133.1-0,  FrovincialaiGarciailoCiBnerofl,  1536-7i  Antonio  de  Ciudnd  Rjxlrigo, 
1037-40;  Marcoa  de  Nizo,  lf>40-3;  Francisco  de  Soto,  1043-G;  Alonso  Eangcl, 
1046-S;  Taribio  Motolinia,  1548-01;  Juan  de  Gaona,  1501-2;  Juan  de  Son 
Francisco,  1502-5i  [Vanctsco  de  Bnstamante,  1550-7;  Francisco  de  Toral, 
15o7~€0;  Luis  Eodriguez,  10G2-4;  Diego  de  Ohkrte.  1064-7;  Mignel  Navarro, 
lo67-70;  Alonso  de  Kscalona,  1570-3;  Antonio  Roldau,  1573-6;  Pedro  Oroz, 
157&-tl;  Domingo  deAreizaga,  i07S-Sl;  Miguel  Navarro.  1581-3;  PedrodoSan 
Sebastian,  1563-9;  Domingo  de  Areizaga,  108D-02;  Rodrigo  do  SintiUon, 
1502-5;  Jiuu  de  Lazcono,  1503-1000;  Buenaventura  de  Parades,  IGOa  iltit. 
diela.  Hint.  Eciea.,  540-3;  Torqmmada,  iii.  371-4. 

"  Of  24  friara  aent  out  by  the  king  with  Father  Mii^el  Navarro,  the 
greater  part  were  drowned,  their  ship  having  been  atranded  on  Garden  Keys. 
FraiKiacanot,  Abandtmo.  in  Pnm.  S.  Hvang..  MS.,  No.  12,  109-77. 

••  He  had  told  them  to  await  tho  king's  pleasure.  From  80  to  100  friara 
were  then  much  needed,  as  also  a  number  of  clergymen.    The  marquis,  as 
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They  again  took  charge  of  San  Juan .  Iztaqulmaxti- 
tlan,  however,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  viceroy,  and 
offered  to  do  the  same  with  any  other  he  might  desire. 

From  the  poverty  at  all  times  displayed  by  tlie 
Franciscans  grew  the  practice  of  giving  thom  alms. 
With  such  gifts  and  the  personal  service  of  the  na- 
tives were  built,  and  provided  with  all  necessaries, 
parish  churches,  convents,  and  numerous  chapels.  To 
give  some  idea  of  the  contributions  I  may  mention 
the  church  of  Santiago,  erected  at  the  cost  of  90,000 
pesos."  The  stone-cutters  and  masons  as  well  as  the 
common  laborers,  though  receiving  no  pay,  worked  as 
heartily  as  for  their  full  wages  in  money.  A  man, 
Juan  Nieto,  who  had  the  contract  for  supplying  the 
city  of  Mexico  with  beef,  during  thirty  or  thirty-five 
years,  furnished  the  large  convent,  with  its  eighty  or 
a  hundred  friars,  all  the  meat  required,  free  of  charge. 
Nieto  afterward  met  with  disaster,  lost  his  fortune, 
and  ended  his  days  in  the  convent  of  San  Francisco, 
receiving  for  his  sustenance  one  of  the  many  rations 
that  in  his  prosperity  he  had  contributed  to  others. 
The  Franciscans  for  forty  years  refused  to  receive  the 
royal  allowance  to  the  religious  orders  engaged  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Indians.  But  as  the  time  came 
when  voluntary  contributions  diminished,  they  were 
obliged  to  solicit  the  king's  aid.** 

The  following  rules  were  observed  by  the  order  in 
the  reception  of  new  members.  Each  novice  prior  to 
profession  had  to  make  a  solemn  declaration  setting 
I'orth  the  names  of  his  parents  and  his  age ;  and  that 

early  as  Oct.  15G3,  hod  called  the  king's  attention  to  thia  fact,  particalarlj 
eiiliimcniling  the  Franciacaiia,  whom  tlia  nal ivcB preferred  to  all  other  piieaU, 
JIu  tlioiiglit,  moreover,  that  the  orUcr  hoviag  npithsr  property  nor  iocone, 
L'oulil  bo  more  easily  contru'.lcd,  nnd  kept  obedient  to  the  royal  beheits.  Cor- 
lia,  CarLi,  in  Pneheco  imd  Cardtnut,  Cot.  Doc.,  iv.  4J7-8. 

"<  'i'liQ  memomnita  of  tlie  i>ld  convent  of  l>an  Fronciaeo  in  Uezico  showed 
entries  of  contributions  of  7,000,  0,000,  and  4,000  pcsoa,  and  an  almost  un- 
limited number  of  amoller  Biima,  *de  tnil,  de  quiniontos,  y  de  moi,  y  mcnoa 
cero!<,  (jue  estiis.'  Tonjnemala,  iii.  213. 

'"  In  JiLLiuury  1.JS7  the  viceroy  v/aa  directed  to  continue  to  them  the  ettpcnil 
of  100  jieaoa  and  1)0  iaufgaa  of  maize  every  yenr  per  man,  aa  hoil  been  there- 
t^furcdnnowith  tlio  three  mendicant  orders,  without  causing  them  useless  de- 
kys.  Tlio  order  was  i3sue<l  at  their  OHH  request.  (JniatadelaL'orviuti^lii., 
U.  121.   'i'ori/ueinaiia,  iii.  203-4. 
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in  prafessing  he  acted  of  his  own  free  will.  That 
declaration  he  subscribed  in  the  presence  of  the  father- 
gaardian,  the  master  of  novices,  and  two  other  priests 
as  witnesses.  Newly  professed  friars  were  formally 
notified  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
vent assembled  in  chapter,  that  if  at  any  time  it  should 
be  discovered  that  they  were  descendants,  within  the 
fourth  degree  of  lineage,  of  Moors,  Jews,  converts, 
or  heretics  sentenced  to  be  burned  alive  or  in  effigj', 
their  profession  would  become  null,  and  they  would  be 
ignominiously  expelled  from  the  order.  The  friars 
thus  warned  were  then  required  to  sign  their  names 
to  the  declaration  together  with  the  guardian,  master 
of  novices,  and  others." 

In  1585  it  was  ordered  that  friars  assigned  to  a 
province  in  the  Indies  could  not  he  detached  there- 
from and  sent  to  another  by  the  ordinary  prelates 
dwelling  in  any  part  of  the  Indies.  Friars  were  to 
go  direct  to  the  places  of  their  appointment.  The 
comisarios  who  had  procured  such  friars  in  Europe 
for  the  Indies  could  not  bestow  on  them  the  degrees 
of  preacher  or  confessor,  nor  give  them  a  license  to 
he  ordained.  Any  religious  who  had  gone  to  Spain 
from  the  Indies  could  not  return  unless  his  visit  to 
Spain  had  been  by  the  prelate's  orders  on  special 
business."  And  in  a  c^dula  of  October  20,  1580,  the 
king  forbade  the  departure  of  any  priest  for  Spain, 
without  first  obtaining  a  royal  license;  and  demanded 
information  as  to  the  number  of  religioaos  actudly 
needed,  so  that  he  might  provide  them." 

**  The  Libra  de  Bfcrpctontt  of  the  convent  of  Son  Fr&ncuco  of  Mexico, 

Vbich  in  the  original  ia  in  my  library,  in  full  of  such  decliirntiaiia. 

*' £iilalvtot  O'eiifra/en  df  Harcttona,  para  la  Familia  CuimoTilana,  dfta  Orilfa 
d' nvestro  StraphKi  Padrt  S.  FrancUro.  Mexico,  1585,  Bin.  fi>l.,  12.)  fol.  and 
15  1.,  nnpagcd.  This  is  a  rare  work,  which  contains  the  general  rules  of  the 
Franciscan  order,  decreed  hy  Father  FrajiciBco  Gonzogo,,  minister  gODcml  uf 
the  order;  later  reformed  and  recompiled  hy  a  namlier  of  priest*  who  had 
been  deputed  therefor,  and  accepted  and  approved  at  the  intermediate  general 
chapter  of  the  ciemontane  family,  held  at  Toledo  in  the  convent  of  Sau  Juan 
de  lbs  Reyes  of  the  province  of  Castile,  in  IQSD.  and  contirmed  hy  tlie  (^n- 
ersL  Tlie  book  contains  nine  chapten  of  ralei,  and  mach  other  information 
for  the  Me  of  the  Fmnciacan  order. 

'■The  ci^dula  was  addreued  to  all  orden,  including  the  Jesuits.  Ortknf 
de  la  Coro-ia,  Mlj.,  ii.  40. 
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The  Franciscans  having  scattered  themselves  in 
Bcvoral  fields  throughout  America,  the  prelates  general 
decided  to  commission  a  representative  under'the  title 
of  comisario  general  who  should  transact,  within  his 
jurisdiction,  the  important  affairs  of  the  order  with  the 
same  powers  as  if  the  minister  general  were  persooally 
present.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  comisario  general  of 
Now  Spain  extended  over  the  whole  of  Mexico,  Yu- 
catan inclusive,  and  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Cuba." 

As  the  head  of  so  lai^e  a  section  of  a  great  order 
he  possessed  a  power  before  which  even  the  king's 
vicegerent  was  compelled  to  bow.  This  was  instanced 
by  an  occurrence  in  1578,  exhibiting  the  haughtiness 
and  presumption  of  one  of  these  dignitaries,  Friar 
Francisco  de  Rivera,  which,  but  for  the  forbearance 
of  Enriquez,  might  have  been  followed  by  a  serious 
riot.  Rivera  one  day  visited  the  viceroy's  palace, 
asking  for  an  audience  to  treat  on  affairs  of  his  order. 
The  viceroy  being  engaged  could  not  at  once  grant 
him  the  interview.  The  friar  r&iented  the  delay  as 
an  afiront  to  himself  and  his  office  and  spoke  of  it 
from  the  pulpit.** 

The  viceroy  consulted  the  audiencia  on  what  he 
deemed  an  insult,  and  an  order  was  issued  to  Rivera 
to  depart  forthwith  for  Spain.  Knowing  that  he  must 
go,  the  friar  would  have  yet  one  more  fling  at  the 
viceroy.  Summoning  all  the  members  of  his  order, 
he  marched  at  their  head  out  of  Mexico  for  Vera 
Cruz,  carrying  a  crosa  and  chanting  the  psalm  "In 

"The  coTnisarios  generalea  of  the  order  that  Tisited  Mexico  were:  AIodm 
de  Roais.  i531-3,  who  died  and  waa  buried  in  Mexico;  Jiian  de  Qranada, 
1533-5;  Fraacisco  de  Osnna,  15.15-41;  Jscobo  de  Taatera,  1541-3;  Martin  de 
Uojacaatro,  I543-T)  Francisco  de  Buatamiuite,  1547-50;  Fnucisco  da  Mea.i, 
l.ViO-O;  none  chosen  till  liiCl;  Francisco  de  BustamanU,  1561-3;  Juoa  de 
San  Mi<{UGl,  15G3;  Diego  de  Olarte,  15G8 — lie  died;  Francisco  Se  Rivera, 
l.'iOO;  Miguel  Navarro.  1073;  Eodrigo  do  Soqucra,  1570;  Pedro  de  Oroz,  15S2; 
Alonso  Ponce,  15S4;  BenuTdino  d«  San  Cebriaji,  1580;  Pedro  da  Pila,  1593: 
Diego  MnQoz,  and  Diego  Caro,  who  died  in  a  short  while.  Alemiiela,  JJut. 
ZTdfJi.,  543-0;  Torquemada,  iii.  374-fl,  4C0-1. 

"  'Ea  Palauio  todo  ia  igualo,  y  no  ai  diferencia  de  lo  Secular  d  lo  Ecleeins. 
tico.'  Father  Torquoinadn,  i.  647-8,  in  describing  this  incident  naturally 
mokea  out  a  caac  for  bis  Fianciscan  brother,  whom  he  considers  justly  offended. 
Rivera,  after  his  recall,  retired  to  his  province,  San  Miguel,  aod  never  agnio 
heldolfice. 
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exitu  Israel  do  Aegipto."  The  people,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Franciscans,  became  greatly  excited, 
and  there  was  fear  of  trouble.  The  viceroy  felt  angry 
of  course,  and  was  disposed  to  punish  Rivera,  but  was 
per-suaded  from  it  by  his  friends,  who  brouglit  the 
commissary  back  to  the  city,  and  restored  the  appear- 
ance of  harmony  for  a  time.  But  the  viceroy  wrote 
the  king  upon  the  matter,  whereupon  the  indiscreet 
friar  was  at  once  recalled  to  Spain.  At  a  later  date 
the  tables  were  turned. 

In  1584  Friar  Alonso  Ponce  came  to  Mexico  hold- 
ing that  office.  He  presented  his  credentials  to  tlie 
nrchbishop-viceroy,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  But  his  mission  was  destined  to  hinder- 
anco  and  his  person  to  insult  at  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
vincial and  definidorcs  of  the  Santo  Evangelio  and 
others,  who  refused  to  recognize  him  as  their  superior. 
The  viceroy  and  audicncia  also  treated  Ponce  with 
great  indignity,  disregarding  every  consideration  due 
his  person,  oHice,  age,  and  ill-hc;iltli,  and  compelled 
him  to  leave  Mexico  belbre  he  had  fuliilled  Ids  mis- 
sion. Upon  his  return  from  Central  America,  on  his 
way  to  Michoacan,  lie  was  again  subject-ed  to  insults, 
and  hindered  in  performing  his  duties.  It  would  be 
an  almost  endless  task  to  enter  into  the  pai-tieulars 
of  this  scandalous  affair.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  the 
end  the  provincial  of  the  Santo  Evangelio  was  deprived 
of  his  oihee  by  the  superior  of  the  order  in  S]}ain,and 
all  the  acts  of  himself  and  the  definidores,  subsequent 
to  their  insubordination,  were  rejected  by  the  next 
general  chapter." 

**  They  had  sent  two  dopnties  to  the  chapter,  who  went  from  Vera  Cniz 
in  the  eamc  ihip  tlrnt  conveyed  Fatlier  Pedro  dc  Zirato,  the  deputy  of  (.ho 
tomisorio  general.  The  former  quarrelled  wiUi  tlio  latter  in  U.-lwna,  and 
continned  their  voyage  upon  another  vessel.  Tliey  were  capturcil  Uy 
French  corsairs,  carried  to  La  Eochello,  maltreat  d,  anil  lost  i-i.O'.r-)  pi'doii 
and  manyvalunblo  things  in  their  cliar^jc.  When  allowed  to  go  toti]>ain,  thiy 
found  tliero  Z;trate,  wlio  had  arrived  in  safety;  and  upiiu  iircsi'iitiii;^  them- 
B'.'lvca  to  take  their  Beats  iu  tlie  nliapter  they  were  not  aitmitti'd,  v.'hfrcas 
i^irato  was  recognized  and  took  part  in  the  proceeding!!.  I'onre,  /.W..  in  'V. 
Jfoc.  lufd.,  Ivii.  21,  1S2-0.  On  the  28lh  or  29th  of  December  ir.ST.  avi'iai 
to  violent  acts  of  the  civil  authorities  and  otheis  in  Fucbta  toward  the  couii- 
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The  new  coniisario,  who  arrived  in  1586,  despatched 
to  Spain  six  of  the  chief  instigators  of  the  disturb- 
ances, while  Ponce,  though  justified  by  his  superiors, 
was  igDominiously  sent  to  Spain  by  the  viceroy  in 
1588;  the  provision  made  for  him  and  his  secretary 
being  scanty  and  of  inferior  quality.** 

The  second  Franciscan  province  in  the  order  of 
precedence  was  that  of  MichoacaD.  Until  1565  it 
formed  together  with  Jalisco  a  custodia  that  had  been 
erected  in  1535  by  Father  Martin  de  la  Corufia,  or  de 
Jesus,"  and  it  progressed  so  much  in  the  foundation  of 
new  convents  that  the  general  chapter  held  at  Valla- 
dolid,  Spain,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  separate  province, 
with  the  name  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo.*'  About 
1570  it  had,  within  sixty  leagues,  twenty-seven  or 
twenty-eight  convents  with  fifty  friars.**    In  1586  the 

firovince  extended  over  one  hundred  and  twenty 
eagues  from  east  to  west,  with  a  comparatively  small 
expanse  from  north  to  south.  It  was  then  in  two 
distinct  portions,  namely,  Michoacan  with  twenty- 
three  convents  and  seventy-eight  friars,  and  New 
Galicia  with  twenty-five  convents.  About  this  time 
New  Galicia  gave  up  three  convents,  retaining  twenty- 
two,  with  fifty-seven  friars.  It  being  impossible  for 
one  provincial  to  visit  and  rule  so  vast  a  territory,  a 
comisario  provincial  was  created,  and  when  the  pro- 
vincial was  in  Jalisco  the  comisario  ruled  in  Michoacan, 

sario  general,  »gain«t  which  the  provisor  in  the  naine  of  the  absent  biihop 
had  solemnly  protested,  with  excommiinicfttion,  the  provisor  cansed  the 
lighted  cimdles  to  be  extin^ished,  the  doors  of  the  alcalde  mayor,  of  a  dele- 
g;ito<.f  the  viceroy,  &nd  of  the  other  excomnmnicated  persons,  to  be  stoned; 
tod  OS  he  WHS  proceeding,  aD  order  came  from  the  viceroy,  under  penalty  of 
furftitare  of  temporalities  and  of  baoishmetil,  to  raise  the  interdict  for  30 
days,  absolve  the  excommunicated,  and  go  to  Mexico  with  the  popera  in  the 
case  to  see  if  his  acts  were  just.  The  provisor  obeyed.  Ponce,  Bd.  in  CoL 
Hoc.  Inid..  Iviii.  310. 

*'  The  whole  occoont  may  be  found  in  C6L  Doe.  IiUd.,  Ivii-lviiL,  in  han- 
dreds  oF  pages. 

"  I£b  died  in  1C5S.  Beaunionl,  Cr6n.  MUh.,  v.  475-8. 

"  Beaiimont,  OtJii.  J/icA. ,  v.  SOS,  has  it  in  1566;  it  is  possible  this  wu  tba 
jrear  vben  the  chapter's  decree  had  effect. 

"  Most  of  them  were  very  old,  but  they  did  their  best,  and  indeed  acc(»n- 

£liahed  more  than  mauyyouDC  priests  elsewhere.  Mex.Rtl.,\iiPrm.8.Et)aiui., 
[S.,  No.  I,  i,  2. 
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and  vice  versa."  The  fathers  were  succcasful  in  naak- 
ing  converts  among^the  natives,  aided  in  their  eflPorts 
by  a  bull  of  Pope  Paulus  IV.;  but  after  a  time  new 
idolatrous  rites  sprang  up  under  the  garb  of  Christi- 
anity, and  in  the  Avalos  province  among  the  Teules  in- 
cendiaries sought  in  1558-59  to  thwart  their  work 
by  destroying  the  church  of  Chapulac,  the  hospital  at 
Zapotlan,  and  the  convent  at  Jala.  Supernatural 
manifestations  were  not  wanting  to  lend  interest  to 
the  religious  history  of  this  province.  Comisario 
general  Ponce  reports  sorcerers  in  Zapotlan,  and  tells 
of  the  flames  coming  up  in  a  hole  dug  by  an  Indian; 
they  were  extinguished  by  the  alcalde  mayor,  by 
pouring  in  holy  water. "^ 

The  custodia  of  Zacatecas  was  created  in  1566  with 
five  convents,  namely,  Nombre  de  Dios,  Sao  Juan 
Bautista  in  Durango,  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  in 
Topia,  one  in  the  San  Bartolomd  valley,  and  San 
Buenaventura  of  Penol  Blanco,  later  San  Juan  del 
Rio.  Its  first  custodio  was  Father  Pedro  de  Espina- 
reda,  famous  for  his  work  in  Durango  and  beyond." 
This  district  had  been  controlled  by  the  province  of 
Michoacan,  but,  Santo  Evangelio  friars  prevailing  in 
number,  it  was  transferred  to  their  province,  the  con- 
vent owned  at  Zacatecas  by  the  Michoacan  friars 
being  exchanged  for  one  at  Quer^taro.**  Such  was 
the  beginning  of  the  afterward  famous  province  of 
Nuestra  Seiiora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zacatecas."  Zaca- 
tecas thus  became  the  head,  which  till  then  had  been 
Nombre  de  Dios.  The  Franciscan  order  lost  many 
of  its  most  pious  and  energetic  members  during  the 
second  half  of  the  century,  sacrificed  by  the  savages 

**  Thii  custom,  however,  had  been  liucontiDneil  lately.  It  vaa  clear  th&t 
tho  province  ihotiM  be  divideil  into  two,  e»ch  nuder  ita  own  preUte.  Pouet, 
Be!.,  in  Co!.  Doc.  Ivid..  Ivii.  617-10. 

»>  Poncr,  IteL,  in  Col.  Doe.  /?(*/.,  Iviii.  101. 

"  About  159G  it  had  U  moiusberiea.  Mtnilirta,  IIM.  Ecki.,  545. 

"  The  exchonga  WM  not  BCtunlly  completed  till  1578.  Arle<nxi,Chr6n.  Zae., 
40-3. 

'^la  1T36  it  already  had  54  conTenta.  ArUgiii.  Id.,  51-130;  Iglemta  y 
Convenioi,  312-10;  Mtx.  Rel..  iu  Prov.  S.  Evaag.,  MS.,  No.  1,  1;  Btaumoat, 
Qniiu  ilkh.,  V.  507. 
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amonnf  whom  they  were  engaged.  Others  were  sub- 
jectea  to  blows,  floggings,  wounds,  iocarceration,  and 
general   ill-treatment." 

The  province  of  Yucatan  was  founded  as  a  custodia 
in  1533,  but  owing  to  an  Indian  revolt  it  was  lufb 
vacant  for  eleven  years,  until  1 544,  when  it  was  reoccu- 
pied  by  Father  Lorenzo  de  Bienvenida.^  From  1 534 
to  151)3  thirteen  bands  of  Franciscans  arrived,  tho 
total  number  of  friars  being  one  hundred  aud  fifty- 
six.'*  The  first  custodial  chapter  held  September  29, 
1549,  presided  over  by  Comiiiario  La  Puerta,  elected 
Father  Luis  de  Villalpando  fii-st  custodio.*'  Yucatan 
and  Guatemala  by  authorization  of  the  general  chapter 
at  Aciuila,  were  joined  in  one  province  and  seceded 
from  that  of  the  Santo  Evangelio  of  Mexico  in  1559, 
the  provincial  to  be  alternately  taken  from  the  two 
sections.  The  first  provincial  chapter,  held  September 
13,  15GI,  chose  Father  Diego  de  Landa  first  provin- 
cial,'^ Father  Bienvenida  attended  the  general  chapter 

"The  following  appear  as  murdertd:  Bernard  Cossin,  a  Frercbman,  for 
■whom  tlie  lionor  of  protlio-tnartyr  was  claimed,  lint  i3 en lo J  in  favor  of  brother 
Juan  Calero,  Ba.iil  to  have  been  Ihe  iirat  'criBtiano  viejo'  sacriliced  in  Xew 
Cialiciainor  about  1Q41:  Antonio  deCufllar,  Juan  do  Fadil!a.  Juan  de  Tapia, 
Juan  Scrrtito,  Francisco  Lopez,  Juan  de  Santa  Mana,  Agustin  Ivodri;^rz, 
I'edro  de  iiiii'gos,  Francisco  Doncel,  Francisco  Lorenzo  or  Laurencio.  I'ab.c. 
de  Acevedo,  Juan  do  Ifcrrcra,  Alonso  de  VillalobOH,  Andn;«  da  ta  I'lielila, 
Juan  del  Rio,  Francisco  Gil,  and  AnJriSs  do  Ayala,  Of  tho  loat-DameiL  the 
Indians  wlio  killed  him  said,  'no  hnbiau  podido  cocer  la  cabe^a.'  Tho  miir- 
dersot  Ayala  Bad  Gil  au'l  Indiana  in  their  service  was  avenged  by  aforcefitiii) 
Guailalajara,  and  about  900 of  tho  revolted  Indians  were  captured  and  canicil 
to  that  city,  a  number  being  put  to  death  and  quartered.  The  rest  wera 
made  slaves,  aoma  for  life,  and  otliers  for  a  term  of  yeare.  MeatioQ  is  also 
made  of  eiglit  Or  ten  other  Franciscans  wEio  fell  victims  to  savage  fury;  their 
names  are  not  given,  iffiidiela.  Hint.  Ecle*.,  733-GS;  Torqur-madn,  iii. 
CiJr^M;  Vetanci-Tf,  Mrnolon.,  15;  FcmaHda,  IIUL  Edea.,  163-D;  Fonce,  Rel., 
in  Co.'.  Doc.  laid.,  Iviii.  52-3. 

'*  Vetaiicert,  CMn.  S.  Evantj.,  24. 

"^Tlie  first  party  was  that  of  Father  Jacobo  de  la  Teat«ra;  the  largest,  of 
30  or  34,  cnmcunderDie^'odoLan<la;therewcrD  several  of  18,  10,  1'2.  aud  10. 
Amon^  those  friars  are  worthy  of  mention,  baaidcs  Bienvenida  and  Landa, 
Gerunniio  de  Leon,  Luis  do  Vilialpajido,  Juan  Coroncl,  and  Peilro  Cirdetc, 
('.V/u««(/o,  Ili^l  Yvc,  330-58,  38S-!>,  414-15,  515-31,  553-8,  591-2,  734-0, 
7oS-3i   I'oiywri,  Chrda.  Gvt.,  C3G-3. 

"  The  custodiawna  erected  wiUi  only  twoconventa,  Mrnd'ietfi,Jiii't.  Edft., 
3S2.  The  succeeding  custmlios  wore:  Lorenzo  de  Bienvenida,  15^;  FraociBCO 
Navarro,  lijOi  Dicpo  do  Landa,  1559;  Franciacodo  la  Torre,  ISCOv  CoyoUedo, 
JIM.  Yut:..  2IJS-9,  2iSS-90,  300-8, 

"•The  second  waa  I'VaDciscodo  la  Torre,  chosen  1 563,  vice  Londa  resigned ;  seo 
renurka  on  rchitioiis  between  BinhopToral  and  Landa.  CogoUvdo,  Jiist.  I've., 
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at  Yalladolid  in  1565,  and  obtained  the  separation  of 
Yucatan  from  Guatemala,  to  form  a  separate  province 
named  San  Jos^.  On  the  13th  of  April  1567,  the 
first  chapter  of  the  new  province  was  held  at  MiSrida, 
and  Francisco  de  la  Torre  was  made  first  provincial/' 

The  Franciscans  held  the  whole  field  in  Yucatan, 
apparently  disliking  the  introduction  of  other  orders. 
It  is  said  that  in  1553  there  was  a  great  famine  in 
the  region  of  Itzamal,  and  the  people  would  have 
greatly  suffered  but  for  the  help  of  Father  Landa, 
tlic  guardian  of  the  convent,  who  during  six  months 
supplied  maizo  not  only  to  the  local  population,  but 
also  to  strangers  who  came  to  him  for  relief.*' 

There  were  many  Franciscans  in  Mexico  besides 
those  named,  who,  for  their  pious  life,  learning,  and 
valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  conversion,  deserve 
a  special  mention.  Among  them  are  the  following: 
Bernardino  de  Sahagun,  the  distinguished  writer  who 
came  to  Mexico  in  1529,  and  died  m  1590;  Francisco 
de  Zamora,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  office  at  court, 
who  gave  up  all  and  became  a  humble  friar;  Alonso 
do  Huete;  Juan  Fucher,  or  Focher,  a  French  lawyer, 
who  joined  the  order  and  became  a  legal  light  in 
Mexico;  Juan  de  Mesa,  Hernando  Pobre,  Juan  de 
Romanones,  Alonso  Urbano,  Miguel  de  Torrejoncillo, 
Alonso  de  Topas,  Juan  de  Bdjar,  Francisco  de  Villal- 

30S,  5Mi  Mendittn,  Niat.  Eelo.,  362-5;  VeUmcvrt,  Ckrdn.  Frov.  S.  Evanq.,  2i; 
roa7'iei,  Chnfn.  Grai.,  144-8,  179-60. 

"His  BUCcesBora  were;  Juaii  de  ArmalloneB,  chosen  1670;  TomS de  Arenas, 
1573;  Pedro  do  Noriega,  lu7(t;  Eetnando  SopucrU,  a  native  of  MOrida,  and 
Bon  of  one  of  the  conquerors;  Uili),  Tom6  de  Arenas,  reijlected  15S)<;:  Pedro 
Cardete,  1585;  Alonso  de  Rio-trio,  1583:  Henmndo  de  Sopncrta,  reelected 
1501;  Gcninimo  do  Leon,  1504,  who  died  the  Bftme  year,  and  Sopnerta  com- 
pleted hia  term;  Alonso  de  Rio-frio,  reelected  1507;  and  Francisco  Arias  1  us- 
tamanto,  IGOO.  Coyollido,  liUt.  Yuc,  307-8,  325-6,  336,  3S6-8,  393-^,  411- 
15.  423.  VQ:.qua,  Chrda.  Oval.,  274;  .Vendltlii.  i!ia.  L'cles.,  .383,  645-8; 
Torqueniada,  iii.  337;  Ponct.  Hrl ,  in  tW.  Doe.  InM.,  Ivli.  24-5,  Ivlii.  382, 304, 
470;  Fancoun'a  llial.  Yvc,  106-0. 

"It  is  reported  by  CogoUudo,  Hint.  Tuc,  201,  that  no  diminution  wes 
apparent  in  the  convent's  granary  at  the  end  of  the  famine.  The  same  writer 
tells  of  the  virgin  of  Itzamal,  how  the  image  was  brought  from  Guatenial.l 
and  placed  In  the  uonvcnt  at  that  place,  where  the  Indians  venerated  it.  The 
Spaniards  wanted  it  in  Mfirida,  bat  their  cfforta  to  carry  it  away  proved  in 
vain,  the  virgin  herself  resisting.  'No  baataron  fui-rfas  linmanas  para 
mouerla  del  paeblo.'  KumborleBs  miracles  aie  attributed  to  this  image. 
Hist.  Un.,  Yol.  IL   U 
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bal,  Francisco  de  Marquina,  Francisco  de  Leon,  and 
Mclchor  de  Benavente.  All  the  above  fifi^red  in  the 
province  of  the  Santo  Evangelio,*'  Another  very  re- 
markable man  was  the  lay  brother  of  minoritea  Friar 
Sebastian  do  Aparicio,  a  native  of  Gudiiia,  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  Spain,  of  humble  birth.  On 
coming  to  New  Spain,  he  was  for  several  years  en- 
gaged in  lowly  pursuits,  but  always  noted  for  the 
purity  of  his  life.  He  was  twice  married,  and  yet  it 
is  alleged  that  he  maintained  continence.  At  the 
early  death  of  his  second  wife  he  surrendered  all 
worldly  goods  and  joined  the  Franciscans  as  a  donado, 
bocommg  afterward  a  brother.  He  served  in  the  con- 
vent of  Puebla  as  its  solicitor  for  alma  until  bis  death, 
which  occurred  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  on  the  25th 
of  February  1600.  Many  miracles  are  ascribed  to 
him;  he  was  beatified  and  canonized,**  since  which 
time  he  has  been  recorded  in  the  Homan  calendar 
as  the  beato. 

Among  the  distinguished  Franciscans  of  Michoacan 
were  Pedro  de  Oroz,  a  great  theologian  and  linguist, 
■who  died  about  1597;  Miguel  de  Gomalez,  theologian 
and  linguist,  who  is  said  to  have  mastered  the  Tarascan 
language  in  80  days;  Ger6nimo  de  la  Cruz;  Joseph 
de  Angulo,  one  of  the  c(mquerors  of  New  Spain,  and 
late  captain  and  treasurer  of  New  GaHcia;  Juan  de 
San  Miguel;  and  Maturin  Gilberti,  a  Frenchman.*' 

Some  members  of  the  Santo  Evangelic,  in  or  a  little 
prior  to  1544,  under  the  impression  that  the  old  vow 
of  poverty  and  strict  discipline  were  already  declin- 
ing, resolved  to  found  another  province  for  attaining 
greater  observance  of  the  rule.     Father  Alonso  de 

"JI/rti(Ii<(a,  Hi»i.  i:«/M.,  030-67,  077-715;  Torqtirniada,  VSO-eea-,  Vrlan- 
errt,  Mei,oloa.,GS. 

*'  Hi9  Kift  of  miracles  was  made  to  oppear  at  the  Botnan  curia,  and  Pope 
Clement  XIII,.  on  tho  2il  of  May  1703,  <lccrecd  him  duly  beatified  behI 
cunuiiizcd,  which  cniiscd  grcnt  joy  not  ooly  in  GaUcia  hut  in  all  Mexico,  anil 
rarticiilnrly  in  I'uebia.  J.'oilrl'jiie^,  i'iila  ilf  jiptirifio,  1-234,  with  portrait. 
Tlio  city  of  Pnehhi  fonnoltv  made  him  its  patron  saint.  VeiajKvrt,  MtHoloti., 
n~:-l:   Bfaumaut.  Crdi:  .Vich.,  iv.  580-4. 

"  Toniuemaila,  iii  5M-C1. 
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Esealona  for  himself  and  others  applied  to  the  min- 
istro  general  for  the  requisite  permission,  which  was 
granted;"  the  new  province  being  named  after  tha 
father  general,  Andres  de  la  Insula,  Provincia  Iiisu- 
lana,  with  Esealona  for  first  provincial.  They  jour- 
neyed into  the  interior,  but  could  find  no  suitable  spot 
on  which  to  plant  themselves.  Everywhere  they  on- 
countered  obstacles  until  they  saw  the  uselessnoss  of 
further  effort,  when  by  common  consent  they  returned 
and  were  kindly  received  into  the  old  fold.  At  this 
time,  1554,  the  order  had  occasion  to  send  religious 
to  Guatemala,  and  Esealona  started  barefooted  as 
the  prelate  of  nine  others  for  that  field,  where  they 
labored  several  years  ineffectually,  and  then  returned 
to  Mexico. 

Another  order  of  Franciscans  entered  the  field  of 
Mexico  in  1580  or  1581,  consisting  of  fifteen  barefooted 
friars  under  Father  Pedro  del  Monte,  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Saint  Joseph  in  Spain.*"  They  were  given 
habitation  in  the  hospital  of  San  Cosme  and  San 
Damian."  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  province 
of  San  Diego  de  Alcald.  Through  Father  ilonto's 
exertions"'  the  erection  of  a  convent  was  effected  on 
the  plaza  de  San  Hip6lIto  with  the  ordinary's  permis- 
sion and  the  assistance  of  friends.''  The  construction 
was  begun  in  1591,  and  occupied  several  years;  indeed 
it  was  not  finished  till  IG21.  When  the  barefooted 
Franciscans  had  several  convents,  though  not  coni- 

"  E^ght  prieata,  among  them  Juan  de  KibUB,  one  of  the  origiiuil  12  pio- 
neers,  onU  four  lay  brothers  nnitcd  in  the  effort,  ilenditla,  Hi-l.  Ldei. ,  li'J3, 
CttS-O;  Torqaemaila,  iii.  401-2, 

"  In  1570  or  1578  a  party  of  21  tinder  Pedro  do  Altaro,  came  to  Mexico. 
tSooQ  after  moat  of  them,  if  not  nil,  went  to  the  Philippines.  Sledlnu.,  Chriiii, 
S.  Difiio,  8;  liamira.  Not.  iltx.,  in  Momim.  Dim.  Enp.,  MS.,  341. 

"  It  was  asserted  that  tiiey  also  were  boiuul  for  the  Philippince,  but  diil 
not  go.  Ramirrz,  Not,  ilfx.,  in  iloiiam,  Dom.  Kip.,  324,  3*21. 

''Father  Monte  was  highly  esteemed  by  Archbishop  Moya  and  Viceroy 
Conde  de  U  Coruila,  and  often  consulted  on  govemmcnt  oftaim,  Iwiiig  olao 
entrusted  by  the  former  with  a  delicate  commission  to  Spain  and  Home.  Ho 
was  the  [irst  visitador  of  his  order  in  the  Phiiippinea,  vlienuo  he  did  not  conio 
back  to  Slcxico,  owing  to  age  uud  infirmiticB.  Midiiia,  Chriin.  S.  iJk'jii,  ITi,  23. 

^  Mateo  Mauleon  md  iiis  wife  supplied  the  funds  and  obtained  the  liotior 
and  right  of  patronage.  Medina,  Chrdn.  S.  IJiego,  27;  Eamire:,  Jfot.  Mrx., 
in  Monum.  Bom.  E»p.,  MS.,  341. 
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pleted,  in  New  Spain,  they  were  constituted  Into  a 
custodia,  subject  to  the  province  of  San  Gregorio  of 
Manila,  which  was  confirmed  by  Philip  II.  Father 
Pedro  Ortiz  was  made  custodio,  and  departed  from 
Spain  at  the  head  of  fifty  religious  destined  for  the 
Philippines.     He  was  at  once  recognized  in  Mexico, 

August  19,  isas." 

In  1599  the  custodia  of  San  Diego  had  seven  eon- 
vents,  one  of  them  in  Oajaca,  and  made  application  for 
a  separate  government  as  a  province  deteched  from 
that  of  Manila.  As  there  was  no  opposition,  the 
pope  issued  his  brief  September  IGth  constituting  the 
new  provinces  with  its  custodio,  father  Gabriel  Bap- 
tista,  as  provincial.  This  was  sanctioned  by  the  crown 
on  the  24th  of  December  following.™ 

The  Dominican  order  at  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury had  in  New  Spain  two  provinces,  namely:  San- 
tiago de  Mexico  with  forty-eight  monasteries,  and 
Sau  Hipdlito  de  Oajaca  with  twenty-one.  From  the 
acts  passed  by  the  several  chapters  of  the  order  prior 
to  1589,  we  may  infer  that  members  were  strictly  held 
to  the  rules  of  poverty  and  mendicancy.  They  were 
to  be  not  only  virtuous  and  chaste,  but  were  to  avoid 
temptation.  They  were  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
false  charges;  aBd  every  member  was  forbidden  to  ask 
from  any  person  of  whatever  race  anything,  for  him- 
self, any  one  else,  or  his  convent,  save  what  the  rule 
prescribed.  No  one  was  to  go  to  Spain  without  writ- 
ten permission  from  the  provincial.     It  was  enjoined 

^  Ortiz  went  as  a  misBLonary  to  the  Philippines,  and  later  to  Cambod^ 
whprF?  lie  perished  at  tlie  bandB  of  tlie  Laos.  Medina,  Chnin.  San  Dv-go,  30. 

"  Tliia  erection  of  tlie  province  waa  confirmed  in  the  gcnenJ  chapter  of 
the  order  in  Toledo,  1G06,  together  with  that  of  San  Francisco  of  Zacatccas. 
iMina,  C/infn.  S.  Diego,  40.  During  the  period  named  the  following  friani 
of  ttic  order  alao  distinguished  thomaclvea:  Francisco  Torantos,  Antonio  de 
Santa  Maria,  Crist6bal  de  1a  Cruz,  OiBt6bal  de  Ibarra,  Miguel  de  'Uilaven. 
Tha  last  nomed  waa  a  doctor  of  theology  of  the  university  of  Alcali,  a.  man 
of  cxtmordinary  eloquence,  who  had  oeen  the  guardian  of  his  convent  in 
Madrid.    About  1585  he  brought  out  a  party  of  raiasionaries,  who,  after  tar- 


rying for  a  time  in  Mexico,  were  most  of  them  sent  to  the  Philippines  under 
Peter  Baptist  as  commiasary.  Talavera  retained  a  few  to  help  form  the  cus- 
todia. Medina,  U,  2a-&  Oramdoa,  Tarda,  339. 
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that  no  member  of  the  order  should  be  present  at  the 
election  of  officials  in  Indian  towns,  or  in  any  way 
interfere  with  those  officials  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties,  or  assume  a  right  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment on  or  demand  pecuniary  penalties  lEom  Indians. 
Marriage  cases  of  an  objectionable  or  doubtful  nature 
were  to  be  referred  to  the  diocesan.  The  religious 
were  to  win  the  natives  by  kindness,  "con  amorosas 
y  graciosas  palabras,"  not  preaching  words  to  amuse, 
but  sound  doctrine  to  fructify  their  soula.  The  Ind- 
ians were  not  to  be  charged  for  the  administration  of 
the  sacraments,  ringing  of  bells,  or  other  service,  but 
their  gifts  might  be  accepted.  The  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  the  rules  passed  by  the  chapter  were  quite 
severe."  If  they  grew  careless  there  was  an  eye 
upon  them;  the  king  had  to  remind  the  Dominicans, 
and  with  them  the  Austin  friars,  on  the  18th  of  July 
15G2,  that  they  were  mendicants." 

The  Dominican  community  founded  in  Mexico  in 
1526  was  ruled  from  this  time  to  1 535  by  a  vicario  gen- 
eral;'* from  1535  to  1568,  by  a  provincial  whose  term 
was  of  three  years;  from  and  after  1568,  of  four  years.'* 
The  first  to  hold  the  office  was  Domingo  de  Betanzos,^' 

^'Aclat  Ptov.,  MS.,  1-178.  The  Artai  Provindala  de  la  Provincia  ile 
Santiago  rfe  iltxico  del  Ordrn  de  Pmlkadoree,  a  monagcript  of  my  collec- 
tion, uro  tho  original  minutes  from  154D  to  l&SH  of  the  chapters  held  by  the 
DominicOD  proviuce  of  Mexico,  fnmiahing  lists  of  its  members  at  difieresC 
periods,  where  they  were  stationed,  and  other  informntion  touuhlcg  that  order. 

'-J/.a;.  Col.  Lfirt>«(18Cl),lDtrod.  ^tlvii.  Nine  members  of  the  Order  were 
honored  with  the  office  of  father  confessor  of  the  ruling  viceroy.  Of  those 
wlto  had  passed  some  portion  of  their  lives  in  Mexico,  four  became  archbishops; 
fifteen  obtained  bishoprics;  five  were  appointed  bisliops  anil  declined  to 
accept  the  ollice;  two  were  governors  of  tlio  arehdioccBe  of  Jlexico;  and  sev- 
eral Dihers  were  profcsson  of  the  univenitj.  JJdvila,  Coniiiiuacioii,  MS., 
310-11. 

"  1.  Thomas  Ortiz,  who  aftenvard  became  bishop  of  Santa  Marts;  2. 
Vicente  do  Santa  Maria;  3.  Domingo  dc  Bctanzos;  4.  Fr.nncisco  da  San 
Miguel,  wlio  came  from  La  Espaflola;  he  later  called  himself  provincial  of 
Mexico  under  an  election  mode  uf  him  in  luiM.  But  his  chiim  to  the  office  is 
denied  on  the  plea  that  tlie  electoral  rules  had  not  been  oliBer\'Gd.  lluvila, 
C'oHtlviiatum,  JfS.,  2St-5. 

"  Fope  Julius  II.  regarded  the  rcasoni  tor  the  change  oa  good,  and  ordered 
thu  provincial's  term  to  lie  quadricnnial;  and  the  intenncdiato  chapUira  to  lu 
lic}d  every  two  yean  instead  of  every  year  as  formerly.  Tiio  general,  Father 
Vicente  Justiniano,  by  his  patent  of  May  12,  1 JW),  ordered  itearricil  out,  and 
'cl  oticio  de  Prouincial  dure  ()uatro  aftos.'  /.'ciwcimi,  //[■(.  VAyapa,  57. 

''Uia  successors  were,  in  the  order  given:  Pedro  Uclgado,  1338;  Domingo 
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■who  later  declined  the  bishopric  of  Guatemala.  A 
prior's  term  never  exceeded  two  years. 

In  1550  an  order  had  been  issued  to  segregate  from 
the  province  of  Santiago  in  Mexico  all  convents  and 
houses  existing  in  Chiapas  and  Guatemala,  and  they 
went  to  form  a  part  of  the  newly  created  province 
of  San  Vicente  de  Chiapas  y  Guatemala,  This  took 
effect  from  August  15,  1551."  As  the  chief  convent 
belonging  to  the  order  was  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay, 
notwithstanding  heavy  expenditure  by  the  friars,  in 
1552  the  king  ordered  that  it  should  be  rebuilt  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown." 

Among  the  Dominicans  who  distinguished  them- 
selves in  Mexico,  aside  from  provincials,  are  Juan 
Lopez  Castellanos,  Hernando  de  la  Paz,  Juan  de 
Alcdzar,  noted  for  his  great  eloquence,  in  the  Spanish, 
Mexican,  and  Zapotec  languages ;  Diego  Osorioj  after- 
ward visitador  to  Peru,  who  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Carthagena,  and  to  whom  the  university  of  Mexico 
paid  doctor's  honors  at  his  funeral.  Pedro  de  Pravia 
was  a  learned  man  who  held  the  office  of  definidor 
in  the  order,  as  %vell  as  other  positions  of  honor  and 
trust.  He  declined  the  mitre  of  PanamSl,  and  on  the 
departure  of  Archbishop  Moya  for  Spain  was  left  as 
governor  of  the  archdiocese,  which  office  he  filled  till 

lie  k  Cruz,  1541,  who  declined  the  see  of  Kew  Oalicia;  Pedro  Delgado,  1544; 
lio  refuacil  the  ace  of  I^ia  Charcasj  Domingo  tie  Sontn  Maria,  1547;  Anilrtis  da 
Kloguer,  IJjoO;  Bcnmnlo  de  Alburqucrquc.  lOoS,  later  biahop  of  Oajoca;  Do- 
miugo  de  Santa  Maria,  15o0;  Pedro  de  la  PcSa,  155!),  who  became  biabop  of 
Quito;  Criatiibal  do  la  Cruz,  15G2;  Pedro  do  Fcrtu,  later  bishop  of  Chiapas; 
Juan  de  C'l^rdobn,  l.iGS;  Domiu"o  de  Agtiina^  IQ7-;  Gabriel  de  San  Joseph, 
1570;  Andres  de  Ubilla,  1581,  bccamo  bishop  of  Cliiapaa,  and  later  oboscn 
for  Sliclioocan:  Domisgo  de  Aguinaga,  1585;  Gabriel  de  San  Joseph,  15S9; 
Pedro  Guerrero,  1593;  Pascnol  do  la  Anunciacion,  who  after  ooo  year  re- 
si^ucd;  tlie  ollice  then  went  into  the  hiuida  of  the  vicario  general  and  visita- 
duri  and  Jusn  de  Uohorqucs,  1509,  who  afterward  was  bishop  of  Venezuela, 
and  later  of  Oajttca-  Diieila,  CoutiHiiacion.  US..  2U-5. 

"The  teiiuost  dune  from  the  province  iu  Mexico,  whose  mleni  did  not 
approve  of  a  very  extended  area,  preferring  to  provide  a  requisite  number  of 
I'.iiiiisters  so  that  every  place  witliin  its  ten'itory  could  be  properly  attended 
to.  iMinila  Padilta,  Ui't.  Fi-nd.,  110-11.  Augnat  8,  1531,  the  king  ordered 
tSiat  each  Domiuican  friar  should  be  allowed  yearly  one  and  one  half  orrobas 
of  wine  for  saenunental  use.  Puga,  CaluUtno,  182;  Jieritaal,  Hiit,  Ckyapa, 
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his  death,  which  occurred  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
His  government  was  strict.  Besides  these  were  Juan 
de  C6rdoba,  an  old  soldier,  and  one  of  the  humblest 
as  well  as  most  efficient  members;  Francisco  do  Agui- 
lar,  one  of  Cortf5s'  prominent  and  trusted  soldiers  at 
the  conquest  of  Mexico,  a  man  of  lofty  thoughts  and 
generous  impulses,  beloved  by  the  natives,  and  who 
wore  the  haoit  forty-two  years,  proving  himself  as 

food  a  soldier  of  Christ  as  he  had  been  of  the  king; 
uan  de  la  Magdalena,  a  son  of  Juan  Alonso  de 
Estrada,  who  was  governor  of  Mexico  in  1527,  and 
who  died  in  Ciudad  Real  of  Chiapas  in  1579;  Tomds 
de  San  Juan,  a  good  scholar,  exemplary,  religious, 
and  an  eloquent  preacher;  and  Domingo  de  la  Aoun- 
ciacion,  who  never  ate  flesh,  wore  linen,  or  rode  on 
horseback.  Of  the  last  named  it  is  said  that  once 
when  in  great  peril  of  being  drowned,  he  was  saved 
by  a  piece  of  the  lignum  crucis  that  ho  carried  on  his 
person.  He  died  in  Mexico  in  1591,  at  the  ^o  of 
eighty,  an  object  of  love  and  veneration.''* 

The  rich  province  of  Oajaca  was  almost  entirely 
intrusted  to  the  Dominicans.  They  lost  no  time  in 
taking  possession  of  the  most  convenient  places,  where 
they  erected  convents,  many  of  whose  priests  won 
for  themselves  and  their  order  honorable  distinction. 
Their  progress  seems  to  have  been  slow  at  first,  and 
beset  with  much  diflSculty,  the  old  idolatrous  doc- 
trines having  such  a  powerful  hold  on  the  Indian 
heart."*  Cociyopu,  king  of  Tehuantepoc,  who  had 
been  dispossessed  of  his  dominions,  notwithstanding 
he  had  adopted  Christianity  and  submitted  in  peace 
to  the  Spanish  rule,  feeling  indignant  at  such  treat- 
ment, and  believing  that  a  religion  which  permitted 

"Fernandez,  Uift.  Ecla.,  106-8,  IIB;  Ddrila.  Coxtinnadon,  MS.,  160-2, 
307-8;  DdviUt,  PadiUa,  Hiat.  Fvnit.,  343-01,  408-009:  Ditc  Univ.,  ii.  032; 
iv.  703;  Tiii.  100-1,  144,  370-1,  528;  ix,  U3-6,  232. 

'•In  maoy  ploces  idols  were  discovered  bv  the  priests  buried  nnder  a 
croaa,  which  was  apparently  nell  cared  for  bhii  venerated,  or  under  the  very 
altars  in  the  churches,  and  on  which  the  henthcnisli  aacritices  were  sometimes 
ofiered.  All  such  idols,  in  whatever  form,  were  cleBtroyad.  Ddv'da  PadiUa, 
JIut.  Fvnd.,  035-44;  Buryoa,  Geog.  Daxrip.  Oq}.,  ii  387. 
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injustice  and  oppression  must  be  false,  abandoned  it 
and  returned  to  his  old  faith,  and  was  discovered 
sacrificing  aa  high-priest  to  the  idols,  with  six  of  his 
people.  Father  Bernardino  de  Santa  Maria,  the 
vicar  general,  admonished  him  in  private,  reasoning 
tenderly,  but,  as  he  persisted,  he  and  his  accomplices 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Dominican  convent.  The 
people  clamored  for  his  liberty,  and  the  civil  author- 
ity, fearing  possible  trouble,  asked  the  priest  to  per- 
suade Cociyopu  to  speak  to  his  people  and  calm  them. 
The  king  replied  that  his  vassals  were  his  children, 
and  were  righteously  grieved;  nevertheless  he  asked 
them  not  to  add  to  his  sorrows  by  violent  acta.  "It  is 
the  will  of  heaven,"  he  said.  "I  am  well  treated  and 
happy,  and  you  must  not  break  the  peace."  Never- 
theless, he  refused  to  recognize  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bishop  Alburquerque's  commissioners  to  try  him, 
because  aa  a  subject  of  the  Spanish  crown  his  case 
should  go  to  the  viceroy  and  audlencia,  before  whom 
it  had  bben  already  kid.  He  went  to  Mexico  about 
the  year  1563,  summoned  to  appear  before  the  high 
court  of  the  audieneia,  and  on  his  journey,  though 
apparently  in  custody,  was  greeted  everywhere  as  be- 
fitted the  king  of  Tehuantepcc,  the  son  of  Cociyoeza, 
grandson  of  one  Mexican  emperor,  and  brother-ic 
law  of  another.  His  efforts  availed  him  nothing, 
however,  for  after  spending  a  year  in  the  endeavor  to 
obtain  justice,  he  was  stripped  of  everyiJiing." 

According  to  Bishop  Zirate,  affairs  in  this  province 
were  not  in  an  enviable  condition  down  to  the  year 
1550.  There  were  at  the  time  very  few  priests  and 
only  two  convents,  of  the  Dominican  order,  one  at 
Oajaca  and  the  other  at  Miztecapan.  On  account  of 
the  unsettled  affairs  of  Cortds  the  vaUey  seemed  to  have 
been  Dcglected,  particularly  by  his  sturdy  enemy  the 

•^  Deprived  of  hUjtroperty  and  rank  b;  tb«  Mnteooe  of  thecomi,  heaet 

out  on  hia  return  to  Teliuftntepcc,  and  dieil  of  •poplexy  at  Nejaps,  k  town 
jii9t  witliout  the  bonndarieB  of  iiii  lost  kingdom,  where  he  did  not  meet  with 
tlio  same  distiiiguislied  reccpl  ion  as  on  the  journey  out.  Brxutevr  dt  Bour- 
bou-'y,  Jiul.  2iat,  Civ,,  iv.  823-9.     Braiaeur  calla  liim  Cocjof y. 
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viceroy.  The  few  wealthy  settlers  had  died,  and 
those  remaining  were  in  distress;  their  condition  was 
such  that  in  the  absence  of  fortresses  or  other  de- 
fences*' they  were  in  continuous  fear  of  the  Indians. 
The  whole  number  of  Spaniards  in  the  city  was 
scarcely  thirty,  and  these  were  anxious  to  depart. 
Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Zdrate,^  Mendoza  claimed 
that  the  site  of  Antequera  was  a  good  one,  being  whei-o 
Montezuma  had  his  garrison  of  Mexicans.  When  the 
Spaniards  went  to  live  there  they  took  possession  of 
the  Indian  dwellings.  CortiSs  had  a  house  upon  a 
temple  and  Francisco  Maldonado  another. 

Between  1551  and  1580  affairs  assumed  a  new 
aspect,  and  much  religious  progress  was  made;  and 
what  was  no  less  important  to  the  apostolic  laborers, 
a  lai^e  extent  of  country  was  secured  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  order  which  in  1555  already  had  a 
good  supply  of  priests,   and  in  Antequera  a  vicar 

feneral  of  the  provincial  for  the  government  of  the 
lapotec,  Miztec,  and  Mije  regions.  The  convent  of 
Tehuantepec  was  in  1551  attached  to  the  province 
of  Guatemala,  as  being  nearer  thereto,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  leagues  fnjm  that  of  Mexico ;  but  three 
years  later  that  arrangement  was  found  inconvenient, 
and  the  convent  was  restored  in  1555  to  the  latter. 

In  1554  was  founded  an  establishment  in  Guajolo- 
titlan,  and  in  1555  one  in  Cuilapa  and  another  in 
Ocotlan.  These  foundations  were  followed  by  others 
in  Villa  Alta  do  San  lidefonso,  Xustlahuaca,  Achiuh- 
tla,   Xaltepec,  Tecomastlaliuaca,    Nochistlan,   Tilan- 


"  Bishop  Zimto  affirms  that  tho  city  of  Antequera,  or  Oajaca,  was  founded 
on  an  UDSuitable  spot  with  the  evil  intent  of  injurint;  tbo  marqui^'a  del  Vallc, 
au<l  tluit  tiio  aettli^rs  had  bc<iD  tha  HufTcrcra,  for  tho  Indiaua  lioil  increased  in 
Dumber^  and  occupied  tbo  envirous.  Thus  tbo  Siianiarda  liad  DO  Outlet  for 
tbcir  live-stock,  no  pastures,  nor  Linils  to  cultivate.  Carta,  in  Pi'du-co  and 
CdnlenoA,  Col.  Doc.,  vii.  54G-01.  Father  Santa  Maria  stated  iu  134S,  tliat 
tlie  Indians  of  Tepoxcoltila,  a  town  10  leamiea  tiorth-cast  of  Antequera,  de- 
sired to  Bottle  near  tho  uionDstery,  and  the  Lighop  nould  not  allow  iti  a,  royal 
docrco  sliould  be  issueil  permitting  it,  as  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  tbe 
natives.  Carta,  in  Id.,  207. 
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tongo,  Ciraatlan  del  Valle  by  Bishop  Alburquerque, 
Chichicapa,  Santa  Catariiia,  Santa  Ana,  Teticpaque, 
Tlacuchahuaya,  Juquila,  and  Chuapa,*'  All,  as  well 
as  can  be  made  out,  were  created  within  the  period 
above  named.  In  1575  the  order  laid  the  corner-stone 
f  another  convent  in  Antoquera,**  which  toward  tlio 
end  of  the  century  found  itself  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  religious  establishments  in  this 
diocese.  The  creation  of  a  separate  Dominican  prov- 
ince of  Oajaca  had  been  contemplated  prior  to  1580; 
but  for  various  reasons  the  division  was  not  made 
until  Father  Antonio  de  la  Serna  obtained  the  final 
order  from  the  general  chapter  held  at  Venice  in  1592.** 
The  Chontales,  a  fierce  people,  were  brought  under 
subjection  to  the  crown  after  hard  fighting.  They 
paid  tribute,  but  never  would  countenance  the  sojourn 
of  Europeans  among  them,  nor  dwell  in  permanent 
towns.  The  first  Christian  churches  erected  in  their 
country  were  mere  huts  of  boughs  hidden  among  the 
ravines,  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  trees 
and  undei^rowth.  The  people  would  place  food  for 
the  missionaries  on  the  ground  at  the  entrance  of  the 
huts  and  say  to  the  Indian  attendant,  "Tell  them  to 
eat  and  go  away,  for  we  have  no  need  of  their  mass." 
Father  Domingo  Carranza  went  among  them  with  his 
staff  and  a  rosary,  attended  by  his  Zapotec  servant. 
At  first  the  Chontales  fled  from  him,  and  he  was  re- 
duced to  live  on  wild  fruits;  but  after  a  while  some 

*'  Santa  Catarina,  Santa  Ana,  Tcticpaqne,  Villa  Alta,  and  Chnapa  wen 
mere  doctrmas.  £urtjoa,  Geag.  Dtatrlp.,  0[e.,u.'225-32,  266-73,  280-6,  300-1, 
307-11. 

"  A  rock  was  chosen  on  which  to  baild,  becaase  of  earthqnakes.  Tbo  con- 
Btruction  was  begun  with  15  pesos,  and  a  cart  with  two  miiles;  at  6nt  1,000 
pesos  were  spent  on  it  yearly;  then  2,000,  and  finally  6,000.  All  the  Domini- 
can houses  m  Oajaca  aided.  Eetaaai,  IliU.  Chyaya,  713;  Batyoa,  Gtog. 
ZJtwTfp.,  Ooj.,  ii.  340. 

"  Father  Francisco  Jimenez  was  made  tbe  Sret  prDvincial;  at  bis  death 
Alonso  de  Vujllo  accepted  tbe  charge,  September  29, 1593,  and  one  year  later 
took  possession.  The  first  chapterwaa  held  in  Oajaca  April  28,  153j.  Pro- 
vincial Vayllo'B  term  expired  September  29, 1597,  and  Martin  do  Zirate  rnlpil 
aa  Ticar  general  till  April  19,  1Q9S.  Tbe  tecond  chapter,  the  fint  electoral 
one,  was  then  held,  and  Father  Antonio  de  laSema  chosen.  Sanetat,  liUt. 
ChyajHi,  711-12.  Tbe  new  province  in  1596  had  4S  monottariea.  Maidieta, 
IlUi.  IJelta.,  aw. 
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began  to  listen,  and  by  spending  twelve  years  among 
them,  he  succeeded  in  converting  some.*" 

The  Chinantecs  were  believed  bj''  the  first  Spanish 
conquerors  to  be  ferocious  giants  who  would  not  accept 
alliance  or  religion.  The  Dominican  priest  Francisco 
de  Saravia  was  the  first  Spaniard  to  visit  them.  Ho 
learned  their  language,  and  in  four  years  taught  them 
Christianity,  and  induced  them  to  live  in  towns  and 
practise  the  arts  of  civilization.  He  taught  their 
youths  to  read  and  write,  and  to  translate  mto  their 
language  a  prayer-book."  The  Mijes  also  taxed  the 
patience  of  the  worthy  missionaries.  When  the  Span- 
ish arms  reached  that  country  the  Zapotecs  of  the 
sierra  and  the  Mijes  were  at  war.  Gaspar  Pacheco, 
sent  there  by  Cortes  with  a  force,  found  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  the  allegiance  of  the  former  with  a  promise 
of  help  to  destroy  their  foes.  Being  a  nomad  people 
the  conquest  of  the  Mijes  was  a  difficult  task ;  it  was 
accomplished,  however,  with  the  aid  of  Father  Gonzalo 
Liucero,  whose  zeal  prompted  him  to  attempt  in  1531 
their  conversion,  for  which  he  was  given  two  assistants. 
The  nation  being  numerous  and  restless,  to  keep  them 
in  check  the  Spanish  commander  founded  in  their 
midst  the  Villa  Alta  de  San  Ildefonso  with  thirty 
Spanish  vecinos,  and  near  it  on  the  west  a  town  of 
llexicans,  named  Analco.  The  villa  was  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1580,  and  afterward  rebuilt. 

The  Dominicans  in  charge  of  the  Chinantecs  and 
Mijes  enjoyed,  under  a  royal  order  of  1556,  a  yearly 
allowance  of  1,000  pesos  besides  the  necessary  oil  and 
wine,  church  ornaments,  etc.  The  natives  were  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  the  useful  arts  by  fathers  Jordan 
de- Santa  Catarina,  Pedro  Guerrero,  and  Pablo  de  San 

"Bad  henlth  obliged  Carrenza  to  leave  the  ficlU;  his  mcceHsor?  were  the 
lathers  Domingo  iloGrijelmo  nnd  Diego  Serrano;  after  1505,  Mateo  Daroca. 
Ji'injoa,  Ufoij  DfKrip.,  Oaj..  ii.  MO. 

*'  He  lived  emonK  them  30  years.  SeTeral  of  the  chiefs  learned  to  wpar 
silk  i^anncnla  like  the  Spaniarilx,  to  carry  Bwonia,  anil  to  riile  fine  mules  n-ith 
ele;;aTit  enddlcs  and  bridlca,  proud  of  their  jikhI  (omiBanil  maiinerH,  and  of 
their  ability  to  write  a  good  hand  and  cumi'.usu  well.  Jlurgoa,  Id.,  ii.  28S>- 
00;  Murauia  y  Galanli,  in  i^oe.  Mex.  Ocog.,  Jlolelln,  vii.  209-10. 
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Pedro,  and  the  lay-brother  Friar  Fabian  de  Santo 
Domingo.**  It  was  said  that  Saravia  a.ad  Guerrero 
built  one  hundred  and  sixty  churches  in  as  many 
towns. 

Among  the  Dominican  priests  of  this  diocese  who 
distinguished  themselves,  and  obtained  Iiigh  positions 
in  and  out  of  their  order,  besides  those  already  named, 
are  Slartin  de  Zdrate,  Alonzo  Lopez,  Francisco  Avila, 
Antonio  de  la  Serna,  the  two  last  being  natives  of 
Oajaca;  Gregorio  de  Beteta,  who  became  bishop  of 
Cartagena;  Pedro  de  la  Vena,  made  bishop  of  Quito 
in  Ecuador;  Pedro  de  Feria,  afterward  bishop  of 
Chiapas;  Domingo  de  Salazar,  prior  of  Antequera, 
first  bishop  and  archbishop  of  the  Philippines,  who 
died  soon  after  receiving  the  pallium  in  Madrid. 

Juan  Ramirez  was  a  friar  of  Mexico  and  provincial, 
and  served  among  the  Miztecs;  after  which  he  went 
to  Spain  to  defend  the  Indians,  and  died  there.  Juan 
de  Bohorquea,  provincial,  was  later  bishop  of  Vene- 
zuela, and  subsequently  of  Oajaca.  Domingo  de  Santa 
Ana,  noted  for  his  purity,  found  himself  imperilled 
by  the  blandishments  of  a  rich  and  handsome  Indian 
princess,  who  wag  desperately  enamored  of  him.  Aa 
he  rejected  all  her  proffered  caresses,  she  one  night 
entered  his  room,  and  while  he  slept  threw  herself 
into  his  arms.  Awakening,  he  succeeded  in  getting 
out  of  bed,  and  with  a  shoe  beat  the  tempter  till  she 
screamed.**  People  rushed  iu  from  the  church  and 
discovered  the  much  abashed  cacica;  tlie  good  father 
meanwhile  looking  as  if  he  had  been  tighting  a  legion 
of  demons. 

Tomds  del  Espfritu  Santo  was  one  of  the  great 
lights  of  the  order.  Domingo  de  Aguiiiaga  was  a 
noted  minister  and  prelate;  as  prior  in  Mexico  he  was 
exemplary,  and  as  vicar-general  much  beloved.    He 


"Le  dill  tales  golpea  6  k  deBonnoacada  aerpiete.'  Bargoa,  Qtog.  Dtxrip. 
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was  the  confessor  of  Viceroy  Enriquez,  twice  elected 
provincial,  and  venerated  as  a  saint.  Alonso  Garc^s 
was  burned  to  death  in  Villa  Alta  de  San  Ildefonso, 
in  1580.  Alonso  de  la  Anunciacion  was  killed  by 
the  fall  of  a  platform  on  which  he  was  officiating  in 
Etla,  and  by  which  accident  over  one  hundred  persons 
were  severely  injured.  Bernardo  de  Santa  Catarina 
came  to  Mexico  in  1550,  served  among  the  Zapotecs, 
and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  idols.  When  he 
died,  February  6, 1592,  in  Oajaca,  the  people  crowded 
his  cell  to  cut  locks  from  his  hair  and  pieces  from  his 
habit.*" 

The  Augastinians  having  increased  their  numbers, 
and  made  much  progress  in  the  foundation  of  con- 
vents throughout  the  country,  under  the  rule  of  a 
vicar  general,  dependent  of  the  provincial  ot  Castile, 
it  was  decided  to  create  a  separate  province  in  Mexico, 
subject  only  to  the  minister  general  of  the  order. 
The  division  was  effected  in  1543,  and  Father  Juan 
de  San  Roman  became  the  first  provincial,"  The 
term  of  office  was  fixed  at  three  years.    During  the 

"  The  following  authorities  have  been  connilted  on  Dominican  mluioDary 
work  in  OtkjaciL;  BuTf/oa,  Geog.  Drtcrip.  Oaj.,  i.  34-fi,  81-92,  104-8,  Uft-82, 
189-94;  ii.  202-60,  266-85,  im-il,  330-40,  387-8,  ilO-ll;  Ilim.  Chyapa, 
713-15;  I'una,  Cnlulario,  186;  Ddinla  Padilla,  HM.  Frnid.,  238-40,  401-4, 
433-0,  604-16,  545-58,  625-60;  Gonzalez  Ddmla.  Tealto  Eclei.,  i.  80,  228;  Fer- 
nanilez.  Hit.  EcUt.,  108-12;  DAviht,  Continuation,  MS.,  154,  285. 

*'  Ho  went  to  Spain  in  the  gaxne  year  with  the  proTincmls  of  the  other  two 
mendioaut  ordere  to  represent  at  court  theaffairs  of  the  conntry;  during  hia 
absence  Father  Alonso  de  la  VenLcmz  ruled  tbe  province  as  vicar  general 
nearly  two  years;  the  sncceison  were:  Jnan  do  Estacio,  1545-8;  Alonso  de 
la  Veracruz,  1548-.')i;  Ger6nimo  de  Snnti  Estevan,  1551-4;  Diego  de  Ver- 
tadillo,  1554-7;  AIoubo  do  Vcracroz,  reelected,  1557-00;  Agnstln  de  la  Co- 
ruBu,  15GO-3;  Diego  deVertadilio,  reelected,  1603-6;  Jmm  de  Medina  Rincon, 
1500-0;  Juan  de  San  Eoman,  reelected,  1500-72;  Juan  Adriano,  1572-5; 
Alonso  de  la  Veracruz,  2d  reelection,  1575-8j  Juan  de  San  Koman,  2d 
reelection,  1578-81;  Antonio  de  Mcndoza,  a  son  of  Captain  Luis  Marin,  one 
of  the  first  conquerora,  and  Maria  do  Mcndoza,  of  the  houee  of  the  marnn^s 
de  AguiLar,  1561,  who  died  a  few  days  afterward;  Pedro  Saarez  de  Ic/KOOut, 
1581-4;  Pedro  de  Agurto,  1584-7;  Luis  Marin,  a  brother  of  the  late  Father 
McndozK.  1587-00;  Jnon  Adriano,  ret^lected  1500-3;  Gerdnimo  Morantc, 
151)3-0;  Juan  do  Alvarado,  a  cousin  of  Pedro  do  Alvarado,  1596-0;  Dioni'.io 
de  Ziirate.  1590-1602.  During  12  years  till  the  election  of  Adriano,  the 
provtucials  chosen  were  natives  of  Mexico.  Father  Luis  Marin  tried  to 
check  that  partiality,  andthna  do  away  with  all  spirit  of  jealousy.  Orijalua, 
Crtin.  S.  Augvitin,  185-213;  JUUh.  Prcm.  b'.  Nicolat,  112, 
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second  term  of  one  of  his  successors,  Alonso  de  la 
Veracruz,  strenuous  exertions  were  made  by  the  order 
to  secure  for  the  rehgious  orders  the  tithes  paid  by  the 
natives.** 

The  discipline  prescribed  by  the  rules  becoming 
relaxed,  to  the  scandal  of  the  order,  Provincial  Medi- 
na Rincon,  a  man  of  much  equanimity  though  capable 
of  sternness  when  occasion  demanded  it,  summoned  to 
his  presence  in  Culhuacan  the  offending  members  and 
despatched  them  to  Spain.  They  attempted  remon- 
strance, and  even  bluster,  but  the  provincial  was 
firm."*  So  large  was  the  number  thus  offending  that 
some  of  the  convents  had  to  be  abandoned  in  conse- 
quence, but  the  progress  of  the  order  was  not  retarded 
thereby,  and  good  discipliue  was  restored.  At  this 
time  the  Philippines  were  under  the  province  of  Mex- 
ico, which  supplied  them  with  such  missionaries  as  it 
could  spare.  Under  Father  Adriano's  rule  the  in- 
creased number  of  friars  permitted  the  districts  to  be 
divided  for  more  thorough  administration." 

Fatlier  Veracruz  brought  from  Spain  the  lignum 

"Throngh  the  ofForta  of  Vcracnij;  the  Indinns  were  much  fiiTored  in  tho 
matter  of  tithes.  Ho  woa  one  of  the  most  Ipanied  aa  wett  M  pioni  uid  idJus- 
trious  men  tho  religioui  orders  hod  in  Mexico.  Aft«r  the  expinitioD  of  hia 
second  triennial  he  went  to  Spain  in  liiC'2,  and  ^'os  the  object  of  high  cm- 
stderation  at  court.  He  declined  tho  mitre  of  Michoucan  aa  well  oa  the  office 
of  coiniHario  general  of  iS'cw  ^paia,  Pern,  and  the  Philippines,  tritli  residenco 
in  Mailrid,  and  a  salary  from  the  royal  treaaury  cquiVB,lent  to  that  of  tho 
Franciscan  comisorio.  While  in  Iilailrid  he  wua  prior  of  the  convent  thcra 
and  visitjidor  of  New  Castile;  finally,  the  general  mode  him  vicar  general  and 
Tisitador  of  New  Spain  and  the  Philippines,  After  a  sojourn  of  11  years  in 
Spain  he  returned  to  Klexico.  Ho  served  his  fourtli  t«rui  as  provincial,  aad 
tlien  retired  to  tho  convent  is  Mexico,  where  after  a  lingering  illness  ho  died 
at  the  ripe  age  of  SO.  Uia  remains  were  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  San 
Pablo  Cullege,  founded  by  him.  Alich.  Prov.  S.  Niatlat,  35-40;  Grijaltta, 
Cr6n.  S.  Augutlin,  14j;  Salitair,  Mix.  en  1554-  67-06. 

*> '  Vayanae  con  bonm,  si  no  quieren  q  loa  embie  con  desbontA,'  he  stemly 
told  them.  Tho  priests  must  have  continued  in  their  misbehavior  in  Spain, 
for  the  provincial  of  CastiJe  wrote  to  Medina  Rincon  to  tell  him  beforeLand 
Bometbiog  about  their  character  when  such  friars  were  sent  back,  nsinj;  tbe 
quaint  expresiioD,  'quaodo  cmbisse  Frayles  semej&tosqnedixeese.  Aguava.' 
Orijiilna,  Crdn.  S.  Auiiiulin,  Pi3, 

"Some  of  the  priories  retained  40  towns  in  their  charge,  otben  CO; 
and  tlicae  at  first  had  been  ministered  to  with  great  difficulty.  Toward  the 
end  of  his  term  the  some  provincial  laid  before  the  chapter  an  order  of  tiM 
general  making  the  pFovincial'B  term  four  years;  for  himself  he  declined  tlra 
extension,  and  discounteDi.nced  the  innovation.  O'l-ijalaa,  Crdn,  S.  Avgiutiii, 
140. 
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crucis*'  and  also  a  royal  grant  of  the  San  Pablo  build- 
ing to  his  oKler,  which  met  with  some  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  ordinary,  but  the  viceroy  favored  the 
friars.  They  were  then  assisted  by  friends,  and  the 
provincial  built  a  house  for  the  theological  college 
with  accommodations  for  about  twenty  religious. 
Thus  was  the  old  San  Pablo  building  brought  into 
use.  The  establishment  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  Mexico;  a  fine  library  was  brought  from 
Spain  for  it  by  Veracruz.  Father  Pedro  do  Agurto 
was  the  first  rector.  The  order  did  not  confine  its 
efforts  to  the  archbishopric  of  Mexico,  It  had  con- 
vents in  Puebla,  Antequera,  Zacatccas,*  and  Michoa- 
can,  which  was  one  of  its  great  fields.  The  convents 
in  the  last  named  bishopric  were  begun  in  1537.-  The 
first  foundations  were  those  of  Tiripitfo,  Ucareo,  and 
Jacona,  which  till  then  had  been  in  charge  of  the 
Franciscans,*^  There  was  for  a  time  some  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  bishop,  till  15C2,  when  the  crown 
stopped  it.  After  that  the  Augustinians  founded 
convents  in  many  places  within  that  diocese.*  Two 
deserve  special  notice;  that  of  Charo,  where  lived 
and  died  Father  Basalenque,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
the  following  century,  and  that  of  Tiripitlo.  Father 
Veracruz,  of  grave,  austere  habits,  and  very  learned, 
obtained  from  Emperor  Charles  a  cddula  to  found  the 
university  of  TIripitto,  which  he  superintended  from 
1540  to  1551,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  to  transfer  it 
to  Mexico.'^    The  order  had  in  1590  seventy-six  mon- 

"  On  placing  it  in  tbo  convent's  chnrch  the  archbishop  aaeisted,  a  high  mssa 
was  ccIcbriLtcd,  and  tho  bishop  of  Puebla  prcaehcd  the  sermon.  Alter  the 
ccremoniea  wero  concluded  the  archbishop  asked  for  a,  piece  of  the  sacred 
wockI  for  his  cathedml,  which  being  stanted,  the  cetemoniea  were  repeated. 
GoBzalrz  Ddi-ila,  Tfilro  &(«.,  i.  35-0. 

"Oi>nziilezl>dv>ln,  Tattm  E'Jtu.,  i.  226. 

"  Tlie  Austin  friars  wero  a  liard-working  body  and  Ter;  successful  in  their 
labors  among  the  Tarascoa,  Svn.J/em.,  MS.,  1;  i/ici.  Pmo.  S.  H incite.  73  etc 

"  Previously  to  the  trouble  it  hod  hooBcs  in  Gunchinftngc,  Charo,  Quitzeo, 
Guango,  Yuririapiiudaro,  and  Valladoiid.  Afterward  ono  in  CupjiiidaTO, 
Tzroato.  Patzcuaro,  Chuc^iidiro,  Tinganbato,  San  Felipe,  Undamen,  and  San 
Luis  Potosi.  In  1573  tho  Frandacana  turned  over  to  the  order  the  convcnta 
at  TonaU  and  Ocotlao.  Mick.  Frov,  S.  Nicolfi^,  C9  et  seq.;  lltavmont,  Vid't. 
Mich.,  470:  Morelia,  iu  Soc.  J/m.  Grog.,  Uolrtin.  viii.  G2»,  033. 

"The  Older  hod  other  men  of  distinction  in  Mexico,  aside  from  thcM 
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asteries  m  New  Spain,  which  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury was  divided  into  two  provinces.^"' 

The  Mercenarios,  or  relioiosos  of  the  order  of  our 
Lady  of  Mercy,  were  originally  brought  to  Mexico 
bv  Hernan  Cortes,  but  finding ^hat  field  alreadj'  occu- 
pied they  proceeded  to  Guatemala,"'^  where  they  estab- 
lished a  province.  Some  of  their  members  went  to 
Mexico  in  1582  to  attend  the  university.  In  1589  a 
convent  was  founded  in  a  house  bought  by  the  order 
in  the  San  L^zaro  district  of  the  Mexican  capital. 
This  convent  was  erected  into  a  college  in  1593,  pur- 
suant to  a  decree  of  Viceroy  Velasco,  which  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed  by  Philip  II.  The  fathers  also 
obtained  permission  from  the  king  to  found  other 
convents  in  America,"^  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
century  one  was  established  in  Oajaca.  At  one  time 
they  endeavored  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Yucatan,  but 
the  Franciscans  prevented  thera.'°* 

In  1580  was  brought  from  Catalonia  in  Spain  by 
two  rich  Spaniards,  Diego  Jimenez  and  Fernando 
Moreno,  an  image  of  the  virgin  of  Montserrat,  a  copy 

alreftd;  named  for  Berrices  in  the  province.  Father  OertDimo  de  Santt  Eb- 
ti^mii  waa  one  of  tbe  missiomiriea  who  went  with  Lopez  de  Villalobos  to  the 
Fhi  ippines;  he  wandered  sovan  years  without  attaining  hia  object,  travelled 
uround  the  world  as  many  more,  and  rotnmed  to  Spain  bj  way  of  the  East 
ladiea.  An  hamble  disciple  of  Christ,  be  was  always  ready  to  aacrilice  him- 
self in  the  cauae  of  the  master.  He  died  at  the  a(;e  of  77  after  pasainK  55 
years  ia  spreading  the  gospel.  Andr^  de  Mata.  Juan  de  la  Veracmz.  .Juan 
I'erez,  Gregorio  Iwdrignez,  and  Pedro  Garcia.  Qrijalea,  Crtfn.  S.  Avijiutin, 
134-3. 

">°A  party  of  28  Austio  friats  passed  throagh  Mexico  in  1580,  and  em- 
bai'ked  at  Acapuloo  for  the  Fhilippinea.  Altndieta,  Hut,  Ecla.,  540. 

""  I  Bee,  however,  that  on  the  4th  of  August  1533  some  frioTB  of  the  order 
came  to  Mexico  to  found  a  monaMery,  as  they  aaid.  for  the  spiritual  benefit 
of  the  Spaniards  and  ludiaa  coovenion.  They  asked  the  ayuntamiento  for 
tbo  grant  of  a  aite.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  comntitteo  of  one  alcalde 
and  some  regidores,  with  instruction  to  report.  Another  eatrif  of  the  book 
of  thnt  corparation  aaya  that  the  site  was  granted.  Mas.  Col.  Lq/tt  (1861), 
i.,  Introd.,  xxxviii.-ix. 

'«  TefancPrt,  in  Moimm.  Dtm.  Enp.,  MS.,  36;  MedtTta,  ChrtSn.  3.  Diego, 
10;  Soc.  Mex.  Oeog.,  BoUlia,  2«  i!p.,  L  72a 

'"The  comisario  and  definitotio  of  the  Franciacani,  on  the  1st  of  Feb. 
1547,  wrote  the  cooncil  of  the  Indies  from  MiJrida,  and  among  other  things 
suggested  to  reform,  'una  lirdeD  de  Mercenarios  que  por  acA  anda,  6  aeon 
cchailoa  de  la  tierro.'  It  aeems  the  Mercenarios  did  not  take  root.  ExtraU. 
SwUoi,  in  ^i^r'a  MSS.,  xxii.  101. 
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of  the  one  in  that  country.  They  built  a  chapel  for 
it,  and  endowed  it  with  funds,  agreeing  to  bequeath 
their  estates  to  the  new  establishment.^**  In  1582 
the  brotherhood  of  the  Desccndimiento  y  Sepulcro  de 
Cristo  was  established  under  the  advocation  of  Saint 
Magdalen."*^  In  1584  a  similar  organization  was 
founded  under  tho  title  of  the  Cofradia  del  Rosario. 
It  is  related  that  Friar  Tomds  del  Rosario  when  very 
ill  saw  Lucifer  coming^toward  him  with  a  terrific  and 
threatening  aspect.  The  friglitened  monk  called  on 
the  virgin  to  protect  him.  She  forthwith  appeared 
and  takmg  his  hand  in  hers,  said:  "Arise,  recite  my 
rosary,  and  I  will  favor  thee."  The  devil  disappeared 
and  the  monk  was  cured,  and  from  that  moment 
began  to  exert  himself  to  establish  the  cofradia,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  many  brethren.  A  silver 
image  costing  over  five  thousand  pesos  was  made. 
Offerings  arrived  from  alt  parts,  and  the  worship  of 
the  vii^cn  del  Rosario  increased  rapidly  after  1584. 
A  cofi-adia  was  soon  founded  in  Pucbla,  and  another 
in  Oajaca.^'* 

In  1588  there  were  seven  nunneries  and  one  school 
for  girls  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  all  under  the  ordinary. 
One  of  the  nunneries,  of  the  order  of  Saint  Jerome, 
was  used  as  a  place  of  detention  for  married  women 
undergoing  trial,  and  for  those  who  had  been  sentenced 
for  violation  of  their  marriage  vows.'^'^'' 

During  Bishop  Guerra's  pastorate  was  founded  in 
Valladolid,  Michoacan,  the  convent  of  Santa  Catalina 
de  Sena  of  Dominican  nuns.  A  convent  of  Capuchin 
nuns  existed  in  Oajaea  at  the  end  of  the  century,  and 
in  1589  a  convent  of  the  order  of  Santa  Clara  was 
founded  in  M^rida,  Yucatan. 

"^  A  brotherhood  waa  organized,  and  the  pope  granted  it  the  wme  rights 
enjoyed  by  the  one  in  Catftlonia.   hj'aiat  y  Conmatoe,  113-14. 

^-^  Ddvila  Padilta,  IlUl.  FvmL.  5C1. 

"^Fernandez,  IIM.  Eda.,  BD-IOO. 

""  The  convent  of  JesuB  Mario,  finished  in  158S,  was  built  for  the  poor 
degcendants  ot  the  con<|uerorfi  ami  early  settlere.    Gomaiix  DdvUa,  Ttalro 
Edu.,  L  .18;  Sigiicma  y  Otitigora,  Parayao  Oecid.,  5-11. 
Hm.  Hbi.,V(il.  II.    n 
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FIFTH,  SIXTH,  AND  SEVENTH  VICEEOTS. 

1580-15SS. 

SuABEz  DE  Menimea,  Co^tiz  DB  LA  CoBcfiA— A  TOO  Bbhiokani  Buue— 

OOLDBM  TlUeS  FOB  THE  COBKCPT  OFFICUIS — lSUAKBZ  WSLL  OCT  OF  It — 
AltCHBISHOP    MOTA    Y    CoSTltEKA3    MaOB    ViSITADOB — TnKS  VlCEBOT 

— A  Sters  Ruler— He  Makes  Money  for  his  Mastkb — Kabd  Times 
FOR  THE  Wicked  Officials— They  Bbo  Dkuterance  from  Mota — 
AMD  Receive  It— ZOSiqa,  Mae(ju£s  de  ViLLAHASaKjUE— A  JoiST  axd 
Moderate  Eulb — Pirates  on  tub  Wear  Coast — Cavendish  Captcres 
A  Galleon — A  Rabb  Prize— Califobkia  Coast  Defexces — Coxxebcb 
ON  THE  Atlas  TIC— Epidemic,  EAETHqcAXEs,  asd  Social  Diseoptios — 
ViLLAUAHitiiiaB  Deposed  add  Ectuiliateu. 

Lorenzo  Spabez  de  Mendoza,  conde  do  la  Coruua, 
received  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  the  capital  on  the 
4th  of  October  1580,  as  the  fifth  viceroy  of  Xew 
Spain,  the  ceremonies  being  conducted  with  unusual 
pomp.  With  the  increase  of  the  Spanish  populationj 
and  the  development  of  stock-raising  and  mining, 
wealth  and  luxury  bad  assumed  magnificent  propor- 
tions, and  the  viceregal  dignity  swelled  accordingly. 
In  the  present  instance  the  high  station  and  rare 
personal  qualities  of  Suarez  bad  something  to  do 
with  the  unusually  brilliant  reception.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  illustrious  family  of  the  first  viceroy, 
Antonio  de  ilendoza,  whose  memory  was  still  cher- 
ished; he  was  advanced  in  age,  enjoying  the  fame  of 
a  great  soldier  and  gallant  courtier,  and  with  a  dis- 
position more  affable,  frank,  and  generous  than  that 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Thus  he  at  once  captivated 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

Naturally  from  his  rule  the  people  expected  the 
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best  results,  and  deemed  it  not  unreasonable  to  look 
forward  to  a  period  of  peaceful  progress  which  would 
still  further  develop  their  growing  prosperity.  But 
they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  count  was 
a  man  too  good  for  the  place.  He  was  too  mild,  too 
lenient;  he  lacked  energy;  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
cope  with  the  corrupt  officials  who  as  a  rule  were  ever 
at  hand  to  disgrace  the  government  of  New  Spain. 
His  inability  in  this  and  other  respects  was  increased 
by  the  restrictions  which  liad  been  placed  upon  vice- 
regal power  during  the  time  of  Velasco,  and  by  such 
royal  provisions  as  that  permitting  the  first  purchasers 
of  notarial  offices  to  sell  them  again  to  the  highest 
bidder,  paying  one  third  of  the  purchase-money  into 
the  royal  treasury.^ 

Taking  advantage  of  the  viceroy's  weakness,  gov- 
ernment servants  became  more  bold;  public  funds 
were  misappropriated,  and  the  venality  of  the  judges 
was  without  precedent.  Viceroy  Enriquez  had  well 
known  tlie  country  and  the  people,  and  in  order  that 
his  successors  might  profit  by  his  experience,  the  king 
had  requested  him,  as  we  have  seen,  to  write  out  in- 
structions to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  future  viceroys 
of  New  Spain.^  Under  the  present  circumstances 
these  were  of  little  value.  Suarez'  only  remedy  lay  at 
court;  and  in  a  secret  report  to  the  king  he  set  forth 
the  disadvantages  under  which  he  labored,  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  audicncia,  and  their  disregard  for  his  au- 
thority. He  requested  that  a  visitador  be  sent  from 
Spain,  clothed  with  sufficient  power  to  chastise  the 
malefactors. 

But  ail  was  superfluous;  the  Great  Assuager  was 
at  hand  to  deliver  the  sadly  beset  count  from  all  his 
budding  troubles.  Bowed  by  the  weight  of  years,  and 
the  vexatious  duties  of  liis  office,  he  died,  June  19, 
1582.     He  left  no  family  to  mourn  his  loss,  and  the 


'  IiittruecioHa,  Virq/e»,  Kueva  Enpaiia,  S42-20. 
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pompous  rites  of  the  official  funeral  were  hollow  in 
the  extreme,  with  more  than  usual  mockery.'  Had  a 
strong  man  been  present  to  take  his  place,  the  death 
of  Suarez  might  have  been  of  beneSt  to  the  country. 
But  such  an  one  was  not  at  hand,  and  before  the 
funeral  ceremonies  were  over  the  audieacia  assumed 
gubernatorial  powers  under  the  presidency  of  Dr  Luis 
deVillanueva.*  Their  evil  rule  was  of  short  duration, 
however.  Suarez"  private  report,  and  information  of 
the  doings  of  the  audiencia,  had  their  effect  upon  the 
king,  and  in  1583  the  archbishop  of  Mexico,  Pedro  de 
Moya  y  Contreras,  was  appointed  vi&itador. 

The  prelate  had  long  observed  the  arbitrary  pro- 
ceedings of  the  oidores,  and  his  austere  disposition 
and  rigid  principles  offered  little  hope  for  mercy.  His 
power  was  dreaded  the  more  because  he  might  wield 
it  in  secret  as  a  minister  of  the  holy  office,  the  first  in- 
quisitor of  Mexico.  Moya  manifested  no  great  haste 
in  his  action  against  the  culprits,  but  proceeded  with 
prudence  to  gather  information  and  prepare  the  neces- 
sary proofs.  His  preparations  completed,  he  reported 
to  the  crown  and  asked  for  further  instructiona  He 
pointed  out  the  great  offenders,  and  recommended  to 
royal  favor  the  few  who  had  been  faithful.  The  king's 
reply  was  brief;  the  archbishop  was  appointed  viceroy 
with  plenary  power,  and  on  September  25,  1584,  he 
took  formal  charge  of  the  government  as  sixth  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  thus  being  the  sole  incumbent  of  tlie 
three  most  powerful  positions  in  the  country,  namely, 
viceroy,  archbishop,  and  inquisitor. 

Seldom,  if  ever,  during  those  times  was  the  con- 
fidence of  the  monarch  more  judiciously  bestowed. 
His  elevation  was  hailed  with  joy  by  all  save  the 

*  In  Torqurmada,  i.  G4S.  the  date  of  his  death  is  not  given,  while  V«taii> 
curt  find  others  erroneously  give  July  19,  158'2. 

'  lie  died  October  25,  irjflS.  The  Hubst-qucdt  personnel  of  the  tradiencik 
consisted  of  Pedro  Farfan,  Pedro  Saocliez  Parodcs,  Fnmciwo  de  S&nde,  Fcr- 
liaudo  de  llobles,  and  Diego  Garcia  de  I'alacio.  Alcalde  de  cbaneilleria, 
t^antiago  dol  Ricgo;  iiscal,  Licenciado  l^ugenio  de  Salazar;  secretary,  Saocho 
Lopez  de  Agarto.  ConcUio*  /Vot?.,  MS.,  L  2(i7;  iii.  00. 
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audieiicia  and  its  satellites.'  Proceedings  now  were 
short  and  decisive.  Some  of  the  minor  delinquents 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  removal  from 
office;  others  were  heavily  fined  and  punished,  while 
several  of  the  chief  culprits  were  hanp^od.  Men  of 
proverbial  probity  were  then  appointed  to  fill  the 
vacancies,  and  thus  by  the  fearless  and  energetic  rule 
of  this  remarkable  man,  order  and  justice  soon  reigned. 
The  immediate  effect  of  this  procedure  against  the 
officials  was  that  in  1585  Moya  waa  enabled  to  re- 
plenish the  royal  coffers  by  shipping  to  Spain  three 
million,  three  hundred  thousand  ducats  in  coined 
silver,  and  eleven  hundred  marks  of  gold  in  bars,  to- 
gether with  valuable  cargoes  of  the  products  of  the 
country. 

Feeling  his  great  responsibility,  his  zeal  was  inces- 
sant, no  less  in  temporal  than  in  spiritual  matters. 
At  the  solicitation  of  the  priest  Juan  de  la  Plaza,  he 
founded  a  seminary  intended  exclusively  for  Indians, 
in  which  they  were  instructed  in  the  elementary 
branches.  The  college  was  under  the  direction  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  soon  became  noted  for  the  wonderful 
progress  of  its  students.  In  his  other  efforts  to  benefit 
the  natives  he  was  only  partially  successful. 

The  government  of  the  archbishop  waa  too  severe 
to  be  of  long  duration.  While  the  people  would  have 
looked  with  favor  on  the  prolongation  of  his  power, 
he  had  been  the  terror  of  certain  persons,  who  resorted 
to  intrigue  so  common  at  the  time  to  effect  his  re- 
moval. The  long  list  of  charges  preferred  against 
him,  however,  found  little  credence  in  Spain.' 

Scarcely  thirteen  months  after  Moja  took  charge 
of  the  government,  and  while  he  was  actively  engaged 

*  '  Hublaba,  y  obrabo,  como  PoderoBO  en  todo,  7  todoa  callaban,  y  sufrian, 
como  rcndidos,  y  ulcbcstroiloa.'  Torqurmaifa,  i.  MS. 

*  Coder  date  of  July  1,  1386,  a  senoa  of  161  chargm  agninat  Moya  v-cre 
tor«ardcd  to  the  India  Council,  by  Cristobal  Mnrtin  of  STtxico,  couceming 
'  I08  e^esoa  6  otraa  cosas  mio  don  I'edro  &loya  de  CuntreriLS. .  .liizo  6  cometi6 
en  dcsBemifio  de  Dios  ^uestro  Scaor  i  de  su  niogcatod,  6  lual  cxompto  y 
CRCitudalo  de  la  rcpiibltca.  asai  CB[>aaolcs  como  natucolcs  tlclla.'  Ptralla,  A'af. 
liitt.,  348-9.    lu  thia  doctunent  ho  ia  accused  of  mcapacity  to  goveni,  the 
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in  his  many  duties,  his  successor  arrived.  After  con- 
tinuing his  visitatorial  functions  for  a  further  period, 
during  which  he  waa  still  the  scourge  of  evil-doers,  he 
finally  returned  to  Spain,  and  was  appointed  president 
of  the  India  Council.  He  died  in  Madrid  toward  the 
end  of  December  1591.^ 

On  the  18th  of  October  1585'  the  seventh  viceroy 
of  New  Spain,  AJonso  Manrique  de  ZiSfliga,  marqu<53 
de  Villamanrique,  and  brothea  of  the  duque  de  Bejar, 
was  received  in  Mexico  with  the  customary  pomp, 
and  with  rejoicing  by  the  classes  that  were  glad  to  be 
rid  of  their  late  tormentor.  He  brought  with  him  his 
wife  and  daughter,  his  brother-in-law,  and  a  large 
retinue  of  servants.  At  first  the  new  viceroy  was 
highly  esteemed,  much  on  account  of  the  amiable 
marchioness;  but  in  due  time  the  newness  of  the  man 
wore  ofi",  and  as  Torquemada  observes,  "though  he 
was  wise,  sagacious,  and  prudent,  during  the  course 
of  his  subsequent  proceedmgs,  he  gave  not  the  satis- 
faction he  might." 

Dissensions  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
authorities  were  becoming  chronic  in  New  Spain,  so 
that  it  waa  hardly  to  bo  expected  that  a  viceroy  and 
archbishop  could  encounter  without  coming  to  words. 
Hence  we  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  learn  that  at  a 
meeting  with  Moya,  at  Guadalupe,  a  discussion  arose 
concerning  political  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  which 
left  the  high  dignitaries  enemies  for  life.'    The  breach 

last  chKrgs  we  ahould  expect  to  see  preferred;  of  being  a  bad  ecclesiaatic, 
disobedient  to  rojal  authority,  living  in  concubiiiage,  aa  carelew,  vicious,  dis- 
boutrBt;  of  being  addicted  ta  caida,  ^roud,  vengeful,  inhunum,  and  of  posacsg- 
ing  wliiA  other  bod  or  criminal  quaUties  might  be  attributed  to  the  worst  of 

'  The  time  of  deatb  is  Tadously  stated  oa  having  occnrred  in  Januair  ODd 
in  December  151)1.  It  seems  that  the  deceased  had  been  so  poor  that  rhilip 
was  obliged  to  pay  bia  debts  anil  funeral  eipenseB,  Further  information  ot 
Moya  may  be  found  in  Soia,  KpiBco}iado  Altx.,  ZJ-40;  Torquemada,  i,  649; 
Aifin,  llitt.  Cowp.  Jau;  i.  2U3-9;  Alajnan,  Duert.,  iii.  ap.  IG;  Qottiaitz 
Vuiila,  TealroEcla.,  i.  35-40. 

* Cojtcilioa  Prov.,  MS.,  I  271;  Jfer.  HitnglypMcal  Hist.,  120;  Vetancrri, 
Trot.  Mex.,  10-11.  Some  of  the  modem  authors,  a«  Lorensana,  Ahaiwn, 
Rivera,  and  oUiers,  ^ve  the  date  as  October  ITth. 

*  One  of  the  principal  canaea  of  their  lasting  euoit;  wai  that  the  viceroy 
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between  the  two  great  bodies  wideaod  still  more  when 
in  the  early  part  of  the  following  year  the  viceroy 
for  the  second  time  notified  the  three  orders,  Fran- 
ciscans, Dominicans,  and  Augustinians,  to  comply 
with  the  commands  of  the  king  concerning  the  atlmin- 
istration  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  New  Spain,  previously 
given  by  Viceroy  Enriquez.  The  provincials,  evading, 
replied  as  before,  and  the  viceroy  insisting  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  king. 

It  would  seem  to  us  from  the  present  point  of  view 
that  the  reappearance  of  pirates  in  American  waters 
would  prove  a  pleasing  divertisemcnt  from  official  bick- 
ering at  the  capital.  However  that  may  be,  the  vice- 
roy was  greatly  alarmed  when  he  heard  that  Francis 
Drake  had  taken  Santo  Domingo,  and  threatened 
Habana.  Messengers  were  sent  along  the  coast  from 
Pdnuco  and  Yucatan,  and  into  Guatemala  and  Hon- 
duras, ordering  coast  defences  to  be  made  ready  all 
along  the  border  to  Nombre  de  Dios.  Diego  de  Ve- 
lasco,  brother-in-law  of  Villamanrique,  was  appointed 
commander  of  the  fortress  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  men  were  sent  to  defend  Habana. 
The  flurry,  however,  passed  away,  and  news  that  the 
royal  fleet  was  approaching  made  the  Spaniards  breathe 
freely  again." 

Since  the  founding  of  Manila  in  1564,  by  Miguel 
Gomez  de  Legazpi,  a  profitable  trade  had  sprung  up 
with  New  Spain.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
when  fears  for  the  shipping  on  the  Atlantic  became 
somewhat  abated,  the  people  should  begin  to  tremble 
ftir  the  safety  of  their  richly  laden  galleons  plying 
between  the  Philippine  Islands  and  Acapulco.  Of 
the  early  voyages  to  the  Philippine  Islands  little  is 
known ;  but  by  chance  a  record  has  been  preserved  of 
one  made  a  few  years  after  the  departure  of  Francis 

favored  tlie  oldotet,  vbo  wer«  rabject  to  inTeetlgation  by  the  archbishop  aa 
Tiaitador.    See  Pontr,  Jffl.,  in  Col.  Doc.  Infd.,  Ivii.  JS2. 

"  See  the  report  of  the  viceroy  to  Philip  IL  in  Cartat  de  Indiat,  333-7. 703. 
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Drake  from  the  Pacific.  Francisco  de  Gali,"  having 
sailed  from  Acapulco  in  March  1582,  left  Macao  on 
his  return  July  24,  1584.  Taking  the  usual  northern 
route,  he  sighted  the  American  coast  in  latitude  37° 
30',  and  without  anchoring  followed  it  to  Acapulco." 
Subsequently  the  islands  were  governed  by  an  audi- 
encia,  but,  the  commercial  intercourse  with  New  Spain 
increasing,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  make  the  gov- 
ernment and  judiciary  of  the  Philippines  dependent 
on  the  viceroy  and  audiencia  of  Mexico.^  The  voyage 
from  Acapulco  to  the  Philippines  and  return  generally 
occupied  thirteen  or  fourteen  months,  and  usually  one 
vessel  was  despatched  every  year.'* 

With  regard  to  the  pirates,  it  proved  as  the  people 
of  iMexico  had  feared.  They  were  indeed  again  in  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific.  The  country  was  aroused,  and 
an  armed  force  was  at  once  hurried  to  Acapulco,  under 
Dr  Palacio.  Arrived  at  the  port,  it  was  found  that 
the  pirates  had  not  touched  there,  but  had  been  in 
that  vicinity."     It  appears  that  Thomas  Cavendish, 

"  Also  iimtten  Gualle,  or  Galle. 

"  The  ori^nnl  SpiuiiBh  diary  not  being  extant;,  our  only  knowledge  of  tba 
voyn}^  comes  from  a  Dutch  traaalatioD  publiBhod  in  Liiucholeii,  Mey  Ghe- 
Khr.ji.  of  wliioh  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1500. 

"  TJiis  chaoge  was  effected  about  the  year  1590  by  Velasco,  micceaMr  to 
Villamanrique,  when  Gomez  Perez  daa  KlariOitB  wsa  appointed  governor  of  the 
Philippines.  Agreeable  to  a  special  royal  commission  Velasco  appointed  Her- 
rero  del  Corral  viaiCador  to  take  the  rexldencia  of  the  oidorcs,  and  organize 
the  govemmeiit  of  the  islands.  The  change  does  not  seem  to  have  worked 
to  advantage,  howeTer,  as  we  are  told  that  there  were  continual  distensioiia 
between  Governor  Mariiias  and  the  clergy,  aod  some  difficulties  with  the 
emperor  of  Japan.  Torquemtula,  i.  634-6;  iXQ-IQ.  A  royal  decree  of  Jan- 
uary 11,  1093,  provide<l  that  thereafter  New  Spain  should  be  the  only  pos- 
session in  Spanish  America  nlluwcd  loscndvoasela  to  the  Philippine  Islaods  for 
trade,  and  merchandise  woa  not  to  be  brought  from  there  to  any  other  port  of 
America  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Jiealta  Ciduiat,  in  PacMco  and  Cdrdt- 
Hat,  CoL  D«c.,  xvii.  4-J»-l. 

'*  The  climate  of  tlis  islands  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the 
14,000  who  had  gone  there  during  the  previous  20  yeu«,  13,000  bad  died. 
I'lVoiiio,  in  llativyl'a  Voy.,  iii.  5()0. 

"  It  was  believed  nt  the  timr,  and  some  of  the  old  aiitliorities,  as  Torque- 
mnda,  Cavo,  and  others,  followed  by  a  tioat  of  modem  authors,  state  positively 
tliat  tilts  mid  in  1387,  during  which  tlie  Spanish  galleon  Sojila  Atui  was  cap- 
tiirc<l,  was  made  by  Francis  Drake,  who,  as  is  well  known,  in  that  year 
scoured  the  coasta  of  Spain.  Of  tliese  modem  authors  i  will  only  mention 
Zainacdis,  who  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  aHalr,  and  says  the  pirate  woa 
'  Francisco  Druk. '  Previously  he  makes  a  sliort  nnd  vagne  mention  that  one 
'Tomiis  Cawendisk'  took  a  ship  coming  from  Manila  in  1586.  See  hia  llitt. 
Mi}.,  V.  100-2. 
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or  Candish,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  ia  a  voyage 
of  circumnavigation  and  for  plunder,  had  sailed  from 
Plymouth  on  July  21,  1586,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  men,  on  the  Desire,  Content,  and  Hugh 
Gallant,  of  one  hundred  and  twenty,  sixty,  and  forty 
tons  respectively." 

The  fleet  had  entered  the  Pacific  on  February  24, 
1587,  and  from  March  to  June  had  ravaged  the  coast 
of  South  America,  taking  several  prizes  with  a  mod- 
erate booty,  and  retaining  such  prisoners  as  might  in 
the  commander's  opinion  be  of  use  later.  Yet  he 
found  the  Spaniards  less  unprotected  than  had  Drake; 
for  he  deemed  it  wise  to  pass  by  several  towns  with- 
out landing  to  attack,  and  on  each  of  two  occasions 
he  lost  tw^ve  men  in  battle. 

On  the  1st  of  July  Cavendish  approached  the  coast 
of  North  America,"  and  on  the  9th  captured  and 
burned  a  new  vessel  without  cargo  from  Guatemala. 
From  a  prisoner,  the  pilot,  Michael  Sancius,  he  learned 
that  a  large  galleon  was  expected  at  an  early  date 
from  the  Philippines.  Soon  another  vessel  was  taken, 
supposed  to  have  been  sent  to  warn  the  galleon.  On 
July  26th  Cavendish  anchored  in  the  river  Copolita, 
several  leagues  from  Huatulco,  and  during  the  night 
sent  his  pinnace  with  thirty  men  to  the  town,  which 

''TheBtandardaathoTttyforCaveiirliBh'B  voyage  is  TkeadmiraMenmipm*- 
ptroii*  Voytuie  of  the  loorghip/ull  Matter  Thoma»  Candiah  of  Trindy  tit  the 
Coanlitn/SvffolkeEsipiire. .  .by Maeter Fnaicia  Pretty . .  .aGeiitletaanemploytd 
ill  tht  aoTnt  action,  in  Haklvyt'i  Voy.,  iii.  803-25.  In  the  Bame  collection, 
825-30,  are  Certain  rare  and  tpeaoX  m>te»  concerning  the  hfiijhti,  aotLiidinrjs, 
tit.,  by  Thomas  Fuller  of  the  DfMTC.  A  brief  account  was  also  published 
in  the  finit  edition  of  HaUvyt,  in  1580,  80&-I3.  MovorretB,  HatH  y  II'X., 
Viagf  lal'oil.,  liv.-f.,  saw  two  original  documentB  on  tho  subject — a  state- 
ment of  Captain  AlzoU  of  the  Santa  Ana,  mode  on  his  arrival  at  Aca- 
Ealco,  and  a  declaration  by  Antonio  de  Sierra,  one  of  the  pasaengerB,  made 
elaro  the  aitdioucia  of  GuadaUjara  January  24,  15SS.  Toi'qnemada,  i.  609, 
gives  the  only  account  extant  of  the  return  of  the  Hanta,  Ana  to  Acapulco. 
The  above  mentioned  are  the  only  aourcea  of  original  Information  on  the  expe- 
dition, or  at  leoat  on  that  part  of  it  concerning  our  territory.  The  follow- 
ing secondary  authorities  are  before  me:  Vo;iagfi,  Hut.  Arct,,  L  1G2-237! 
Voyaga,  New  Col. ,  i.  43-62(  Kerr'a  Voy.,  n.  60-93;  La  liarjit,  Abr(g(,  xv. 
22-5;  liumey')  Dittov.  Sovth  Sea,  ii.  8J-9;  Taylor,  in  Browne't  L.  Cat, 
20-1;  QoU/Titdt.  N.  IKrii,  367-8;  Caco,  Trr.s  Siglo»,  i.  2\i;  Mqfrtu,  Mxplor., 
L  09— a  list  which  might  be  easily  augmented. 

"  The  Ilurjh  QaUant  had  beeu  exchanged  for  •  prixe,  the  George,  which 
W4W  «1bo  soon  abandoned. 
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they  burned,  after  capturing  a  bark  from  SoDSonate, 
laden  with  cacao  ancl  indigo."  On  the  29th  Caven- 
dish anchored  off  Huatulco  and  landed  in  person.  A. 
raid  of  several  miles  into  the  interior  also  proved  profit- 
able to  tlie  pirate,  and  on  August  2d  he  set  sail,  hold- 
ing his  course  northward  along  the  coast. 

But  the  prudent  filihuster  was  satisfied  to  attack 
the  less  defended  places  on  the  coast,  and  would  not 
trust  himself  into  the  harbor  of  Acapnlco,  having  been 
informed  by  Michael  Sancius  that  this  was  the  ren- 
dezvous of  the  Philippine  fleet.  Though  not  difficult 
to  clear  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor,  it  miglit 
be  a  more  serious  matter  to  retreat  in  case  of  a  failure 
to  take  the  town.  It  therefore  appeared  to  Master 
Cavendish  much  like  a  dangerous  rat-trap,  which  he 
wisely  concluded  to  evade." 

The  next  field  of  his  depredations  was  Navidad, 
near  the  present  Manzanillo,  where  he  landed  August 
2-lth,  and  captured  a  mulatto  who  had  been  sent 
along  the  coast  with  letters  to  give  the  alarm.  The 
town  and  two  large  ships  on  the  stocks  were  burned. 
From  August  2Gth  to  September  2d  Cavendish  was 
ill  the  port  of  Santiago,  obtaining  water  from  the 
river;  and  oti  the  next  day,  from  a  port  called  Malaca, 
a  little  further  west,  the  pirates  went  two  leagues  in- 
land, and  'defaced'  the  Indian  village  of  Acatlan.  A 
similar  raid  was  made  at  Chacala,^  where  a  party  of 
men  were  held  until  ransomed  by  their  wives  with 
plantains  and  other  fruits,  one  carpenter  and  a  'Por- 


■> 'Wee  landed  there,  sad  burnt  their  towne,  with  the  church  and  ci 
house  wliich  was  very  faire  and  large:  in  which  house  were  GOO  bogs  of  aiiil« 
to  dyo  doth;  euer;  bag  whereof  was  worth  40  crownos,  and  400  bags  of  cacaoe; 
every  l»g  whereof  ia  worth  ten  crownes.'  Speaking  of  the  cocao  the  report 
of  Master  Pretty  here  continnes;  'They  are  very  like  unto  an  almond,  tont 
are  nothing  bo  pleasant  in  taste;  they  eate  them,  and  make  drinks  of  thom.' 
J/uLlnH'a  Poy..  '"■  814, 

"Here  we  have  the  reaion  why  Pnlacio  failed  to  find  him  in  or  aboot  the 
port  of  Acapulco.  Master  FrettyatthiBStogoofhisnarratirerenuu'kB:  'Here 
nee  ouerslitpped  the  hauen  of  Acapuico,  from  whence  the  ahippes  mro  aet 
foorth  for  the  Philipinsa.'  Hakhyt'a  Vo<j. ,  iii,  615. 

"  Described  aa  18  leagues  from  Cape  Corrientes.  Bumey,  Ditoov.  f^tiA 
f>fa,  iL  86,  without  specifying  any  other  than  the  H^luyt  acoouut,  colla  it 
the  'Bay  of  CompoateUa,  probably  San  Blue,'  »«  it  very  likely  was. 
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tugal'  being  carried  away.  From  the  12th  to  the 
17th  of  September  the  Englishmen  laid  in  a  store  of 
fowl  and  seal  meat  on  the  little  island  of  San  Andres, 
arriving  on  the  24th  at  Mazatlan." 

Huving  obtained  "good  fruites,  though  not  without 
danger,"  they  repaired  the  vessels  on  the  small  island 
just  north  of  Mazatlan.  Here,  digging  in  the  sand, 
they  obtained  water  "  by  the  assistance  of  God  in  that 
our  great  neede. .  .otherwise  wee  had  gon  backe  20 
or  30  leagues  to  water;  which  might  have  bene  occa- 
sion that  we  might  haue  missed  our  prey  wee  had 
long  wayted  for."  Poor  indeed  must  he  be  who  has 
not  a  god  according  to  his  purposes  I  Here  the  oper- 
ations of  Cavendish  were  watched  by  a  party  of  Span- 
ish horsemen  from  the  main,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  come  from  Chametla,  some  eleven  leagues  dis- 
tant. On  the  9th  of  October  the  fleet  left  the  island 
and  bore  across  to  San  Lilcas,  arriving  on  the  14th, 
and  watering  at  a  river  which  flowed  into  the  Aguada 
Segura,  since  known  as  the  bay  of  San  Bernabd,  or 
Puerto  del  Cabo.  It  was  time  the  galleon  should  be 
coming;  ah,  what  a  rare  robbery  it  would  be! 

The  vessel  lay  off  and  on  till  the  4th  of  November, 
when  early  in  the  morning  the  cry,  A  sail  1  was  heard 
from  the  mast-head.  It  was  indeed  the  galleon,  the 
Santa  Ana  of  seven  hundred  tons,  captain  Tomds  de 
Aizola,^from  the  Philippines  bound  for  Acapulco,  and 
having  on  board  122,000  pesos  in  gold,  besides  a  rich 
cai^o  of  silks  and  other  Asiatic  goods.  O  rare  and 
righteous  luck!  Let  now  both  sides  pray,  and  God 
defend  the  right! 

The  stupid  Spaniard  seems  never  to  have  suspected 
anything  wrong,  for  he  came  lazily  along  through  the 
tranquil  waters,  thankful  that  the  long  voy;^e  was  at 
last  over;  thankful  for  the  rich  results,  that  would  glad- 

"  This  is  perhsM  the  earliest  mention  of  thU  name,  which  u  still  retained. 
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den  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  and  women, 
old  and  young.  The  Desire  stood  out  under  all  sail 
as  if  to  give  the  old  ocean-battered  bark  a  friendly- 
greeting;  and  the  Spaniard  seems  not  to  have  realiz^ 
tho  situation  until  awakened  to  it  by  a  broadside 
from  the  pirate,  which  was  now  at  close  range.  In- 
stantly all  was  activity  on  board  the  Santa  Ana  as 
the  surprised  Spaniards  prepared  for  action,  keeping 
down  behind  the  bulwarks  out  of  sight.  After  a 
few  volleys  of  small  shot  the  Britons  somewhat  too 
hastily  attempted  to  board.  The  Spaniards  sprang 
forward,  armed  "with  lances,  iauelings,  rapiers,  and 
targets,  and  an  innumerable  sort  of  great  stones,  which 
they  threw  overboord  upon  our  heads  and  into  our 
ship  so  fast,  and  being  so  many  of  them,  that  they  put 
vs  off  the  shippe  a^aine,  with  the  losse  of  2  of  our  men 
which  w^re  slaiue,  and  with  the  hurting  of  4  or  5." 

A  prolonged  shout  from  the  Spaniards  followed  the 
receding  foe,  but  the  heavy  guns  were  again  brought 
into  play,  and  a  murderous  broadside  was  once  more 
thrown  into  the  galleon.  Though  the  damage  in- 
flicted on  the  Spaniards  was  great,  "their  Captaine 
still  like  a  valiant  man  with  his  company  stood  very 
stoutly  vnto  his  close  fights,  not  yeelding  as  yet" 
But  courage  and  endurance  were  of  no  avail:  the 
Santa  And  was  doomed. 

After  a  fight  of  five  or  six  hours,  when  twelve  of 
his  men  had  been  killed  and  the  Santa  Ana  was  in 
imminent  dann;er  of  sinking,  the  Spaniard  struck  his 
flag,  and  lowering  boats  at  the  command  of  Cavendish, 
he  went  on  board  the  Desire  to  surrender  and  sue  for 
mercy.  Cavendish  turned  his  benignant  face  to  the 
Spanish  captain  and  "most  graciously  pardoned  both 
him  and  the  rest  vpon  promise  of  their  true  dealing 
with  him,"  and  "of  his  great  mercy  and  humanitie, 
promised  their  lives  and  good  vsage." 

On  the  Gth  the  prize  was  towed  into  Aguada  Se- 
gura,^  tho  work  of  transferring  the  cai^o  began,  and 

"  Salmeron,  S<1.,  IC,  u^b  it  was  Mogdoletui  Bay. 
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the  Spaniards  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety  were  put  on  shore,  all  of  them  save  a  few  who, 
it  was  thought,  might  be  useful  as  interpreters  or 
pilots  at  the  Islands.  >Vhen  the  Englishmen  proceeded 
to  divide  their  booty,  difficulties,  as  usual,  arose  with 
threats  of  mutiny;  especially  from  the  men  of  the  Con- 
tent, which  vessel  had  done  but  little  during  the  fight, 
though  finally,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  fright- 
ened prisoners,  all  was  in  due  time  amicably  arranged. 
On  the  17th  the  anniversary  of  the  queen's  corona- 
tion was  celebrated  on  board  the  pirate  with  salutes, 
fireworks,  and  general  rejoicing,  and  on  the  19th  they 
"set  sayle  ioyfuUy  honiewardes  towardes  England."' 
The  Content  was  left  in  the  roads  and  was  never  heard 
of  again ;  but  the  Desire  completed  the  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  earth  and  anchored  in  Plymouth  harbor 
September  9,  1588. 

Cavendish  prided  himself  on  being  a  most  humane 
and  Christian  pirate;  he  would  not  kill  the  people  of 
the  Santa  Ana  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  it.  He  did 
not  ravish  the  women,  or  throw  overboard  the  children. 
After  taking  what  he  wanted  out  of  the  galleon,  leaving 
still  some  five  hundred  tons  of  valuable  cargo,  and  after 
setting  fire  to  the  vessel,  he  was  not  particular  to  see 
that  every  plank  was  burned  before  he  left  it.  There 
was  nothing  mean  about  Cavendish;  though  it  does 
not  appear  why  he  did  not  leave  the  ship  to  the  Span- 
iards so  that  in  it  they  might  bring  him  more  gold  to 
capture.  Another  mark  of  Cavendish's  humanity  and 
fine  gentlemanly  feeling:  before  burning  the  Santa 
Ana  he  permitted  the  Spaniards  to  take  away  the 
sails  with  which  to  make  themselves  tents  on  the 
beach,  and  also  some  planks  out  of  which  they  might 
build  some  boats  to  take  them  to  Acapulco,  so  that 
they  were  quite  comfortable.  They  were  put  ashore 
on  the  lower  end  of  the  peninsula,  if  we  may  believe 
the  gentle  highwayman,  in  a  place  "where  they  had 
a  fayre  river  of  fresh  water,  with  great  store  of  fresh 
fish,  foule,  and  wood,  and  also  many  hares  and  conies 
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vpon  the  maine  land ;"  and  Cavendish  left  them  "great 
store  of  victuals,  of  garuansos,  peason,  and  some  wine." 
And  when  the  fiUbuster  took  leave  of  the  captain,  he 
"gaiie  him  a  royall  reward"  which  consisted  "both  of 
Bwords,  targets,  pieces,  shot,  and  powder,"  and  a  piece 
of  ordnance. 

But  better  fortune  was  in  store  for  them  than  even 
Cavendish  had  intended.  The  galleon  had  been  fired 
when  at  anchor  a  short  distance  from  the  land.  When 
her  cables  burned  off  she  drifted  to  the  shore,  and 
ballast  being  thrown  out,  the  hulk  was  found  in  a 
condition  capable  of  being  repaired,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Torquemada,  so  as  to  carry  the  whole  party  to 
Acapulco. 

When  they  entered  the  port  and  their  sorrowful  tale 
reached  the  ear  of  the  viceroy,  Palacio  was  ^ain 
despatched  to  capture  the  pirate,  but  without  success. 
For  so  serious  a  loss  somebody  must  be  to  blame,  and 
there  were  many  who  accused  the  viceroy  of  not 
having  taken  sufficient  precautions  to  prevent  the 
calauiity. 

It  was,  indeed,  necessarj'  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  render  safer  the  Asiatic  commerce,  for  under  the 
existing  state  of  things  .the  reward  was  too  tempting 
to  escape  notice.  If  such  wealth  could  be  so  easily 
secured  lay  a  handful  of  sea-robbers,  then  it  were  bet- 
ter for  all  the  world  to  turn  thieves.  It  was  along 
the  California  coast,  where  robbers  lay  in  wait,  that 
there  was  the  greatest  danger;  and  aa  the  galleons  were 
obliged  to  go  northward  to  catch  the  trade-winds  in 
crossing  the  ocean,  a  more  northern  port,  somewhere 
on  tlie  California  coast,  was  first  of  all  desirable,  which 
might  serve  as  a  station  for  armed  vessels  to  watch  for 
and  escort  the  galleons  to  Acapulco. 

To  this  end,  in  1595,  the  San  Agustin  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Philippines  by  Governor  Gomez 
Perez  das  Slariiias,  at  the  order  of  Viceroy  Velasco, 
the  son,  under  the  pilot  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Cw- 
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meuon,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exploring  the,  coast. 
All  that  is  known  of  the  result  is  that  the  San' 
Aguslin  ran  ashore  behind  the  point  a  little  later  called 
Reyes,  in  the  bay  now  bearing  the  name  of  Drake, 
or  Jack  Harbor,  but  then  named  San  Francisco,  prob- 
ably from  the  day  of  arrival." 

But  the  matter  was  not  allowed  to  drop.  The 
same  viceroy  entered  into  a  contract  with  Sebastian 
Vizcaino  to  explore  anew  and  occupy  for  Spain  the 
Islas  Californias.  Velasco's  successor,  the  count  of 
Monterey,  ratified  the  contract  and  despatched  the 
expedition  in  1597." 

Though  Vizcaino  sailed  from  Acapulco  with  three 
vessels,  and  a  large  force,  the  expedition  again  proved 
a  failure,  and  those  of  the  discomfited  Spaniards  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  their  lives,  sub- 
sequently returned  to  Acapulco.^ 

Meanwhile  on  the  Atlantic,  where  the  necessity  for 
the  protection  of  commerce  from  the  pirates  was 
greater  than  on  the  Pacific,  more  efficient  measures 
were  introduced.  Commercial  intercourse  with  the 
mother  country  must  at  all  hazards  be  preserved. 
Hence  navio.s  de  registro  were  formed  into  fleets,  and 
periodically  despatched  from  Spain  to  Vera  Cruz, 
convoyed  by  war-vessels,  the  first  coming  in  1581." 

"  The  farther  fata  of  the  vessel  and  crew  ia  left  to  conjectnre ;  but  tha 
pilot  Frauciaco  de  Jiolafios  lived  to  visit  the  bay  ofiain  in  1003  with  Viicaino, 
and  from  him  dppareDtlycomcaall  tbatU  known  of  the  voyage.  Tiirqutrnaila, 
i.  TlT-lS;  AiceatUm,  Rrl.  Drtee,  5^;  CiihTera  Baeno,  Kav.  E'pecvL,  pawim; 
S.iltMro»,  litL,  20:  2/irt.  Apunl.,  74;  iSulil  y  ilex.,  Via/jf,  Ivi.-vii.  The 
question  ia  fully  discussed  in  IJtat.  Kortk  ilex.  Sude»  and  Ilinl.  Cat,,  thia 

"  Torquemodu,  followed  apparently  by  all  other  writers,  states  that  in 
1500  Uie  king  ordored  Viceroy  Monterey  t«  send  Vizcaino  to  California,  and 
that  tlie  expedition  was  made  the  same  year ;  but  there  is  a  royal  c.'dula  of 
August  -2.  1G28,  in  Dor.  Uitt.  Hex.,  2d  aeries,  iii.  44J-.1,  in  wliicli  tiic  Cacta 
are  stated  as  I  have  given  tbem,  Moutercy  orderin)!  Vizcaino  to  fiilSI  bis 
contract,  'no  cmliargaiito  que  en  la  sustancia  y  capaoiJad  do  su  pcrsanD.  halld 
al^nos  incoiivenicntca.'  Ui'eCDliow,  Or.  and  Cal.,  tiO-Ol,  tell  ua  without 
luiy  kuowD  authority  that  Vizcaino  had  been  on  the  Saitla  Aiia  that  was 
captured  by  Cavendish. 

*•  For  t!ie  interesting  details  of  this  expedition  and  the  adventnrcs  of  the 
Spanionla  in  California,  see  Jliat,  2iorih  ilex,  Statm,  L,  and  Hid,  KoHhiorti 
Cmut.  tliis  aeries. 

''  lu  1 JG2  new  laws  and  regulation*  were  promulgated  concerning  these 
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Eleven  of  such  fleets  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  the  century,  carrj-ing  back  to 
Spain  the  accumulated  treasures  of  the  New  World." 
The  expense  of  equipping  and  maintaining  such  a  large 
number  of  vessels  was  sometimes  so  great  that  all  the 
treasure  carried  would  not  pay  expenses.  Occasionally 
it  would  happen  as  with  an  armada  despatched  from 
Seville  in  1593,  having  a  capacity  of  9,500  tons,  with 
3,500  men.  It  was  commanded  by  Francisco  Caloma, 
but  never  reached  its  destination,  being  obliged  to 
convoy  back  the  fleet  of  Alvaro  Flores  from  New 
Spain,  with  which  it  had  fallen  in  on  the  high  sea." 

The  unloading  of  ships  at  Vera  Cruz  was  tedious, 
expensive,  and  generally  attended  with  the  loss  of 
many  lives  from  disease.  The  time  usually  occupied 
for  discharging  was  four  months,  and  nine  or  ten 
months  elapsed  before  the  ships  were  again  despatched. 
For  this  reason  many  vessels  were  damaged  or  lost; 
freights  were  excessive,  and  passage  rates  hio;h.** 
Ships  for  Europe  at  this  time  sailed  from  San  Juan 
de  Ulua  for  Habana,  which  occupied  some  twenty- 
fleets,  their  oatfit,  and  tbe  nuuiner  in  whidi  the  Mdkm  and  «ven  paMwngera 
weru  obliged  to  go  armed.  Ordenamat,  Cota  de  Conlratacion,  60. 

''^  Tliia  Bubject  will  l>e  more  fully  couBidcred  in  my  next  Tolnme  on  New 
Spain.  See  also  Tfrnaax-Compant,  Voy.,  tirw  L  torn.  (.  455;  Arrdait,  Hut. 
y  Vron.,  327-«i  Alaman,  Diaerl.,  iii.  app.  20. 

"  The  coBt  of  Caloom'B  Bubsequent  expedition,  in  1691,  exceeded  800,000 
ducats,  which  v/ta  much  in  excess  of  the  ultimate  amount  realized.  Vazqurz, 
Apiinl.,  in  Col.  Doc.  Inlkl.,  hi.  535-0.  In  the  same  year  Prince  Juan  Andra 
Doria,  in  a  letter  to  the  king,  accuted  the  Indin  Uonncil  of  incompetence  in 
this  matter  and  recommended  tiiat  treasure  should  be  conveyed  to  Spain  in 
fnater  vessels  tlian  those  of  the  English.  He  thought  the  tnuisportation  too 
dungerous  in  'galeoncs  de  armada,  however  well  they  might  be  equipped;  if 
they  engaged  in  combat,  aucceaa  was  doubtful,  and,  oven  if  favorable,  there 
Kaa  no  certainty  that  while  lighting  one  or  the  other  of  the  treasure-ships 
might  not  RO  down.  Doria.  C'lrlaaiReij,  in  Coi.  Doc  I«fd.,  ii.  171-2.  In 
loill  a  large  fleet  on  its  way  to  New  Spain  was  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and 
another  at  Cddiz,  when  about  to  sail.  Vazqua,  ApatU.,  in  Col.  Doe.  lHM.,\i\. 
S37~G5.  The  loBSca  at  tea  were  severe  and  oontinued,  in  addition  to  which, 
4s  the  king  said,  'baaiendome  encBrgBdo  (sin  poderlo  escniar)  dela  defensa 
do  toila  la  christiandod  demos  dcla  dcmis  Reynos.'  This,  among  other  origi- 
nal ciidulos,  signed  Yo  El  Rry  by  Philip  II.,  with  royaj  seal  attached  and 
countersigned  by  the  secretary  Joan  de  Ybaxn,  may  lie  found  in  OrdtMa  de 
la  CiTO„a.  MS.,  il    132. 

'"Goods  were  kept  a  long  time  in  launche*  ftud  bargeij  large  qmntitica 
were  stolen  or  smuggled,  and  the  crown  lost  much  oT iCa  duet.  ^oiuiUu, 
Carta  al  Jtey,  in  Carta*  d«  India*.  15G-8. 
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five  days.  There  they  took  in  supplies,  waiting  about 
fifteen  days  for  the  fleet  from  Nouibre  dc  Dios,  which 
brought  the  treasures  from  Peru;  thcnco  passing 
through  the  Bahama  Channpl,  off  Cape  Cafiavcral, 
they  sailed  away  for  Spain."  Of  course  there  were 
shipwrecks,  one  of  the  most  notable  of  early  times 
being  the  loss  of  the  admiral's  ship,  coming  with 
an  anxiously  expected  fleet  from  Spain,  which  was 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  reefs  at  the  mouth  of  Vera 
Cruz  Harbor,  during  a  norther  early  in  1588.  Over 
one  hundred  and  eighty  persons  perished  in  sight  of 
the  town,  for  lack  of  boats  on  shore  to  deliver  them." 
A  consulate  or  commercial  tribunal  was  originated 
in  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1581,  under  wliose  protection 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  country  might  be  regu- 
lated. The  merchants  hailed  this  institution  with 
satisfaction,  for  Mexico  was  now  the  commercial 
centre  for  traders  from  Asia,  America,  and  Europe, 
and  the  harbors  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  had 
become  famous  in  the  trafficking  world.^ 

But  what  were  shipwrecks,  and  the  depredations 
of  filibusters,  and  the  loss  of  galleons,  with  the  conse- 
quent curses  of  the  men,  and  the  low  long-drawn  com- 
plaints of  women;  what  to  the  unhappy  representa- 
tive of  royalty  were  such  troubles  compared  with  those 
attending  the  regulations  of  the  social  spheres?  "By 
thee,  0  kingi  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being," 
the  maids  and  matrons  of  New  Spain  might  say. 
"Thou  givest  us  better  than  corn  and  wine — hus- 
bands great  or  small  according  to  thy  good  pleasure ; 
and  frocks  and  ribbons,  in  thy  great  Jlajesty  deter- 
mining the  extent  and  colors  of  them,"  And  if  Philip 
80  said,  Villamanrique  must  take  his  viceregal  seat  on 

•I  Hortnp'a  TravaUna,  in  Halcln-fl'i  Toi 

"  The  aamiral  and  over  100  persons  v 
few  wlio  ventured  out  in  boata  to  thti 
Voe.Ini-l.,  Iviii.  460. 

"  Thongh  bceuQ  in  1581,  the  establishment  of  the  consulate  was  oot  fuUj 
cat&blighe-f  iintif  10  or  12  jrcan  later    For  details  and  list  of  ot&ccra  see  CalU^ 
Mem.  y  Not..  OD;  YetaiKerl,  Tral.  Mcx.,  30-1. 
Hin.  UU..VOL.  U.    i8 
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the  pinnacle  of  Popocatepetl  and  thence  direct  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  ocean,  the  movements  of  the  clouds, 
the  growth  of  plants,  and  the  respiration  of  all  organic 
things. 

There  was  in  force  a  royal  decree,  issued  some  vears 
previously,  forbidding  any  government  officials  in 
America  from  marrying  within  the  district  where 
they  held  jurisdiction,  without  special  permission  from 
the  king,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  royal  favor 
and  the  offices  they  held;  nor  might  they  ever  again 
bold  any  office  in  the  Indies,"  Hitherto  the  law  had 
been  little  heeded;  either  officials  had  not  desired  to 
break  it,  or,  breaking  it,  little  notice  bad  been  taken 
of  the  offence. 

But  the  time  had  come  when  the  king's  authority 
must  be  enforced.  In  defiance  of  the  law  an  oidor  of 
the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara  had  married,  and  the 
royal  procurator  of  that  district  had  allowed  hia 
daughter  to  marry."  Villamanrique  ordered  their 
arrest.  The  officers  resisted,  and  dissensions  followed, 
during  which  the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  brought 
forward.  None  of  the  opponents  yielded,  until  the 
viceroy,  becoming  exasperated,  despatched  a  military 
force  against  the  audiencia.  Other  troops  were  there 
ready  to  oppose  them.  For  a  time  war  was  immi- 
nent, but,  by  the  wise  interference  of  lovers  of  peace, 
harmony  was  at  length  restored." 

Other  historic  troubles  followed.  In  1 588  the  native 
population  of  New  Spain  was  again  decimated  by  a 
pestilence  like  that  of  1576.  The  provinces  suffering 
most  wore  TIascala  and  Toluca;  tliough  here,  where 

"CoDtracta  of  marriage,  Terbal  or  in  writing,  made  with  the  ide*  or  hop« 
that  tbs  royal  licenao  would  be  forthcoming,  were  to  be  treate<l  the  name  aa 
formal  marriages,  so  for  as  the  peaaltiea  wore  concerned.  The  decree  waa 
iUt«(1  at  Liabon  Februiuy  20,  15S2.  Ileal  CfdiUa,  in  I'achtca  and  Cdrdemui, 
Col.  Dof.,  xviii.  244-7. 

*^  'Also  the  kings  Attumey  of  GaadBlojara  maried  hig  daughter  of  8  yeres 
old  With  a  boy  of  riyercaold.'  Cano,  Lrllfr.in  IlatlvyCa  Voy.,  iii.  ,196-7. 

"  .\ocordiiig  to  Alcgre,  }Ii»t.  Conip.  J«ta-i,  i.  221,  the  viceroy  waa  moved 
to  relent  by  a  Jesuit's  sermon  on  for^veness.  Torquemada,  i.  MO,  says  tbat 
llio  viceroy  was  removed  for  tliis  affair.  Cavo,  Tm  .Siglon,  L  210-17,  tella  ua 
tho  quarrel  was  about  the  jmisdiction  over  certain  towna. 
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the  Matlalzinco,  Mexican,  and  Otomi  nations  lived 
intermixed,  the  two  latter  remained  in  a  measure  free 
from  the  ravages  of  the  disease.*' 

The  following  year,  1589,  was  not  less  calamitous. 
On  April  11th,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  there 
was  a  great  earthquake  in  the  city  of  Mexico  and 
throughout  the  province;  and  on  the  26th  of  the  same 
month  there  were  three  heavy  shocks,  two  within  half 
an  hour,  and  the  other  during  the  night.  In  the  city 
of  Mexico  several  walls  fell,  and  many  buildings  ivero 
otherwise  injured;  in  Coyuhuacan  much  of  the  work 
on  the  Dominican  convent  was  destroyed;  but  for  all 
this  the  inhabitants  were  more  friglitened  than  hurt." 
And  now  came  the  usual  petitions  to  the  king  ask- 
ing for  a  change  of  government.  At  all  events,  they 
want  this  viceroy  recalled;  the  crown  can  do  as  it 
likes  about  sending  another.  There  was  nothing  in 
particular  with  which  to  charge  him;  Villamannque 
had  been  wise,  honest,  and  humane,  instant  in  fulfil- 
ling his  duties  to  the  people  and  loyal  to  his  king. 
But  the  pirates  had  come  and  captured  the  galleon, 
an  epidemic  had  caused  many  to  mourn,  and  the  earth- 
quakes had  frightened  them,  and  the  viceroy  would 
not  let  the  oidor  marry  a  wife.  That  the  viceroy's  only 
daughter  should  die,  thus  bringing  to  the  father's 
heart  more  poignant  grief  than  otherwise  all  New 
Spain  combined  could  do,  was  nothing  to  them. 

The  memorials  and  unfavorable  reports  had  their 
effect  upon  the  king,  who  feared  most  of  all  a  repetition 
of  the  Guadalajara  difficulties,  and  so  Villamanriquo 
was  removed  from  office.  Luis  de  Velasco,  a  son  of 
the  former  viceroy  of  that  name,  was  appointed  in  his 
stead,  and  Pedro  Komano,  bishop  of  Tlascala,  was 
chained  to  take  the  residencia  of  the  deposed  viceroy. 
This  latter  appointment  was  unfortunate  for  Villa- 

Epottei 
615-lB 
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manrique.  Bishop  Romano  was  an  uncompromising 
enemy,  who  had  long  awaited  sucli  an  opportunity. 
He  now  in\'itcd  all  to  present  charges,  no  matter  how 
trivial  they  appeared;  he  would  make  them  large 
enough.  Especially  were  all  claims  for  money  al- 
lowed.^ The  ecclesiastic  succeeded  well  in  all  these 
operations.  A  faithful  servant  of  the  king  was 
humiliated,  his  peace  of  raind  destroyed,  his  pride 
brought  low,  his  family  reduced  to  poverty.  Romano 
was  happy.  Very  different  from  his  grand  viceregal 
entry  into  Mexico  was  Villamanrique's  departure;  the 
former  was  a  triumph,  the  latter  a  funeral.  "With  his 
afflicted  marchioness,  and  carrying  with  them  the 
remains  of  their  dead  daughter,  the  late  viceroy 
departed  from  a  land  where  he  had  met  with  nothing 
but  misfortune  and  sorrow." 

••  Romano  even  went  bo  far  aa  to  attach  the  linen  and  wearing  apparel  of 
the  marchioness.  DoHa  Bionca.    TorqueTrtada,  i.  C.iO-1 ;  Cartru  delndiat,  8G6. 

"Many  of  BiRliop  Romano's  decisions  were  Eubsequenijj  revoked,  and 
the  release  of  VilleiiianriiiUQ'a  property  waa  decreed;  but  at  the  time  of 
Us  death  only  part  of  it  had  been  restored.  T'oi-jiuiniu/a,  i.  650-1;  VdaacvH, 
Trot.  Her,,  10,  11.  The  latter  informs  ue  that  he  ■ubaeqaeutlj  retirad  t«a 
Fnmciscaa  conveot  in  Spain,  where  he  died. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  CENTURY. 
1589-lGOD. 

BvHORBD  IsscTRBBcnoK — Feabs  ot  Vbiasco,  thz  Kew  VicESOT — Recep- 
Ttos — Cut  IiirBOVEMEsis — The  Chichimecs — The  M[>'£S  op  Guana- 
jrATO,  San  Luw  Pwrosi,  asd  Zacatecas— Founding  of  Towns — Paiup 
Wasts  More  Monet— Velasco's  Astpte  Measitre— Conde  eb  Mon- 
terey, Viceroy — Fotilb  EyroBTS  to  Mote  the  Indian — Race  Intkr- 
MixTnRBa — NoETO  Lbok— OccppATioH  op  the  Northern  Countkt — 
OorERNOR  Carabajal — Review  of  the  Cebtttby— Bibuoobaphicai. — 

WsiTERa  SUBSEI^DEMT  TO  THE  CONQUEST — ToR<)UE31ADA  ASdONQ  0T11EB3. 

It  was  some  time  rluring  the  month  of  December 
1589,  that  Luis  de  "Velasco,  conde  de  Santiago  and 
son  of  the  second  viceroy,  cautiously  approached  the 
sliorcs  of  New  Spain  as  its  eighth  viceroy.  First  he 
touched  at  the  port  of  Tameagua,  afraid  to  proceed  at 
once  to  San  Juan  de  Ulua  on  account  of  rumored  dis- 
turbances in  the  country.  Either  Mexico  had  been 
taken  by  the  audiencia  of  Guadalajara,  or  ViUaman- 
rique  had  revolted;  there  were  dire  and  uncertain 
ebullitions  in  the  land,  and  it  behooved  this  son  of  his 
father  to  be  circumspect.  Assured  at  his  first  landing- 
place  that  the  rumors  of  political  troubles  which  had 
reached  Spain  were  unfounded,  Velasco  proceeded  to 
Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  25th  of  January  1590  he 
entered  the  capital.^ 

The  city  put  on  its  brightest  smile  of  welcome. 
The  new  viceroy  was  no  stranger  to  the  inhabitants. 

'  Torqnemada,  i.  052;  Cavo,  Trti  Siglo',  ii.  210,  and  others,  ui^ree  upon 
this  date,  while  Rivera,  Niit.  Jalapa,  i.  76,  gives  January  20th;  IJoKiaaaa, 
Viage.  in  Cor««'  llUt.  N.  En/'aS'i,  18:  ZwnacoiB,  Hut.  H-J.,  v.  108,  the  27thi 
and  Vctancvrt,  Ti-ai.  Hex.,  11,  the  2Gtb. 
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He  had  been  there  with  his  father;  had  indeed  resided 
in  the  country  many  years,  filling  various  important 
positions,  particularly  those  of  alfdrez  real  of  the 
ayuntaraiento  of  Mexico  and  regidor  of  Cempoala. 
He  was  more  one  of  themselves  than  any  who  had 
hitherto  represented  the  crown  in  New  Spain;  and  as 
he  was  popular,  well  beloved  for  himself,  and  came 
with  all  the  prestige  of  rank  and  worthy  performance, 
all  that  wealth  and  warm  hearts  and  high  anticipatioQ 
could  do  was  done  to  make  his  reception  befitting. 
Shortly  before  his  present  appointment  he  had  been 
employed  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the  king.' 

A  better  selection  for  the  rulership  of  New  Spain 
could  not  have  been  made  at  this  juncture.  Thero 
had  been  troubles  throughout  the  land,  some  real  and 
some  imaginary,  the  latter  usually  the  hardest  to  bear; 
now  all  were  in  the  humor  for  a  reign  of  prosperity 
and  rejoicing.  Gold  and  silver  were  plentiful,  the  fruits 
of  the  earth  abundant,  the  native  nations  throughout 
their  broad  area  for  the  most  part  at  peace;  now  might 
the  sons  of  the  conquerors  rest;  they  might  put  on 
gay  attire  and  become  fat  and  effeminate.  Velasco 
possessed  ability  and  energy;  he  was  intelligent  and 
learned.  Above  all  he  was  loyal,  not  to  the  king  alone 
but  to  the  people.     He  was  honest  upon  instinct. 

One  of  his  first  endeavors  was  to  elevate  the  con- 
dition of  the  people,  white  and  red.  He  was  wise 
enough  to  know  that  the  best  thing  for  them  was 
work,  which  manifested,  indeed,  great  intelligence  aa 
coming  from  a  Spaniard.  Among  other  beneficent 
measures,  he  decreed  on  June  1,  1590,  the  reopening 
and  operating  of  the  extensive  wool  and  cotton  fac- 

■Alam&n,  IHtert.,  iii.  Bpp.  13,  and  Rivera,  JIul.  Jalapa,  76,  aoert  tb«t 
Velasco  waa  a  native  of  Mexico.  This  is  an  error.  Ho  came  to  New  Spain 
witli  liis  fatUcr  in  1550,  wheD  1 1  years  of  age,  and  was  marriod  in  1558  aX 
tbe  age  of  17.  During  a  inbieqaeut  trip  t«  Spain  be  received  maoy  lavan 
at  tliQ  handa  of  the  king.  When  Villamanrique  arrived  he  wu  at  first  oa 
frlcadl;  terms  with  VelaBco,  but  enmity  arising  the  latterasalnirent  to  Spain. 
Tliero  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Florence,  whence  he  was  recalled  to 
aEsunie  tbe  present  poeition.  He  was  at  present  a  widower,  51  years  of  age, 
and  had  four  children,  who  redded  in  !Mexico.  Torquemada,  L  651;  Cava, 
Trtu  Siglot,  ii  217. 
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tones,  established  by  the  first  viceroy,  and  which  had 
been  closed.  This  gave  employment  to  hundreds  of 
idle  persons,  and  the  benefits  flowing  from  this  in- 
dustry were  soon  felt  throughout  the  country.  The 
consumers  paid  less  for  the  home-made  article,  and  the 
money  remained  in  the  country. 

Then  be  thought  it  would  be  well  to  beautify  the 
capital,  one  of  the  results  of  which  was  the  alameda,  for 
centuries  the  favorite  resort  of  all  classes  in  search  of 
relaxation  and  recreation,  and  remaining  such  to-day, 
a  beautiful  certificate  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  this 
ruler.^  The  city  now  contained  about  three  thousand 
Spanish  families,  besides  a  numerous  Indian  and  mixed 
population.  During  the  successive  decades  it  had 
slowly  unfolded  into  magnificent  proportions  from  the 
ruins  of  old  Tenocbtitlan,  There  were  broad  streets 
boi-dered  by  fine  dwellings,  with  here  and  there  temples 
and  public  buildings  presenting  a  yet  more  imposing 
aspect.* 

Velasco  also  put  laborers  at  work  to  strengthen  the 
fortifications  at  San  Juan  de  Ulua,  and  to  erect  new 
forts  for  the  better  protection  of  the  harbor  and  ap- 
proaches to  Vera  Cruz.'  This  was  but  a  preliminary 
step  to  the  transfer  of  the  city  itself,  in  1599,  to  its 
immediate  vicinity,  upon  the  very  site  where  CortiSs 
had  nominally  founded  Villa  Rica  de  la  Vera  Cruz  four- 
score years  before.  The  transfer  had  been  several 
times  recommended,  owing  to  the  unhcalthiness  of 
the  site,  its  inconvenience  for  trade,  and  its  exposure 
to  floods  and  attacks.*    Few  people  indeed  lived  there 

*  The  alameda  was  laid  oat  by  the  viceroy  in  1593,  the  name  coming 
originally  from  dUano,  poplar,  anil  applying  to  a  peculiar  grouping  of  treca, 
or  a  ptomonmle,  Vetancvrt,  Tral.  JUt^.,  11;  Pariei,  Virtyei,  in  juon.  £>oni. 
£971.,  MS.,  90-1. 

<  A  contemporary  religions  narrator,  extolling  the  6ne  housea  and  streets 
of  Mexico,  gravely  affirma  that  'l«aiitiful  children  and  fine  lioraea  grew  there.' 
Ponef,  Fttaeion,  in  CU.  I>oc.  In(d.,  Ivii.  174-9. 

'  hi  15CS  a  garrison  of  50  men  waa  stationed  there,  with  about  150  negro 
laborers.     It  now  bccamo  quite  populoui. 

*  This  waa  forcibly  represented  by  the  episcopal  council  of  November  1555, 
wherein  it  was  termed  a  '  aepoltim  dc  vivos. '  Lenccro  was  suggested  for  a 
new  Hite,  Carta,  in  Pachtco  and  CartUnat,  CoC.  Z>D<.,iii.  524-8.  Enclinh  travtl- 
letv  also  bear  witness  to  its  unheal thiness.    Infanta  genetftlly  died  there,  and 
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permanently,  and  it  wa3  only  during  the  presence  of 
the  fleet,  from  September  to  March,  that  it  assumed 
the  appearance  of  the  leading  seaport  of  New  Spain. 
After  that  all  who  could  removed  to  the  interior, 
notably  to  the  beautiful  Jalapa.'  The  new  site  of  Vera 
Cruz,  if  by  no  means  healthy,  was  certainly  better  than 
the  former,  and  the  city  made  rapid  strides  under  its 
alcaldes  mayorea.^ 

Another  matter  of  importance  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue.  While  the  conquerors  had  from  the 
first  grasped  at  vast  areas,  they  really  occupied  few 
other  than  mining  districts,  at  least  in  the  north. 
Thus  population  was  distributed  without  order,  and 
with  wide  distances  between  one  settlement  and  an- 
other, to  the  obvious  jeopardy  of  the  invading  race. 
When  the  natives  had  recovered  from  their  first 
surprise  at  the  Spanish  entry,  and  were  relieved  from 
the  superstitious  awe  of  sorcery  supposed  to  be  exei-- 
cisod  by  the  new-comers,  perceiving  that  their  solo 
object  was  to  rule  them,  many  abandoned  the  towns 
where  they  had  temporarily  submitted  to  the  Span- 
iards, and  betook  themselves  to  the  mountains,  thence 
to  sally  forth  and  harass  the  settlers.  More  particu- 
larly was  this  the  case  with  regard  to  the  roving  bar- 
barous Chichimecs,  who,  gathering  into  strong  bands, 
would  suddenly  burst  from  their  strongholds,  and  as 
quickly  return  to  them  after  their  raids.  Much  had 
been  done  toward  pacifying  tlicm,  during  the  govern- 
ment of  EnriquGz,  by  the  establishment  of  presidios 
along  the  northern  borders.  Though  that  ruler  was 
greatly  assisted  in  his  efforts  at  pacitilcation  by  Luis  de 

womon  on  finding  themselves  enceinte  went  to  the  country 'to  avoid  the  pCTill 

of  tiic  infected  aire.'  Clutton,  in  linlh-nCt  Voy.,  iii.  450.  See  b1k>  T(m»o» 
end  Ilaieh  in  Id.,  AJZ,  402;  Mortri,  Oitia.  Dice. ,  ix.  108,  x.  475.  In  Juno 
1^^9,  a  Btoim  D'tsiatcd  tho  swollen  river  to  crca.te  immense  damsge  unong  the 
li-,;il(Ungsanilaliipping.  Po'ire,  Jlel.,  ia  Col.  Doe.  ln<d.,  Ivvi.  &&-0. 

'  CurtC-a  there  fouudcd  a  FranciBcan  convent,  which  was  finished  in  IGQo. 
PL*roto,  on  the  ronto  to  Mexico,  liml  quite  a  setdciDcut  in  1 5GS. 

'  Cal!e.  Mem.  y  Not.,  GSj  Claagrro,  iii.  30;  Jliimbo.'rll.  Eftct  Pol.,  i.  270-7; 
Jl'vrnx,  ]Jiiit.JaIo,pa,  i.  27-8.  Piuiue  confouu'.ls  the  lULtoof  trancfcrwith  those 
of  later  cfdula*  punting  favors.  Coat  of  orms  was  conferred  Juno  'JO,  HilS. 
Vti-acruz,  MS.,  1-2.     Sea  also  IJial.  Mix.,  i.  i:4,  Uiis  sciiea. 
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Carabajal,  subsequently  governor  of  Xuevo  Leon,  their 
joint  labors  proved  but  partially  and  temporarily  suc- 
cessful.® 

Nevertheless,  spells  of  comparative  quiet  were 
obtained,  affording;  the  sorely  distressed  settlements 
round  the  mines  of  Guanajuato,  San  Luis  Potosf,  and 
Zacatocaa  the  opportunity  to  develop  their  wealth, 
and  attract  much  needed  immigration.  Zacatecas, 
which  since  its  discovery  in  1546  had  been  exposed  to 
repeated  ravages,  received  such  an  impetus  that  in 
1585  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  city.'" 

Twenty  years  before  the  Franciscan  order  had 
proved  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  here  a  custodia, 
the  beginning  of  the  later  provincia  de  Guadalupe  da 
Zacatecas,  which  became  so  famous  for  its  missionary 
labors  throughout  the  vast  north.  Most  of  the  settle- 
ments in  this  region  also  owed  their  origin  to  Zacatecas, 
whose  alcaldes  mayorcs,  subject  to  Nueva  Galicia,  sent 
forth  or  promoted  numerous  expeditions  to  open  mines, 
among  them  San  Martin.  This  was  made  the  seat  of 
a  new  alcaldia  mayor  which  extended  and  controlled 
settlements  far  into  Durango,^'  where    Nombre  de 

*In  I5S1  Viceroy  Simrez  complained  mncli  of  the  continued  hostilitirs 
of  tbe  Cbicliiniccs,  'tan  lobantoda  y  con  tatito  numero  y  deebergiieti9a. '  C'o- 
nij^T,  Caila  nl  iley,  in  Cartan  d'  hidiaji,  340. 

'°Io  which  naa  added  in  1588  the  title  of  'muy  noble  y  leal,'  together 
with  a  coat  of  arms.  Arlfovl,  Cron.  Zat.,  43-4.  Thta  waa  due  to  the  effort 
of  Daltasar  Trcmitio.  Berijhes,  Zac,  3.  Rivera  Ikmanlcz  confounda  the 
two  dates,  Zac. ,  27-^,  33.  Iho  ponnlatioo  was  at  Hrst  settleJ  toward  the 
north,  where  the  earlier  mines  were  discoveroJ,  anil  there  the  first  church  was 
huUt  on  the  hacienda  of  Domingo  Tagle  Crocho.  Afterward,  on  the  coming 
of  two  images  of  Christ,  imported  by  Alonso  Guerrero  Villaseca,  and  placed 
on  his  tu'o  Imcioiidaa,  the  population  settled  whcro  it  now  is.  Ft-ejea,  Iliel. 
Ill  evi',  208-9.  Subject  to  it  was  a.  sottlcmcnt  ot  Mexienng  named  Meiicalpa, 
now  corrupted  to  SIcjicapa.  Tiie  municipal  houses  ot  Zacatccos  were  built  in 
loOO.  The  fiist  minister  was  the  Frunciacan  friar,  GcnJuimo  de  Mcndoza, 
from  Me:cica.  Arlnjui,  Cron.  Zac.,  13-14i  Sfiery  Campa,  Muralla,  Zae.,  in 
Pevisla  Cknt.,  ii.  111-12;  JJvtro  Mex.,  iv.  118.  The  first  parish  waa  fonnjcil 
in  ]j3ti7,  with  Fcmaodo  Maldonado  for  curate,  according  to  the  municipal 
records  reproduced  in  Dice.  Univ.,  i.  103.^,  1078-82.  At  the  time  tho  title  ot 
city  was  bestowed  tho  actual  settlers  numbered  about  400,  not  counting  women 
and  children.  There  were  fully  as  many  tmdera  and  others  of  a  floating 
character,  and  a  large  number  of  slaves  and  native  workers.  The  first  corre- 
gidor  was  F^lix  Gnzmon  y  Avcllaneda. 

"  Under  Juan  Vazquez  de  Ulna,  the  alcalde  mayor  then  ruling  at  Zacate- 
cas, was  Gsspar  de  Tnpia.  One  of  his  snceessors,  Ueman  Mattel,  in  13C3 
founded  Santa  Maria  de  los  Lagos  us  a  check  tipoa  the  Huachipiles,  Lke 
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Dios  soon  became  a  leading  settlement."  The  records 
concerning  the  population  and  yield  of  the  Zacatecas 
region  are  meagre,  but  it  appears  that  while  it  at  one 
time  drew  settlers  away  from  the  Guadalajara  dis- 
tricts, and  became  the  most  populous  settlement  inNew 
Spain,  nest  to  Mexico,  the  more  northern  discoveries 
of  Ibarra  created  a  reaction,"  aa  did  the  new  founda- 
tions to  the  south,  such  as  Aguascalientes,  so  named 
after  its  springs,"  and  the  mining  districts  eastward, 
centring  round  Guanajuato  and  San  Luis  Potosf. 

With  the  conquest  of  Quer^taro  and  the  founding 
of  Zacatecas  the  regions  intermediate  and  eastward 
were  soon  occupied.  Silao  was  settled  in  1553  by 
seven  Spaniards,  attended  by  a  number  of  Otomis, 
and  to  the  following  year  is  ascribed  the  founding  of 
Guanajuato,  the  most  famous  of  mining  towns.  San 
Miguel  el  Grande,  the  later  Allende,  rose  sis  years 
afterward,  and  in  1562  San  Felipe  was  founded  by  the 
brother  of  Viceroy  Velasco,  as  a  frontier  presidio  or 
advance  post  against  the  Chichimecs,  the  adjoining 

Jorez  da  la  FrODten.  Stamnont,  Cr6n.  Mich.,  t.  233,  552-7;  Parra,  Canq. 
Xai.,  MS.,  31.  Ulua  apeedOy  became  unpopular,  and  was  replaced  in  156*2 
by  Captain  Garcte  Colio  or  Celio.  Francisco  de  Ibarra  claimed  the  diacorenr 
01  several  of  the  most  important  miaes.  Rel. ,  in  PacheiM  (md  Cdrdfucu,  CoL 
Doe.,  XV.  4C4.  A  report  on  their  conditiau  in  1575  in  glTen  In  Jiliranda, 
Jid.,  in  Id.,  xvi.  603-70,  and  abowa  even  then  a  decline  among  many. 

"  Freanillo  also  asaumed  prominence,  bocomiDg  a  preaiilio  and  scat  of  an 
alcalde  mayor.  Sombreretc  also  said  to  have  been  iliscovered  by  Juan  do 
Toloaa  in  1055  or  IfiuS,  was  made  a  villa  in  1570.  Arlegui,  Cron.  Zac,  64; 
Garcia,  in  Soc.  Mex.  Otog.,  Botetin,  vliL  23;  Dice.  Univ.,  x.  1035.  Among 
other  mini^B  are  named  AviilD,  San  Lilcaa,  Pinoe,  Indd,  Parral,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, and  Mazapil. 

"  Afl  will  be  flbown  in  Hiet.  North  Mex.,  i.,  thia  WTies.  la  1550  it  con- 
tained 160  Spaniards,  80  of  promineooe,  working  75  veins  at  metal,  and 
[lOBaewing  45  reduction  worka  and  5  churches,  Bays  Marcbi,  in  7'enuiuz- 
V<an'pam,  ItKuril,  1S7-8.  Bemardez  aasnmea  ttiat  in  1562  there  were  only 
35  reduction  works.  Zae.,  4Z  In  1509  the  region  had  600  male  Spaniard*. 
J50  being  occupied  on  the  mines  within  30  leagaea  of  the  town.  Ii(fi>rme  dd 
CabiUlo,  m  loaibakfta.  Col.  Doc.,  ii.  4M.  Estimates  of  yield,  partly  from 
Humboldt,  are  given  in  J>ici;.  Univ.,  x.  1034;  Mutto  Mex.,  iv,  115-19,  and 
others.  See  also  Beaumont,  CrOa.  Mieh.,  MS.,  805,  614,  1088,  and  Alegre, 
IliaL  Comp.  Jfoai,  i.  83-^ 

"Juan  de  Montoro,  Gerdnimo  de  la  Cnevft,  and  AImwo  de  Alarcon  were 
commissioned  on  October  22,  15T5,  to  found  it  aa  a  villa,  and  although  Um 
title  never  was  formally  confirmed,  yet  its  ayimtamiento  was  ever  after 
addressed  aa  'muy  ilustro.'  Parra,  Canq.  XaL,!AB.,  30-31.  Medina,  CAntn. 
S.  JHejo,  i.  2o7,  gives  it  the  religious  name  of  'Aasflpcion.'  Agnirrt,  J)oe. 
AiUiguoa,  in  Soc.  Mtx.  Otog.,  2da  £p.,  iiL  17-19;  BtUrajiti,  iltx.,  L  171. 
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town  boing  formed  by  a  few  Spanish  settlers  assisted 
by  a  number  of  allies."  Celaya  and  other  towns  also 
sprang  up,  and  by  1680  the  district  claimed  six  hun- 
dred Spaniards.  In  1576  Luis  de  Leixa  had  pene- 
trated north-eastward,  and  on  the  slope  of  a  metal- 
bearing  mountain  he  founded  the  town  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  which  became  the  seat  of  an  alcaldia  mayor 
controlling  for  a  time  the  whole  region  northward," 
and  promoting  thence  its  settlement. 

Very  naturally  these  rich  and  promising  districts 
were  objects  of  parental  solicitude  to  the  government, 
and  as  armed  measures  availed  so  little  against  the 
inroads  of  the  savages,  Velasco  determined  to  try  con- 
cession. In  1591,  while  seeking  to  devise  the  best 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose,  he  was 
gladdened  by  the  arrival  of  an  embassy  from  the  hos- 
tile tribes,  desirous  to  sue  for  peace.  The  Indians  had 
been  persuaded  to  this  step  by  the  mestizo,  Captain 
Caldera,  whose  mother  was  a  Chichimec.  Caidera 
was  a  brave  soldier,  and  a  person  of  influence  among 
his  mother's  people.  He  had  been  able  to  convince 
them  that  continued  war  against  the  stronger  race 
was  useless,  and  they  had  now  decided  to  make  a 
treaty.  The  ambassadors  were  cordially  received  by 
the  viceroy,  and  when,  in  return  for  their  allegiance, 

"At  thU  place  existed  t,  relio  venemted  geaeislly,  nndcr  the  Dome  of 
SeDor  (te  la  Conquista,  and  alfto  a  crucifix  spotted  with  the  blood  of  Father 
Fnuiciaco  Doncol,  the  minister  of  CliikDiacuero  in  tlio  aamo  district,  who  with 
Friar  Podro  Burgenso  hod  hcen  murdcrsd  hy  Indiana.  With  the  pacification 
of  Indians  San  Felipe  declined.  TorquemaJa,  i,  010-2;  Mcx.,  Iiifoi-mes,  iu 
I'acheco  and  Cdrdenat,  Col.  Doc.,  xv.  247;  Soc.  Mex.  Gtog.,  Boleliii,  ii.  110, 
143. 

>°  It  was  named  after  Leixa,  Potoaf  being  addcfl  because  of  its  slmiliirity 
in  rich  veins  and  site  tO  the  Feruvinn  city.  Friar  Diei;^  de  U  Magdaltoa  is 
«Uo  claimed  aa  the  founder.  Its  alcalde  mayor  io  15S4-  was  Gaspar  de  Caa- 
iaio.  In  1G56  it  was  made  a  city  and  so  conlinned  by  c^ilula  of  Aug.  IT, 
1G58.  In  1787  it  had  22,000  inhabitants.  Amonir  the  Bottlementsfoundedin 
this  region  are  Matechuhi,  1550;  San  Gertnimo  do  Agiia  Hedionda,  15j'2; 
Cbarcis  Viejas,  formerly  Real  Natividad,  I5C4,  whoao  site  wis  clianged  in 
1583,  and  San  Pedro  mines,  about  1568.  The  Tlascaltec  towns  of  ThiscaliUa, 
Mezqnitic,  and  El  Venado,  I5S0  to  1505;  Santa  Mnria  del  Bio,  whose  Eit« 
was  afterword  changed,  1530.  See  TorqnanaJa,  i.  G40;  Arleiju),  Croa.  Zac., 
73  et  eeq.:  AUgre,  HUt.  Contp.  JeauA,  i.  280;  Castillo,  in  Soc.  Mrx.  Otog., 
BoUl'm,  3da  «p.,  v.  497,  503-8;  Itan-ibarria,  in  Muxo  JUtx.,  iv.  12;  Qotaalfx, 
Col.  Doc.  If.  Lwn,  p.  ri. 
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they  demanded  an  annual  supply  of  cattle  and  clothes, 
although  it  was  quite  reversing  the  orthodox  order 
of  things,  under  the  circumstances  the  viceroy  did 
not  hesitate  to  agree  to  the  terms.  But  to  iasure  the 
permanency  of  the  pacificacion,  he  asked  permission 
to  send  among  the  Chichimecs  a  number  of  christian- 
ized Indian  families,  to  assist  them  in  forming  settle- 
ments and  encourage  them  to  change  their  mode  of 
life.     This  was  granted  and  the  treaty  concluded. 

An  additional  measure  was  the  founding  of  special 
colonies  by  christianized  allies  to  serve  as  nuclei  and 
patterns  for  Chichiniec  towns,  and  as  a  protection 
to  missionaries.  The  Tlascaltecs  had  from  the  begin- 
ning been  the  friends  of  the  Spaniards.  They  were 
at  the  same  time  the  most  tractable  of  the  natives, 
and  enjoyed  certain  immunities  from  tases  and  trib- 
utes for  loyal  conduct.  From  these  Velasco  selected 
four  hundred  families  to  colonize  among  the  Chichi- 
mecs, and  under  the  direction  of  the  Franciscan  friars 
and  Captain  Caldera  the  measure  was  accomplished, 
and  four  new  colonies  wore  founded.  Here  the  Tlas- 
caltecs and  Chichimecs  continued  to  live  in  peaceful 
community,  though  they  would  never  intermarry  nor 
dwell  together  in  the  same  house.  Otomls  and  Aztecs 
also  joined  these  colonies,  one  of  which,  San  Luis  de 
la  Paz,  was  founded  by  Jesuits,  who  made  rapid  strides 
toward  converting  and  settling  tlie  roaming  natives, 
and  thus  promoted  the  pacification  of  the  country." 

Yet  anotlier  and  more  disagreeable  and  thankless 
task  demanded  the  attention  of  the  viceroy.  King 
Philip  wanted  money.  He  was  engaged  in  ruinous 
European  wars,  which  so  drained  his  coffers  that  the 
enormous  treasures  constantly  pouring  in  from  the 
New  World  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessi- 

"fftio",  TriimphoK  de  la  IV,  723-fl;  AUgrt,  Hitt.  Gomp.  Jfiw,  1.  280-1  • 
356-3.  Cavo  places  the  iotroiluctioii  of  TInscaltecs  in  \S0\,  Trn  Si'jlo',  i. 
2:10-1,  in  which  year  GO  vere  massacred  at  Son  AniinJB.  Torquemada,  iii.  3^1. 
Oruzco  y  llcrra,  Gfog.,  2S5.  intiuintcs  hastily  tliat  the  settlement  occnrrod  io 
li'iSS.  Among  the  tonns  formed  by  them  are  Colotlan,  Venado,  Sou  Uigael, 
Mezquitic,  and  suburbs  near  Baitillo  and  other  Spanish  w  "'  ~ 
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ties.  The  ordinary  mcaiia  for  levying  taxes  were  ex- 
hausted, and  recourse  must  be  had  to  forced  loans.  A 
revenue  system,  covering  internal,  import,  and  export 
duties,  had  been  introduced  by  Viceroy  Enrlquez  in 
1574,  pursuant  to  royal  decree  of  1571,  which  the  mer- 
chants, however,  strenuously  opposed.  They  claimed 
that  commerce  then  in  a  flourishing  state,  would 
greatly  suffer  by  the  system,  as  by  exemption  only 
could  the  merchants  of  the  mother  country  make  it 
profitable  to  bring  hither  their  merchandise.  Never- 
theless Enriquez  remained  inflexible,  alleging  that  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  so  widely  extended  and 
permanently  established  that  its  interests  could  not  be 
prejudiced.  It  appeared  to  him  unjust  that  Mexico, 
whose  commerce  was  the  most  important  of  any  of 
the  New  World  provinces,  should  alone  enjoy  such 
exemption." 

These  forced  loans  of  the  Spanish  king  fell  heavily 
on  the  natives,  who  neither  knew  nor  cared  about 
wars  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe.  Their  tribute 
before  this  had  been  four  reals,  and  it  was  eight  reals 
that  each  must  now  pay.  No  mention  is  made  of  re- 
funding this  difierence  on  the  part  of  the  king.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  the  viceroy  proceeded  to 
impose  this  tax,  knowing  how  difficult  it  was  to  col- 
lect even  the  ordinary  tribute.  An  astute  plan,  how- 
ever, was  devised  which  would  greatly  relieve  the  red 
tax-payer  from  the  infliction.  For  gold  and  silver 
one  must  dig,  but  beasts  and  birds  grow  of  them- 
selves.    That  this  European  fight  in  which  the  Ameri- 

"  The  tax  imposed  at  first  wu  2  per  cent  on  every  thing  sold  or  exchaDgeit. 
Then  3  per  cent  waa  collected  on  all  importations ;  4  per  cent  on  real  and 
peraonal  property;  8  per  cent  on  goods  coDlJBciited  and  on  nogroea  imported, 
who  were  Ttuued  at  9150  each.    Exempt  were  ecclesiastical  cominuiiiticBi  the 


clergy  in  particular,  and  all  that  pertained  to  divine  service,  churches,  con- 
vents, and  monaat^ea,  including  their  income  from  wliatever  source;  prop- 
erty sold  for  religious  uses;  minms  utensils  and  mocbincry;  printing  inatcri:il, 
and  a  limited  l£t  of  other  artides  and  products  of  tiio  soil,  lli'poiiicionrt 
Vnriaa,  i,  45-50;  IbTueca  y  Umilia,  Ilenl  UacUnda.  ii.  5-1  IS;  Ataman,  Hint. 
Mr}.,  i.  upp.  7:  Eivtra,  Ooctrnantfi:,  i.  47.  The  second  custom-house  according 
to  seniority  woa  at  Acapulco.  Tho  treasury  ofGciala  in  Mexico  liad  charco  of 
the  collection  of  duties,  but  this  ceased  in  1507  and  tho  port  waa  plac^  oa 
the  sania  footing  aa  Vcia  Cniz.  Mex.,  ittm.  Uaeienda,  1823,  L  4. 
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can  aboriginal  could  not  take  a  hand  might  be  less 
burdensome,  it  waa  decreed  by  the  viceroy  that  of 
the  four  additional  reala  demanded  by  the  king,  only 
three  should  bo  required  in  money,  a  fowl  being  held 
equivalent  to  ono  real.  It  was  intended  as  a  master- 
stroke, and  might  have  boon  called  "  The  raising  of  rev- 
enue made  easy."  Unfortunately  for  the  Indian,  who 
usually  neglected  to  provide  himself  with  the  required 
fowl,  and  who  was  predestined  to  be  cheated  even  in 
the  payment  of  an  imposition,  Spanish  speculators 
bought  up  the  fowls,  and  advanced  the  price  two  hun- 
dred or  three  hundred  per  cent,  so  that  to  obtain  a 
fowl,  which  in  his  Majesty's  forced  loan  was  to  take 
the  place  of  one  real  in  money,  the  red  subject  must 
pay  perhaps  three  reals  in  money." 

But  for  all  this  the  country  made  steady  prepress 
in  every  branch  of  industry  during  Velasco's  rule; 
political,  commercial,  and  social  conditions  were  im- 
proved, and  prosperity  prevailed.  Under  this  gov- 
ernment were  also  begun  the  first  preparations  for 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico,  which  were  not  wholly 
completed  when  the  present  term  was  brought  to  a 
close.  The  eminent  services  of  Velasco  were  duly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  crown,  many  favors  being  bestowed 
on  him  and  his  family;  and  on  June  7, 1595,  he  waa 
appointed  viceroy  for  Peru.*" 

On  September  18,  1595,  the  ninth  viceroy  of  New 
Spain,  Gaspar  de  Ziiiliga  y  Acebedo,  count  of  Mon- 
terey, landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  on  the  5th  of  the 
following  month,  after  observing  the  usual  formalities 
with  respect  to  the  departing  viceroy,  he  entered  the 

"  Tho  act  was  aubseqnently  rcvokad  by  tie  inooeedbg  viceroy,  Monterey. 
Torqaemaita,  i.  053. 

''"In  1G03  he  was  assigned  a  pension  of  0,000  ducats,  and  after  bia  death 
4,000  ducatJ]  to  liiscUleet  son  for  life;  3,000  ducata  to  hia  daughter  for  life,  and 
ttic  Gamo  after  disath  to  bcr  daughter,  licsidea  these  pensioiiB,  »  hen  Vclasca 
rutunicd  from  Pern,  he  was  nssicned  20,000  ducata  from  the  treasury  of  Mex 
ico.  See  Real  Ccdula.  in  Pacheco  and  Cdnlaiaa,  Col.  Doc,  xviii.  2CG-0; 
Calte,  Mem.  y  Not.,  55-0.  In  1G07  wc  shall  moet  with  Velasco,  then  iiur 
quO^  de  Saiimis,  again  m  viceroy  of  Kluxiuo. 
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city  of  Mesico  and  took  charge  of  the  government. 
Monterey  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of  austere  disposi- 
tion, sound  judgment,  and  great  probity,  but  lacking  the 
urbane  qualities  so  prominent  in  his  predecessor.  He 
was,  therefore,  looked  upon  in  the  beginning  with  some 
feelings  of  distrust,  as  to  how  he  might  conduct  him- 
self. There  was  at  this  juncture  more  than  the  usual 
speculation  upon  the  question  of  his  future  policy,  as 
the  people  were  now  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  felici- 
tous rule  of  Luis  de  Velasco. 

Monterey,  however,  was  in  no  haste  to  gratify 
curiosity,  or  determine  a  policy  prematurely.  Some 
gathered  from  this  that  he  was  either  weak  or  in- 
different; but  the  truth  is,  he  was  simply  cautious. 
He  could  not  see  how  one  could  rule  wisely  without 
knowing  something  of  the  country  and  the  necessities 
of  the  people.  More  particularly  would  he  sound  the 
vexed  Indian  question,  which  so  far  had  baffled  suc- 
cessful solution ;  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  abolish  the 
infamousfowl  tax.  He  saw  that  the  natives  had  greatly 
diminished  in  number,  and  were  still  rapidly  diminish- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  claim  set  up  by  Christianity 
and  civilization  that  they  were  better  now  than  for- 
merly, when  under  their  own  religion  and  rulers.*' 

It  was  now  estimated  that  since  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  the  native  population  had  fallen  off  three 
fourths.  The  causes  of  this  decliae  were  obvious. 
Aside  from  war  and  pestilence  many  were  deprived  of 
their  lands,  and  so  rendered  homeless  in  their  own 
country.  They  appealed  to  the  tribunals,  only  to  in- 
vite greater  evil  by  alluring  more  despoilers.  Their 
opponents  generally  managed  by  false  evidence  or 
bribery  to  obtain  such  decision  as  they  desired,  and 
thus  with  the  addition  of  grants,  usurpation,  and  other 
means,  the  Spaniards  soon  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  all  the  choice  land  in  the  country.'"     The  un- 

"  Thii  OBsertiOD  ia  made  id  Memorial,  in  Pacheco  aad  Cdrdtntu,  Col,  Doc, , 
vf.  IS3-4. 

"  An  Austin  friiir,  Pedro  Jnarez  do  Eacobur,  writing  from  New  Spain  to 
tlie  kinj;,  among  otlicr  wise  anggeationa  for  the  good  government  of  the 
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tillable  lands,  and  those  located  at  great  distances  from 
Spanish  settlements,  were  alone  left  the  natives. 

What  the  officials,  descendants  of  the  conquerors,*' 
and  other  Spanish  settlers  did  not  possess,  was  held 
by  the  friars;  who  through  bestow^a,  testaments,  or 
endowments  had  in  time  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  large  areas  of  the  finest  land.  This  had 
been  a  comparatively  easy  task  for  the  friars,  though 
it  was  done  in  violation  of  the  law,  which  forbade  their 
holding  lands  or  other  property." 

Like  those  of  some  other  countries  Spain's  Indian 
regulations  were  good  enough  in  theory.  Indians 
must  not  be  conquered,  but  they  may  be  paci- 
fied; they  must  not  be  enslaved,  but  they  may  be 
forced  to  work  all  their  lives  in  the  mines  at  half  a 
real  a  day;  the  provincial  council  might  place  their 
soul  and  body  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the 
conqueror,  even  permitting  them  to  take  orders  and 
become  priests,  yet  there  was  ever  present  the  iron 
heel  beneath  which  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  weaker  to 
be  ground  to  dust.  How  were  the  tender  consciences 
of  Isabella,  of  Charles,  and  of  Philip  appeased  I  Was 
there  not  a  c^dula  of  December  29,  1593,  which  re- 
quired the  audiencia  to  punish  Spaniards  who  mal- 

Lidies,  Hpeoks  of  the  necenity  ot  providing  that  there  aboold  be  only  one 
lawyer,  one  proctor,  and  one  interpreter  to  attend  to  Indian  B&in.  aa  the 
natiTCB  were  coustaiitly  victimized  Dy  pettifoggers.  Ha  also  urgea  that  the 
chiefs  be  protected  in  their  posseaaione.  for  tuey  -were  often  ewiudted  out  of 
them.  The  massea  of  the  nativo  population  should  be  relievod  of  taxes,  and 
their  ignorance  be  considered  in  tlie  imposition  of  pcnaltiea  for  offcacca ;  tbcir 
imprisonment  or  detention  for  debts  should  be  done  away  with.  Etcobar, 
Gob.,  in  Paditcoiaid  Cdflenai,  xi.  107-200. 

''A  complete  list  of  these  descendanta  with  brief  remarks  in»  be  found 
iaMfm.  de  ha  Hijot  de  Compiist.  en  ISdO,  in  ifonumtnioii  Hut.  y  PoiU.,  MS.. 

Ereface.  Am  the  more  prominent  of  these  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  tbia 
istory,  I  do  not  deem  it  desirable  here  to  repeat  their  names. 
"  Nor  could  the  Indinns  legally  transfer  what  they  did  not  legally  own: 
their  lands  were  deemed  the  property  of  the  crown,  except  the  patrimony  of 
chiefs,  who  were  the  only  natives  having  property  in  land,  and  tbe  right  of 
disposal.  See  ilrmoriai,  in  Pacheeo  and  Cdrdmat,  Cot.  Doe.,  vi.  1S5.  It 
a  recommended  that  the  king  should  in«titutA  an  examination  of  the  titles 
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treated  Indians,  with  the  same  punishment  applied  to 
those  who  had  offended  Spaniards?  And  was  there 
not  a  c^dula  forbidding  officials  to  capture  Indians  in 
war  or  peace,  and  were  there  not  a  hundred  other  laws 
against  outrages  which  could  never  be  prevented?^ 

A  law  had  long  since  been  issued  requiring  Indians 
to  collect  in  towns,  and  Velasco,  the  previous  viceroy, 
after  his  successful  negotiation  with  the  wild  Chi- 
chiniees,  determined  to  carry  out  this  law  with  regard 
to  all  dispersed  natives  within  the  settled  regions.  He 
met  with  much  more  opposition,howevcr,than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  with  some  heart-rending  scenes  that 
affected  even  the  most  callous  among  the  officials. 
An  Otomi,  for  instance,  who  was  to  be  forcibly  re- 
moved from  his  miserable  hovel,  evinced  his  attach- 
ment for  home  by  killing  his  wife  and  children,  and 
cattle,  and  then  hanging  himself.  This  occurrence, 
with  others  like  it,  made  a  deep  impression  on  Velasco, 
and  he  directed  his  officials  to  stop  further  attempts 
to  remove  the  natives. 

Monterey  thought  that  by  a  little  judicious  sever- 
ity in  the  beginning,  most  beneficial  results  must 
accrue,*"  and  he  proceeded  enei^etically  to  carry  out 
this  scheme.  One  hundred  commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  as  many  missionaries,  were  appointed  to 
decide  upon  sites  for  new  towns,  with  instructions  to 
examine  every  promising  locality  in  each  province, 
and  report  thereon  under  oath.*'     The  Spanish  set- 

"For  an  accoont  ot  the  abosea  of  IndiaDB,  ftnd  also  of  the  efforts  made  in 
their  behalf,  and  rccommendatione  to  the  kiug  to  abolish  the  Hystcm  of  reparti- 
miontoa,  and  to  iiDprove  tlicir  coiiditioD  in  gcDenJ,  hgq  Coticilioa  Fruv.,  MS., 
i.  3fr40,  78-tW,  120;  /((.,  iii.  255;  iv.  17,  35-50,  113-uO.  2IO-20i  Lanuau- 
dierf,  Mtx.  el  Gaol.,  148;  Rrparlimitnloi.  73-5,  in  Prw.  8.  £va»g.,  MS.,  i.; 
In/omif,  149,  in  Jd.,  viii.;  Silua,  Advrrt.  Import.  Gov.  Ind.,  1-110;  Arri- 
cirUa,  Vrdn.  .S'trdjiea,  340;  Ilaxarl,  Kiithm-atiehielUe,  ii.  038-41;  Gil,  i'oc. 
Mtx.  Oeog.,  Boltlin,  Tiii.  403;  Lfyee,  Varia»Aiiit.,  MS.,  153-G2,  210;  Ddella, 
Conlinuacion,  MS.,  125-0;  Hena,  0<ib.,  in  Paehtco  imd  (Jiirdtnas,  C'oi.  Doc., 
xi.  180-03;  Figueroa,  Vindkiat,  MS.,  47. 

"'Vepdnd  aea,  qua  auiique  al  ConJe  le  movitf  buen  celo,  tae  apretando 
macho  la  Cedula,  y  alladiendo  intcliKencias  k  nkcones,  quo  veniau  cu  elta  bicQ 
ctaras,  y  nmnifieatas,'  Torfjuemada,  \.  GS7-8. 

"  From  theeo  preliminarica  we  may  judge  of  the  importance  Monterey 
attached  to  the  matter,  particularly  as  every  odu  of  tbcEio  comniissiuncis 
received  a  salary  of  2,000  pesos  in  advance.  'Son  dodentot  mil  Pesos,  las 
Bm. """  I  YoL.  II,    W 
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tiers,  however,  were  on  the  alert,  and  when  a  loca- 
tion was  decided  on  which  the  Spaniards  desired  for 
themselves,  as  it  happened  in  most  cases,  they  bribed 
the  commissioners  to  oppose  the  selection,  and  a  less 
favorable  or  even  wholly  unfit  locality  was  choseo. 
The  charfjG  of  bribery  is  positively  maintained  by 
Torquemada,  who  says  that  for  this  reason  "the  Ind- 
ians suftered  and  the  Spaniards  prevailed,"  protest- 
ing that  he  speaks  not  at  random,  but  of  well  known 
facts.  This  author,  himself  a  prominent  friar,  dwells 
with  a  sigh  upon  the  circumstanee  that  those  mission- 
aries had  so  Httlc  influence  in  the  matter,  "because 
now,  when  the  religious  and  ecclesiastics  in  tliese 
Indies  do  speak  the  truth,  it  is  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  those  who  govern,  on  account  of  our  great 
sins." 

When  the  different  locations  were  iinally  determined, 
another  commission  was  appointed  by  the  viceroy  to 
enforce  the  actual  migration  of  the  natives  and  the 
formation  of  the  new  towns.  These  being  entirely 
now  men,  they  were  also  desirous  of  profiting  by 
their  office.  A  new  series  of  abuses  sprang  up;  and 
GO  matters  continued ;  for  every  device  by  government 
for  the  protection  of  the  natives  there  were  twenty  by 
the  settlers  for  their  undoing. 

It  was,  indeed,  sorrowful  when  the  commissioner 
came  to  drive  the  Indian  from  the  home  of  his  an- 
cestors, evermore  with  his  family  to  dwell  in  strange 
parts.  They  were  gathered  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  their 
dwellings  burned,  their  fields  destroyed,  and  lamenting 
they  were  driven  away.  Those  who  complained  were 
not  heeded,  and  those  who  bore  their  misfortune  in 
silence  were  treated  like  beasts.  And  though  it  was 
provided  by  the  ere  wn  that  when  Indians  were  re- 
moved to  other  localities  none  of  the  land  thus  vacated 
should  be  taken  from  them  and  given  to  Spaniards, 
the  command  was  but  temporarily  respected,  and  soon 

quo  de  ante  meno  id  goatan 
y  Pueblos,  dondo  nvia  do  ct 
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all  the  ancient  passessions  yielded  to  the  avarice  of 
the  conqueror. 

Monterey  was  not  immediately  aware  of  the  atroc- 
ities committed  by  his  officials,  but  imagined  that  he 
was  performing  a  pious  duty.  Complaints  grew  finally 
80  loud  and  so  frequent  that  no  doubt  was  left;  he 
therefore  countermanded  the  worst  part  of  his  orders, 
and  reported  to  the  king  the  impracticability  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  answer  came  a  ct^dula  prohibiting  further  steps 
in  the  matter,  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  all  Indians 
who  desired  might  return  to  their  original  homes.  A 
few  took  advantage  of  the  permission,  but  the  major- 
ity, reduced  to  poverty  and  helplessness,  had  not  the 
courage  nor  the  means  to  return  to  their  destroyed 
homes  and  begin  anew  the  cultivation  of  their  fields; 
"and  most  pernicious  damage,"  as  we  are  told  by  Tor- 
quemada,  resulted  from  the  formation  of  these  settle- 
ments.^ 

New  races  and  race  intermixtures  were  springing 
up,  however,  to  fill  the  widening  gaps  in  native  rank^;, 
and  among  them  the  negroes  and  Indian  zambos," 
the  latter  offspring  of  Indians  and  negroes,  appeared 
conspicuous,  not  alone  from  their  number,  but  from 
their  vicious  tendencies,  which  were  regarded  as  dan- 
gerous. The  Indian  zambos  in  particular  would  not 
apply  themselves  to  mechanical  tradoa  nor  cultivato 
the  soil.  Their  favorite  occupation  was  herding  cattle, 
iu  which  they  could  lead  a  free  and  roving  life;  they 
were  particularly  fond  of  living  among  the  Indians, 
an  association  dangerous  to  the  Spaniards  in  case  of 
revolt,  and  incentive  to  troubles.  Besides,  they  as 
well  as  fugitive  slaves  were  constantly  committing 

"  I  have  preferred  to  follow  the  statements  of  TorqncniBda,  who  hoa  (;irca 
as  the  faireaC  accouut  of  all  the  Btcpa  bikcn  iii  the  matter  atiil  the  rcsultt. 
He  had  the  be«t  opportunity  of  knowing,  ob  he  livcwl  in  Mexico  at  tho  time, 
and  in  company  with  other  friare  took  a  prominent  part  in  tho  endeavors  to 
protect  tho  nativca  from  the  lawless  acta  of  the  commission  era. 

"  '  Zambo  de  indio.'  The  nmtter  of  nice  intermixturea  and  terma  ia  more 
folly  given  in  Jlul.  iter,,  iii.,  this  Kries. 
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depredations  in  Vera  Cruz  and  its  environs,  between 
the  city  of  Antequera  and  Huatuico,  in  the  province 
of  Pdnuco  and  other  places;  and  to  stop  this  evil  the 
government  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  and  puoish 
the  criminals;  after  which,  such  of  them  as  were- 
slaves  were  restored  to  their  masters.* 

With  each  year  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves 
increased,  as  their  services  were  needed  for  the  mines, 
and  no  better  laborers  for  that  purpose  could  be 
obtained.  The  natives  were  poor  workmen,  being 
naturally  lazy,  and  encouraged  in  this  vice  by  knowl- 
edge of  existing  laws  against  their  enforced  labor. 
Marriages  between  negro  men  and  Indian  women  were 
common,  the  latter  preferring  negroes  to  Indians,  and 
the  negro  males  being  more  fond  of  Indian  woinen. 
The  cause  of  this  reciprocal  feeling  may  perhaps  be 
found  in  a  wise  and  humane  law,  which  provided  that 
all  offspring  of  these  unions  should  be  bom  free. 

Alarmed  at  the  great  number  of  zambo  children 
born  in  the  country,  Viceroy  Enriquez  had  asked 
the  king  to  decree  that  the  latter  should  be  bora 
slaves.  And  the  pope  was  requested  to  forbid  future 
marriages  between  the  two  races,  but  the  proposals 
failed.  Meanwhile  an  officer  was  appointed  to  keep  a 
record  of  all  zamboa  of  both  sexes,  to  watch  over 
them,  and  see  that  they  were  engaged  in  honest  pur- 
suits, and  to  punish  vagrants."^ 

But  if  Count  Monterey  failed  in  some  particulars, 
in  others  he  was  eminently  successful — instance  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Michoacan,  which  under  the  ener- 
getic and  beneficent  rule  of  Quiroga,  first  as  visitador 
and  then   as  bishop,  had   been   sent    forward  on  a 

""A  luff  ot  1557  forbade  tbe  landing  from  bdj  Teasel  of  negroea  witliont« 
liceDse  of  the  kine'a  officers,  who  were  to  keep  accoimC  of  every  negro  landed. 
Maatera  con\-ictcJ  of  Tiolating  tbu  law  were  to  bo  punished  with  forfeiture  of 
their  vessels,  lujd  impriBonmcDt.  It  was  a  crime  under  the  laws  of  1068-73 
for  any  negro,  mulatto,  mestizo,  or  other  of  mixed  breed  to  carry  w 
Jiecop.,  Iitd.,  ii.  301,  363;  Zamora,  Leg.  UlL,  iii.  109,  iv.  461-2. 

'■  See  Enriquti,  Carta  at  Rey,  in  Cartas  de  Indi<u,      '  """ 
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broad  road  of  peace  and  prosperity,  broken  only  by 
occasional  disturbance  on  the  eastern  border. ^^ 

As  a  province  subject  to  the  audiencia  of  Mexico, 
it  was  ruled  by  alcaldes  mayores,**  to  whom  were  an- 
swerable a  number  of  licutenanta  and  chiefs,  control- 
ling different  towns   and  tribes.**     Their  residence 


Tranbfbb  or  Episcopal  Seat. 

•^  At  Yuririapdndttro  are  Btill  to  bo  seen  in  the  convent  g; 
cnlloil  ■Trompon  y  de  las  mujcrcs  liUrtntlfla,'  aiiJ  plantci 
tion  of  tlio  rescue  by  tlio  Indian  chief  Tr<ini[)on  of  t«-o  women  who  io  15S3 
lind  l>eeTi  Carrie  J  off  from  the  town  by  Cliichiraec  raiders.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.,  Boh- 
fm,  ix.  IU3. 

"  The  first  })erBon  whose  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  the  records  is  Juau 
del  Hicrro,  wlio  in  1581  ivns  succeeded  by  Doctor  Atonso  Martinez.  For  sub- 
sequent nilcre  see  Linares,  in  .S'oc.  J/eJ.  Gfog.,  Bolelin,  ida  fip.,  iv.  637-8. 

"  Among  these  chiefs  were  descendants  of  the  unfortunate  Tangaxoan,  ono 
of  whose  blood,  Diego  Tomlte,  was  made  captain  general  of  the  C!iiebim»c  fron- 
tier and  principal  uhief  of  the  Tarascan  cacique,  receiving  also  tho  title  of 
hijoilal^o.  tO);etlier  with  the  grant  of  Paojamo.  A  letter  from  tho  aildienciu 
in  7Vr« a UK-C'ompaiw,  Voy.,  stfrie  ii.  toln.  v.  200.  allndcs  to  several  sons  of 
Tangaxoan.  Beaumont  refer?  only  to  the  career  of  Antonio,  and  his  son  Piiblo. 
njnrried  to  a  Spanish  lady,  a[id  enjoying  an  annuity  from  the  crown,  drdn, 
Mkh.,  iii.  301.    Braswur  de  Uourbourg  mentions  ahiu  I'eiiiundo,  and  a  docu- 
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was  at  Patzcuaro,  which  in  1554  had  been  made  the 
leading  city  by  the  transfer  of  the  episcopal  seat  from 
Tzintzuntzan.^'  This  blow  at  the  ancient  seat  of 
royalty  in  favor  of  an  Indian  suburb,  aa  Patzcuaro 
was  classed,  created  no  little  remonstrance,  appeals 
being  sent  also  to  the  king.  Despite  the  continued 
clamor,  no  attention  was  accorded  till  Bishop  Morales 
proposed  a  solution  by  recommending  the  transfer  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  government  to  the  growing 
city  of  Valladolid.  This  took  effect  in  1580  or  1582, 
although  not  without  further  protests."  The  place 
bad  been  founded  in  1541  by  Viceroy  Mendoza,  when 
on  the  way  to  the  Miston  war,  and  was  occasionally 
termed  Guayangareo,  after  the  valley  in  which  it 
lay." 

Tzintzuntzan  appears  to  have  suffered  less  from  this 

mcntin  Oroxeo  y  Bfrra,  Hist.  Aot, 
ii.  207t  spcaka  of  Constantino  tX3  a 
son  nC  Antonio.  Seeeiao  Soc.  Ziex. 
Gtog.,  Boletln,  ix.  133-1. 

"Tlie  royal  order  to  this  ef- 
fect Iiail  been  obtiuncU  by  Quiroga 
while  in  Spain,  the  pa|>a,1  approval 
being  jated  July  8,  1530.  A'ucta 
Esp.,  Breve  lies.,  MS.,  IL  2j0-74. 
Beaumont  gives  a  native  painting 
which  I  roprodnce  on  p.  773,  re- 
cording the  transfer.  CnSn.  Jllich., 
MS.,  npp.  A  description  of  the 
anus  of  Patzcuaro  is  given  in  the 

"  Florencia  states  that  hnt  for 

the  Jesuits  tlie  Indiana  would  have 

forcibly  resisted  the  transicr.  Tiiey 

wore  ajipeased  by  the  grant  of  a 

venerated  bell.   ilhl.  Prov.  Jesat, 

225-7.     The  protest  of  Titintaun- 

tzan  appearB  in  Mich.,  Carta,  in 

lat^Jxdceta,  Cd.  Doe.,  ii.  244-7; 

Al^gre,  Hist.  Corap.  Jeaaa,  ii.  123-0; 

Micli.,PTOv.S.Nicold^,  42.    Th« 

Abn*  or  THB  Cm  or  Talluiolui.  objectica  to  Patzcnaro  waa  that 

the  centre  of  business  hod  moved 

sway  from  its  district,  and  that  it  Buffered  fram  heavy  rains  in  summer.  i'.Va 

J^e/ior,  Thea/ro,  ii,  8.     It  hod  at  this  time  lOd  Spanish  households,  two  cou- 

vents,  and  n  Jesuit  college. 

"  Cava,  7're«  fi!,,lof,  i.  139.  Accordbg  to  Telle,  it  received  a  coat  of  arms 
in  15(!3.  With  tlie  transfer  it  received  great  impulse,  anil  a  costly  cathedral 
added  to  its  attractions.  iSeaumovt,  I'roii.  Mick.,  iv.  4."*,  400;  v.  643,  Tho 
coat  of  arms  given  aboveisafac-similefromyi/.,  MS,,  app.;  Mex.  Cot.  Lege*, 
L,  p.  »lvii,;  Jlomero,  in  iSoe.  Jilex.  Geo-/,,  LoMn,  viii.  640. 
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last  change  than  from  the  previous,  for  it  prospered 
EufBciently  to  be  endowed  in  1593  with  the  title  of 
city.'^  There  were  four  other  Spanish  towns  in  the 
province  and  about  three  hundred  native  towns  and 
villages.**  The  population  sufi'ored  much  less  hero 
from  the  epidemics  of  15G3  and  1575-6,  thanks  to 
the  many  hospitals  erected  by  friars,  and  to  which 
Quiroga  had  given  impulse  by  his  establishment  at 
Santa  F^."  The  memory  of  this  good  bishop  is  to 
this  day  venerated  throughout  the  province  for  his 


Arms  or  the  Citt  of  TztarzusTZAS. 
many  beneficent  acts  and  fatherly  supervision,  con- 
tinued until  his  death  in  15G5,the  fruits  remaining  as 
a  bright  example  to  his  successors.    Of  gigantic  stat- 

"Tho  sbove  cat  ia  from  Braumont,  Crdn.  Mich.,  MS.,  app.  Government 
bnilUings  bad  been  projected  tliero  as  enrly  as  lu31.  Salimran,  in  Padttm  ond 
Ciirilniru;  Col.  Doc.,  iv.  451. 

"  With  over  40.000  tribuU'pflycrB.  The  Spanish  towns  were  San  Miguel, 
Srtn  Fetijie,  Zacatula,  a,aA  Colim^t.  The  \azt  waa  mado  a  villa  in  1554,  icith 
the  nume  oC  Santiago  do  loaCiiballeros.  Ic  Buffered  Eevcrcly  from  a  hurricane 
and  earthquake  onNovcmbcr  14. 1573.  Ships  wcro  built  at  Kalagua  or  Mcii' 
fimillo.  Cajttlan  is  alao  Bpokon  of  as  a  prominent  to«-n.  Vol'ma,  Htprtatida- 
c'on,  5-7;  Informe  par  Cabitdo  di  Guad.,  in  /ctabalMa,  Col.  Doc.,  ii.  507; 
ZIola  Padilla,  Conq.  N.  Oal.,  237. 

'"lie  left  an  income  to  support  it,  with  inatructions  for  its  nmnagement. 
Btaumont,  Cr6n.  Mick.,  v.  67U-S1. 
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ure,  great  stren^h  and  endurance,  and  awarfciiy  com- 
plexion, the  prelate  was  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  for 
the  advancement  of  Christianity,  particularly  among 
the  Indians,  who  alluded  to  him  affectionately  as  Tata 
Vasco.  He  visited  even  the  remotest  parts  of  his  vast 
diocese,  setting  his  hand  personally  to  rude  tasks, 
erecting  churches  and  schools  for  children  and  arti- 
sans, and  giving  to  all  the  example  of  a  humane  and 
moral  life."  ♦ 

Monterey's  administration  was  also  marked  by  the 
extension  of  Spanish  settlements  in  the  north,  partic- 
ularly in  the  region  then  called  the  Nuevo  Reino 
dc  Leon,  whose  conquest  and  settlement  proper  fall 
within  this  period,  though  earlier  attempts  more  or 
less  successiul  had  been  made.  The  territory  was 
inhabited  partially  by  some  of  those  wild  tribes  com- 
ing under  the  general  name  of  CJuchimecs  with  whom 
Viceroy  Vclasco  had  concluded  a  treaty,  and  by  others 
propei'Iy  belonging  to  the  adjoining  province  of  Ta- 
maulipos. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1580  Franciscan  mis- 
nionaries  came  from  Jalisco  to  Nuevo  Leon  in  charge 
of  Fray  Lorenzo  de  Gavira;  and  after  preaching  for 
some  time  in  different  places,  they  retired  to  Saltillo, 
where  in  1582  they  founded  the  convent  of  San  Este- 
van.  Gavira  then  returned  to  Jalisco.  Two  years 
later  we  find  established  in  the  territory  Biego  de 
Monteraayor,  said  to  have  come  to  Saltillo  in  1575, 
whence   he    petitioned   Caspar   de    Castaiio,  alcalde 

"  lie  died  aged  05,  March  14,  I50.'>,  at  Uniapoii,  wbilit  on  a  pa«tonl  tour, 
imd  waa  burici!  ia  liia  favorite  Uitrn  uf  I'atzcuaro,  where  he  had  endowed  the 
college  uf  San  JiicollU,  At  the  tiino  the  ontlicdral  vaa  removed  to  Vallftdolid 
tlio  diaptcr  attcmptc<i  to  take  away  the  bishop's  rcmaina,  but  the  Indiana  of 
I'.itzcuaro  prcvtiited  itj  the  bones  were  preserved  in  silk  bogs  in  the  oliurch 
wliich  ha<r  been  placed  in  chargu  of  the  Jesuits,  VolladoLid,  now  Morelin, 
puRBcasod  the  btall' whcreHith.accoidiDg  to  tradition,  he  struck  the  rock  from 
H hlL'h  sprang  the  potable  uater  usi.-d  in  that  city:  also  his  fiat  bearing  the 
marks  of  pe fspiintion.  bei'eral  portiaits  exist  in  Michoaciui,  and  reprcacst 
him  as  of  dark  complexion  and  gigantic  stature.  Villa  Seiior,  Tliriilro,  ii.  7 
ei  Bcii. ;  Hoiiieio. in  A'.c.  JItJ:.  f'CO'i. , Uoklin,  viiL 538-40;  ilonnna.  Hilt. Proc 
JrsiiK,  '210,  ■2'Jlj-l;  Alcjre,  ii.;  ItUl.  CoBip.  Jttiui,  132-3.  The  fullest  account 
of  his  life  ii  given  in  Morrno,  t'ragmiuU)*  de  la  Vida...ilt  Qtiiri  ifo.  Men. 
ITGfi,  302,  .10,  written  by  a  cnuon  of  Ouadalajam,  and  contaiLiug  also  interest- 
ing matter  ou  the  histoiy  of  the  province. 
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mayor  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  who  controlled  all  this 
region,  for  a  grant  of  the  lands  and  water  of  the 
hacienda  San  Francisco.**  This  petition  was  signed 
by  Montemayor  as  royal  treasurer,  showing  that  even 
then  ho  was  a  prominent  personage. 

The  favorable  features  and  resources  of  the  region 
soon  became  known,  and  Luis  de  Carabajal  y  de  la 
Cueva,  a  frontiersman,  made  a  contract  to  effectually 
colonize  it  at  his  own  expense,  in  consideration  for  the 
appointment  of  governor.  His  original  jurisdiction 
under  the  name  of  Nuevo  Eeino  de  Leon  was  to 
comprise  a  vaguely  defined  territory,  from  the  port  of 
Tampico  along  the  River  Pdnuco  as  a  basis,  thence 
extending  northward,  but  not  to  exceed  two  hundred 
leagues  either  way,  which  would  seem  to  have  in- 
cluded all  of  Tamaulipas.  To  pacify  and  colonize  the 
new  territory  Carabajal  was  allowed  to  employ  one 
hundred  soldiers  and  take  with  him  sixty  married 
laborers,  including  their  wives  and  children."  Armed 
with  this  concession  he  appeared  at  Mexico  in  the 
early  autumn  of  1580,  and  began  to  prepare  for  occu- 
pying his  territory.  But  the  allurements  of  the  rich 
mining  districts  of  San  Luis  Potosf  and  Guanajuato 
tended  to  eclipse  the  more  pastoral  vistas  offered  by 
New  Leon,  and  the  enrolment  proved  slow."  In  1 584, 
however,  be  appears  to  have  set  out,  and  on  reaching 
the  Spanish  settlement  already  established  at  Santa 
Lucia,  in  Estromadura  Valley,*^  he  determined  tbero 
to  plant  his  colony,  changing  the  name  of  the  place  to 

**  The  present  toWD  of  Son  FnmciscD  de  ApodocA.  Soc.  ilex.  Qeog., 
£o2F/{n,  3da  £p.  i.  231. 

"  Tliis  cnpitulntion  wna  dated  Sfay  31,  1C79.  Callt,  Mtm.  yNot.,  10*-8, 
Oonzaloi,  Col.  iV,  Leon.,  p.  xvii.  0,  tlia  historian  of  tlie  provinco,  followed  by 
a  writer  ia  Soc.  Mtx.  Gf-ij.,  lioletin,  3da  <!p.  i.  ^2i-5,  argues  strenuously  that 
Carabajal  was  appointed  in  l.'iOO,  but  this  Uato  is  disproved  not  only  by 
Calle's  docnnK^nt,  but  by  tho  admitted  fact  that  Corabajil  did  Dot  enter  the 
province  till  loS4-5. 

"  An  appeal  must  have  been  made  to  the  king,  for  by  a  cOdola  of  April 
10,  \5SS,  tliu  viceroy  was  charged  to  pronioto  tho  uoilertaking  in  every  way. 
See  also  In-arucdon.  in  Pacheco  and  CCmlenwi,  Col  Doe.,  \"  '""  "^ 
and  Diego  de  I 
r  may  have  brought  tho  aettlcra 
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that  of  City  of  Leon ;  and  scgroj^ting  the  territory 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  alcalde  mayor  of  San  Luis 
Potosi,  he  established  the  Now  Kingdom  of  Leon,  by 


A^s*-*    11"'-"",.^ 


EiKcsoif  Of  New  Leoh. 


virtue  of  his  contract  with  the  crown.     At  this  place 
he  must  have  fallen  in  with  Diego  de  Montcmayor, 


D,gt,ZBdbyCOO<^Ie 


for  we  find  that  on  the  16th  of  August  1585  the 
grants  extended  to  the  latter  by  the  alcalde  reicrred 
to,  were  confirmed  and  amplified  by  Governor  Cara- 
bajal.** 

The  new  city  of  Leon  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
much  progress  under  Grovemor  Carabajal.  But  we 
have  no  further  data  concerning  the  province  at  this 
time,  except  that  in  1591  Gaspar  de  Castailo,  who 
seems  to  have  acted  as  lieutenant-governor  of  New 
Leon,  marched  with  about  two  hundred  men  through 
that  territory  and  Coahuila,  on  his  way  to  New 
Mexico." 

Two  years  later  the  first  Franciscans  obtained  a 
permanent  foothold  in  the  province,  under  Father 
AndrtJs  de  Leon,  who  was  accompanied  by  fathers 
Diego  de  Arcaya  and  Antonio  Zaiduende.  These 
friars  were  of  the  number  who  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition despatched  by  Velasco,  with  the  Tlascaltec 
families,  to  colonize  the  Chichimec  country.  Having 
reached  Saltillo,  where  they  founded  the  village  of 
San  Est^van,  adjoining  the  conveut  of  that  name,  they 
penetrated  to  the  valley  of  Estremadura,  and  founded 
a  large  mission  at  a  place  known  to-day  as  Pledra 
Parada,  distant  about  a  league  from  Leon.  Father 
Zalduende  then  returned  and  continued  his  missionary 
labors  in  the  interior  of  Coahuila. 

Governor  Carabajal  died  about  1595,**  and  Pedro 
Kodriguez,  who  may  have  been  an  alcalde,  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  government  when  the  colony  was  strug- 
gling for  existence.  In  1596  Diego  de  Montcmayor 
was  made  lieutenant-governor  and  captain  general  of 

" '  Este  aato  da  reralidacion  eatA  puesto  en  la  cindud  de  Lecn,  del  Niin'o 
Bej^o  de  Leon.'  Qoraala,  Col.  N.  Leon,  p.  vi.  5,  '  Ho  hullftdo  aqul  nn  docu- 
mcuto. .  .que  prueba  que  el  aQo  do  lIiS4  San  Luis  era  villa,  y  ca|>itiil  do  la 
nroviiicia,  regida  por  un  aloklJe  Mayor,  qae  lo  era  Giispar  de  Caatailo,  cuva 
jDrUiliccion  ho  eatenilia  hasta  cl  Nuovo  Rcynodo  Leon.'  No  mention  is  mode 
o[  tlio  proceedings  of  Carabajal  oftur  thia,  but  it  ia  not  improbable  he  employed 
tevcraEyeara  in  completing  hia  project. 

"  ft'omi.  Mtm.,  in  Pacheca  ami  Cdi-dmas,  Col.  Doe.,  iv,  2S3-3^;  also  Id., 
XV,  101-201, 

*■  Calk,  ifetn.  y  Not.,  103,     Tlia  eiaet  time  t>t  iiia  death  is  not  given. 
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New  Leon,  and  by  special  coramissiori  from  Viceroy 
Monterey  he  proceeded  to  reorganize  the  government 
and  settle  the  province.  It  ia  claimed  that  for  this 
purpose  he  brought  thirty-four  Spanish  families,  but 
it  seems  more  probable  that  he  undertook  the  -task 
witli  those  he  may  have  brought  thither  at  the  begin- 
ning, or  those  who  remained  of  Carabajal's  colony, 
and  the  Indians  gathered  at  the  mission  by  Father 
Andrf^s  de  Leon.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Monte- 
mayor  ever  left  the  province  after  his  first  arrivEd. 

On  the  20th  of  September  1596  the  lieutenant- 
governor  solemnly  incorporated  the  capital  of  the 
province,  changing  the  name  of  Leon  to  the  City  of 
Our  Lady  of  Monterey,  in  honor  of  the  ruling  viceroy; 
but  the  province  retained  the  name  of  New  Leon." 
This  act  of  incorporation  shows  that  Montemayor 
himself  was  the  first  to  introduce  disorder,  and  lay 
the  foundation  of  future  discontent,  by  giving  to  tho 
ayuntamiento  and  the  church  of  the  new  city  sis 
Indian  tribes  in  encomienda. 

The  civil  and  judicial  affairs  of  New  Leon  continued 
subject  to  the  government  of  Mexico,  while  ecclesias- 
tical matters  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  diocese 
of  Guadalajara.  Father  Andres  de  Leon  was  the  first 
to  receive  the  appointment  to  the  curateship  proper 
of  Slontcrey.  Of  the  general  progress  of  that  city 
during  tho  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  little 
ia  known.  During  the  early  years  of  the  next  cen- 
tury more  Franciscans  arrived  from  Zacatecas,  who 
founded  a  convent  in  Slonterey.    Then  Father  AndriSa 

■*  The  ilocummt  of  IncorponktiOD,  or  carta  de  fundocion,  preserrcd  in  Uia 
niuiiici|;iBl  aroliivcs  of  KloDtcrcy.  bears  dntc,  'en  el  valle  da  Estremodun  Ojot 
<le  SuiiU  Liicitt,  Jiirisdiccion  del  Nucvo  lleyno  tie  Leon,'  September  20,  IDOC, 
Bi;,^lcd  by  Dic.to  do  Montcmftyor.  Ths  first  municipel  officers  were  Alonso 
do  Ucrrcda  and  Pedro  IHigo,  alcaldes  ordinorios;  Juan  Perez  do  loa  RioB, 
Diego  Diaz  de  Vcrlangn,  onit  Diego  Maldonado,  rrgidorea;  Diego  do  Montc- 
m.tyoT,  proourador  Boneral;  the  regidor  Verlanga  acting  at  the  Bame  time  nt 
notary  of  tho  cobildo.  t!oe.AIfx.Gai!l.,Bolefin,3il&fp.,i,225;  GoiiToln.Col, 
jV.  Lmn,  8-11.  Tho  following  authorities  cnonoomly  place  ttio  founding  of 
MontcrcvintheycarluM.  Cano,  7>rJ>  «iV//iw,  i.  231;  VillaS'n'ir.  ThaUro.H. 
295;  ilaffcr,  Jlex.  A:trc.,i.l'5;  Dice.  Univ.,ix.8S4.  Tho  articlo  on  'Nucvo 
Locii'  in  tlio  latter  work  ia  reploto  witli  'irrora,  in  facta  and  dat««.  Mot* 
todilla  giTCB  Uio  year  1G02,  and  Arlcgui  1003. 
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was  better  enabled  to  follow  up  his  religious  labors, 
so  that  in  1603  thirty-five  thousand  Indians  had  been 
baptized,  besides  three  thousand  who  had  died  in  the 
mean  time.  These  numbers  Arlegui  claims  to  have 
taken  from  a  public  document.  Thus  the  permanent 
colonization  of  New  Leon  became  one  of  the  success- 
ful undertakings  of  Count  Monterey,  the  capital  of 
which  province  perpetuates  hia  name  to  this  day. 

Many  other  attempts  were  made  during  the  last 
quarter  of  this  century  to  explore  and  populate  the 
north-western  and  more  northerly  regions  of  New 
Spain  as  far  as  the  interior  of  New  Mexico,  a  fuller 
account  of  which  is  given  in  my  History  of  the  North 
Mexican  States.  After  the  expedition  of  Vasquez  de 
Coronado  in  1540-2  and  his  subsequent  retreat,  this 
vast  region  was  almost  forgotten  for  forty  years.  In 
1581  the  ill-fated  priest,  AguBtin  Rodriguez,  penetrated 
north,  over  two  hundred  leagues,  into  the  Tiguas  prov- 
ince, on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  Then  came,  in  the  following 
year,  the  expedition  of  Antonio  de  Espejo  and  Father 
Bernardino  Beltran,  which  advanced  through  the  val- 
ley of  Rio  Conchos  up  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  Pueblo  territory  and  beyond,  in  a  north-westerly 
direction.  There  they  found  traces  of  the  Coronado  ex- 
pedition, and  after  some  exploring  in  the  vicinity  they 
returned  in  safety.  The  next  Spaniards  to  explore  in 
that  direction  were  those  under  Caspar  de  Castano, 
in  1590,  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  He  set  out  prob- 
ably from  New  Leon,  and  was  subsequently  arrested 
by  order  of  Velasco.  Then  came  the  expedition,  in 
1594  to  1596,  under  Bonilla  and  Humana,  in  search 
of  Quivira,  which  came  to  such  an  unfortunate  end 
that  but  one  Spaniard  and  a  mulatto  girl  are  said  to 
have  escaped. 

Meanwhile  arrangements  for  the  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  had  been  completed  between  Viceroy  Vclasco 
and  Juan  de  Ofiate,  on  August  24, 1595.  Many  and 
serious  difHcultiea  arose  about  the  matter  between 
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Stonterey  and  tlie  principal  leaders  of  the  enterprise, 
so  that  several  years  elapsed  before  the  expedition 
was  fairly  under  way.  Finally,  in  the  autumn  of  1597, 
Oiiate  set  out  with  four  hundred  men,  one  hundred 
and  thirty  of  whom  had  families.  Many  were  the 
hardsliips,  reverses,  and  successea  of  this  important 
expedition,  until  formal  possession  of  the  newly  con- 
quered territory  was  taken  in  the  name  of  the  crown, 
by  Juan  de  Ofiate,  on  April  30,  1598,  thus  adding 
another  important  province  to  the  rapidly  expanding 
boundaries  of  New  Spain.*" 

Thus  terminated  the  sixteenth  century  in  New 
Spain,  the  opening  of  which  had  beheld  at  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  the  most  advanced  and  powerful  empire  in 
America,  as  yet  undreamed  of  by  the  Spanish  adven- 
turers who  were  scouring  the  western  seas  in  search 
of  India.  Within  two  brief  years  it  fell,  thereafter 
to  serve  as  a  base  for  the  extension  of  a  new  power. 
The  ancient  capital  of  the  Aztecs  was  made  the  me- 
tropolis of  yet  vaster  domains.  The  decade  following 
the  fall  of  Mexico  saw  these  Spaniards  spreading  in 
small  but  irresistible  bands  southward  over  Chiapas 
and  Guatemala,  until,  stay'ed  in  Honduras  by  the  cur- 
rent of  invasion  from  the  Isthmian  capital,  they  turned 
to  subjugate  the  still  untrodden  north,  advancing  on 
the  one  side  beyond  Pdnuco,  on  the  other  to  the 
borders  of  Sinaloa,  nearly  opposite  Lower  California. 
Another  decade  saw  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  of 
Yucatan  in  the  east,  while  in  the  north  exploring  ex- 
peditions disclosed  the  other  great  peninsula,  that  of 
California,  entering  the  gulf  by  its  side,  and  passing 
through  Sonora  and  Arizona  into  the  land  of  Cfbola, 
and  beyond,  to  the  borders  of  Kansas.  Meanwhile 
a  few  wanderers  had  crossed  their  track  and  traversed 
the  broad  expanse  of  continent  from  Florida  to  the 
shores  of  the  gulf  of  California.    The  following  dec- 

'"For  particular!  and  full  narrative  of  these  Tarions  sipeditionB,  aoiiie  of 
which  are  absolutely  ignored  by  moiicm  writers,  see  Wirt.  Nonh  Mtx.  StaUM, 
L,  and  Jlitl.  2ieui  Mex.  aad  Ariz.,  this  seriea. 
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adcs  witness  the  mining  excitement  which  confines 
exploration  within  the  latitudes  of  Quer^taro  and 
Chihuahua,  and  the  coast  ranges  east  and  west.  Hero 
a  number  of  metalUferous  districts  and  towns  sprang 
up  under  the  protecting  wing  of  presidios  and  armed 
camps,  most  of  which  still  exist  as  famous  mining 
centres  and  state  and  county  capitals. 

Then  the  long  and  fitful  dream  of  treasures  which 
had  danced  the  early  adventurers  hither  and  thither, 
bringing  blood-hounds  and  fire-tortures  on  many  a 
luckless  chief,  had  become  fixed  and  realized.  And 
although  for  a  time  the  numerous  mines  discovered 
proved  the  chief  attraction  and  the  more  immediate 
source  of  wealth,  gradually  attention  was  turned 
to  the  more  enduring  forms  of  prosperity,  agricul- 
ture and  manufactures,  which  will  more  clearly  bo 
brought  to  light  in  the  succeeding  volumes  of  this 
history. 

And  all  along  through  the  century  we  have  seen 
explorers  and  conquerors,  city-builders  and  miners, 
side  by  side  with  self-denying  and  exemplary  friars, 
who,  while  replacing  a  cruel  and  debasing  worship 
witli  a  gentler  faith,  sought  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  their  charge,  ever  mysteriously  fading  into  the 
immaterial  before  their  pitying  eyes. 

IMcanwhile  able  raen  appear  at  the  head  of  eccle- 
siastical affairs,  and  the  church  rises  into  power,  gain- 
ing for  the  millions  lost  in  the  Old  World  millions  in 
the  Now.  Government  becomes  organized;  conquer- 
ors give  way  to  eucomeoderos ;  adelantados  to  audi- 
encias  and  viceroys,  who  by  mutual  aid  and  restraint 
form  an  administration  which  with  a  few  exceptions 
may  be  called  beneficial.  Society  improves,  wealth 
and  refinement  come,  education  advances,  and  the 
aboriginal  culture  is  replaced  by  a  higher  civilization. 
As  with  increasing  age  the  conscience  of  Philip  be- 
comes yet  more  tender,  gradually  fall  the  shackles  of 
an  enslaved  people;  sympathizers  of  the  superior  class 
bom  upon  the  soil  come  to  their  support,  and  from 
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this  union  springs  a  new  people  destined  in  time  to 
revive  the  faded  glories  of  the  past. 


Mexic&D  lustot;  during  the  viceregal  rule  has  one  Bttraction  not  pooBwaed 
by  the  preceding  umals  of  the  couqaeEt,  that  of  noreltf ;  since,  lu  I  hara 
intimated,  no  Qarrativea  of  this  period  exist  in  English  beyond  vague  gener- 
alizatioiis  iu)d  bare  fragmentary  outlines,  in  connection  with  treatiBea  on  mod- 
ern Mexico  and  its  resources.  Even  the  works  in  Spanish,  by  Cavo,  Itibcra,  and 
Zamacois,  are  most  unsatisfactory,  especially  for  the  sixtoentb  centory,  whii'h 
is  treated  in  a  brief,  uneven,  and  fragmentary  manner.  This  is  chirfly  owing 
to  their  De$;Iect  of,  and  want  of  access  to,  the  volnminons  doL-nmenta  in  dif- 
ferent ancient  and  modem  collections,  and  even  in  a  number  of  quite  attain- 
able chronicles  and  histories.  The  lack  of  research  is  augmented  by  a 
neglect  of  gincnJization,  of  inatitntional  topics,  of  local  aonals,  and  of  the 
critical  and  philosophical  treatment  of  subjects  so  eaaeiitial  to  proper  history. 

The  sources  for  material  cm  the  period  subseqaent  to  the  fall  of  tiexico 
change  as  tlie  din  of  battle  ceases,  and  the  cross  takes  possession  of  the  field 
opened  for  its  labors.  For  a  while  it  advances  Bide  by  side  with  the  swonl;  at 
times  it  even  becomes  the  precursor,  and  finally  the  peaceful  symbol  becomes 
dominanL  Yet  soldier-chroniclers  continue  for  some  years  as  leading  narra- 
tors of  events,  notably  Cort^.  in  his  clear,  concise  Cartas,  supplemented  by 
Oviedo  with  testimony  from  dilTerEiit  sources,  wliilo  Ias  Casas  fumishea  views 
from  the  other  side,  exaggerated  though  they  may  be  from  excess  of  M»L 
Gossippy  Bemal  Diaz,  so  fnll  and  thorough  for  the  earlier  jieriod,  becomes 
fragmentary  and  less  reliable,  describing  now  this  expedition  from  personal 
experience,  now  a  number  ot  others  from  vague  hearsay;  or  he  jots  down 
events  as  they  occur  to  his  fading  memory.  Gomora  concentrates  his  coloring 
upon  the  closing  achievements  of  his  patron,  while  disclosing  many  important 
points.  But  Herrera,  who  ho  far  had  followed  him  pretty  closely,  maiubUB* 
an  oven  tenor,  borrowing  now  from  more  varied  sources  wherewith  to  fill  his 
bold  and  stulted  decatles.  Despite  his  false  method,  want  of  breadth,  and 
pronounced  Castilian  tendencies,  he  stands  forth  brimful  of  facts,  the  moat 
complete  general  writer  on  American  events  for  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
Elegant  Solia,  like  philosophic  Glavigero,  stops  with  dramatic  tact  at  the  fall, 
but  a  successor  arises  in  Salasar  y  Olarte,  a  man  who,  in  undertaking  to  con- 
tinue his  narrative  from  the  material  ofTercd  in  a  few  printed  versions,  seeks 
also  to  clothe  it  in  florid  langnago  beGtting  the  original,  only  to  degenerate 
into  a  TeHioBe  and  spiritless  declsimcr  whose  word-painting  excites  dfirisioD. 
Robertson's  attractive  outline  dwindles  into  a  brief  philosophic  review  of 
progress  in  Spanish -American  colonies,  and  Prescott  becomes  after  tbe  fall 
metely  the  btogiapher  of  his  hero,  and  his  allusions  to  contemporary  history 
do  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  colling  from  a  few  accessible  anthors. 

The  places  giadnally  vacated  by  soldier-chroniclers  and  their  followers 
are  occupied  by  civilians,  visitadoree,  jndges,  viceroys,  and  municipal  bodies, 
who  in  volnminons  reports  or  less  complete  letters  disclose  political  nnfold- 
ings  and  factions,  dwelt  on  the  development  of  settlements  and  mines,  and 
discourse  on  local  affairs  and  social  features.     Singly  tbcy  furnish  but  frag- 
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n>eulnry  cviilcnce,  jointly  they  cover  their  field  aatiafactorily,  as  will  be  tonn  J 
by  tlie  investigator  who  patiently  swir«heB  through  tho  ninny  ond  voluminous 
coilectionB  into  which  their  writings  have  been  gathcriHl,  us  V<ikcQiondt  Doc^i- 
taintot  laidilM,  in  over  CO  volumes;  Pachfco  «iJ  Cdrdenat,  Colecdon  de 
Documrtilcf,  in  over  40;  Dociaaejitos  para  Jiuloria  de  J/wico,  in  over  20;  JVr- 
■aaux-Conipaiia,  Voya/jet,  and  other  isbucb,  in  more  than  20;  the  even  moi'o 
bulky  Sucii  dad  ilexiraiia  de  Gfoiira/ia,  Bdelin,  the  collections  of  Kai-orreCe, 
Icozbtdccta,  Ramirez,  Hakluyt,  Purolus,  Cartta  de  Iiidlai,  Archivo  Mfiicai'o, 
Horida  Colecdon  de  Ducamfatos,  the  unique  Si/aier't  MSS.,  in  over  20  vol- 
umes; tho  origiiuJ  minutes  and  records  in  CaiicUioa  Provindalet,  US.,  and 
PajH-lea  FraiicUeano't  LIS.;  tlie  curious  nmterial  in  JUuaiimtnlo)  de  la  Domi- 
nadon  E'lai'iola,  MS.;  Id.,  Jlitl<}rko»  y  Polilkos.idS.,  and  Liftro  d«  CahUdo, 
MS. ;  the  collections  and  sammarieB  of  laws  in  Pn^ja,  Crdulario,  Ordena  de 
laCorona,  MS.,  and  Bralei  Ordtnee,  MS.,  both  in  t,  number  of  volumes,  in 
liecopUacion  de  India*,  MoHlemayor,  Dod  Zamora,  and  so  forth. 

Nevertheless  there  remLin  many  features  not  touclicd  by  civilians,  such  as 
the  wide-spread  labors  ot  religious,  who  to  a  great  extent  acted  also  as  peace- 
ful conquerors  of  vast  provinces,  and  as  rulers  in  their  districts,  guiding  the 
destinies  of  millions.  The  labors  and  observations  of  these  men  were  incor- 
porated  in  monk. chronicles,  STitten  in  many  instances  by  themselves,  and 
the  better  known  by  forDially  appointed  hiatorians  for  the  orders  and  prov' 
iiiccs  coticcmcd.  While  their  attention  is  bent  chieQy  on  religious  topios, 
miracles,  and  biographies  of  friars,  they  nonate  also  poUtical  und  kindred 
topics,  although  not  with  much  connection,  thorouglmcss,  or  impartiality. 
They  nevertheless  form  a  check  on  statements  from  the  opposite  side,  and  in 
this  their  very  antagooiam  becomes  valuable  to  the  student  in  sifting  tho  trutll 
from  varied  testimony.  Among  the  earliest  of  chroniclers  stands  Motoliuia, 
whose //iiCorin  <fe  fo9 /iiflios  relates  in  rambling  and  naive  manner  the  pcr- 
Bonal  experience  of  a  founder  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  New  Spain,  and 
dwells  also  upon  tlie  relation  between  church,  [riars,  and  state,  and  the  treat- 
ment of  his  native  protCg6s.  Hia  follower,  Mendieta,  was  on  equally  anient 
defender  both  of  his  order  and  of  the  natives,  yet  more  talented  as  a  writer, 
BO  much  BO  that  ho  was  appointed  official  historian  ot  biB  province,  and  gained 
great  distinction.  His  lliytoria  Edeniiigtica  gives  the  most  thorough  account 
of  religiouB  labors  for  tho  greater  part  of  the  siiteeuth  century.  Kcithcr 
of  these  hi.storics  was  published,  however,  till  of  late,  and  Torqucmnd.i 
stepped  forwanl  to  avail  himself  of  them,  in  connection  with  a  mass  of  otiier 
material  in  print  and  manuscript,  presenting  in  his  Monarguia  Indiana  the 
most  complete  general  history  for  tho  century  of  ccelceiasticat,  political,  and 
Indian  alfairs.  He  is  consequently  copied  by  a  number  of  both  general  and 
local  writers,  aucli  as  Vetancurt,  who,  while  less  full,  adds  a  mass  of  informa- 
tiou  OQ  orders,  churches,  cities,  and  other  topics,  in  his  nnmerons  histories 
and  treatises.  Beaumont  figures  in  his  Cr6iika  de  itir/iaacan  as  tho  historian 
of  a  western  province,  yet  he  covers  in  a  very  conipltte  manner  all  gcnenil 
affairs  of  Xew  Spain  that  lead  up  to  or  are  connected  with  his  district. 
TcUo  and  Mola  PadUla  WTito  on  tlie  farther  north-west,  Xcw  Galicia,  though 
adhering  more  closely  to  their  particular  scclionB,  and  Arrieivitd  and  Arleguj 
'  0  link  eastward.  CogoUudo  in  the  same  manner  stands  forward 
Hui.  Hex.,  Vou  U.    60 
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aa  B  Tory  tlioroiish  historian  of  Yucntnn,  the  farthest  east,  ■while  Villaguticrrc, 
Itcmrsal,  and  Lurgoa  complete  the  circle  in  the  south,  for  Itza,  Chia|ia«,  and 
Oajaca,  respectively.  Bemesal  representB  alao  the  Domuucan  order,  which 
in  Chiapas  held  awuy,  and  other  orders  have  their  special  historians,  such  as 
Grij.ilTa,  the  Aagustmiim  chronicler;  Gurcla,  who  records  Bethlehetoite  deeds; 
Philopouus,  the  Benedictine;  Alcgre  and  Florencia,  the  Jesuit  annalists,  and 
so  forth,  while  the  church  itself  found  hisi«rians  in  Fernandez,  Gonzalez 
D&vila,  and  Hazart. 

In  connection  with  the  monks  figures  a  new  class  of  writers,  natives  and 
mestizos,  who  were  educated  at  the  convents  or  became  members  of  orders, 
and  imbibed  from  teachore  the  iove  for  writing.  Repelled  to  a  certaint  extent 
by  the  proud  Spaniard,  they  cling  more  closely  to  their  own  race,  and,  while 
seeking  in  its  glorious  records  a  balm  for  their  sorrow,  they  feel  a  yearning  to 
preserve  them  and  to  advocate  the  claims  of  their  people.  Among  thesa 
writers  I  hsve  already  spoken  of  Camargo,  who  in  connection  itith  material 
on  aboriginal  history  and  customs  gives  a  brief  sketch  of  events  dnring  Span- 
ish rule.  There  is  also  Chimalpain,  who  besides  bis  translation  of  Gomara, 
to  which  he  adds  several  valnabla  features,  is  credited  with  works  on  ancient 
and  conquest  times.  LctlilxochitI,  the  native  Cicero,  writes  more  fully  on 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  with  which  the  achievements  of  hia  own  family, 
the  main  topic  of  his  works,  are  so  closely  bound  np,  and  he  &equcnt1y  ven- 
tures to  throw  light  on  incidents  wherein  the  conquerors  appear  to  little 
advantage.  Hia  son  Manuel  Alva  issued  several  translations  of  Vega's 
comedies  together  with  jilaiican  against  native  snperatitions.  The  native  Jesuit 
Juan  Tovax  wrote  on  ancient  liistory,  but  the  works  of  the  mestizo  friar 
Duran,  bo  Largely  used  by  Acoata,  have  been  wrongly  credited  to  Tovnr  by 
hasty  modem  hiatoriana.  Antonio  Tovar,  Cano  Montezuma,  Francisco  Pi- 
nientel  IxttilxocUitI,  the  mestizo  Cristdbal  Castillo,  Saavedia  Guzman,  the 
author  of  El  Perei/Tino  Indiatto,  1599,  Pedro  Gntierrez  de  Santa  Clara,  Pedro 
Ponce,  Tozozomoc,  Juan  Bantista  Pomar,  Tadoo  de  Niza,  Gabriel  dc  Ayala  in  Uis 
C'/mfJilario),  Crist6bal  Castafleda,  who  wrote  on  Michoacan,  and  Juan  Ven- 
tura Zapata  y  Klendoza,  the  TIascaltec  annalist,  are  among  the  noted  writers 
of  native  or  mixed  origin,  whose  productions  cai  ancient  and  oonqncat 
periods  Imve  either  been  publislied  or  incorporated  in  the  works  of  Torquc- 
mada,  Vetjmcurt,  Clavigcro,  and  othew. 

Torquemada,  as  I  Imve  shown,  must  be  regarded  as  the  leading  chronicler 
of  New  Spain  for  the  sixteenth  century,  giving  as  he  does  a  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  political  OS  well  as  ecclesiastical  and  aboriginal  afiatra,  compiled  for 
the  first  half  of  the  century  from  a  number  of  versions  extant  in  manuscript 
and  print,  and  the  remainder  written  to  a  great  extent  from  personal  observa- 
tions. For  this  work  he  was  particularly  well  fitted  by  his  training,  attain- 
nicnta,  and  position.  Bom  in  Spain,  he  come  at  an  early  age  to  Mexico, 
where  he  assumed  the  Franciscan  robe  and  studied  philosophy  and  theology 
under  the  famous  Juan  Bautista,  whose  love  for  the  Mexican  language,  his- 
tory, and  antiquities  he  readily  imbibed.  Ilis  ability  was  early  recognized, 
and  he  )>ccame  dcfinidor,  guardian  of  Thitclulco  college  and  of  Tloscala  con- 
vent, and  provincial  of  his  order  in  Kfexico,  holding  the  latter  oEGce  from  1G14 
to  1G17.    To  this  position,  or  to  the  influence  tvhich  gained  it,  may  be  due 
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the  Bnccees  which  Bo  many  predccesKiiB  failed  to  acIiieTe,  ttie  pilbHcation  of 
his  grent  work,  Lo»  VeiiiU  i  va  Librot  Jtitualea  i  ilonarchia  Indiana,  eon  el 
oriyen  y  gxifrraa  de  lot  Iitdiot  Ocideiitala,  de  avi  Poblacionet,  etc.,  lirBb  issued 
at  Seville  1615,  in  3  folio  ToluineB.  .Antonio,  B3i.  Jliul.  Nova,  ilL  T68.  Pinelo, 
followed  by  Tiiniaui-Compani,  says  ItilS;  bat  this  la  an  error,  oa  Bbown  by 
the  fact  that  the  penniseioa  ta  print  was  issued  only  ia  May  1613.  The  issue 
of  these  bulky  volumes,  full  of  notatioDB,  mnit  have  taken  some  time.  The 
greater  part  of  the  edition  was  lost  in  a  eliipwrcck,  and  the  remaining  copies 
disappeared  so  rapidly  that  Soils  could  not  obtain  one.  Indeed,  a  century 
after  tbe  imprint  date  only  three  copies  could  be  traced.  The  importance  of 
the  work  had  meanwhile  become  bo  appreciated  that  a  new  edition  was  issued 
at  Madrid  in  1723,  corrected  from  the  original  manuscript  which  had  been 
discovered  in  Gonzalez  de  Barcia's  library.  Several  parts  had,  however,  been 
cut  out  by  the  censor,  such  as  the  Srst  cliaptcr  to  the  second  book,  containing 
the  '  key  to  the  idea '  of  the  migration,  which  is  similar  to  that  given  in 
Oarcia,  Orifftn.  Aa  indicated  by  the  title,  the  work  consists  of  21  books,  in 
throe  volumes,  of  which  the  first  book  treats  of  cosmogony  and  origin  of  Ind- 
ians, the  second  and  tliird  of  aboriginal  history,  the  fonrtli  of  the  conquest, 
and  the  fifth  of  the  eventB  in  New  Spain  from  the  fall  of  Mexico  to  lGl-2. 
Thislast  book  is  onevenly  treated,  the  middle  period  being  very  brief  as  com- 
pared wi^  later  decades.  The  second  volnme,  with  nine  books,  is  devoted 
to  aboriginal  mythology  and  customs)  the  third,  with  seven  books,  to  the 
progress  of  conversion,  the  condition  of  the  natives  under  the  new  rule,  the  his- 
tory of  the  charcU,  and  particularly  of  the  Franciscaaa  in  New  Spain,  with  a 
number  of  chapters  on  afiaira  in  the  Antilles,  Philippines,  and  elsewhere. 

The  instructions  issued  to  Torqaemada  in  160i)  directed  him  to  collect  and 
use  all  eiiating  material  for  the  work  in  question,  and  be  certainly  showed 
DO  hesitation  inobeyiug  the  order  to  the  letter.  Indeed,  Mototinia,  Sahngun, 
Mendiota,  Acosta,  Hcrrera,  and  others,  have  been  literally  copied  to  a  great 
extent.  The  conquest  and  subeequeut  events  for  several  decades  are  almobt 
wholly  from  the  last  named,  while  Mendieta  is  called  npon  to  supply  the  re- 
ligious history.  According  to  Joan  Baatista,  Advieato,  prologue,  to  whom 
MendietA  had  intrusted  his  manuscript,  it  had  been  decided  at  one  time  that 
Torqnemada  sbould  embellish  it  with  his  lore  and  arguments.  As  it  was,  he 
absorbed  the  contents,  softening  the  condemnatory  language  so  freely  poured 
forth  by  the  fearless  Mendieta  wherever  he  thought  it  necessary.  Besides 
tbe  sources  mentioned,  Torqaemadu  used  sevenil  narratives  by  writers  of 
Indian  extraction,  a  mass  of  material  from  pnblic  and  private  archives, 
together  with  his  own  diariea  and  observations.  He  had  spent  over  fourteen 
years  in  gathering  this  material,  and  seven  in  preparing  for  his  work,  called 
to  it  by  a  literary  taste,  and  ■  sympathy  for  the  subject,  stimulated  by  his 
predecessors,  so  that  his  volumes  were  already  well  advanced  before  the  ofii- 
cial  order  came  for  him  to  write  them.  His  superiors  evidently  examined  the 
work  beforehand,  and  recognized  his  fitness  to  undertake  it;  a  fitness  already 
made  manifest  in  a  previous  publication,  the  Vida  del  Sanio  Fr.  S^hatiian  de 
Aparido,  1005;  Piiielo,  EpUome,  U.  8'20,  and  in  bis  vast  etore  of  biblical  and 
classical  lore,  which  Le  scatters  Uiroagliout  the  pages  in  lavish  profiisiun, 
Uid  frequently  with  little  regard  for  the  appropriate.     While  more  pnidvot 
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tboQ  the  liot-kcaded  Mcndieta,  he  ia  lesa  clear-iightcd,  and  caiily  led  into 
erroni;  he  fairly  revels  in  miraclea  and  saintly  iliMertatlona,  and  loees  bimgetf 
ill  wordy  ari^umciits  for  faia  theme  and  cloth,  often  with  striking  aimpUcity. 
Navcrtlileas,  his  work  merits  admiration  for  its  laborious  thoroiiglioeM,  which 
lias  deservedly  made  it  the  staodard  history  for  its  period  and  field;  for  ita 
com pamtively  excellent  plan  and  order,  and  for  its  cleaxnett  of  style;  in  all  of 
which  Tiirijocmada  atanda  precmliteat  among  contemporariea,  justly  entitled 
to  what  a  modem  Mexican  writer  catia  him,  theLivy  of  New  Spain.  The  claim 
of  the  Monarquia  Indiana  as  a  standard  authority  ia  conceded  in  the  frequent 
and  copioua  uae  made  of  it  by  general  and  local  writers;  and  by  the  absence 
till  Cbto'b  time  of  a  comprehcaBivo  hiatory  for  the  Century.  Yet  the  latter  ia 
brief  and  unsatisfactory,  gii'ing  in  his  volume  on  the  three  centuries  of  Span- 
iati  rule  but  one  seventh  to  this  earlier  and  more  important  period.  A  little 
fuller,  yet  equally  unsatisf.tctory,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  more  modem 
Kibera,  while  Zamocois,  who  dwells  on  the  Spanish  colonial  period,  lS-1- 
1821,  in  seven  respectable  volumes,  accords  but  a  little  more  than  one  of  them 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  Thia  imevennesa  applies  also  to  the  subject-matter, 
which  is  compiled,  and  carelessly  so,  from  a  few  of  the  most  accessible  booki 
and  records,  ho  that  a  number  of  interesting  periods  and  incidents  are  cither 
wholly  overlooked,  or  treated  in  bore  outline. 

Besides  theac  general  works,  a  number  of  treatises  on  apeinal  episodes  and 
states  have  been  edited  or  written  by  such  Mexican  writen  as  Alacion,  Bami- 
rcz,  Icazbolcota,  Orozco  y  Qerra,  Bustamante,  Bomero,  Gil,  Prieto,  and  a 
number  of  others  whoso  names  figure  in  the  voluminoos  Boletin  of  the  Mex- 
icao  Gcographicat  Society.  Still  another  class  of  contributioiia  is  to  bo  found 
in  the  narratives  of  travellers  and  navigators,  who  report  not  only  on  at^ra, 
society,  and  resources  oa  observed  by  them  in  the  countries  visited,  but  add 
much  to  the  knowledge  of  their  earlier  history  from  hearsay  or  rescarcli. 
I'liis  mnteridl  is  scattered  throughout  avast  number  of  collections  of  voyages, 
a  I'lass  of  books  to  which  Eomiisio  may  properly  claim  title  as  foonder,  as  I 
have  shown  elsewhere. 

Herewith  I  give  broader  references  to  some  authorities  consulted  for  the 
preceding  chapters:  Torqiiemada,  i.  .132-070,  and  iii.  232-031,  passim;  Con- 
c'lius  Pror.,  UH..  i.  34-3u'0;  ii.  89-100;  iii.  1-455;  iv,  67;  Mfx.,  Acta*  Fmi:, 
MS.,  43-8,  G2-170;  Am/n'-a,  Besnip.,  MS.,  180;  Papeltt FraacuraH'vi,  MS., 
j.  :t-JS-74;  Parhevo  and  aJntenaa,  CW.  Doc,  iii.  480-01,  520-30;  iv.  3W-77, 
440-02,  401-547;  vL  Co,  132-3,  4j3-C;  xi.  0-29.  102^18,  IDD-SIl;  xiv.  I01-:t, 
100-231;  XV.  447-GO;  xvi  142-87,  37G-400;  xviL  632;  xviu.  329-30.  43.-.-7; 
xix.  32-3;  xxili.  520-47;  Burgoa,  Gi-og.  Vrserip.  Oajaea,  L  34-10'!.  pasim; 
ii.  202-3S3,pueBim,410-ll;W../'aJw(™W.-«(..57-139, 189-200, 2C0-3;A'i«,7»- 
bvroviKa  Mex.  Aiirig.,  t,  157-8;  vi.  153;  ix.  284-03;  Ooraara,  Ilitt.  lud,,  C3; 
lS.:-^oiii,  Monilo  Ka.rn.  03-4;  Carina  de  India*,  103-867,  passim;  Rftop.  <U 
I„dh«,  i.  51-221,  p,i«.im,  5'H,  OOS;  ii.  39,  48-64,  122,  100-200,  334;  Cartff, 
Ei'.-rilos  Suillo',  102;  Iil.,  Dt'jxitfha,  30;  Ctdle,  Mem.  y  Not.,  ri2-I>0;  Hex., 
li;ci-o.ilij],h.  i/iHC.,  113. 126-7,  157;  Cogolh-do,  Hia.  Tufalhan,  8-754,  pasum; 
Il-rnal  Itiaz,  Ilia.  l'en(ail.,  20-4,  240-50;  fiijiirroa,  Vindicia*,  MS.,  47.  54, 
74;  IlakhTit'a  Voy..  iii.  300-7.  400-03.  500-1,  602-3,  814-16;  Squirr'i  Af.SS., 
s.  4,  5;  riii.  4;  xix.  30^2;  xxi.  1-3;  iiii.  1,  33,  101.  115-10;  Solia,  /list. 
M^x..  i.  74-8;  Oiiido.  Hi.  108;  San  Franeuco  dt  Ilex.,  MS.,  1.  5,  2IG;  Sin., 
J)oc.  IHkI.,  MS.,  L  11H3;  T.tu  Casaa,  IlUt.  hid.,  iv,  374-C,  46.V6,  477,  4av. 
v.  1-5;  Id.,  Ultt.  Apolo'j.,  ilS.,  28-0;  I'riaiicrr*,  HvioIoq.,  3-150;  Id.,  L'Aron. 
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5nn.rran-7.,  21-0,43-0, 128-32;  III.  Traf.  ,l^r.,  10-11,  SS-.'W,  51-»;  Og}lf,>j'i 
Ata..,  asiKiW,  385,  300;  Vazquez,  Chroii.  de  (li-at.,  144-S,  170-80,  227,  27-1-S, 
63J-8;  Col.  Doc.  I'M.,  i.  3S3-4;  xviL  21-23,  174-82;  1.  517-10;  Ivii.  l-'Jl. 
Ill,  122-27.  220;  Ivui.  1-2,  101,  lOS,  141-310,  382-543;  Menditta,  Hist.  Ecla.. 
347-83,  487-01,  515-10,  541-C3, 630-705;  Peter  Martyr,  De  Orbe  Xovo,  60,  71 : 
Loprz,  Declaracim,  MS.;  ParcAiw,  //U  Pil'/rima.  i.  52.03-5;  itota  PaiUlla, 
Coiiq.  N.  OaL.m.^Q;  Dur..  Doc.  W«(.,MS.,30-1,  160-0;  DocEcUa.  Mex., 
JIS.,  i.  No.  v.;  ir.  No,  v.;  Monmnmtm  Domin.  Eap.,  US.,  S-36,  60,  82-01, 
243-7,  333-8,  302;  Mi^lna,  ChrHa.  8.  Diego,  8-253,  pasaiui;  Ordenan^Ma 
P.eiilee,  MS,;  Movt^mauor,  Scmarios,  1-2,  23-31,  114,  422;  N.  Mfx.,  Doc. 
nut.,  MS.,  436-S;  Le}/es,  Varias  Anot.,  MS.,  6,  153-02,  210;  Ddmla,  Con- 
(mKOCBjn,  lis.,  155-85,  210-18,  284-5,  301,  311;  lienKlal,  Hlet.  Chyapa,  Ti?, 
5-;)7-8,  532-3,  020,  000,710-171  Morelli,  FrutiNoviOrbli'.Vi-i,  ICO,  201,  22:t, 
244-3,  205,  300,  337;  Pv'ja,  Cedatarw,  40-213,  paaaim;  Beaumont,  Cnfii. 
Mich.,  V,  102-580,  iKisaiiti;  MS.,  14,  605-1159,  passim;  Qrljalua,  Crdo., 
blf-213;  Papetei  Jemitaa,  MS.,  No.  x.;  Prcmideiieiiu  Realc*,  MS.,  67-0, 
2(i7-9}  Prm).  Sant.  Eeang.,  No.  i.,  iii.-iv.  viiL  x.  jtii.  xiv.-xvi.;  Buedo,  laf., 
in  Pinart,  Col.  Doc.  Men.,  380-7;  Ordfne»  de  la  Corona,  MS.,  ii.  27-W, 
100-8,  1212-34;  iv.  pt.  L;  Oon^ts  Dddla,  Tcalro  Eelu.,  i.  31-44,  90-120, 
130-2,  200-28;  ii.  32,  75-6;  Dirzntat  de  Iiulioa,  No.  i».,  4;  L'Aincrkn  Seltei- 
Irionale,  85-8;  Ordenrii para  fi'avtoi,  1-24;  Vdmla  Padilla,  HM.  timd.  Mr.r., 
110-11,  177-229,  234--72,  343-01,  4GI-040;  Bamirez,  Hid.  Dur.,  14-82; 
Morencia.  IlUt.  Prov.  Jntut,  05-252,  202-^09;  Fenuuidn,  Hut.  Helta.,  01, 
87-0,  08-101,  112-15,  158-0,  184;  BiwtamanU,  Efemeridadfs,  ir.  1-14;  Id., 
Nereaidad  de  la  Union,  31-440;  Braamar  de  BouTtioarg,  I/iil.  Nat.  Civ.,  iv, 
57-08,  125-02,  256-7;  Qraiiados,  Tardo  Am.,  287-04,  330-58;  Pap.  Var., 
XV.  pt.  jL  19-23;  iciu.  43;  ciUi.  pt.  iv.  62-3;  cIxviL  pt.  ii.  6;  Kouvellea  An. 
rff«rotf.,xcix,  103-0;  IxjtJtii,  330-50;  ^aorro«,Guai.,i.  2,31-5;  Nueva  EapaSa, 
JSrere  lies.,  L  22J-*5;  ii.  270-315;  Arricirita,  Crda.  HerO/.,  340;  Humboldt, 
K»mi  Pol.,  I.  247i  ii.  425,  440,  487-00;  Zanwra.  Bib.  Leg.  UU.,  i.  140-5(i; 
iii.  100-15,  53(W1;  iv.  401-8,  482-98;  v.  365-02,  540-61;  Santos,  Vhrdn.,  ii. 
475;  Soc.  Mex.  Croff.,  Bolnin,  i.  222,  310;  vii.  102-0.  412-13;  viii.  463-70, 
403,  .")40;  ix.  04-175;  xi.  500-1;  Id.,  SUa  ^p.  1.  200,  447-71,  513-23,  72»-32; 
iii.  37-337;  iv.  037-8,  744-57;  Sda  in.  i,  225-7,  270-2;  Temavx-Comp/ini', 
tine  I  torn.  X.  455-07;  Biirie  ii.  torn.  ii.  330;  letabalceta.  Col.  Doc.,  iL  237-47, 
607,513-44;  Corti'g, Hitl. If. Eap.,15-16;  l'<mScilor,7'A«iin>,ii.8-0,204,205, 
300;  Lacaiiza,  DiHciiraoa  IHat.,  xxxiv.  480-6;  ZeiiaJloa,  HUt,  Mundo,  135-0, 
SOl-3;  Hernandez,  Comp.  OeoQ.  Mich.,  10-17,  142-3;  LartnaiidUre,  Mcx.  et 
Oaal.,  54-7,  143;  OroicoyBrrm,  IlUt.  C'ohj.,  72-503;  Soaa,  Epuc.Mtx.,  10- 
4>i  Sanson,  L'Am.,  32;  Alaman,DkerL,  ii.  07-121,  155-0,  171-2, 104,  210-20; 
iii.  ttpp.  15-20;  PcntUa,  KoL  Hial.,  112-348,  passim;  Beilriimi,  Mrx.,  i.  174; 
<;/tewit'3  Hut.  Caih.  Chureh.  C8-9,  70-80;  Foibe*'  Cat.,  0-10;  Die.  (laic, 
i.-i.,  passim;  Caeo,  Trea  Siyloa.  i,  100-215,  passim;  Cabrera,  Eycudo  Armif, 
09,  152-70,  240-73,  435-40;  Mez..  Not.  Ciadatl,  70,  133,  2l:t-4;  Mttlho. 
//Oif/OB,  i.  07-00;  CAamptatH't  Narr.  fo'i.,  25;  Carrillo,  EnCadioa,  13-14; 
/[(.,  Drlite,  iv.  233;  Muller,  Beina  Mrx.,  iii.  180;  Cuatillo,  Dice.  HUl.,  71, 
lo(i-3,  172,  185,  242;  Carrleilo,  L'aliidios  Hiat.,  8.T-4;  Taylor'a  Cal.  DUcoo., 
SIS.,  180-212;  March  y  Laborea,  HU.  Marina  Eep.,  ii.  310-11;  ifo«(..jiv^ 
Kienae  Heertld,  102,  211;  Met:.  Col.  I^en  (Mox.  1801),  L  Uii.-liv.;  Mer.. 
iJfm.  IlaeUnda,  18^,  5;  Midi.,  Prov.  S.  Nieotda,  10-215,  psssiin;  Via'iero 
Univ..  xxvi.  320-6;  Dralu-'t  Life,  7;  Fiineourl'ii  lliat.  Yue.,  166-76;  Florid.i, 
Col.  Dor.,  15-10;  Fonaeea,  Uiat.  llaeienda,  i.  207-387;  ii.  6-118;  Defeiita  tie 
la  V<-r.lad,  6-7;  Dra(rip.Am.,\SO;  Domeiiech,  llUt.  jI/m:..29,  254^;  Ji'iWn, 
J/l<t.  T<xa»,  \.  23;  FroaC»  Ilial.  Mex.,  137;  Bcrtmer.Col.  Voy.,  i.  140-1, 170-8; 
Cio-lricli'g  Man  upon  llie  Sea,  253;  Oailo,  Hombrea  Jllmlrea,  ii.  207-50;  Bef- 
iKinli-z.  Zac,  27-8,  35;  Gaz.  Mex.  (1784-5),  i.  77;  Ooi(fried'a  Neme  Well,  7!'; 
Bunifij'a  Dl^eov.  Soalh  Sea,  i,  113-15,  341;  ii.  85-0;  Oonzalez,  Col.  N.  Lea-, 
pt.  V.  0,  11,  372-3;  Poitmin,  PnUmnce  Amir.,  i.  345-8;  Id.,  Qsealion  dr 
I'Ori'.jnn,  25-7;  Phitlpinaui,  ExL  Hi't.,  1-2;  Proceao  coiUra  A'juiao,U:i..  11-1 
et  seci.;  Sitplten'a  Yuc,  IL  204-7;  Siaiii'iaa  y  Goiirjorn,  Parayto  Occ.,  S-21, 
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43-12S;  Sca-':ar,  jlfra.  en  ISJ4,  71.  251-3.  318-21;  SamawiVjn,  PtL.  IW;  Jlf.'«- 
phn-»o»'t  An.  Cora.,  ii.  \12,  1&4;  XnCO«n,  //iK.  Yue.,  ii-  1(M-I3;  vlrrrtn;^ 
I'Jr.jfro,  54^90;  id.,  lliM.  y  CVon..  110-22.  327-8;  Alcnlo,  iii.  323;  v.  291; 
.J'lyrf,  i/iat.  rom/j.  Jteui,  i.  83-330,  passim;  G"erm.  Btv.  A'.  Eip.,  3GC-8, 
577-001;  Agurla.  rcociaiio,  190;  ..4/ftitm  J/«e.,  ii.  33, 480, 510;  MiafoMfx.,iil 
lUI,  341-2,  393-0,  451;  Arieaio,  Gomptnd.,  237;  Andertoa'a  Comm.,  ii.  102. 
139;  Ajtiano,  Uosinoi}.,  3i,  73,  75-6;  Umart,  Kirehen-O'KluclUt,  ii.  534-00; 
y/arrw' CW.  Toy.,  i.  28-7;  rouron,  WW.  Gin.Atn..\\.  170-200,222-0.238-40, 
278-00;  vii.  9-14,  05-0,  104-220,  233-48,  280;  Ittuet.  Am.,  iL  375-7;  6'.i*i 
fontnitaeion,  Ordeiiataaf,  00-84;  Ober't  IlUt.  SItx.,  361-82;  PrifUt,  J/isL 
rumaull/xu,  79-60;  Ltrdo  dt  Tcjada,  Apunl.  ffiU.,  No.  v.,  265;  iicro  i/M., 
i.  210-418,  paasim;  J/fi/er,  Ji'eimTi  itrx.,  288-90;  ia  tVus,  i,  368-G30,  and 
ii.  81-470,  passim;  viL  473-5;  Orlelh-t,  Thrat.  Orb.,  1-2;  Zamaco'a,  Hist. 
Jli-j.,  iv.  41;  V.  40-383,  passim;  i.  910,  1161-2,  1325-34;  i.,  app.  35,  43; 
Jlotmi-a'  AnmU  Am.,  i.  107;  Piedrakita,  IIIU.  Gen.,  589-94;  Jforairo  M-x., 
iii.  310;  iv.  317-10;  v.  001-4;  Mayfr'e  ilex.  A'Uix,  L  151-85;  Mmioia,  IIU. 
China,  132-3,  2D0-1.  310-12;  /./..  Jfotiotia  Gronol.,  161-2;  Marray't  Hi-l. 
DUcoe.  N.  Am.,  ii.  60-3;  Ortiz,  Alex.  Iiidep.,  182-3;  lyksuit  y  ConvrtHot, 
6-15,  151-C8,  312-10,  324-7,  343-6. 
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